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State  of  New  York 


No.  57. 


IN  ASSEMBLY 

March  24,  1914. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


New  York,  March  24 , 1914. 

Honorable  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Albany , 

N.  Y.: 

Sir. — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Legislature, 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  as  required 
by  law. 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  F.  Kunz, 

President. 
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REPORT. 


New  York,  March  24,  1914. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  YorJc: 

Pursuant  to  chapter  166  of  the  laws  of  1895  and  laws  amend- 
atory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have  the  honor 
to  present  this,  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Report. 

ORIGIN  AND  MOTIVE  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

In  former  Reports  we  have  set  forth  at  more  or  less  length  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  this  Society  nearly  two  decades  ago,  but 
as  the  present  document  will  doubtless  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
who  have  not  read  its  predecessors,  it  may  not  he  amiss  briefly  to 
recapitulate  this  history. 

The  Society  is  a national  organization  of  men  and  women  for 
the  protection  of  natural  scenery  and  the  preservation  of  historic 
landmarks  in  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  protect  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape  in  city  or  country  made  beautiful  by  nature 
or  art  ; to  preserve  landmarks,  objects  and  other  records  of  the  past 
and  present ; to  erect  historical  memorials ; and  generally  to  pro- 
mote popular  appreciation  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  America  and 
respect  for  the  history  of  the  Nation,  its  honored  names  and  its 
physical  memorials. 

The  Society  may  hold  real  or  personal  property  in  fee  or  in 
trust  in  the  State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  exercise  its  other  functions  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
granted  and  the  regulations  imposed  by  its  Charter  (Chapter  166 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1895,  as  amended  by 
Chapter  302  of  the  laws  of  1898  and  chapter  385  of  the  laws  of 
1901)  and  laws  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 
By  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  which  constitute  the  Charter  of 
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the  Society,  any  real  or  personal  property  acquired  by  it,  whether 
by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  is  exempt  from  taxation 
within  the  State  of  Hew  York,  and  no  Trustee  or  member  of  the 
corporation  is  permitted  to  receive  any  compensation  for  services 
or  to  be  pecuniarily  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  con- 
tract relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  no  dividend  or 
division  of  its  profits  can  be  made  among  its  members,  managers 
or  officers. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1895  by  the  late  Andrew  Haswell 
Green,  popularly  known  as  u the  Father  of  Greater  Hew  York” 
on  account  of  his  instrumentality  in  developing  the  sentiment 
which  led  in  1898  to  the  consolidation  of  the  various  municipalities 
now  constituting  the  City  of  Hew  York.  He  had  previously  ren- 
dered conspicuous  civic  service  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  famous  Cen- 
tral Park  in  Hew  York  City;  and  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  this  Society  he  was  — as  he  had  been  since  1883  and  as  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1903  — - one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Keserva tion  at  Hiagara  Falls. 

The  Society  represents  in  this  country  the  ideas  which  are  rep- 
resented by  certain  governmental  departments,  official  commissions 
and  civic  societies  abroad,  such  as  the  Hational  Trust  for  Places 
of  .Historic  Interest  or  Hatural  Beauty  in  England,  the  Commis- 
sion des  Monuments  Historiques  in  France,  the  Societe  Hationale 
pour  la  Protection  des  Sites  et  des  Monuments  and  the  Commission 
Poyale  des  Monuments  et  des  Sites  in  Belgium,  the  Vereeniging 
tot  Behoud  van  Hatuur-monumenten  and  the  Bond  Heemschut  in 
the  Hetherlands,  the  Schweizerische  Haturschutzkommission  in 
Switzerland,  the  Staatliche  Steele  fur  Haturdenkmalpflege  in 
Preussen  and  the  Bund  Heimatschutz  in  Germany,  and  many 
others  in  those  countries  and  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  two  fundamental  ideas  which  this  Society  represents  are 
more  closely  related  than  at  first  appears.  Scenery  is  the  work  of 
Hature;  history  is  the  work  of  man.  But  a moment’s  reflection 
will  show  how  intimately  one  affects  the  other.  Of  the  three  ele- 
mentary influences  which  chiefly  determine  the  character  of  a 
people,  namely,  heredity,  epoch  (the  age  in  which  they  live)  and 
environment,  scenery  is  an  important  factor  of  the  latter.  The 
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natural  surroundings  which  either  by  their  harshness  repress 
human  development  and  circumscribe  the  radius  of  action,  or  by 
their  opulence  tend  to  promote  languor  and  inactivity , or  by  their 
medium  between  these  extremes  develop  hardihood,  activity  and 
progress,  present  themselves  to  the  mind  largely  through  the  sense 
of  sight  as  scenery.  The  very  sight  of  the  landscape,  therefore, 
affects  the  character  of  a people  and  has  its  effect  upon  human 
history. 

Further  than  this,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  which  have  lifted 
the  mountain  ranges,  carved  the  valleys,  set  the  rivers  flowing 
and  the  cataracts  falling  and  gathered  the  waters  together  in  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  expansive  seas,  have  determined  the  very  places 
where  human  activity  has  expressed  itself  in  what  we  call  history. 
The  sheltered  valleys,  with  their  fertile  fields  and  with  their 
streams  which  afford  easy  channels  of  communication,  have  been 
the  earliest  paths  of  civilization.  Before  the  advent  of  steam  rail- 
roads, the  location  of  villages  and  cities  was  usually  determined 
by  some  particularly  advantageous  natural  formation  which  was 
consequently  picturesque.  Topographical  features  determined  the 
site  of  the  first  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill  from  which  sprang 
the  Eternal  City  on  the  Tiber.  The  instinct  of  the  military  en- 
gineer led  him  to  seek  coigns  of  vantage  presented  by  nature,  and 
similarly  the  builders  of  the  great  temples  of  the  world  set  them, 
when  possible,  in  lofty  places,  either  for  symbolical  and  ritualistic 
reasons  or  for  purpose  of  defence.  Thus  it  was  that  the  acropoles 
of  Athens  and  Corinth  and  other  cities  of  classic  Greece;  famous 
feudal  castles  like  the  Chateau  d’Arques,  Edinburgh  Castle  and 
those  of  the  Rhine;  many  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  temples  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  America, — as  for  instance,  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City, — were  set  upon  hills. 
The  Indian  pueblo  perched  like  an  eagle’s  nest  on  the  towering 
mesa  and  the  Hill  of  Santiago,  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  and  King’s 
Mountain,  attest  the  inseparable  union,  in  times  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, between  natural  scenery  and  human  history.  The  same  may 
he  said  of  the  residences  of  the  principal  citizens  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  cities.  In  the  beginning  of  a new  community,  it  is  usually 
the  men  of  influence,  the  men  who  make  history,  who  have  the  first 
choice  of  eligible  sites  for  their  domiciles,  and  thus  the  hilltops 
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and  the  places  which  command  the  most  pleasing  prospects  become 
identified  with  local  history.  The  location  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Caesars  as  well  as  the  less  pretentious  residences  of  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Hamilton,  Morris  and  others  in  Hew  York, 
hear  evidence  of  this  same  principle. 

If  space  permitted,  this  theme  could  be  elaborated  with  a wealth 
of  detail  to  support  the  demonstration  of  the  natural  connection 
between  the  scenic  and  historic. 

The  formation  of  organizations  of  defenders  of  natural  monu- 
ments and  human  monuments  implies  that  those  monuments  need 
protection.  And  this  implication,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  human 
monuments,  is  sustained  by  the  history  of  centuries.  Again,  for 
early  illustrations,  not  so  much  of  the  vandalism  of  enemies  as  of 
the  destructiveness  of  civic  indifference  and  greed,  we  may  turn 
to  Pome.  For  a thousand  years  the  once  magnificent  edifices  of  that 
ancient  capital  were  employed  as  quarries,  from  which  churches 
and  similar  buildings  alike  derived  their  columns,  their  blocks  of 
solid  stone,  and,  owing  to  a still  more  destructive  proceeding,  their 
supplies  of  lime  from  burning  marble.  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated 
in  an  age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce.  Holes  were  bored 
in  the  Colosseum  to  extract  the  iron  clamps  that  held  the  stones 
together.  The  Forum,  the  most  important  site  in  Pome,  was 
despoiled,  became  buried  under  a rubbish  heap,  and  even  its  name 
forgotten,  until  it  was  systematically  explored  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Constantine  took  the  greater  part  of  the  ornamentation 
and  sculptures  for  his  great  Triumphal  Arch  from  buildings  of 
an  earlier  period.  A graphic  summary  of  this  destruction  of 
.Roman  antiquities  by  the  Romans  themselves  is  given  by  Grego- 
vorious  in  his  “ History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  He  says: 

“ Charlemagne  had  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off 
ancient  columns  and  sculptures  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  . . . the  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  be- 

came the  order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in 
transferring  antique  columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches;  the 
nobles,  and  even  the  abbots,  took  possession  of  magnificent  ancient 
edifices  which  they  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  modern  towers; 
and  the  citizens  established  their  workshops,  ropewalks  and 
smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial  Rome.  The  fish- 
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erman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  of  the  Tiber,  the  butcher 
displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcell  us,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnifi- 
cent slabs  of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  senators 
in  the  theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Csesar,  Mark  Antony, 
Augustus  and  other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculp- 
tured sarcophagi  of  Roman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion and  converted  into  cisterns,  washing  vats,  and  troughs  for 
swine ; and  the  table  of  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps 
formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious  Roman,  or  a slab  of  ala- 
baster once  used  by  some  noble  Roman  lady  for  the  display  of  her 
jewelry.  For  several  centuries  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
sembled a vast  limekiln,  into  which  the  costliest  marbles  were  cast 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Romans  in- 
cessantly pillage,  burn,  dismantle  and  utterly  destroy  the  glorious 
old  city.” 

If  we  seek  for  illustrations  of  this  destructive  propensity  farther 
east,  we  discover  that  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byzantium  in  the  fourth  century,  the  desire  to  embellish  the  new 
capital  with  churches  as  soon  as  possible  led  to  the  frequent  pil- 
laging of  materials  from  pagan  temples  to'  adorn  the  Christian 
houses  of  worship.  This  resulted  in  many  architectural  incon- 
gruities, capitals  failing  to  match  their  columns,  columns  ranging 
inaccurately  in  height,  etc. 

Human  nature  appears  to  have  been  very  much  alike  in  all 
countries  and  all  ages ; and  the  same  spirit  which  led  the  Egyptians 
to  rob  the  Pyramids  of  their  outer  casings  of  polished  stone  for 
other  structures  because  it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  stone 
there  than  it  was  to  quarry  and  polish  new  stones,  was  expressed 
by  the  neighbors  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  who  pulled  down 
the  solid  masonry  of  that  historic  place  to  build  farmhouses  and  pot 
factories.  Benson  J.  Bossing,  writing  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga in  1850,  said: 

“ For  more  than  half  a century  the  walls  of  the  fort  have  been 
common  sport  for  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
convenient  quarry;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  affords  rare 
facility  for  builders  to  carry  off  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed 
me  that  sixty-four  years  ago  he  assisted  in  the  labor  of  loading  a 
vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  taken  from  the  fort  to  build  an 
earthenware  factory  on  Missisquoi  Bay.”  * 

* See  the  account  of  the  restoration  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Mr.  S.  H.  P. 
Pell  in  our  last  Annual  Report. 
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The  mutilation  and  disfigurement  of  notable  features  of  the 
natural  landscape  upon  a scale  calling  for  restraint  may  be  re- 
garded, perhaps,  as  a more  modem  phase  of  this  vandalism.  The 
great  advance  in  the  physical  sciences  generally  and  in  engineer- 
ing particularly  in  modem  times  has  led  to  this  commercial  as- 
sault on  nature.  In  olden  times  the  highways  generally  followed 
natural  grades  and  curved  around  hills  and  other  obstacles.  To-day, 
the  engineer  draws  a straight  line,  and  blasts  his  way  along  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points.  The  highway  and  the  rail- 
road defy  Nature  and  go  where  they  will.  The  growth  of  electrical 
science  within  twenty-five  years  has  given  a new  value  to  water- 
falls;. and  now  commercial  enterprise  seeks  to  create  mill  ponds 
in  superb  valleys,  such  as  the  Hetch-Hetchy  in  the  Yosemite 
JSTational  Park,  or  to  divert  the  water  from  its  natural  course  to 
drive  the  wheels  of  industry,  as  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  ancient 
times  the  wood-chopper  made  a prayer  of  conciliation  to  the  spirit 
of  a tree  before  he  cut  it  down,  so  real  was  his  belief  that  his  gods 
dwelt  in  the  forests.  To-day  the  woodsman  has  no  hesitation  and 
in  the  United  States  the  forests  are  falling  from  three  to  five  times 
as  fast  as  they  are  growing,  not  only  robbing  the  landscape  of 
much  of  its  beauty  but  also  vitally  affecting  the  history  of  the 
people.  As  the  commerce  of  ancient  Pome  has  been  curtailed  by 
the  cutting  of  forests  and  the  drying  up  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Tiber,  so  within  the  history  of  living  man  in  the  United  States, 
mill  streams  have  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  rape  of  the 
forests,  and  our  own  history  is  being  changed.  Sometimes  beauti- 
ful features  of  landscape  are  disfigured  by  the  operation  of  quarry- 
men  like  those  which  threatened  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson 
before  they  were  rescued  by  private  generosity  and  public  appro- 
priations. When  notable  features  of  the  scenery  are  not  utilized 
physically,  they  are  oftentimes  disfigured  by  commercial  .sur- 
roundings or  rendered  disagreeable  by  demands  for  sight-seeing 
fees,  as  was  the  case  of  Niagara  Falls  before  they  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  Again,  the  shade  trees  which 
border  our  thoroughfares  are  frequently  mutilated  by  the  contrac- 
tors erecting  electric  wires,  as  has  been  the  case  notably  in  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  while  glaring  billboards  and  posters,  affixed  to  trees 
and  rocks  or  erected  in  conspicuous  places,  mar  some  of  the  finest 
vistas  in  city  and  country. 
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These  operations  against  historic  landmarks  and  notable  land- 
scapes might  be  permitted  to  continue  unrestrained  if  they  did 
no  harm ; but  the  natural  revulsion  of  intelligent  public  sentiment 
against  them  is  a sure  indication  that  they  are  to  be  deplored. 

Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  neglect  and  demolition  of  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  are  so  universally  regretted?  No  doubt  one 
great  reason  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  well-nigh  criminal  to  destroy 
or  to  undo  great  works  of  art  and  architecture  which  embody  the 
product  of  the  labor  and  the  genius  of  so  many  men  of  so  many 
ages.  It  is  like  nullifying  the  lives  of  so  many  generations  of 
men  — like  obliterating  them  from  the  scroll  of  time  — so  far  as 
their  productive  labors  are  concerned.  It  is  like  setting  back  the 
calendar  of  years  to  the  time  before  those  works  were  made,  and 
creating  a condition  the  same  as  if  the  works  had  never  been  per- 
formed. It  is  depriving  the  world  of  what  makes  for  civilization 
and  of  what  civilization  is  entitled  to  have,  namely,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  best  products  of  human  genius  of  all  preceding  genera- 
tions. 

But  there  is  another  reason  . of  more  universal  application  than 
the  foregoing.  The  reason  which  we  have  just  mentioned  is 
based  largely  on  the  consideration  that  the  monuments  — archi- 
tectural or  sculptural  — are  great  in  themselves ; and  that  they 
possess  intrinsic  value,  either  on  account  of  their  magnificence  or 
their  artistic  refinement.  But  an  historic  monument  may  possess 
value  through  an  association  of  ideas  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  this  is  true  equally  of  the  palace  and  the  cottage.  In- 
deed, it  is  frequently  truer  of  the  cottage  than  of  the  palace.  One 
may  stand  unmoved  before  a certain  open-timbered,  stuccoed  house 
in  Stratford,  not  knowing  its  history;  but  what  visions  flash 
through  the  mind  at  the  words  “ Here  lived  Shakespeare  ” ! What 
a procession  of  characters  moves  before  the  mind’s  eye ; what  his- 
tories of  men  are  revived;  what  insights  into  the  human  soul 
are  recalled ! Or  one  may  stand  before  the  modest  wooden  home 
of  a gentleman  farmer  in  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  and  feel  no  stirring 
of  the  emotion  until,  he  knows  that  here  lived  Washington.  Then 
the  blood  tingles,  and  the  nerves  thrill.  Then  the  building  loses 
its  insignificance,  and  the  vision  of  the  great  patriot,  general  and 
statesman  transforms  it  into  a shrine  of  national  patriotism.  The 
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log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  and  the 
diminutive  cottage  of  Poe  in  New  York  City,  lowly  in  themselves 
and  meaner  than  any  of  the  more  modern  habitations  in  their 
vicinity,  take  on,  through  their  associations,  a meaning  and  a 
value  which  are  inestimable. 

And  men  need  these  physical  objects  to  stimulate  their  imagina- 
tions and  help  them  fix  their  thoughts'  on  the  ultimate  ideas  which 
they  represent.  The  rationale  of  all  elevating  symbolism  is  the 
rationale  of  these  historic  teaching  objects,  and  the  humblest  of 
them  may  be  the  most  inspiring.  The  similitude  of  the  form  of 
the  most  disgraceful  method  of  capital  punishment  in  use  nineteen 
centuries  ago  is  used  by  five  hundred  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  to  lift  their  thoughts  to'  the  Great  Exemplar  and  to  in- 
spire them  to  noble  living. 

When  one  realizes  the  influence  of  tradition,  precedent  and 
example  upon  men’s  actions, — an  influence  oftentimes  greater 
than  that  of  written  law  — it  is  easy  to'  see  a very  practical  value 
in  the  conservation  of  historic  landmarks.  But  when  the  advocate 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  scenery  presents  himself  before  a 
legislative  body,  especially  if  he  run  counter  to  powerful  commer- 
cial interests,  he  is  apt  to'  be  met  with  the  argument,  expressed  or 
implied,  that  scenic  preservation  is  not  a subject  of  general  im- 
portance; that  it  is  a matter  of  aesthetics,  and  that  i,t  is  designed 
to  benefit  only  the  refined  and  highly  cultured  few.  A little  re- 
flection, however,  cannot  fail  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this  view 
of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  love  of  natural  beauty  may  be  said  to  be 
common  to  both  cultured  and  uncultured  people,  and  with  both 
young  people  and  old  people.  Of  the  many  evidences  of  this  fact, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is;  afforded  by  the  audiences'  which 
attend  the  free  lectures  for  adults  given  under  the  supervision  of 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Ph.H.  LL.D.  (a  Trustee  of  this  Society), 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  These 
audiences  are  made  up  largely  of  persons  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  school  education.  The  lecture  “ centers  ” are  lo- 
cated all  over  the  city,  covering  an  area  of  300  square  miles,  and 
the  audiences  are  composed  of  men  and  women  of  all  nationalities 
and  occupations,  and  sometimes,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
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of  children.  The  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening  after  work 
hours.  One  of  the  lecturers,  whose  subjects  relate  to  American 
scenery  and  whose  lectures  are  illustrated  with  colored  stereopti- 
con  views  of  beautiful  landscapes,  tells  us  that  the  applause  during 
his  lectures  and  the  words  of  compliment  given  after  the  lectures 
by  working  people  who  linger  to  speak  to  him  give  unmistakable 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  natural  beauty.  He  says  that 
frequently,  when  he  shows  upon  the  optical  screen  some  notable 
view,  such  as  that  of  Niagara  Falls,  he  will  notice  a sound  like 
the  involuntary  in-drawing  of  the  breath  by  the  audience,  which 
indicates  the  instantaneous  reflex  action  produced  on  minds  of 
only  average  intelligence  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  scenery. 
Thoreau,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Murray,  Muir  and  other  poets  and 
prose  writers  have  with  varying  degrees  of  success  endeavored 
to  express  the  exalted  ideas  inspired  by  natural  scenery,  but  there 
is  a vast  range  of  emotions,  common  to  all  degrees  of  mankind, 
which  are  stirred  by  the  works  of  nature  and  which  can  only  be 
felt.  You  cannot  express  them  any  more  than  you  can  write  a 
tear  or  speak  a thrill.  The  conservation  of  natural  scenery,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  disparaged  because  it  is  “ aesthetic.” 

But  beautiful  scenery  has  more  than  an  aesthetic  value.  Science 
has  demonstrated  the  intimate  relation  between  mental  conditions 
and  physical  conditions.  Our  reservations  of  natural  beauty  — 
our  great  National,  State  and  City  parks,  where  portions  of  Na- 
ture are  preserved  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, — 
promote  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people.  They  rest  the  eye 
and  the  mind.  In  them,  the  nerves,  strained  by  the  tension  of  life 
in  the  crowded  city,  relax.  The  lungs  inhale  air  uncontaminated 
by  the  germ-laden  dust  of  the  pavement.  The  trees  give  a grateful 
shade  and  the  radiation  from  grass  and  leaf  adds  to  the  coolness 
of  the  retreat.  If  the  reservation  contains  boulders  or  glaciated 
rock  surfaces  as  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City;  or  a great 
waterfall  like  Niagara;  or  a wonderful  gorge  like  Letchworth 
Park;  or  a marvelous  canyon  like  the  Grand  Canyon,  then  the 
mind  of  the  thinking  person  is  set  to  working  and  the  thoughts  are 
lifted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  operations  of  nature. 
Then  the  reservations  of  natural  beauty  become  also  open-air 
universities  of  the  people,  teaching  them  of  the  working  of  the 
great  fundamental  forces  >f  Nature;  and  great  undenominational 
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cathedrals,  by  means  of  which  a man  may  realize  the  words  of 
Pope : 

“ Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

Thus  these  reservations  of  natural  beauty  have  more  than  an 
aesthetic  value.  Their  value  is  also  physical,  educational,  and,  in 
a broad  sense,  religious. 

The  movement  for  the  preservation  of  nature-monuments  by 
means  of  public  parks  and  reservations  is  essentially  a democratic 
movement.  W ithout  entering  into’  the  conflicting  theories  of 

agrarian  ownership  which  have  troubled  states  from  the  early  days 
of  Pome  to  the  present  time,  it  is  natural  for  many  to  ask  why 
man,  bom  to'  live  on  the  earth,  should  not  at  least  have  free  access 
to  places  where  he  may  gaze  upon  that  earth,  even  if  he  may  not 
own  it.  Public  parks  in  the  cities  serve  to  equalize  the  inequality 
between  the  advantages  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  this  respect. 
Public  parks  in  the  country  do  the  same.  If  it  were  not  for  River- 
side Park  in  Hew  York  City,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  and 
Stony  Point  Park  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  and  a few 
municipal  parks  on  either  bank,  the  public  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely excluded  from  access  to  the  shores  of  the  American  Rhine. 

The  members  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  who  have  given  $3,500,000  or  more  in  money  and  lands 
for  public  parks  and  landmark  protection,  and  others  who  have 
been  similarly  generous  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  very  genuine  and  very  practical  philanthropists,  and  our  leg- 
islators who  have  voted  public  moneys  for  similar  purposes  have 
performed  a very  high  civic  duty. 

Among  the  many  letters  which  we  have  received  from  time  to 
time  from  the  leaders  of  modern  thought  and  education  commend- 
ing our  propaganda,  is  one  from  Chancellor-emeritus  Henry  M. 
MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Hew  York  University,  in  which  he 
says,  concerning  this  form  of  teaching: 

“ Scenic  and  historic  places  and  objects  teach  patriotism  and 
nourish  moral  sentiments  while  they  care  also  in  some  measure 
for  the  aesthetic  nature.  When  once  established,  these  famous 
places  become  unsalaried  teachers.  They  never  die,  never  ask  to 
be  retired  on  pensions,  and  their  voices  grow  stronger  and  more 
convincing  with  increased  age.  May  your  Society  be  prosperous 
in  adding  to  the  roll  of  these  immortal  teachers.” 
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OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  Officers,  Trustees  and  principal  Committees  of  the  Society 
are  as  follows: 

Honorary  President. 


Mrs.  E.  IT.  Harriman New  York 

President. 

George  Frederick  Iaunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D New  York 

V ice-Presidents. 

1st,  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett New  York 

2nd, 'Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D . . . .New  York 

3rd,  Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4th,  Hon.  George  W.  Perkins New  York 


Treasurer. 

Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips 


New  York 


Henry  E.  Gregory 


Counsel. 


New  York 


Secretary. 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  H.  D New  York 


Trustees. 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.  D 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

Henry  Harper  Benedict 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman  . . . . 

John  Adams  Brown 

Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D . . . . 
Charles  Mason  Dow,  LL.  D 


New  York 

. . . .Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

.New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York 

.Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Hon.  Algernon  Sydney  Frissell 


Hew  York 


Hon.  Robert  Livingston  Fryer.  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory.., .Hew  York 

Francis  Whitney  FIalsey .Hew  York 

Hon.  William  Bailey  Howland Hew  York 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey,  B.  A Warsaw,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford Oswego,  H.  Y. 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  I) Hew  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb.. Hew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee Stony  Point,  H.  Y. 

Henry  Marcus  Leipziger,  Ph.  L>.,  LL.  D Hew  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchwortii Hew  York 

Emerson  McMillin  ,....; Hew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Meachem Syracuse,  H.  Y. 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D Hew  York 

Gordon  Hastings  Peck ,.  .West  Haverstraw,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins Hew  York 

Hon.  H.  Taylor  Phillips  ......... Hew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Bedfield  Proctor Utica,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  Herman  Bidder  Hew  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sacicett.  Hew  York 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford Hew  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer Yonkers,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins , .Hew  York 

Albert  Ulmann  Hew  York 

Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D Geneva,  H.  Y. 


Executive  Committee. 


George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Chairman.  .Hew  York 


John  Adams  Brown . .Hew  York 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell.  Hew  York 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory Hew  York 

Henry  Marcus  Leipziger,  Ph.  L).,  LL.  L) Hew  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins Hew  York 

Hon.  H.  Taylor  Phillips ■, Hew  York 

Hon.  Herman  Bidder  Hew  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett Hew  York 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford Hew  York 
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Auditing  Committee. 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spofford,  Chairman.  . . .New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb New  York 

Albert  Ulmann  .New  York 

Central  Hudson  River  Committee. 

EdWard  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D.,  Chairman New  York 

Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Edward  E.  Hill Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  New  York 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D New  York 

Capt.  Henry  Metcalfe New  York 

Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  Jr New  York 

Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Walter  T.  Thompson Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Civic  Improvement  Committee. 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett,  Chairman New  York 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.  D New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton . .New  York 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman New  York 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D New  York 

Arthur  Goadby  New  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb New  York 

Emerson  McMillin New  York 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins New  York 

Hon.  Herman  Bidder  New  York 

Conservation  Committee. 

Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Chairman Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman New  York 

Charles  Mason  Dow,  LL.  D Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  William  Bailey  Howland New  York 

George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D New  York 
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Henry  Marcus  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D Hew  York 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth Hew  York 


Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D Geneva,  H.  Y. 

Finance  Committee. 

Hon.  Charles  Ainsworth  Spoeeord,  Chairman.  . . .Hew  York 


Henry  Harper  Benedict Hew  York 

John  Adams  Brown  . Hew  York 

Algernon  Sydney  Frissell Hew  York 

Hon.  Robert  Livingston  Fryer Buffalo',  H.  Y. 

Hon.  H.  Taylor  Phillips Hew  York 

Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett.. , Hew  York 


Fort  Brewerton  Committee. 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingseord,  Chairman . Oswego,  H.  Y. 


Hon.  Thomas  I).  Lewis Fulton,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Meachem Syracuse,  H.  Y. 

Col.  Thomas  Redeield  Proctor.  TJtica,  H.  Y. 


Letchworth  ParJc  Committee. 

Wolcott  Julius  Humphrey,  B.  A.,  Chairman.  .Warsaw,  H.  Y. 


Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 

Charles  Mason  Dow,  LL.  D Jamestown,  H.  Y.  j 

ILon.  Robert  Livingston  Fryer Buffalo,  H.  Y.  ; 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey Hew  York 

Hon.  Thomas  Pettibone  Kingsford  . . . Oswego,  H.  Y.  i 

Henry  Marcus  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D Hew  York  j. 

Ogden  Pearl  Letchworth  Hew  York 

Hon.  H.  Taylor  Phillips . . Hew  York 


Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  H.  D Geneva,  H.  Y. 

Lower  Hudson  River  Committee. 

Hon.  George  Walbridge  Perkins,  Chairman Hew  York 

Hon.  Abram  De  Ronde Englewood,  H.  J.  I 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge Hew  York  ! 

Eugene  B.  Laird,  M.  D Haverstraw,  H.  Y.  ! 
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Waldo  G.  Morse Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Muschenheim New  York 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward Montrose,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  N.  Wood Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Membership  Committee. 

Henry  Ellsworth  Gregory,  Chairman New  York 

Edward  Dean  Adams,  LL.  D New  York 

Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown.  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Bryson  Delavan,  M.  D New  York 

Hon.  Robert  Livingston  Fryer Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  William  Bailey  Howland New  York 

Emerson  McMillin New  York 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D New  York. 

Col.  Thomas  Redfield  Proctor ITtioa,  N.  Y. 

Nominating  Committee. 

John  Adams  Brown,  Chairman New  York 

Henry  Harper  Benedict New  York 

Reginald  Pelham  Bolton . .New  York 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey . .New  York 

Hon.  William  Bailey  Howland New  York 

Emerson  McMillin New  York 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  Committee. 

Hon.  Stephen  Howard  Thayer,  Chairman.  . . .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Croes Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hampton  D.  Ewing.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Henderson Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Kingman.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  A.  Warren,  M.  D Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Sites  and  Inscriptions  Committee. 


Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Chairman Hew  York 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey Hew  York 

Frederick  Stymetz  Lamb Hew  York 

Albert  Ulmann  .Hew  York 

The  Secretary .Hew  York 


Stony  Point  Committee. 

Gordon  Hastings  Peck,  Chairman ....  West  Haverstraw,  H.  Y. 


Henry  Kirke  Bush-Brown Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee Stony  Point,  H.  Y. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D Hew  York 

Edward  Lasell  Partridge,  M.  D Hew  York. 

Lion.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley Peekskill,  H.  Y. 

The  Secretary .Hew  York 


Tappan  Monument  Committee. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hamilton  Lee,  Chairman.  . .Stony  Point,  H.  Y. 

Frank  R.  Crumbie  . . . Hyack,  H.  Y. 

Gordon  Hastings  Peck West  Haverstraw,  H.  Y. 

Eugene  E.  Perry .Hyack,  H.  Y. 

Van  Wyck  Rossiter.  , Hyack,  H.  Y. 

Hon.  Stephen  FIoward  Thayer .Yonkers,  H.  Y. 

The  President  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  standing  committees 
unless  expressly  excused  from  such  service. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Society  are  in  the  Tribune  Building, 
Ho.  154  Hassau  street,  Hew  York  City. 


CHARTER. 

The  Society  was  originally  incorporated  by  a special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  (chapter  166  of  the  laws 
of  1895),  under  the  title  of  “ The  Trustees  of  Scenic  and  Historic 
Places  and  Objects,1 ” which  title  was  changed  by  chapter  302  of 
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the  laws  of  1898  to  “ The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic 
and  Historic  Places  and  Objects,”  and  by  chapter  385  of  the  laws 
of  1901  to  “ The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.”  It  had  on  January  1,  1914,  a total  membership  of  511. 

Its  charter  reads  as  follows: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York , represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly , do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons  : William  H.  Webb,*  Samuel 
D.  Babcock,*  John  M.  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles  A. 
Dana,*  Oswald  Ottendorfer,*  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Porter, 

! William  Allen  Butler,*  Momay  Williams,  George  G.  Haven,* 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,*  Henry  E.  Howland,* 
Edward  P.  Hatch,*  William  L.  Bull,*  James  M.  Taylor,  J.  Hamp- 
den Robb,*  Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,  William 
M.  Evarts,*  Wager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,  Frederick  W. 
Devoe,*  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  'S.  Tallmadge,* 
Thomas  V.  Welch,*  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,*  Frederick  J. 
De  Peyster,*  Morgan  Dix,*  John  A.  Stewart,  Charles  0.  Bea- 
man,* Frances  Vinton  Greene,  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  D.  Raymond, 
George  N.  Lawrence,*  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Augustus  Frank,* 
Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  John  Hudson  Peck,  Sherman  S.  Rogers,* 
William  Hamilton  Harris,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alexander  B. 
Crane,  John  Hodge,*  Robert  L.  Fryer,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,* 

I Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Hawley,  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
Frederick  D.  Tappan,*  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Henry  R.  Durfee, 
H.  Walter  Webb,*  and  such  others  as  shall  become  associated  with 
, them  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  with  all  the  powers  and 
| subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  section  of  chapter  thirty- 
five  of  the  general  corporation  law  as  amended  by  chapter  six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and  shall  be 
capable  of  purchasing,  taking,  receiving,  and  holding  by  gift, 
j grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  in  trust  or  perpetuity,  real 
j and  personal  estate  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation, 
j the  value  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars.  (Chapter 
j 166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memorable 
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or  picturesque  places  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  hold  real  and  personal  property  in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful 
trusts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors  thereof  and  said 
corporation,  and  to'  improve  the  same;  admission  to  which  shall 
be  free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection 
thereof  as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  prop- 
erty shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  State  of  Hew  York. 
(Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 3.  The  affairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty-five 
Trustees,  a quorum  of  whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  continue  to  hold  office  until 
others  are  elected  in  their  stead  as  provided  by  the  said  by-laws. 
Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by 
chap.  302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§ 4.  Hone  of  the  Trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation  shall 
receive  any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  interested 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  relating  to'  the  affairs  of 
said  corporation,  nor  shall  said  corporation  make  any  dividend  or 
division  of  its  property  among  its  members,  managers,  or  officers. 
(Chapter  166,  1895.) 

§ 5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually,  at  a time  to  be 
fixed  by  the  by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  fol- 
lowing . officers : A President,  four  Vice-Presidents  and  a Treas- 
urer, who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  are  provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  also 
appoint  a Secretary  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  manage,  transact,  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corpo- 
ration, to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission  of  its  members,  and  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  and  remove  its  employes  at 
pleasure.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  no'  capital  stock,  and 
shall  have  no  power  to  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  incumber  any 
of  its  property.  (Chapter  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385, 
1901.) 

§ 6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to'  the  Legislature 
a statement  of  its  affairs,  and  from  time-  to  time  report  to  the 
Legislature,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  recommendations  as  are 
pertinent  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  and  may  act 
jointly  or  otherwise  with  any  persons  appointed  by  any  other 
State  for  similar  purposes  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  act,  whenever  the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to 
be  accomplished  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other 
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State  or  can  only  be  attained  by  such  joint  action.  (Chapter  166, 
1895.) 

§ 7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

NECROLOGY. 

During  the  year  1913  the  Society  lost  19  members  by  death, 
namely:  Mr.  George  Sullivan  Bowdoin,  ILon.  Addison  Brown, 
Mr.  William  Lanman  Bull,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  So- 
ciety; Mr.  William  Mitchell  Burns,  Mr.  Carll  H.  De  Silver,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Devoe,*  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Society  and 
for  many  years  a Vice-President;  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley,  Mr.  William 
F.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Jackson,  Mr.  Josiah  Letchworth,* 
brother  of  the  donor  of  Letchworth  Park;  Hiram  J.  Messenger, 
Ph.D.,  for  nine  years  a Trustee  of  the  Society;  J.  P.  Morgan, 
LL.D.,*  Honorary  President  of  the  Society;,  Mr.  Arthur  Schoell- 
kopf,  Mr.  William  Seeligsberg,  Hon.  D.  McN.  K.  Stauffer,*  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  and  a mem- 
ber of  our  Manor  Hall  Committee;  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr. 
Louis  Windmuller  and  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

Since  the  first  of  January  we  have  sustained  the  loss  of  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Butler,  another  member  of  our  Manor  Hall  Committee, 
and  of  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  an  Honorary  Member. 

Many  of  these  members  were  distinguished  citizens  and  noted 
for  their  public  spirit  and  generous  philanthropy.  All  of  them 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  work  of  scenic  and  historic  preser- 
vation, and  i,n  their  death  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  the 
Society  has  sustained  a great,  loss. 

Gen.  Stewart  Lydon  Woodford , who  died  in  New  York  City 
February  14,  1913,  while  not  an  official  of  this  Society,  had  been 
a member  for  a decade  and  had  been  thrown  into  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  its  Trustees  in  various  public  affairs.  As  a soldier, 
diplomat,  orator  and  leading  citizen,  he  embodied  a combination 
of  qualities  which  made  him  a remarkable  figure  in  the  rapidly 
diminishing  generation  which  he  represented.  He  was  bom  in 

* Brief  biographical  notices  of  Messrs.  Devoe,  Morgan  and  Stauffer  appeared 
in  our  last  Annual  Report.  A notice  of  Mr.  Letchworth  appears  on  page  86 
following. 
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Hew  York  September  3,  1835,  and  was  descended  from  early 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestry.  His  academic  degrees,  in 
course  and  honorary,  were  as  follows  : A.  B.  in  1854  and  A.  M. 
in  1866  from  Columbia  University;  A.  M.  in  1866  from  Yale 
University  and  in  1869  from  Trinity  College;  LL.D.  in  1870 
from  Trinity,  1889  from  Dickinson  and  1908  from  Marietta;  and 
D.  C.  L.  from  Syracuse  in  1894.  He  was  also  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  2d  Class,  of  Japan  in  1908  and  the 
Crown  Order,  1st  Class,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1910. 
Gen.  Woodford  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  but  rendered  distin- 
guished civil  service  to  the  State  and  the  Ration  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Hew  York,  mem- 
ber of  the  Electoral  College,  Member  of  Congress,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Hew  York,  and  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in 
1898  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  127th  Hew  York  Infantry 
in  1862,  Colonel  of  the  103d  United  States  Colored  Troops  in 
1865,  and  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in  1865 
for  “ zeal,  efficient  and  generally  meritorious  conduct.”  His  last 
conspicuous  public  service  was  as  President  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  Commission  in  which  his  sympathy  with  the  activities 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was 
particularly  manifest.  Gen.  Woodford  married  in  1857  Julia  E. 
Capen,  and,  after  her  death,  he  married  in  1900  Isabel  Hanson. 
The  latter,  and  a daughter  by  his  former  wife,  are  living. 

Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper , who  died  in  Albany,  H.  Y.,  April  27, 
1913,  was  one  of  the  great  educators  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
native  of  Westford,  H.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  June  21,  1848. 
After  graduating  from  the  Albany  Academy  in  1866  he  studied 
law  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  from  which  he  received  his  Bache- 
lor’s degree  in  1871.  Colgate  University  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him  in  1889,  Columbia  University  in  1903 
and  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1905.  He  practiced  law  in  Al- 
bany until  1885,  meanwhile  serving  several  years  upon  the  Albany 
Board  of  Education  and  one  term  as  Member  of  Assembly  in  1881. 
In  1885-86  he  was  a member  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of 
Alabama  Claims,  and  from  1886  to  1892  was  State  Superinten- 
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dent  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  old  system.  From  the  latter 
position  he  was  called  to  Cleveland,  O.,  to  become  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  After  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1894 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  held 
the  latter  position  ten  years,  meanwhile  declining,  in  1898,  the 
office  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City  upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  greater  City.  In  1904,  upon  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  State  educational  systems  described  in  our  last  Annual 
Report  (page  110),  Dr.  Draper  became  the  first  State  'Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  distinction  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
Indian  Commissioners.  His  services  to'  the  cause  of  education  as 
an  administrator,  author  and  editor  were  recognized  by  many 
public  honors,  silver  and  gold  medals  and  honorary  degrees.  He 
married  in  1872  Abbie  Louise  Lyon  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  who 
survives  him  with  two  children,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Brown  and  Dr. 
Edwin  Lyon  Draper. 

Dr.  Hiram  John  Messenger , who  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 14,  1913,  had  for  nine  years  been  a Trustee  of  this  Society 
and  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  its  work.  When  possible 
to  arrange  his  affairs  so  as  to  come  to  New  York  from  his  home  in 
Hartford  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Trustees  he  did 
so;  and  when  he  could  not  attend,  he  penalized  himself  with  a 
self-imposed  fine  in  the  shape  of  a contribution  to  the  Treasury. 
The  sincerity  of  his  interest  was  manifested  by  his  will,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  $1,000  to  the  Society.  He  was  born  in  Canandai- 
gua, N.  Y.,  July  6,  1855.  His  ancestors  were  English  as  far  as 
he  could  trace  them,  and  the  first  of  them  in  America  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  New  England.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his  family 
moved  to  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  School  in  1875.  He  graduated  from  a literary  course  at 
Cornell  University  in  1880  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
mathematics  at  Cornell  in  1886.  After  spending  a year  in  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  in  London,  he  was  Assistant  Professor  or 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  various  American  colleges  and  New 
York  University.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  was  Actuary  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  a 
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prolific  author  on  subjects  of  national  health.  He  was  unmarried, 
and  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  John  F.  Wilcox  of  Cortland. 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson , who  died  in  Hew  York  on  February 
1,  1914,  was  of  the  generation  of  General  Woodford,  and  held  the 
same  military  rank,  that  of  brevet  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  sendees  in  the  Civil  War;  but  unlike 
Gen.  Woodford,  he  was  a native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  his 
civic  career  was  distinctively  that  of  a litterateur.  He  was  born 
April  28,  1832,  the  son  of  a poet  and  publisher,  William  Wilson. 
While  he  was  a child,  his  family  moved  to  Poughkeepsie,  H.  Y., 
where  he  was  educated.  After  traveling  in  Europe,  he  went  to 
Chicago  in  1857  and  founded  the  Chicago  Record.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  was  Major  of  the  15th  Illinois  Cavalry,  Colonel  of  the  4th 
United  States  Colored  Cavalry  and  Aide-de^Camp  to  Gen.  H.  P. 
Banks.  From  personal  acquaintance  with  great  men  of  his  time 
— Lincoln,  Thackeray,  Gladstone,  King  Edward,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Washington  Irving,  Charles  Dickens,  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Sherman,  Admiral  F arragut,  and  others,  he 
had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  was  a delightful  racon- 
teur. His  greatest  historical  work  is  the  four  volume  “ Memorial 
History  of  Hew  York.”  Among  his  other  numerous  literary  pro- 
ductions are  the  “ Great  Commanders  Series,”  “ The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Scotland,”  “ Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,”  “ Sketches 
of  Illinois  Officers,”  “ Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  and  his  Diary,”  “ Life 
of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,”  “ Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers,” 
“ Bryant  and  his  Friends,”  “ The  World’s  Largest  Libraries,” 
“ Love  and  Letters,”  “ Life  of  Gen.  Grant,”  “ The  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,”  and  “ Thackeray  in  the  United  States.”  He 
had  the  degrees  of  D.  C.  L.  from  St.  Stephen’s  College  and  L.  H. 
D.  from  Hobart  College.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  historical 
matters,  delivered  many  addresses  on  historical  occasions,  and  was 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  erection  of  public  monuments. 
For  his  services  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Columbus 
Monument  in  Hew  York  City  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain  in  1894.  In  1869  he  married  Jane  Emily  Searle  Cogswell 
of  Hew  Brunswick,  H.  J.,  who  died  in  1904.  In  1907  he  married 
Mary  LI.,  the  widow  of  his  old  friend,  Admiral  J.  W.  A.  Hichol- 
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son.  The  latter,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Sylvester  Henry,  a daughter  by 
his  first  wife,  survive  him. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ANDREW  H.  GREEN’S 

DEATH. 

While,  with  the  passing  away  of  so  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  Society,  the  work  goes  on  in  new  hands  and  with  new  support, 
it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  note  the  occurrence,  during 
the  past  year,  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Society,  Andrew  H.  Green. 

Mr.  Green’s  tragic  death  occurred  on  November  13,  1903.  Soon 
thereafter,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Society,  the  Andrew  IT.  Green 
Memorial  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  Association,  of  which  Hon.  Jacob 
A.  Cantor  is  now  President,  raised  by  popular  subscription  a fund 
now  amounting  to  $6,976.63.  A site  for  the  monument  in  Central 
Park  opposite  110th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  was  approved  by 
the  Park  Commissioner.  The  City  appropriated  $50,000  toward 
the  monument,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  design  should 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  but 
the  appropriation  was  rescinded  in  1910  by  a general  resolution 
rescinding  all  unexpended  appropriations.  Unsuccessful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  a State  appropriation.  In  November, 
1913,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  renewing 
the  request  for  an  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  $35,000. 

If  there  is  any  mitigation  of  the  sense  of  mortification  which 
this  delay  on  the  part  of  the  City  causes,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  lapse  of  a decade  has  served  only  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  value  of  Mr.  Green’s  example  of  civic  virtue  and  the 
need  of  holding  it  up  to  public  emulation.  The  debt  which  New 
York  City  owes  to  Mr.  Green’s  memory  is  immeasurable.  As 
member  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  as  Trustee 
of  New  York  University,  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the 
two  great  city  Museums,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  promotion 
of  public  education  and  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
As  an  officer  of  philanthropic  institutions  he  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate. As  Commissioner,  President  and  Comptroller  of  Cem 
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tral  Park  during  its  formative  years,  he  was  the  master-builder 
of  that  great  institution,  which  is  a daily  blessing  to  the  adults 
and  children  of  the  City.  As  Comptroller  of  the  City’s  finances 
at  a period  when  there  was  vital  need  of  the  firmest  official  integ- 
rity, he  rescued  the  municipal  credit  from  disaster  and  saved  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  City  Treasury.  On  three  classes  of  items 
alone,  in  five  years  he  reduced  the  annual  expenditures  as  follows : 

In  1871.  In  1876. 

For  stationery  and  printing  from $1,018,958.00  to  $157,741.00 

For  advertising  from  1,093,369.00  to  48,510.00 

For  gas  from  over  1,000,000.00  to  620,466.00 

$3,112,327.00  to  $826,717.00 


This  does  not  take  into  account  innumerable  other  reductions, 
nor  the  legislative  and  other  schemes  designed  fi>  loot  the  City  of 
additional  millions  which  he  blocked.  As  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  other  Commissions,  he  promoted  many  great  public 
improvements  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  daily  comfort  of  mil- 
lions of  people  depend.  As  projector  and  chief  instrument  in  se- 
curing municipal  consolidation,  with  its  resultant  benefits  to  all 
the  Boroughs,  he  was  by  common  consent  called  the  Father  of 
Greater  Hew  York. 

To  the  State  at  large  he  rendered  many  notable  services,  con- 
spicuous among  which  were  his  twenty  years’  service  as  member 
and  President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  his  pioneer  efforts  which  contributed  largely 
to  the  saving  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Green’s  civic  labors  not  only  set  a high  standard  of  public 
duty,  but  their  results  were  of  a practical  and  lasting  character, 
and  the  City  of  Hew  York  in  justice  to  itself  can  well  afford  to 
appropriate  for  his  public  memorial  a very  small  percentage  of 
what  he  saved  to  the  City  in  dollars  and  cents. 

AHHHAL  REPORTS. 

The  State,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  printing  law,  prints  only 
500  copies  of  our  Annual  Report.  The  demands  for  the  Report, 
however,  are  so  great  that  the  Society  is  obliged  to  print  at  its  own 
expense  600  copies  additional.  These  reports  are  sent  gratuitously 
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to  the  supporters  of  our  work:  and  to  the  principal  public  libraries 
and  universities  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  now  impossible  to  sup- 
ply complete  files  of  these  publications,  as  some  reports  are  out  of 
print.  Following  is  a list  of  the  Reports,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  out  of  print : 


No. 

Y ear. 

Pages. 

Illust. 

No. 

Y ear. 

Pages. 

Illust. 

*1. 

1896 

10 

*11. 

1906 

238 

13 

*2. 

1897 

6 

12 

1907 

252 

19 

3. 

1898 

4 

13. 

1908 

278 

19 

4. 

1899 

13 

14. 

1909 

310 

17 

5. 

1900 

84 

26 

15. 

1910 

446 

31 

*6. 

1901 

87 

9 

16. 

1911 

612 

68 

*7. 

1902 

125 

9 

17. 

1912 

668 

74 

*8. 

1903 

160 

22 

18. 

1913 

832 

77 

*9. 

1904 

222 

15 

19. 

1914 

76 

*10. 

1905 

247 

21 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
Trustees.  Written  reports  of  the  condition  of  every  fund  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  and  the  State  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
Trustee  at  every  meeting  and  printed  in  the  minutes  which  go 
regularly  to  all  the  Trustees.  All  Society  moneys  are  disbursed  on 
authorized  vouchers,  drawn  pursuant  to  budgets  or  special  reso- 
lutions; and  all  State  funds  upon  authorized  voudhers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Legislative  appropriations.  Although  the  Society 
has  the  administration  of  certain  State  properties*  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  it  receives  no  financial  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  general  work.  The  appropriations  of  public  moneys 
which  it  receives  are  applied  exclusively  to  the  specific  objects  for 
which  they  are  made  without  any  administrative  charges.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Society  devote  their  time,  their  thought,  and  fre- 
quently their  purses,  to  the  Society’s  work  without  recompense 
other  than  the  satisfaction  of  serving  their  fellow-men  in  a public 
work.  The  charter  of  the  Society  forbids  any  member  of  the  cor- 
poration to  receive  any  compensation  or  to  have  any  interest,  di- 

* Stony  Point  Battlefield,  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Letchworth  Park,  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  and  Fort  Brewerton. 
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rect  or  indirect,  in  any  contract.  And  among  the  employes  of  the 
Society  there  are  no  sinecures.  State  funds  are  received  and  dis- 
bursed upon  itemized  vouchers,  first  audited  by  the  officers  of  the 
Society  and  afterward  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State. 
Statements  of  these  disbursements  are  given  hereafter  under  the 
headings  of  Stony  Point  State  Reservation,  Letchworth  Park  and 
Philipse  Manor  Hall. 

For  the  maintenance  of  its  general  work  the  Society  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  membership  dues,  occasional  voluntary  contributions, 
and  the  income  from  certain  investments.  The  Society’s  own  funds 
are  classified  under  four  heads,  namely,  the  General  Fund,  the 
Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund,  the  Letchworth  Legacy  and 
the  Manor  Mall  Fund  Cochran  Gift. 


General  Fund. 

The  General  Fund  consists  of  the  receipts  from  membership 
dues,  special  donations  and  certain  investments  and  is  used  for 
the  general  work  of  the  Society.  Following  is  a classified  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913: 

Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  January  1.  1913 $1,219  57 

Three  Life  Members  @ $100 $300  00 

Annual  Members  @ $5  1,962  50 

Nine  Sustaining  Members  @ $25  225  00 

Eighteen  special  subscriptions  @ $50  900  00 

Two  special  paid  up  subscriptions  @ $250  500  00 

Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson . 250  00 

J.  P.  Morgan’s  estate  1,000  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper 2,000  00 

A.  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund,  interest 400  00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bliss,  gift 50  00 

Dr.  Hiram  J.  Messenger,  donation 40  00 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports 48  77 

Sale  of  Stony  Point  medals  1 75 

7,678  02 


$8,897  59 


Disbursements. 


Secretary’s  salary  $2,499  97 

General  printing  and  stationery 198  27 

Special  printing:  600  extra  Annual  Reports $4.90  00 

Trustees’  Minutes 172  05 

Equestrian  statues  booklet  85  00 

By-laws : 43  05 

Yosemite  campaign 28  00 

: 818  10 
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Postage,  telegrams  and  exchange  349  08 

Stenographer 432  30 

Public  meetings  (other  than  printing  and  postage) 293  00 

Telephone 20  72 

Office  rent  300  00 

Traveling  expenses  84  69 

Press  clippings  14  68 

Messenger,  freight  and  express 68  15 

Photographs  and  drawing  materials  44  50 

Miscellaneous:  Indian  monument  tablet  $70  00 

Engrossing  J.  P.  Morgan’s  resolution 50  00 

Contribution  to  Titanic  Memorial 50  00 

Contribution  to  Mayor’s  Billboard  Com’n 25  00 

Contribution  to  Yosemite  Defense  Com 50  00 

Mayor  Gaynor’s  funeral 28  64 

Storage  and  safe  deposit 30  00 

Sundry 39  48 

Investment  of  paid  up  subscriptions 1,000  00 

1,343  12 


$6,526  58 

Balance  December  31,  1913  2,371  01 


$8,897  59 


We  also  have  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Bliss,  invested  in  a five  per  cent,  guaranteed  first  mortgage  cer- 
tificate Series  II,  No.  1869,  of  the  Westchester  and  Bronx  Title 
and  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co. 

We  also  have  the  sum  of  $1,000,  being  a portion  of  paid-up 
special  contributions,  invested  in  two  five  per  cent,  guaranteed 
first  mortgage  certificates  of  $500  each,  Series  J,  Nos.  .2368 
and  2369,  of  the  Westchester  and  Bronx  Title  and  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Co. 


Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  consists  of  $10,000 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  heirs  and  in  memory  of  the  Society’s 
founder.  The  principal  is  permanently  invested  in  one  regis- 
tered gold  certificate,  No.  1,  Series  V5,  of  Corporate  Stock  of  the 
City  of  New  York  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 
The  income  from  this  fund,  amounting  to  $400  a year,  is  paid 
into  the  General  Fund  for  current  expenses.  The  income  was 
applied  during  the  past  year  to  the  payment  of  the  following 
General  Fund  hills; 
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W.-S.  Phillips  Co.,  printing  minutes,  December $18  60 

“ “ “ January 18  60 

“ “ ££  February 17  05 

££  ££  ££  March 17  05 

££  ££  “ April 23  25 

££  ££  ££  May 15  50 

££  ££  ££  June-October - 38  75 

Tiffany  & Co.,  Indian  tablet 70  00 

Polhemus  Printing  Co 9 20 

Letters  Co.,  multigrapliing  1 00 

Seaman’s  Church  Institute  Titanic  Memorial  50  00 

Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  printing  list  Statues  70  00 

Annin  & Co.,  carrying  belt  for  flag  1 00 

Yosemite  Defense  Committee 50  00 


$400  00 


Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran  Gift. 

In  order  that  the  affairs  of  the  Philipse  Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers 
may  be  collated  more  conveniently  for  reference,  we  have  given 
the  financial  statement  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran  Gift 
under  the  heading  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  on  page  59  following. 

Letchivortli  Legacy. 

For  a similar  reason  we  give  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Letchworth  Legacy  account  under  the  heading  of  Letchworth 
Park  on  page  87  following. 

General  Remarks  on  Finances. 

While  the  Society  starts  the  year  1914  with  a larger  cash  bal- 
ance on  hand  and  larger  permanent  investments  than  ever  before, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  generosity  of  our  members  and  Trustees 
who  have  given  both  time  and  money  to  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  also  to  the  strict  and  business-like  economy  with 
which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed.  In  fact 
our  determination  to  keep  within  our  resources  has  so  restricted 
our  operations  that  we  are  not  able  to  meet  all  of  the  demands 
upon  us  or  avail  ourselves  of  many  opportunities  for  work  of 
great  public  value.  The  Annual  Memberships  do  not  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  Society,  and  are  supplemented  by  special 
short-term  subscriptions.  If  one  hundred  persons  would  give  the 
Society  $1,000  each  for  a permanent  endowment,  the  increased 
income  of  $5,000  a year  resulting  therefrom  would  greatly  enlarge 
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the  Society’s  usefulness.  The  Society’s  nineteen  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  increasing  activity  indicate  its  permanency  as  a 
public  institution,  and  its  conservative  management  we  believe 
entitles  it  to  public  confidence. 

There  is  no  organization  in  this  country  with  exactly  the  same 
scope  and  character,  and  it  is  recognized  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  as  the  leading  exponent  in  this  country  of  those  civic 
amenities  represented  by  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks 
and  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  features  of  nature  which  conduce 
so  much  to  the  education  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  are  a 
conspicuous  index  of  our  advancing  civilization.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  generous  and  public-spirited  men  and  women  will  come 
forward  during  the  coming  year  and  place  the  Society  on  a finan- 
cial foundation  which  will  be  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  a fluctuat- 
ing membership. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

During  the  past  season  the  Society  has  held  two  notable  public 
meetings,  both  of  them  jointly  with  and  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  The  first  was  on  Friday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1913,  and  is  reported  more  fully  under  the  heading  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  second  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1914,  and  is  mentioned  more  fully  under  the  heading  of 
Atlantic  Coast  Scenery  on  page  226. 

The  co-operation  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  this  Society. 

As  indicating  the  attitude  of  that  distinguished  institution  on 
questions  involving  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery  and  his- 
toric landmarks,  it  has  added  great  force  to  the  general  movement 
throughout  the  country  for  this  form  of  conservation. 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  PARK. 

Given  to  the  State  by  Mrs.  Thacker . 

Before  reporting  the  details  of  our  administration  of  the  various 
State  properties  which  have  hitherto  been  committed  to  our  care, 
we  must  record  briefly  the  munificent  gift  of  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Park  to  the  State,  reserving  a fuller  description  of  the  property 
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and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  gift  for  an  appendix  to 
this  Report.  This  magnificent  park,  consisting  of  350  acres  of 
beautiful  mountain  land  in  the  Helderbergs  near  Albany,  was 
given  to  the  State  in  March,  1914,  by  Mrs.  John  Boyd  Thacher 
of  Albany  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  It  is 
given  upon  condition  that  it  “ shall  be  forever  dedicated  to  and 
used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  a public  park  and  natural 
scenic  reservation,  to  be  known  as  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  and 
for  no  other  purpose. ” (See  plates  43  to  52.) 

The  gift,  which  embraces  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  State  of  Hew  York  and  which  possesses  very  great  scientific 
and  educational  value  on  account  of  its  highly  fossiliferous  strata, 
is  not  only  a fine  example  of  private  generosity,  but  also  a singu- 
larly appropriate-  memorial  of  a man  who,  as  a public  official  and 
private  citizen,  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  and  who  had  an 
international  reputation.  It  is  a conspicuous  example  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  give  public  parks  — gifts  which  are  both 
beautiful  and  useful  — as  memorials  of  loved  ones.  Under  the 
headings  of  both  England  and  Germany,  in  this  Report,  instances 
are  cited  of  not  only  private  gifts  of  this  sort  as  personal  monu- 
ments, but  also  of  community  action  in  the  purchase  of  forests 
and  park-lands  as  anniversary  memorials  of  respected  rulers. 
The  gift  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  will  stand  among  those  of 
the  first  order  in  the  class  of  nature-monuments  to  distinguished 
citizens.  Its  value  will  be  three-fold : As  a monument,  it  will 

be  a memorial  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thacher,  whose  personalities 
are  indissolubly  associated  in  it;  as  a public  park,  it  will  confer 
its  benefits  upon  the  public  for  generations  to  come;  and  as  an 
example,  it  will  have  a far-reaching  influence  and  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  such  benefactions. 

In  acknowledging  the  honor  of  being  once  more  chosen  as  the 
trustee  of  a great  public  gift,  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  express 
the  profound  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hew  York 
for  the  beautiful  park  which  has  been  given  for  their  enjoyment. 

In  Appendix  A to  this  Report  we  have  described  the  park  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  conveyance  to  the  State. 
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STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD  STATE  RESERVATION. 

General  Maintenance. 

The  Stony  Point  Battlefield  State  Reservation  consists  of 
thirty-four  acres  of  a rocky  peninsula  which  projects  into  the 
Hudson  River  from  its  west  bank  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  pursuant  to  chapter  764  of  the  laws  of  1897 
and  is  in  the  custody  of  this  Society.  Adjoining  the  State 
Reservation  on  the  east  and  occupying  the  extreme  tip  of  the  pro- 
montory, is  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Reservation  of  nine 
acres.  At  the  entrance  of  the  State  Reservation  on  the  west  is 
an  acre  of  land  belonging  to  this  Society,  upon  which  is  the  stone 
memorial  arch  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Stony  Point  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence on  account  of  the  conspicuous  part  it  played  in  the  struggle 
for  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  particularly  for  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  the  American  troops  under  the  immediate 
leadership  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  general  direction  of 
Washington  on  the  night  of  July  15-16,  1779,  by  which  they 
surprised  this  almost . impregnable  position  and  captured  it  from 
the  British.  It  was  also  the  western  terminus  of  the  famous 
King’s  Eerry  between  Verplanck’s  and  Stony  Points,  and  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  many  of  the  great  figures  in  the  drama  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

From  the  scenic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  precipitous  slopes,  generally  clothed  with 
grass  and  trees,  present  on  the  shore  line  and  some  of  the  upland 
picturesque  out-croppings  of  rock,  and  the  foliage,  blossoms  and 
berries,  from  the  appearance  of  the  dog-wood  flowers  in  spring  to 
the  ripening  of  their  scarlet  berries  in  fall,  present  a variety  of 
form  and  hue  which  are  equally  the  delight  of  the  artist  and  the 
general  lover  of  nature. 

The  Reservation  has  over  a mile  and  a quarter  of  roads  as 
follows : 
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Feet. 

Right  of  way  from  highway  to  park . 1,900 

Memorial  Arch  to  Dock 1,550 

Loop,  from  Stone  Fountain  to  lighthouse 1,500 

Old  Road  from  Lighthouse  on  south  side.  . 1,100 

Old  Road  from  railroad  bridge  to  old  house . 800 


6,850 


It  also  has  various  footpaths ; one  keeper’s  house  and  museum 
of  stone  and  wood ; one  old  wooden  cottage ; five  open  pavilions  or 
summer  houses,  of  random  rubble  and  unpainted  wood,  harmoniz- 
ing, like  the  keeper’s  house,  with  the  scenery ; ten  old  cannon,  six 
of  them  mounted  on  carriages  on  the  sites  of  Revolutionary  earth- 
works, in  addition  to  one  at  the  Memorial  arch  and  the  trophies 
in  the  museum;  a steamboat  dock;  a row  of  eight  concrete  bath- 
houses on  the  beach ; one  modern  public  comfort  station  with  run- 
ning water ; an  equipment  of  drinking  water  hydrants  and  foun- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  park ; and  various  other  minor 
accessories.  (See  plates  37  to  40.) 

The  Reservation  is  under  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  Stony 
Point  Committee  of  the  Society,  whose  names  are  given  on  page 
28-  preceding.  The  Society  and  the  public  are  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Gordon  EL  Peck  of  West-  ITaver- 
straw,  and  to  the  resident  member,  Hon.  Thomas  LI.  Lee  of  Stony 
Point,  for  their  self-sacrificing  attention  -to  the  details  of  the  work 
on  the  ground. 

The  Society  flatters  itself  on  its  success  in  keeping  such  a large 
area  in  a safe  and  attractive  condition  with  such  a small  expendi- 
ture of  money  as  that  recorded  in  the  financial  statement  follow- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  maintaining  the  roads, 
paths  and  structures,  keeping  the  underbrush  cut  down,  and  gen- 
erally caring  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public,  the 
new  public  comfort  station  south  of  the  stone  drinking  fountain 
near  the  center  of  the  Reservation  has  been  opened  up  (plate 
39),  the  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  steamboat  dock  has  been 
secured  by  a retaining  wall,  and  suitable  accommodations  for 
bathers  have  been  provided.  The  latter  had  become  imperative 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  persons  resorting  to  the  little 
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crescent-shaped  beach  adjacent  to  the  steamboat  dock  during  the 
summer  for  bathing  in  the  river.  By  an  ingenious  plan,  the 
retaining  wall  just  mentioned  has  been  made  to  serve  three  pur- 
poses: It  makes  the  road  to  the  steamboat  dock  more  secure,  it 
prevents  the  earth  crumbling  down  upon  the  beach,  and  it  serves 
as  the  back  wall  of  eight  compartments  designed  for  the  use  of 
bathers  in  changing  their  clothes.  These  bath-houses  are  entirely 
of  stone  and  concrete  except  the  doors.  They  have  a shower-bath 
for  common  use.  (See  plate  37.) 

Co-operation  of  Federal  and  State  Reservations. 

For  several  years  past  the  Society  has  had  correspondence  with 
the  United  States  lighthouse  authorities  with  a view  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  adjacent  reservations  at  Stony  Point  upon  a common 
plan.  By  public  act  No.  217,  approved  June  17,  1910,  Congress 
authorized  “ a park  road  and  approaches  thereto  and  footpaths 
and  other  improvements  on  the  lighthouse  reservation  at  Stony 
Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  New  York,  at  a total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $7,500,”  but  as  Congress  made  no  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  on  the  United  States 
Reservation  in  connection  with  those  on  the  State  Reservation  has 
been  held  in  abeyance. 

The  local  lighthouse  inspector  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  lighthouse  on  the  top  of  the  hill  be  abandoned  and  a new  one 
be  built  near  the  bell-tower  on  the  extreme  point  near  the  water, 
and  in  October,  1913,  our  representative  conferred  with  Hon. 
George  R.  Putnam,  Lighthouse  Commissioner,  in  Washington, 
with  reference  to  our  assuming  control  of  the  unused  part  of  the 
lighthouse  reservation  if  the  projected  plan  is  carried  out.  Com- 
missioner Putnam  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  turning  over  to 
this  Society  the  unused  portion  of  the  Federal  Reservation  either 
by  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  or  by  deed  to  be 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  will  give 
this  matter  further  consideration  during  the  summer  of  1914  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Bureau’s  estimates  of  appro- 
priations to  he  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 
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If  the  plan  is  consummated,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  Stony  Point  Reservation,  as  it  will  add  several  acres 
of  picturesque  and  historic  land  to  the  area  available  for  public 
use. 

Visitors  to  Stony  Point. 

As  we  have  no  turnstile  or  other  means  of  counting  all  the 
visitors  to  Stony  Point  who  come  by  land  and  water,  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  monthly  reports  of  personal  observa- 
tions by  the  keeper.  Undoubtedly  many  persons  visit  the  Reser- 
vation who  are  not  actually  seen  and  counted,  and  we  believe  that 
an  estimate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  actual  count  is 
the  approximate  total.  Following  are  the  numbers  of  visitors 
actually  counted  and  estimated  for  the  calendar  years,  from  Jan- 
uary 1 to  December  31,  since  we  have  been  keeping  a record. 
The  unusually  large  number  in  1909  was  due  to  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration.  The  other  fluctuations  are  due  largely  to  the 
weather  and  particularly  the  weather  on  holidays. 


Calendar  Actual  Estimated 

Year.  Count.  Total. 

1904  11,857  14,821 

1905  14,080  17,600 

1906  '14,579  18,224 

1907  12,773  15,966 

1908  18,915  23,644 

1909  * 24,851  31,064 

1910  12,834  16,043 

1911  16,698  20,872 

1912  12,809  16,011 

1913  14,607  18,259 


Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds. 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  moneys  received  and  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  Stony  Point  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913: 
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Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911. 

(Appropriation  $3,000.) 

Debit. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $2,978  37 

Aug.  14,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 21  00 

Lapsed 63 

$3,000  00 

Credit. 

Disbursements  previously  reported $2,978  37 

July  10,  1913. 

11  Earle  Hoyt,  labor  15  44 

12  Annin  & Co.,  flag  5 56 

Lapsed 63 

$3,000  00 

Chapter  51+6,  Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $600.) 

Debit. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $100  00 

Feb.  18,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

Apr.  13,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

June  23,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

Aug.  17,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

Oct.  24,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

$600  00 

Credit. 

Disbursements  previously  reported  $100  00 

February  10,  1913. 

2 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  December-January 100  00 

April  8,  1913. 

3 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  February-March 100  00 

June  12,  1913. 

4 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  April-May 100  00 

August  21,  1913. 

5 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  June- July 100  00 

October  8,  1913. 

6 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  August-September 100  00 


$600  00 
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Chapter  51^7,  Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $500.) 

Debit. 

Dct.  24,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer $250  00 

Credit. 

October  8,  1913. 

1  C.  T.  Allison,  stonework  and  gutters 250  00 


Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1918. 

(Appropriation  $950.) 

Debit. 

Aug.  14,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer $31  69 

Aug.  27,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 68  25 

Sep.  4,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 36  10 

Sep.  22,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 54  25 

Oct.  24,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 363  50 

Dec.  29,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer 4 84 

$558  63 

Credit. 

July  10,  1913. 

1 Earle  Hoyt,  labor  $31  69 

August  7,  1913. 

2 A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.,  toilet  paper,  etc 18  50 

3 E.  O.  Rose,  scythe,  brooms,  etc 17  60 

August  21,  1913. 

4 Peter  M.  Hart,  labor  68  25 

September  8,  1913. 

5 Peter  M.  Hart,  labor  54  25 

October  8,  1913. 

6 Peter  M.  Hart,  labor  , 38  50 

7 C.  T.  Allison,  retaining  wall  250  00 

8 JE.  D.  Keesler,  painting  flagpole  75  00 

December  20,  1913. 

9 Argus  Printing  Co.,  printing  4 84 


$558  63 
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Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913. 
(Appropriation  $850.) 


Debit. 

Dec.  29,  1913,  Received  from  State  Treasurer $100  00 

Credit. 

December  20,  1913. 

1 William  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  October-Novembor $100  00 


PHILIPSE  MANOR  HALL  AT  YONKERS. 

Description  and  Use. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall  is  situated  in  the  City  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
which  touches  New  York  City  on  its  northern  boundary.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  acre  of  ground  fronting  on  Warburton 
Avenue,  Dock  Street  and  Woodworth  Place,  a few  blocks  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Station,  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
and  is  the  nucleus  from  which  the  City  grew.  It  is  a venerable 
stone  building  of  uncertain  age,  dating  back  at  least  to  1725  or 
1730  and  part  of  it  possibly  to  1682,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Lords 
of  Philipsborough  Manor,  one  of  the  great  Manors  on  the  LIudson 
River  during  the  Colonial  Period.'”'  (See  plates  33  to  36.) 

The  building  which  for  forty  years  preceding  had  been  used  as 
the  Village  Hall  and  City  Hall,  was  purchased  in  1908  from  the 
City  of  Yonkers  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mrs.  William 
E.  Cochran,  who  gave  $50,000  for  that  purpose,  and  given  to  the 
State  of  New  Yrork  upon  condition  that  it  should  he  in  the  custody 
of  this  Society.  The  building  and  land  are  valued  at  $100,000, 
and  in  selling  them  for  $50,000  the  municipality  considered  that 
it  was  also  giving  $50,000  toward  the  consummation  of  the  long 
desired  preservation  of  the  building  as  an  historic  monument. 
Besides  Mrs.  Cochran’s  original  gift  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase 
of  Manor  Hall  which  was  paid  directly  to  the  City  of  Yonkers,  Mrs. 
Cochran  and  her  son,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  have  given 
to  this  Society  $16,788.75  for  the  renovation  of  the  Manor  Hall 

* The  "history  of  the  Manor  ancl  the  building  is  given  in  a cloth-bound 
book  of  256  pages,  with  illustrations,  entitled  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  and  sold  at  cost  of  printing  and  carriage  at  75  cents  a 

copy. 
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and  $865.04  for  the  publication  of  the  Manor  Hall  book.  In 
addition  to  the  historical  and  architectural  interest  of  the  old 
building  itself  is  the  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Cochran’s  remark- 
able collection  of  colonial  furniture  and  portraits  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans by  Benjamin  West,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copley,  Peale  and  other 
celebrated  artists  which  are  deposited  in  the  building.  The  col- 
lection of  paintings  alone  is  valued  at  $100,000. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  grounds  we  have  erected  for 
the  heating  apparatus  a brick  building,  entirely  separated  from 
the  Manor  Hall.  The  Manor  Hall  is  heated  by  steam  conducted 
from  the  small  building  through  under-ground  pipes.  By  this 
means  the  risk  from  fire  is  greatly  reduced.  Both  buildings  are 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Manor  Hall  property,  including  improvements  made  by 
us  and  the  Cochran  loan  collections,  is  now  valued  at  $250,000. 

The  Manor  Hall  is  fulfilling  admirably  the  function  for  which 
it  was  made  a public  monument.  It  is  the  civic  center  of  patriotic 
interest,  and  not  only  the  shrine  of  individual  pilgrimages  but 
also  the  meeting  place  of  patriotic  and  historical  societies.  The 
Yonkers  Historical  Society  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  meet  there  regularly,  and  on  frequent  occasions 
addresses  on  local  history  are  delivered  by  Hon.  T.  Astley  Atkins 
and  others.  The  fullest  use  of  the  building,  however,  is  pre- 
vented by  the  lack  of  furniture.  When  the  municipal  authorities 
vacated  the  building,  they  removed  all  the  furniture,  including 
the  benches  in  the  large  room  formerly  used  as  the  Common 
Council  Chamber.  For  this  room  particularly  we  need  an  equip- 
ment of  chairs  and  one  or  two  desks  or  tables  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  public  gatherings.  Motives  of  economy  prevented  the 
Legislature  from  granting  our  application  for  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  in  1913  and  we  have  renewed  our  request  this 
year.  We  trust  it  will  be  granted. 

The  State’s  economy  last  year  also  compelled  us  to  resort  to 
private  means  to  provide  a night  watchman  for  the  protection  of 
the  State’s  property  as  well  as  the  valuable  contents  of  the  build- 
ing. The  only  regular  employees  are  the  Superintendent  who  is 
present  in  the  Manor  Hall  during  the  daytime,  and  the  janitor 
who  lives  in  the  detached  cottage.  On  account  of  the  open  situ  a- 
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tion  of  the  building,  facing  three  different  streets,  it  is  danger- 
ously exposed  to  burglars  and  the  porticoes  and  grounds  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a resort  of  loungers  and  disreputable  char- 
acters at  night.  A night  watchman  is  therefore  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance. 

The  names  of  our  Manor  Hall  Committee  are  given  on  page  27 
preceding.  The  chief  care  has  devolved  on  Judge  Stephen  IT. 
Thayer,  Chairman,  for  whose  generous  devotion  the  Society  and 
the  public  are  greatly  indebted. 

The  financial  report  which  follows  will  show  how  economically 
the  property  has  been  administered  during  the  past  year.  The 
expenses  have  included  the  papering  and  painting  of  the  janitor’s 
cottage,  some  minor  repairs  to  the  Manor  Hall,  which  is  now  in 
good  condition,  the  removal  from  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
Manor  Hall  of  the  old  iron  drinking  fountain,  and  certain  repairs 
to  the  sidewalks,  curb-stones  and  gutters.  On  account  of  the  park- 
like character  of  the  grounds,  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  have 
received  the  usual  care. 

Visitors  to  the  Manor  Hall. 

The  Manor  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  is  visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Lacking  the  means  for  actually  counting  visitors,  we 
cannot  state  precisely  the  number  of  them,  but  our  superintendent 
estimates  them  at  15,000  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1913.  We  have  frequently  stated  that  the  Manor  Hall  was  widely 
known  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  the  visitors  come. 
Following  are  some  of  the  names  registered  in  the  Visitors’  Book 
during  1913:  Charles  E.  Roche  of  London,  Lucy  H.  White  of 

London,  T.  D’Ante  Hooper  of  Birmingham,  Thomas  Fagan  of 
Liverpool,  C.  Hawkins  of  Hull,  England ; W.  L.  B.  Williamson 
of  Glasgow,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Crookston,  and  Alexander 
Russell  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  great-great-grandson  of  Frederick 
Philipse;  Jan  Leilsard  of  Heerenveen,  Holland;  E.  Lindquist  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden ; Prince  Brancaccio  of  Rome,  Italy ; Mrs. 
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G.  B.  Hart  of  Tokio,  Japan;  Domingo  T.  Reantaso  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ; K.  Dalton  of  V ancouver,  B.  C. ; Joseph  La  Badie 
of  Montreal,  and  A.  E.  Cameron  of  Annapolis,  H.  S.  From  the 
United  States  we  had  visitors  from  points  as  far  west  as  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Salt  Lake  City,  LTtah,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  nearby  was  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
of  Hew  York  City,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  who  visited  the  Manor  Hall  on  April  26, 
1913.  Among  other  visitors  were  Edward  Payson  Weston  of 
Hew  York,  the  famous  pedestrian;  A.  L.  Fitch  of  Westmoreland, 

H.  Y.,  great-grandson  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Smith,  who  had  charge 
of  Major  Andre  after  his  arrest;  Dr.  Thomas  Goodrich  Lee  of 
Hew  York,  who  was  born  in  the  house  on  August  11,  1851 ; A.  J. 
Conant  of  Hew  York,  aged  93  years,  who  in  1860  painted  the 
portrait  of  Lincoln  wdiich  is  in  the  Cochran  collection  in  the 
Manor  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  Wells  of  Chicago,  111.  The  latter, 
who  formerly  resided  in  the  Manor  Hall,  is  the  wife  of  the  grand- 
son of  Lemuel  YJells,  who  owned  the  Manor  Hall  property  prior 
to  1842. 

Considerable  interest  attached  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Russell,  before 
mentioned,  as  it  is  said  that  he  is  the  first  member  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  Philipse  family  to  set  foot  in  America  since  the 
family  lost  its  possessions  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Royal  cause.  He  visited  the  Manor  Hall  for  sev- 
eral hours  on  January  22,  1914.  Although  he  registered  his  name 
simply  as  “Alexander  Russell,”  he  said  that  his  full  name  was 
Alexander  Duncan  Cunningham  Russell.  An  account  of  his  visit 
is  printed  in  the  Yonkers  Daily  News  of  January  26,  1914,  from 
which  many  of  the  following  facts  are  gleaned.  Mr.  Russell,  who 
graduated  from  Oxford  University  in  1910,  and  who  studied  law 
for  a while  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  arrived  in  Hew  York 
just  before  his  visit  to  the  Manor  Hall  and  was  visiting  Mr.  C.  P. 
Morley,  another  Oxford  man,  at  Ho.  149  Madison  Avenue,  Hew 
York.  He  sailed  again  on  Saturday  morning,  January  31.  He 
is  reported  by  the  Yonkers  paper  as  lamenting  the  loss  of  property 
by  his  ancestors  and  saying  that  he  was  looking  for  a business 
opening  in  Hew  York  so  that  he  could  “ show  people  there  is 
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some  of  the  old  Philips©  blood  in  my  veins.”  Mr.  Russell  said 
that  he  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Frederick  Philipse,  last 
proprietor  of  the  Philipse  Manor,  and  great-grandson  of  his 
daughter  Maria  Eliza  Philipse  who  married  Lionel  Smythe, 
seventh  Viscount  Strangford,  in  New  York  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 4,  1779.  This  marriage  is  referred  to  on  pages  42  and  17 1 
of  our  book  entitled  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall.”  According  to  Mr. 
Russell,  Viscount  Strangford  was  a poor  Irish  peer  who  came  to 
America  with  the  British  soldiers  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
the  patriots.  He  was  entertained  at  Manor  Hall,  fell  in  love  with 
and  proposed  to  Maria  Eliza  Philipse,  but  her  father  would  not 
let  her  marry  a man,  who,  though  a peer,  was  a mere  Captain  in 
the  army.  But  misfortune  to  the  Philipses  appeared  to  help  the 
Captain.  The  campaign  of  the  American  army  in  Westchester 
county  forced  the  Philipse  family  behind  the  British  lines  within 
New  York  City,  and  the  Philipse  lands  were  confiscated.  The 
misfortune  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  changed  his  attitude  toward 
Viscount  Strangford.  Lie  acquiesced  in  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  and  a splendid  ceremony  celebrated  the  event  in  New 
York.  After  the  confiscation  of  Philipsborough  Manor,  the 
Philipse  family  split  into  two  branches  — the  American  and  the 
English.  No  member  of  the  English,  branch  ever  set  foot  in 
America,  it  is  said,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Russell  in  January, 
1914.  The  English  Philipses  were  liberally  provided  for  by  the 
English  government. 

Mr.  Russell,  speaking  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  seventh 
Lord  Strangford,  said : u His  son  was  Percy  Clinton,  eighth 

Lord  Strangford,  who  was  mv  grandfather  and  who  married  Ellen 
Burke,  a niece  of  Edmund  Burke.  He  made  money  and  was 
Ambassador  to  Portugal  and  to  Constantinople.  My  father  was  a 
General  in  the  English  army.  Many  of  my  relatives  have  been  in 
Parliament  and  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  stand  for  election 
from  one  division,  but  I had  no  money  and  I decided  to  come  to 
this  country.” 

Mr.  Russell  studied  the  Manor  Hall  with  great  interest.  He 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  beautifully  decorated  stucco 
ceiling  of  the  southeast  parlor  which  indicates  the  stage  of  refine-* 
ment,  culture  and  artistic  achievement  which  the  community 
attained  under  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
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Mary  Philipses  Marriage  Settlement. 

In  former  Reports  and  in  onr  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall  ” book 
we  have  referred  frequently  to  another  daughter  of  the  last  Lord 
of  Philipse  Manor,  namely,  Mary  Philipse,  who  excited  the 
admiration  of  Washington  but  who  married  Col.  Roger  Morris  of 
the  British  Army.  Every  bit  of  information  concerning  this  old 
Colonial  family  is  of  interest,  because  the  family  history  wTas  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  State.  We  therefore 
give  herewith  a copy  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Roger  Morris 
and  Mary  Philipse.  It  is  found  at  page  550  of  volume  20  of 
Deeds  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  and  reads 
as  follows.  We  have  broken  it  up  into  paragraphs  for  the  sake 
of  legibility: 

This  Indenture  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  Jany  in  the  31st 
year  of  the  reighn  of  our  Sovereighn  Lord  George  the  Second  by 
the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Brittain  France  and  Ireland  King  de- 
fender of  the  faith  &c ; and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1758  ; Between 
Mary  Phillips  of  the  first  part  Major  Roger  Morris  of  the  Second 
part,  and  Johanna  Phillips,  and  Beverly  Robinson  of  the  third 
part, 

Witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  a Mariage  intended  to  be 
had  and  Solemnized  between  the  said  Roger  Morris  & Mary 
Phillips  and  the  settlement  herein  after  made  by  the  said  Roger 
Morris  on  the  said  Mary  Phillips  and  for  and  in  Consideration 
of  the  sum  of  five  Shillings  current  money  of  the  Province  of  Hew 
York  by  the  said  Johanna  Phillips  and  Beverly  Robinson  to  her 
the  said  Mary  Phillips  at  or  before  the  Ensealing  & delivering  of 
these  presents  well  and  truly  paid  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged  and  for  divers  other  Good  causes  and  considerations 
her  thereunto  moving  She  the  said  Mary  Phillips  hath  granted 
bargained  Sold  Released  and  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  doth 
Grant  Bargain  sell  releas  and  confirm  unto  the  said  Johanna 
Phillips  & Beverly  Robinson  (in  the  actual  Possession  now  being 
by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  them  thereof  made  for  one  whole 
Year  by  Indenture  bearing  date  the  day  next  before  the  day  of 
the  date  of  these  presents  and  by  force  of  the  Statute  for  Trans- 
fering  of  uses  into  Possession)  and  to  their  Heirs: 

All  those  Several  Lotts  or  parcells  of  land  known  by  the  several 
Hames  of  Lott  number  three,  Humber  five,  and  number  nine,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  Meadow  Land  lying  in  lot  Ho  two  which 
Lotts  Humber  3,  5,  9,  and  two,  are  part  of  a certain  tract 
or  persal  of  Land  granted  unto  Adolph  Phillips  since  deceased  by 
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his  Late  Majesty  King  William  the  third  by  his  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  seal  of  the  Province  of  New  York:  Bearing  date 
the  Seventeenth  day  of  June  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1697; 
Scituate  lying  and  being  in  Dutchess  County  in  the  High  lands 
on  the  East  side  of  Hudsons  River ; and  are  butted  and  bounded 
as  follows : To  wit 

Lott  No  3 beginning  at  two  Hemlock  bushes  Standing  in  a gully 
between  Bull  and  Brakeneck  Hills  on  the  East  side  of  Hudsons 
River  and  from  thence  running  N.  77  degrees  East  386  Chains 
to  a heap  of  Stones  and  walnut  bush  Marked  P.  R.  1753;  Stand- 
ing in  the  west  line  of  Lot  No  4 and  is  also  the  Northeast  corner 
of  lott  number  two;  then  North  ten  degrees  East  228  Chains  to  a 
heap  of  Stones  thirty  links  North  of  a White  oak  Tree  marked 
P 1753  being  the  north  west  corner  of  Lott  Number  four,  then 
South  eighty  seven  degrees  west  408  Chains  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fishkill  from  thence  down  several  courses  of  Hudsons  River  to 
the  beginning,  including  Poll  apes  Island;  Containing  about  8600 
Acres : — 

Lott  Number  5 beginning  at  a heap  of  Stones  in  the  line  of  the 
Manor  of  Courtland  at  the  South-east  corner  of  Lot  Number  4, 
then  North  ten  degrees  east  947  Chains  to  a heap  of  Stones  at 
the  Northeast  corner  of  lot  No  6 then  North  87  degrees  East  344 
Chains  to  a heap  of  Stones  which  is  the  North  West  corner  of  Lott 
No  6 thence  south  10  Degrees  West  along  the  line  of  Lot  No  6 960 
Chains  to  a heap  of  Stones ; In  the  line  of  the  Manor  of  Courtland, 
at  the  Southwest  corner  of  lot  No  6 ; Then  west  along  the  line  of 
the  manner  of  Courtland  340  Chains  to  the  beginning  containing 
about  31,200  Acres: — 

Lot  Number  9 Beginning  at  a hemlock  tree  Standing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  East  Branch  of  Croton  River,  and  a heap  of 
Stones  on  the  north  side,  which  is  also  the  Southeast  Corner  of 
lot  No  6,  in  the  line  of  the  mannor  of  Courtland  from  thence  run- 
ning North  ten  degrees  East  333  Chains  to  a heap  of  Stones  and  a 
Walnut  tree  mark’d  P.  R.  1753,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hill  near 
an  old  meeting  House  in  the  line  of  Lott  No  6 : being  the  South- 
west Comer  of  Lott  No  8 : then  East  along  the  line  of  Lott  No  8 : 
337  Chains  to  a Chestnut  bush  marked  P.  R.  1753  Standing  in 
the  Oblong  line  on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Llill  which  is  the  South- 
east comer  of  lot  No  8 : thence  southerly  as  the  oblong  line  Runs 
333  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  mannor  of  Courtland  in  Peach 
Pond  thence  West  along  the  said  Mannor  of  Courtland  336  Chains 
to  the  beginning  about  11,220  Acres: 

And  the  one  third  part  of  the  Meadow  land,  lying  in  lot  No  2 ; 
Beginning  five  Chains  from  the  upland  upon  Danfords  Creek  and 
running  to  Crooked  Creek  five  chains  from  the  upland  then  down 
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Crooked  Creek  to  the  Meadow  belonging  to  lot  Ho  1 then  North- 
west to  Martlers  Rock  then  along  the  upland  the  North  side  of 
little  Island  in  the  meadow  to  the  month  of  Danfords  creek  then  : 
up  the  said  Creek  to  the  beginning  containing  82  Acres : — 

And  also  all  & Singular  other  the  lands  tenements  Heridi la- 
ments and  real  Estate  whatsoever  & wheresoever  of  her  the  said 
Mary  Phillips  and  also  all  the  Estate  Right  title  Interest  Posses- 
sion claim  and  Demand  whatsoever  of  her  the  said  Mary  Phillips 
of  in  and  to  all  and  Singular  the  said  lots  or  percels  of  Land  above 
mentioned  and  Described  and  all  and  Singular  her  other  lands 
Tenements  lleriditaments  and  real  Estate  whatsoever  or  any  part 
or  parcel  thereof  with  the  Appertenances 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  Singular  the  said  several  lots  of 
land  herein  before  mentioned  or  Intended  to  be  hereby  released  and 
all  and  Singular  other  the  Lands  Tenements  Heriditaments  and 
real  estate  whatsoever  of  Her  the  said  Mary  Phillips,  with  their 
and  every  of  their  members  and  Appertenances  unto  the  said 
Johanna  Phillips  and  Beverly  Robinson,  and  to  their  Heirs:  To 
and  for  the  Several  uses  intents  and  purposes  here  in  after  de- 
clared expressed  limited  and  appointed  and  to  & for  no  other 
use  intent  and  purpose  whatsoever  that  is  say  to  and  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  them  the  said  Johanna  Phillips  & Beverly  Rob- 
inson And  their  Heirs  untill  the  Solemnization  of  the  said  In- 
tended Mariage  and  from  and  Immediately  after  the  Solemniza- 
tion of  the  Intended  Mariage  then  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the 
Said  Mary  Phillips  and  Roger  Morris  and  the  Survivor  of  them 
for  & during  the  term  of  there  natural  lives,  without  Impeachment 
of  waste  and  from  and  after  the  determination  of  that  Estate  then 
to  the  use  & Behoof  of  such  Child  or  Children  as  shall  or  may  be 
procreated  between  them  and  to  his  her  or  their  Heirs  and  Assigns 
forever  but  in  case  the  said  Roger  Morris  and  Mary  Phillips  shall 
have  no  child  or  Children  begotten  between  them  or  that  such 
child  or  Children  shall  happen  to  die  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Said  Roger  & Mary  and  the  said  Mary  should  survive  the  said 
Roger  without  issue  then  h>  the  use  & Behoof  of  her  the  Said 
Mary  Phillips  and  her  Heirs  and  assigns  forever  and  in  case  the 
said  Roger  Morris  should  Survive  the  said  Mary  Phillips  without 
any  Issue  by  her  or  that  such  Issue  is  then  dead  without  leaving 
Issue  then  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Roger  Morris  to  the  only 
use  and  Behoof  of  such  person,  or  persons,  and  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  she  the  said  Mary  Phillips  shall  at  any  time  during  the 
said  Intended  Mariage  devise  the  same  by  her  Last  Will  and 
Testament  which  last  will  and  Testament  for  that-  purpose: 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  all  the  parties  to  those  presents  that  it 
shall  be  Lawfull  for  her  at  any  time  during  the  said  Mariage  to 
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make  publish  and  declare  the  said  manage  or  any  thing  here  in 
contained  to  the  Conterary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

Provided  Nevertheless,  and  it  is  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
parties  to  these  presents  that  it  shall  & may  he  Lawfull  to  and  for 
the  said  Poger  Morris,  & Mary  Phillips  jointly  at  any  time  or 
times  during  the  said  marriage  to  sell  and  Dispose  of  any  part  of 
the  said  several  Lots  or  percels  of  Land  or  of  any  other  her  lands 
teniments  Ileriditaments  and  real  estate  whatsoever  to  the  value 
of  three  Thousand  Pounds  Current  money  of  the  Province  of  New 
York;  and  in  case  the  said  sum  of  three  Thousand  Pounds  be  not 
raised  by  such  sale  or  Sales  during  their  joint  lives  and  they  have 
Issue  between  them  that  then  it  shall  be  Lawfull  for  the  survivor 
of  them  to  raise  the  said  sum  by  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  said 
lands;  or  such  deficiency  thereof  as  shall  not  then  have  been  al- 
ready raised  thereout  so  as  to  make  up  the  said  full  sum  of  three 
Thousand  Pounds.  Any  Thing  herein  before  Contained  to1  the 
conterary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding 

And  the  said  Roger  Morris  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  prem- 
ises and  the  sum  of  five  Shillings  current  money  of  the  province 
of  New -York  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Johanna  Phillips 
and  Beverly  Robinson,  Both  hereby  for  himself  his  Heirs  Execu- 
tors and  Administrators  Covenant  promise  grant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  Johanna  Phillips  and  Beverly  Robinson  their  and 
each  of  their  Executors  and  Administrators  in  manner  & form 
following  that  is  to  say  that  in  case  the  said  Mary  Phillips  shall 
survive  him  the  said  Roger  Morris  that  then  & in  such  case  imme- 
diately after  his  Death  all  and  singular  the  monies  and  Personal 
estate  whatsoever  whereof  he  shall  die  Possessed  shall  be  Ac- 
counted the  proper  monies  and  Estate  of  the  said  Mary  Phillips 
during  the  Natural  life  and  after  her  Decease  in  case  there  be  no 
Issue  begotten  between  the  Said  Roger  Morris  & Mary  Phillips 
then  living  that  then  the  said  monies  and  Personal  Estate  shall  and 
may  be  had  and  taken  by  the  Executors  and  administrators  of  the 
said  Roger  Morris  these  presents  or  any  thing  herein  Contained 
to  the  Conterary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  but  if 
such  Child  or  Children  shall  survive  the  said  Roger  Morris  and 
Mary  Phillips  then  the  said  monies  and  Estate  to  be  divided  among 
them  in  such  shares  and  proportions  as  he  the  said  Roger  Morris 
shall  think  fit  at  any  time  hereafter  by  his  last  will  and  Testament 
or  otherwise  to  order  and  direct 
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In  Witness  whereof  all  the  parties  first  above  named  have  to 
three  Parts  hereof  all  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  date  and  Year  first  above  written. 

Mary  Phillips  (L.  S.) 

Roger  Morris  (L.  S.) 

Johanna  Phillips  (L.  S.) 

Beverly  Robinson  (L.  S.) 

Sealed  and  Delivered  (the  words  “ then  south  ten  degrees  West 
along  the  line  of  Lot  Humber  six  ” being  first  interlined  between 
the  sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  lines  of  the  first  Sheet  and  the  words 
“ thirteenth  ” wrote  on  a raznre)  in  the  Presence  of 

William  Levingstone 

Sarah  Williams 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  Year  of  I 
our  Lord  1787 ; Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me  John 
Sloss  Hobard  one  of  the  J ustices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Hew  York. — William  Levingstone  Esqr  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Hew  Jersey  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  within 
written  Indenture  who1  being  by  me  duly  sworne  did  testify  & 
declare  that  he  was  present  at  or  about  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
within  Indenture  & did  see  the  within  named  Johanna  Phillips 
Beverly  Robinson  Roger  Morris  & Mary  Phillips  Sign  and  seal  ;! 
the  same  Indenture  and  deliver  it  as  their  Voluntary  Act  and  deed, 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned  and  I have  carefully  | 
Inspected  the  same  and  finding  no  meterial  Erazures  or  Interlina-  j 
tions  therein  other  than  those  noted  to  have  been  made  before  the  j 
execution  thereof  do  allow  the  same  to  be  Recorded. 

John  Sloss  ILobard 

The  Proceeding  deed  was  recorded  at  the  request  of  John  Watts 
Jur  Esqr  and  is  a true  coppy  of  the  Original  thereof  Examined 
and  compared  therewith  this  11th  day  of  Apl  1787  by  me 

Robert  Harper,  D.  Secretary 

The  foregoing  document  played  an  important  part  in  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  claims  of  the  Philipse  heirs  to  property  formerly 
owned  by  the  family.  As  stated  in  our  book  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall/’  I 
in  1787  the  Attorney-General  of  England  decided  that  the  re- 
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versionary  interest  of  the  children  in  the  property  on  the  death  of 
the  parents  was  not  included  in  the  attainder  of  Frederick  Philipse 
and  was  recoverable;  and  in  1809  Oapt.  Henry  Gage  Morris  and 
two  sisters  of  England  sold  their  reversionary  interest  to  John 
Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  for  £20,000.  Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Aster 
notified  the  tenants  of  the  property  of  his  purchase.  In  January, 
1811,  various  persons  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Philipse 
patent  in  Dutchess  County  presented  petitions  to  the  Legislature, 
which  appear  in  Volume  36  of  Assembly  Papers,  at  pages  446-7 
and  460-70,  setting  forth  that  Mr.  Astor  claimed  to  hold  title  to 
their  lands  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  marriage  settlement  and 
subsequent  purchase  of  reversionary  rights,  and  praying  that  if, 
upon  investigation,  the  claims  of  Astor  proved  valid,  the  State 
would  take  steps  to  extinguish  his:  claim  and  give  them  a perfect 
title.  The  matter  remained  unsettled  for  several  years,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  Mrs.  Morris’  death  in  1825  that  Astor  en- 
deavored to  enforce  his  claims.  Several  tenants  who  had  pur- 
chased their  farms  from  the  State  refused  to  pay  rent  to  Astor 
and  he  brought  suits  of  ejectment.  The  complications  which  en- 
sued were  finally  adjusted  in  1828  by  the  State  paying  Astor 
$500,000  for  the  reversionary  rights  which  he  acquired. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  (1913)  we  recorded  the  latest  action 
of  the  State  in  extinguishing  rights  of  the  Philipse  heirs,  namely, 
the  passing  of  an  act  in  1912  appropriating  $225,000  to  acquire 
an  outstanding  undivided  one-third  interest  of  descendants  of  the 
Philipses  in  certain  mineral  rights  in  lands  in  Dutchess  and  Put- 
nam Counties. 

Financial  Statement  of  Cochran  Fund. 

On  page  49  preceding  we  have  mentioned  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Mrs.  William  F.  Cochran  and  of  her  son,  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith  Cochran,  in  giving  an  aggregate  of  $67,653  for  the  purchase 
and  restoration  of  the  Manor  Hall  and  the  publication  of  the 
Manor  Hall  book.  The  funds  given  fr>  the  Society  for  this  pur- 
pose are  carried  under  the  title  of  the  Manor  Hall  Fund  Cochran 
Gift.  These  moneys  have  been  disbursed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given  and  have  been  accounted  for  in  preceding 
reports.  The  balance  now  on  hand  consists  of  proceeds  from  the 
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sale  of  the  Manor  Hall  book.  These  proceeds  will  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  the  printing  of  another  edition  when  the  present 
edition  shall  have  been  exhausted.  Following  is  a statement  of 
the  fund  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1913: 


Debit. 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1913 $126  64 

Received  from  A.  S.  Cochran 188  75 

Received  from  sale  of  books 81  00 


Credit. 


Thomas  McVicar,  hoods  over  radiators $20  15 

J.  C.  McPherson,  wooden  signs 4 50 

Peter  Macdonald,  planting  23  78 

Youman’s  Electric  Co.,  burglar  alarm 188  75 


$396  39 


237  18 


Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1913 


$159  21 


Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds. 

Following  is  a statement  of  State  funds  received  and  disbursed 
on  account  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1913: 

Chapter  811,  Laws  of  1911. 

( Appropriation  $2,750.) 

Debit. 


Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $2,610  96 

Feb.  18,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 18  44 

April  12,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 87  56 

May  10,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 715 

June  12,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 13  42 

Lapsed 12  47 


$2,750  00 


Credit. 


Disbursements  previously  reported  $2,610  96 

February  10,  1913. 

39.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  Oct.-Nov.  10  95 

40.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  December 7 49 

April  8,  1913. 

41.  Hays  & Randolph  Co.,  fuel  72  50 

42.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water  supply 9 43 

43.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  February 5 63 
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May  8,  1913. 

44.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  water  supply 2 86 

45.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  March 4 29 

June  7,  1913. 

46.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  April 4 42 

47.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  telephone  service 9 00 

Lapsed 12  47 


$2,750  00 


Chapter  5^6,  Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $2,700.) 

Debit. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $406  80 

Jan.  25,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 150  00 

Feb.  18,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 206  00 

Mar.  22,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 212  74 

April  12,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 206  00 

May  10,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 220  00 

June  12,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 206  00 

Aug.  14,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 150  00 

Sept.  4,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer ' 150  00 

Sept.  22,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 172  20 

Oct.  24,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 226  60 

Nov.  24,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 2 86 

Dec.  29,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 416 


$2,313  36 


Credit. 

Disbursements  previously  reported  $406  80 

January  6,  1913. 

7.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  December 100  00 

8.  Ernest  Scliadtle,  janitor,  December  50  00 

February  10,  1913. 

9.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  January 100  00 

10.  Ernest  Scliadtle,  janitor,  January  50  00 

11.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  John  Maloney,  watchman 56  00 

March  8,  1913. 

12.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  February 100  00 

13.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  February  50  00 

14.  Yonkers  Elec.  Light  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  January 6 74 

15.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  John  Maloney,  watchman,  February....  56  00 

April  8,  1913. 

16.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  March 100  00 

17.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  March  50  00 

18.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  John  Maloney,  watchman,  March 56  00 

May  8,  1913. 

19.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  April 100  00 

20.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  April  50  00 

21.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  John  Maloney,  watchman,  April 70  00 
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June  7,  1913. 

22.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  May 100  00 

23.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  May  50  00 

24.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  John  Maloney,  watchman,  May 56  00 

July  10,  1913. 

25.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  June 100  00 

26.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  June 50  00 

August  7,  1913. 

27.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  July 100  00 

28.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  July . 50  00 

September  8,  1913. 

29.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  August. . 100  00 

30.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  August  50  00 

31.  Hays  & Randolph  Co.,  fuel  8 00 

32.  Yonkers  Elec.  Lt.  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  May- June- July . ...  10  12 

33.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  water  rent,  April,  May,  June 4 08 

October  8,  1913. 

34.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  September 100  00 

35.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  September  50  00 

36.  S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements  6 60 

37.  Hays  & Randolph  Co.,  fuel  70  00 

November  8,  1913. 

38.  Yonkers  Elec.  Lt.  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  September 2 86 

December  15,  1913. 

39.  Yonkers  Elec.  Lt.  & Power  Co.,  lighting,  October. 4 16 


$2,313  36 


Chapter  5J/.7 , Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $1,050.) 

Debit. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $848  70 

Jan.  25,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 78  18 

Feb.  18,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 105  00 

Mar.  22,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 375 

April  12,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 3 15 

May  10,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 3 60 

Sept.  22,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 6 00 


$1,048  38 

Credit. 

Disbursements  previously  reported  $848  70 

January  6,  1913. 

17.  S.  H.  Thayer,  disbursements,  watchman,  etc 7818 

February  10,  1913. 

18.  P.  MacDonald,  estate,  planting  102  00 

19.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  telephone,  January 3 00 

March  8,  1913. 

20.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 3 75 
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April  8,  1913. 

21.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  telephone,  March 315 

May  8,  1913. 

22.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  sundries  3 60 

September  8,  1913. 

23.  S.  H.  Thayer,  paid  for  telephone,  July,  August 6 00 


$1,048  38 

Chapter  7 91,  Laws  of  1913. 

(Appropriation  $800.) 

Debit. 

Aug.  14,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer $125  00 

Aug.  27,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 25  00 

Sept.  22,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 44  75 

Nov.  24,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 256  36 

Dec.  29,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 121  96 


$573  07 

Credit. 

July  10,  1913. 

1.  Marshall-Matheson  Co.,  vacuum  cleaner  $125  00 

August  21,  1913. 

2.  W.  O.  Lewin,  photographs 25  00 

September  8,  1913. 

3.  W.  Palmer  East  Co.,  visitors’  book  13  85 

4.  Robert  L.  Stewart,  mason  work 13  15 

5.  Thomas  McVicar,  repairing  piazza  roof  17  75 

November  8,  1913. 

6.  P.  MacDonald  estate,  planting  184  70 

7.  P.  MacDonald  estate,  labor 55  35 

8.  Youman’s  Electric  Co.,  repairing  bells 4 25 

9.  H.  L.  Twine,  edge  clipper  6 01 

10.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service,  September-October 6 05 

December  15,  1913. 

11.  Robert  L.  Stewart,  removing  old  fountain,  etc 52  96 

12.  Fred  Bennetts,  painting  janitor’s  cottage 63  00 

13.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  service,  November-December 6 00 


$573  07 

Chapter  7 92,  Laws  of  1913. 

( Appropriation  $1,800.) 

Debit. 

Nov.  24,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer $150  00 

Dec.  29,  1913.  Received  from  State  Treasurer 150  00 


$300  00 
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Credit. 


November  8,  i913. 

1.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  October $100  00 

2.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  October  50  00 

December  15,  1913. 

3.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  superintendent,  November 100  00 

4.  Ernest  Schadtle,  janitor,  November  50  00 


$300  00 


LETCHWORTH  PARK. 

General  Description  and  Organization. 

Letch  worth  Park  is  a tract  of  1,000  acres,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Genesee  River  in  Livingston  and  Wyoming  Counties,  H.  Y., 
embracing  the  three  famous  Portage  Falls.  It  was  given  to  the 
State  of  Hew  York  by  the  late  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.D., 
the  philanthropist,  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society.  It 
was  accepted  by  the  State  by  chapter  1 of  the  laws  of  1907  and 
came  into  our  actual  custody  upon  Mr.  Letchworth’ s death  on 
December  1,  1910.  (See  plates  53  to  58.) 

The  Park  is  administered  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  through 
its  Letchworth  Park  Committee,  the  names  of  whose  members  are 
given  on  page  26  preceding.  In  October,  1913,  the  Hon.  Charles 
M.  Dow  of  Jamestown,  H.  Y.,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  since  its  first  appointment,  resigned  as  Chairman,  to 
take  effect  December  1st,  but  retained  his  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Park.  Upon  Mr.  Dow  — 
who,  like  the  other  Trustees  gives  his  services  pro  bono  publico , — 
has  naturally  fallen  the  larger  share  of  labors  in  connection  with 
the  Park,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  has  given  most  gen- 
erously of  his  time,  strength,  thought,  and  purse.  His  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  work,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been  between 
$1,500  and  $2,000.  For  his  generous  liberality  in  all  these  re- 
spects the  Society  and  the  public  at  large  are  greatly  indebted. 

Mr.  Dow  was  succeeded  as  Chairman  on  December  1st  by  Mr. 
Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw,  H.  Y.,  whose  proximity  to  the 
Park  and  whose  public-spirited  devotion  to  the  work  eminently  fit 
him  for  this  responsible  position. 
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With  the  completion  of  the  new  Library  and  Museum  building, 
more  particularly  referred  to  hereafter,  Miss  Caroline  Bishop, 
who  had  been  Mr.  Letch  worth’s  faithful  Secretary  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  who,  since  his  death,  had  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bark,  was  given  the  more  congenial  position  of 
Librarian.  With  a view  to  discharging  the  duties  of  this  position 
and  also  acting  as  curator  of  the  Museum,  Miss  Bishop  has  during 
the  past  year  visited  some  of  the  leading  libraries  and  museums 
in  the  east  and  carefully  studied  their  methods. 

On  October  1,  1913,  Miss  Bishop  was  succeeded  as  Superin- 
tendent by  Mr.  James  O.  Howard,  who  also  continues  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Nurseryman.  Mr.  Howard,  in  company  with  the  Director, 
has  visited  some  of  the  principal  botanical  gardens  and  nurseries 
in  the  eastern  states  during  the  past  year  to  study  the  latest 
methods. 

The  Forester  of  the  Park  is  Mr.  Overton  W.  Price  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  under  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

The  Consulting  Dendrologist  of  the  Park  is  Mr.  George  B. 
Sudworth  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Letchworth  Park  as  Seen  in  18^6-18  Jpi . 

Before  entering  upon  a detailed  description  of  the  work  at  the 
Park  during  the  past  year,  we  give  herewith  one  of  the  earliest 
printed  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Park,  which  was  made 
by  a cultured  English  gentleman,  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  his  book  entitled  “ The  Western 
World;  or,  Travels  in  the  United  States  in  1846-1847.”  In  our 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  (1907)  we  gave  a topographical,  geologi- 
cal and  historical  description  of  the  Park  and  have  supplemented 
it  with  further  details  in  later  Reports.  With  our  greater  famil- 
iarity with  this  beautiful  spot,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  im- 
pressions of  a cultivated  mind  upon  the  first  view  of  the  wonderful 
sight,  when  the  region  was  rarely  visited  for  pleasure.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  comparing  it  with  Niagara  Falls,  which  Air. 
Mackay  had  visited  several  times  for  several  days  at  a time,  he 
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declares  that  while  the  Portage  Falls  cannot  be  compared  with 
Niagara  in  magnitude,  yet  “ in  stupendous  adjuncts  they  far  ex- 
ceed it.”  His  description  is  as  follows,  the  footnotes  being  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society: 

UA  ride  of  a few  hours  brought  me  from  Angelica  to  Portage. 
The  country  between  them  was  of  the  same  uneven  character  as 
that  which  lay  south  of  the  former  place.  The  village  of  Portage, 
although  insignificant  in  point  of  population,  is  romantically  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Genessee,  just  as  the  river  enters  the 
stupendous  gorge  by  which  it  forces  its  way  through  a hilly  ridge 
about  thirteen  miles  in  width.  Immediately  above  the  bridge* 
which  crosses  it  at  Portage,  the  Genesee  is  calm  and  tranquil  as  a 
mill  pond,  but  a few  yards  below  it  is  broken  into  rapids  and  goes 
brawling  and  foaming  over  a rocky  channel,  until  it  is  lost  to  sight 
amid  the  dark  grey  cliffs  which  overhang  it. 

“ The  student  of  American  geography  will  frequently,  in  trac- 
ing the  streams,  find  the  word  ‘ Portage  ? upon  the  map.  It  is  of 
F rench  origin,  and  denotes  that,  at  the  point  where  it  is  found,  the 
navigation  of  the  stream  is  interrupted  by  some  impediment,  which 
compelled  the  early  voyageurs  to  carry  their  canoes  round  the  ob- 
struction, until  they  gained  a point  where  the  channel  was  again 
practicable.  Here  was  a portage  of  no  less  than  thirteen  miles 
in  length,  the  navigation  being  for  that  distance  impossible,  from 
impediments  which  I now  proceed  to  describe. 

“ Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  villagers,  I ascended,  by  the 
main  road,  the  long  hill  which  rose  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Having  gained  the  summit,  we  diverged  to  the  left,  into 
a dense  forest  of  pine,  through  the  twilight  formed  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  which  we  forced  our  way,  until  we  approached  a thicket 
of  underwood,  through  Which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass,  and 
which  veiled  every  object  from  our  view.  By  this  time,  the  sound 
as  of  ‘ many  waters  ’ fell  distinctly  on  my  ear,  seeming  to  proceed 
from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  and  from  far  beneath  my  feet. 
Caution  was  enjoined  upon  me  as  we  pressed  through  the  thicket, 
and  not  without  reason,  for  we  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  ere 
I could  perceive,  through  its  tangled  trellis-work  of  boughs,  that 
a chasm  intervened  between  us  and  a cliff  opposite,  which  was 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  us.  We  were  on  a level  with  its 
weather-beaten  brow,  of  which  we  got  but  an  occasional  glimpse,  as 
the.  wind  swayed  the  dense  foliage  to  and  fro.  As  we  cautiously 
advanced,  the  naked  and  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  opposite 
seemed  to  descend  to  an  interminable  depth.  We  were  soon  upon 
the  verge  of  it  next  to  us,  but  there  still  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to 

* The  bridge  referred  to  is  the  highway  bridge  at  Portage  village,  not  the 
Erie  Railroad  bridge  across  the  gorge. 
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the  depth  of  the  chasm.  The  thick  underwood  bent  over  the  preci- 
pice, so  as  to  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  what  was  beneath  from 
our  view ; and  it  was  only  by  climbing  a half-grown  pine  that  we 
could  fairly  overlook  it.  A scene  of  indescribable  grandeur  then 
burst  upon  my  sight.  The  chasm  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile*  in  length  lay  unveiled  at  my  feet.  It  was  only  here  and  there 
that  I could  get  a sight  of  the  river,  which  was  bounding  from  rock 
to  rock  and  covered  with  foam.  It  was  more  than  400  feet  be- 
neath me,  and  although  its  course  was  in  reality  exceedingly  rapid, 
yet  seen  from  such  a height,  it  seemed  to  crawl  along  like  a wounded 
snake.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  and  its  channel  interrupted 
by  masses  of  loose  stone,  which  had  fallen,  one  after  another,  from 
the  hugh  cliffs  which  rose  in  gloomy  grandeur  over  its  bed,  casting 
their  ponderous  shadows  upon  its  agitated  surface.  The  cliffs  were 
as  perpendicular  as  a wall,  and  the  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone, 
of  which  they  were  composed,  had  about  them  the  regularity  and 
the  appearance  of  masonry.  The  rich  foliage  swept,  like  soft  hair, 
in  waving  masses  over  their  beetling  brows;  its  warm  shades  of 
green  forming  a pleasing  contrast  with  their  cold  grey  sides.  They 
stood  so  close  to  each  other  that  two  persons  standing  on  either  side 
of  the  cliff  could  converse  together  with  but  little  extra  effort  of 
the  lungs. 

“ On  listening  more  attentively,  I discovered  that  the  sound 
which  proceeded  from  the  rapids  below  was  accompanied  by  a 
hoarser  and  deeper  note,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  behind  a 
slight  bend  in  the  gorge  to  my  left.  On  inquiring  into  the  source 
of  this,  my  guide  informed  me  that  it  arose  from  the  falls,  which 
were  visible  from  a point  about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  us. 
Emerging  from  the  thicket,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  it;  and 
on  approaching  its  verge,  two  magnificent  cataracts  broke  at  once 
upon  my  startled  vision.  The  upper  fall  was  nearly  a third  of  a 
mile  from  where  we  stood,  and  about  half  a mile  below  the  point 
at  which  the  river  entered  the  gorge  at  Portage.  I could  see  but 
little  of  the  stream  above  it  as  it  swept  suddenly  round  to  the  left ; 
but  the  portion  of  it  visible  was  broken  into  rapids  and  white  foam. 
This  fall  is  about  seventy  feet  in  height.  Immediately  below  it 
the  river  is  deep  and  tranquil,  continuing  so  until  it  comes  within 
a few  yards  of  the  second  plunge,  which  is  preceded  by  a short 
rapid.  The  second  is  the  more  stupendous  fall  of  the  two,  being 
110  feet  in  height,  and  overhung  on  either  side  with  frowning 
masses  of  rock.f  Directly  above  it,  the  bank  on  which  we  stood 

* The  writer  refers  only  to  the  portion  of  the  gorge  in  range  of  his 
vision.  The  entire  gorge  is  about  17  miles  long,  three  miles  of  which  lie 
within  Letchworth  Park. 

t Mr.  Mackay’s  estimates  of  the  height  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Falls  are 
very  accurate.  The  United  States  topographic  map  gives  the  height  of  the 
Upper  Fall  as  71  feet  and  the  height  of  the  Middle  Fall  as  107  feet.  There 
is  a considerable  descent  between  them. 
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lost  its  precipitous  character,  being  covered  with  timber  and  shelv- 
ing rapidly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  We  descended,  and 
found  a ferry  between  the  two  cataracts.  Hiring  the  ferryboat,  we 
were  rowed  to  the  upper  fall,  which,  when  closely  approached, 
resembled  the  three  sides  of  a rhomboid,  with  the  longest  sides  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream.  We  sailed  cautiously  within  its  fear- 
ful walls,  and,  when  tossed  about  by  the  boiling  cauldron  at  its 
feet,  were  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  hut  one  by  the  fall- 
ing waters.  Looking  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  embrace  of  one 
cataract,  we  could  trace,  through  the  narrow  gate  by  which  we 
had  entered,  the  placid  course  of  the  river  until  it  reached  the  line 
at  which  it  took  its  plunge  to  form  another,  when  we  suddenly 
lost  sight  of  it.  Having  dropped  down  h>  the  ferry,  we  then 
crossed  the  river  to  a point  where  there  was  a short  break  in  the 
other  bank,  near  which  were  a sawmill  and  several  wooden  huts.* 
After  scrambling  up  the  bank  we  came  to*  a high  road,  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  river,  which  we  pursued  for  about  two  miles, 
taking  the  course  of  the  stream  which  was  on  our  right.  We  then 
crossed  some  fields,  and  once  more  approached  the  chasm. 

“ The  banks  here  were  not  perpendicular,  but  it  was  exceedingly 
steep  and  densely  wooded  — the  topmost  branches  of  one  tree 
waving  around  the  roots  of  another.  Looking  down,  nothing  was 
visible  save  a mass  of  foliage;  but  I was  anxious  to  descend,  for 
the  roar  of  another  cataract  was  already  in  my  ear.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  do  so,  from  the  steepness  and  loose  slimy  character 
of  portions  of  the  bank.  By  the  aid  of  roots  and  branches,  to  which 
we  clung,  we  managed  to  descend  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet, 
when  we  suddenly  emerged  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was 
one  mass  of  rock.  We  stood  upon  a broad  platform,  formed  by  a 
lofty  ledge,  which  lay  across  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  water, 
however,  had  worn  for  itself  a narrow  channel  on  this  ledge,  close 
to  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  quite  bare  and  precipitous  for 
some  height,  after  which  it  slanted  off  and  was  covered  with  wood 
like  that  which  we  had  descended.  Pouring  through  this  channel, 
as  through  a funnel,  the  raging  current  was  dashed  against  a rock 
which  projected  at  a right  angle  from  the  bank,  and  which  turned 
it  suddenly  to  the  left,  to  fall  over  another  ledge  about  ninety  feet 
high,  but  parallel  to  the  two  banks.  When  in  full  flood  the  stream 
dashes  furiously  over  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood,  taking  a per- 
pendicular plunge  into'  the  abyss  below  of  nearly  two  hundred 

* The  saw-mill  was  on  the  left  bank  at  the  Middle  Fall.  It  was  still  there 
in  1859  when  Mr.  Letchworth  made  his  initial  purchase  at  that  place.  It 
was  thus  that  the  devastation  of  the  lumberman  was  checked,  the  mill  and  its 
debris  removed,  and  the  work  of  restoration  begun  by  Mr.  Letchworth. 
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feet.*  For  the  rest  of  its  way  through  the  gorge,  the  agitated  Gen- 
esee is  a succession  of  rapids,  overhung  alternately  with  steep, 
wooded  banks  and  stupendous  precipices.  About  half  a mile  below 
the  third  and  last  fall,  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  on  either  side 
to  a height  exceeding  500  feet.f 

“ Such  are  the  Falls  of  Portage  on  the  Genesee,  which  scarcely 
one  traveller  out  of  a hundred  who  make  the  tour  of  the  Union 
either  sees  or  hears  of.  Yet  they  are  within  little  more  than  half- 
a-day’s  easy  ride  to  Rochester.  In  magnitude  they  cannot,  of 
course,  be  compared  with  Niagara,  but  in  stupendous  character  of 
adjuncts  they  far  exceed  it.” 

Glen  Iris  Mansion. 

We  will  begin  our  report  of  the  past  year’s  operations  in  the 
Park  at  the  Glen  Iris  Mansion,  the  administrative  center  of  the 
Park,  although  the  most  notable  work  has  been  performed  else- 
where. Glen  Iris  is  the  term  which  Mr.  Letch  worth  applied  to 
his  residential  grounds  near  the  Middle  Fall.  Here  is  the  focal 
center  of  the  Park. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Visitors”  we  have  given  hereafter  a 
statement  concerning  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Park.  On  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  Park  from  first- 
class  hotel  accommodations,  we  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  the 
demands  for  local  accommodations,  particularly  in  cases  of  persons 
who  have  traveled  long  distances  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Park. 
We  believe  that  some  day  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  a special 
building  for  public  accommodation,  but  at  present,  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  make  such  limited  provision  as  is  practicable  at  the 
Glen  Iris  Mansion.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  keep  a hotel  or 
road-house  for  the  general  public,  but  only  to  accommodate  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Since  the  Park  came  into  our  custody,  we  have 
made  very  satisfactory  arrangements  to  have  the  Mansion  man- 
aged by  a housekeeper  who  would  furnish  meals  at  a nominal  price 
established  by  us,  taking  the  proceeds  as  part  of  her  compensation 

* The  “ broad  platform  ” referred  to  by  Mr.  Mackay  is  now  called  Table 
Rock.  The  narrow  channel  between  Table  Rock  and  the  right  bank  is  called 
the  Flume.  The  writer’s  estimate  of  the  height  of  Table  Rock  at  200  feet  is 
an  overestimate.  It  is  only  about  64%  feet  high.  The  descent  of  the  Lower 
Falls,  including  the  Flume,  is  70  feet. 

t While  the  banks  of  the  gorge  within  Letchworth  Park  are  o’f  impressive 
height,  Mr.  Mackay  here  refers  to  what  are  now  called  the  High  Banks,  just 
just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Park. 
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for  the  oare  of  the  house.  All  of  the  household  goods  and  table 
furnishings  are  the  property  of  this  Society.  In  1912  we  en- 
larged the  dining  room  as  described  in  our'  last  report.  Early 
in  the  season  of  1913  the  interior  of  the  mansion  was  slightly  j 
changed  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  sleeping  rooms.  In  the 
fall  of  1913  we  had  plans  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Phillips,  the  archi- 
tect, for  further  alterations  which  will  provide  twelve  additional 
sleeping  rooms  and  four  bathrooms ; and  in  November  the  con- 
tract for  the  carpenter  work  was  awarded  to  the  Jamestown  Con- 
struction Company  and  the  contract  for  the  plumbing  to  the  Miller 
Hardware  Company. 


Library  and  Museum. 

The  new  Library  and  Museum  building  near  the  Glen  Iris 
Mansion  was  finished  in  the  Spring  of  1913  and  in  April  the  con- 
tents of  the  old  Museum  on  the  Council  House  Grounds  were 
moved  down  into  the  new  building.  The  latter,  which  cost 
$10,000,  was  built  with  funds  from  the  Letohworth  Legacy  to 
the  Society,  and  is  the  execution  of  a wish  expressed  by  the  donor 
of  the  Park.  A description  of  the  building  was  given  in  our  last 
Annual  Report.  The  demolition  of  the  old  wagon-  and  horse-sheds 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  has  greatly  improved  its  environment. 
The  surrounding  grounds  have  been  sown  with  seed  received  from 
Conrad  Apple  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  In  June,  the  books  of 
Mr.  Letchworth’s  library  were  removed  from  their  cases  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  wooden  Glen  Iris  Mansion  to  their  more  secure 
place  in  the  new  building  which  is  built  of  random  rubble,  hollow 
tile  and  concrete.  A water  supply  has  been  installed  in  the  new 
building,  book  cases  built,  and  new  office  and  library  furniture 
installed.  At  present  the  office  and  library  rooms  are  kept  locked 
but  the  museum  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  are  open  to 
the  public  during  the  entire  week.  (See  plates  53,  54  and  55.) 

The  work  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  A.  Phillips,  and  the  con- 
tractors, Albert  Lindquist  & Company  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  in  connection  with  this  building. 

A new  gravel  road  has  been  built  connecting  the  circle  in  front 
of  the  Glen  Iris  Mansion  with  the  continuation  of  the  Glen  Iris 
Road  leading  to  the  Erie  Railroad  bridge.  It  passes  in  front  of 
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the  Library  and  Museum.  East  of  the  building  a place  has  been 
provided  for  parking  automobiles. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  accession  to  the  Museum  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  original  constitution  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  presented  by  Mr.  William  L.  Bryant,  the  archaeologist 
connected  with  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Council  House  Grounds. 

The  Council  House  Grounds,  so-called  from  the  fact  that  on 
them  stands  the  ancient  Seneca  Council  House  built  of  logs,  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year.  We  mentioned  in 
our  last  Annual  Report  the  demolition  of  the  inharmonious  chalet- 
like cottage  and  the  moving  of  the  log  cabin  of  Mary  Jemison’ s 
daughter  to  a more  eligible  position  on  the  Grounds.  In  April, 
J.  913,  the  old  corrugated  iron  Museum  was  demolished,  its  con- 
tents having  been  moved  to  the  new  building  on  the  Glen  Iris 
grounds.  This  further  opened  up  this  interesting  part  of  the  Park 
and  removed  the  last  incongruous  structure  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Council  House.  (See  plates  57  and  58.) 

During  December,  1913,  the  Council  House  was  moved  a few 
feet  farther  from  the  Jemison  monument  for  its  better  preserva- 
tion. Where  it  formerly  stood  the  ground  sagged  and  the  lower 
timbers  had  showed  evidence  of  disintegration.  Its  present  loca- 
tion is  on  higher  ground  and  a better  foundation  has  been  pro- 
vided, allowing  the  lowest  logs  to  clear  the  ground.  The  new 
position  of  the  building  shows  it  to  increased  advantage  and  gives 
a better  balance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Council  House  Grounds. 

Iron  wire-mesh  doors  have  been  placed  in  the  doorways  of  the 
Council  House  and  Jemison  cabin  so  that  the  wooden  doors  may 
be  left  open  and  views  of  the  interior  obtained  without  entering. 

The  grounds  have  been  graded  and  seeded,  and  about  600  dif- 
ferent trees  have  been  set  out.  These  trees  range  from  one  foot  to 
twelve  feet  in  height.  White  Pine,  taken  from  an  old  nursery 
that  was  established  by  Mr.  Letch  worth,  was  first  set  out.  With 
this  were  planted  White  Oak,  Paper  Birch,  Hemlock,  Sugar  Maple, 
Ash,  and  such  shrubs  as  Witch-hazel.  The  embankment  along  the 
roadway  in  front  of  the  Jemison  cabin  has  been  planted  with  a 
variety  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  open  place  where  the 
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cabin  stood  before  it  was  moved  has  been  filled  with  Hemlock 
and  White  Pine.  Along  the  roadway,  where  the  brush  was  cut, 
we  have  tried  to  imitate  nature  in  the  arrangement  and  association 
of  the  plants;. 

These  changes  have  greatly  improved  the  Council  House 
Grounds,  which  now  present  a harmonious  aspect  with  only  the 
grave  and  monument  of  Mary  Jemison  (the  statute  on  the  latter 
representing  her  in  Indian  costume),  the  old  log  Council  House, 
the  log  cabin  of  Mary  Jemi son’s  daughter  and  the  section  of  the 
big  Council  Tree  under  a rustic  arbor.  The  aim  in  treating  this 
portion  of  the  Park  has  been  to  make  a place  which  should  be 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Jemison  and  the  aboriginal  owners 
of  the  land. 

The  following  inscription  for  a tablet  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Council  House,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Howland  of  Buffalo,  has  been  approved  by  the  Trustees : 

This  Ancient  Seneca  Council  House 
stood  at  Ga-o-ya-de-o  (Caneadea)  on  the  Genesee  River 
in  days  antedating  the  American  Revolution.  In  it 
gathered  the  war  parties  that  devastated  the  frontiers 
and  before  it  their  helpless  prisoners  ran  the  gauntlet. 

Around  its  council  fires  sat  famous  warriors  and  chiefs. 

For  its  preservation  it  was  carefully  removed  to  its 
present  location  by  William  Pryor  Letchworth  and  was 
re-dedicated  October  1st,  1872,  by 

The  last  Indian  Council  on  the  Genesee. 


The  following  inscription  for  a tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  Jemi- 
son cabin,  'also  prepared  with  Mr.  Howland’s  assistance,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Trustees: 

This  Log  House 

which  originally  stood  on  the  Gardeau  Flats  by  the 
Genesee  River,  was  built  by  Mary  Jemison  about  the 
year  1800  for  her  second  daughter,  Nancy  Jemison,  the 
wife  of  John  Green,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
memory  of 

“ The  White  Woman  of  the  Genesee.” 


Public  Comfort  Station. 

The  public  comfort  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near 
the  Middle  Pall,  was  finished  in  April,  1913,  except  the  plumbing, 
which  was  subsequently  installed.  The  introduction  of  running 
water  in  this  building  completes  its  modern  equipment.  The  sur- 
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rounding  grounds  were  sown  with  seed  received  from  Conrad 
Apple  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  (See  plate  56.) 

New  Railroad  Station. 

A new  station  has  been  constructed  by  us  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
line  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Park  but  it  is  not  yet  in  use. 
The  material  for  the  station  was  cut  from  Chestnut  and  small 
White  Pine  in  the  Park.  The  posts  rest  upon  cement  piers.  In 
the  center  of  each  pier  is  an  iron  bolt  which  projects  into  the  post, 
thus  holding  it  secure.  The  plates  are  of  pine,  as  are  the  rafters 
and  roof  poles  with  the  bark  on  them.  The  roof  projects  three  feet 
at  the  ends  and  sides. 


Forest  Arboretum. 

A notable  feature  of  the  Park  is  the  Forest  Arboretum  which 
was  begun  in  1912  and  the  plans  for  which  are  set  forth  in  our 
Reports  of  1912  and  1913. 

The  reforestation  and  seed-bed  planting  for  the  year  1913  be- 
gan in  April  of  that  year.  One  seed-bed  of  White  Pine  was  sown 
April  26,  which  was  twenty-six  days  earlier  than  in  1912.  The 
season  of  1913  was  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  1912. 

In  May,  a hamper  containing  nearly  the  whole  assortment  of 
deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  cultivated  in  Halstenbek,  Germany, 
was  received  from  Focko  Bohlen,  but  much  of  it  will  not  survive. 
The  hardwoods  were  in  better  condition  than  the  conifers. 

In  May,  150  seed-beds  of  the  different  species  of  Pine,  Fir, 
Spruce,  Hemlock,  Cedar,  etc.,  were  sown.  Of  this  number,  two 
beds  of  Silver  Pine  were  sown  in  drills  and  two  beds  each  of 
Scotch  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  were  sown  in  beds  that  were  well 
manured.  All  the  other  seeds  were  sown  broadcast.  These  seed- 
beds should  produce  one  million  trees  to  be  planted  in  1916.  The 
cost  of  seed-sowing  was  $57.53,  covering  29%  one-man-days  work. 
As  this  includes  $2.55  for  setting  out  Arbor  Vitae  hedge  and 
$2.14  for  making  lath  shades,  the  actual  expenditure  for  sowing 
was  $52.84  or  less  than  35%  cents  per  bed. 

The  Ash,  Maple  and  some  of  the  Oak  seed  did  not  germinate, 
and  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  they  had  decayed.  The 
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White  Walnut,  King  Hut  and  Pecans  did  come  up  and  grew 
finely,  as  did  all  the  other  hardwood  species. 

In  J uly,  it  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  seed-beds  were  growing 
spotted.  Upon  investigation  a small  wire-like  worm  which  our 
Hurseryman  called  the  “ cel  worm  ” was  found  to  be  working  at 
the  roots  of  the  young  seedlings.  Specimens  were  sent  to  our  Con- 
suiting  Dendrologist,  Mr.  George  B.  Sudworth,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  said  that  the  Department 
of  Plant  Industry  would  take  the  matter  up  at  once.  Upon  Mr. 
Sudworth’ s recommendation  we  applied  carbon  bisulphid  to  the 
infested  soil.  Specimens  of  these  wire-worms  and  also  of  millipeds  j 
were  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  station  at  Geneva,  H.  Y.,  j 
which  advised  that  the  milliped  was  not  a destructive  pest  but  that  | 
the  wire-worm  was.  Our  experience,  however,  has  been  that  the 
millipeds,  which  frequent  moist  places  in  time  of  drought  — in  | 
the  present  case  our  seed-beeds  — come  in  contact  with  the  fresh  1 
rootlets  of  seedlings  as  the  millipeds  make  their  way  through  the 
soil  and  either  rasp  off  or  eat  off  the  tender  covering  of  the  roots. 
With  respect  to  the  milliped  pest,  repeatedly  soaking  the  beds  with 
water  seemed  to  be  about  as  effective  a remedy  as  anything. 

All  the  stock  trenched  for  the  winter  of  1912-13  leaved-out  well 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  the  conifers  especially  showed  good  prog- 
ress. The  reinforcements  in  the  plantations  were  completed  May  j 
17.  In  all,  8,786  conifers  and  1,418  hardwoods  were  set  out  at  a j 
cost  of  $66.57.  The  trees  lived  through  the  dry  summer  of  1913 
with  but  little  loss,  owing  to  the  good  condition  of  the  trees  when 
planted  and  because  they  were  out  of  the  ground  only  a short  time. 
The  Scotch  Pine  are  growing  rapidly,  some  of  the  plants  having 
grown  fully  20  inches  by  October.  The  Red  Pine  made  nearly  as 
good  headway. 

The  hydraulic  ram  and  reservoir  installed  at  the  Uursery  have 
done  good  service.  But  for  these  our  stock  in  the  seed-beds  would 
be  almost  worthless.  The  watering  has  been  done  at  night  and 
early  morning. 

In  establishing  the  Arboretum  and  beginning  reforestation  in 
Letchworth  Park,  the  Society  feels  that  it  has  inaugurated  a work  ' 
of  far-reaching  influence  and  of  inestimable  value.  Upwards  of 
150,000  trees  are  already  planted  and  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
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healthy  young  trees  are  growing,  either  in  seed-beds  or  in  trans- 
plant ready  to  be  set  in  the  field  as  soon  as  sufficiently  matured. 
The  Arboretum  has  attracted  widespread  attention  and  commen- 
dation, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
renown  of  this  monumental  Park. 

Co-operative  Forest  Planting. 

On  August  13  last  Mr.  Dow,  as  Director  of  the  Park,  signed  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  agreeing 
to  conduct  co-operative  forest  planting  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Government. 

Forest  Fires. 

On  April  21,  1913,  a forest  fire  started  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  Erie  Railroad  bridge  but  was  extinguished  after 
burning  over  only  about  half  an  acre. 

On  May  3 a fire  was  discovered  in  the  woods  on  the  right  bank 
near  the  Lower  Falls.  It  burnt  over  about  eight  acres  before  it 
was  subdued.  It  was  thought  that  it  caught  from  a spark  from  an 
engine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

These  early  fires  and  the  dry  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Park 
during  the  summer  gave  us  much  anxiety.  With  a view  to  any 
emergency,  we  prepared  a “ Fire  Bill,”  or  list  of  instructions, 
giving  full  and  explicit  directions  to  all  the  male  employes  as  to 
what  they  should  do  in  case  of  fire.  Copies  were  placed  in  the 
employes’  hands  and  they  were  required  to  study  them  carefully. 
Barrels  of  water  were  put  in  convenient  places  near  the  railroad 
and  sprinkler  pots  and  pails  were  placed  in  the  garage  ready  for 
immediate  use.  The  two  automobiles  on  the  property  were  ready 
to  transport  a fire  brigade  to  any  part  of  the  Park  on  short  notice. 

On  September  10  a fire  was  discovered  in  the  Pine  grove  in  the 
Park  near  Cole’s  Cliff.  It  was  principally  below  the  rim  of  the 
precipitous  cliff  and  difficult  of  access  but  was  extinguished  after 
burning  over  about  half  an  acre. 

A fire  on  the  Church  property,  a few  miles  from  the  Park,  in 
August,  which  burned  over  600  acres  before  it  was  controlled,  in- 
dicates the  value  of  the  precautionary  measures  taken  in  the  Park. 
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In  December,  1913,  preparations  were  begun  for  the  erection  of 
a fire  watch  tower  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Lauterbrunnen  and 
a considerable  amount  of  the  foundation  stone  has  been  drawn  to 
the  spot,  ready  for  laying  when  the  weather  permits. 

Game  and  Birds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  preliminary  negotiations  with 
the  Hew  York  Zoological  Society,  which  has  the  administration 
of  the  Zoological  Park  in  Hew  York  City,  with  a view  to  the  pre- 
sentation to  Letchworth  Park  of  some  buffalo  and  deer.  On  ac- 
count of  their  recent  gift  of  fifteen  head  of  buffalo  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  consequent  depletion  of  their  herd,  the 
expected  gift  to  Letchworth  Park  has  been  deferred. 

We  have  also  been  in  communication  with  the  offices  of  the 
American  Game  Propagation  Society  regarding  the  gift  to  our 
Society  of  eggs  of  the  northern  quail,  pheasant  and  grouse  and  a 
large  variety  of  water-fowl  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  Park.  * It 
is  thought  that  the  water-fowl  can  be  pinioned  and  placed  in  the 
gorge  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Palls.  This  is  an  admirable 
situation  in  which  there  are  two  areas  where  the  birds  could  resort 
in  time  of  high  water.  Both  areas,  comprising  several  acres,  are 
well  wooded  and  adapted  to  the  homing  of  the  young.  These  two 
benches  are  near  each  other,  the  river  separating  them.  Except 
at  extreme  high  water,  there  are  many  places  along  the  river 
where  the  birds  could  remain  in  safety  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  believed  that  the  young  of  the  migratory  water-fowl 
will  return  at  the  time  of  the  spring  migration. 

During  the  winter  of  1913—1914  our  Superintendent  fed  the 
native  winter  birds  with  suet  and  grains.  Such  birds  as  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Blue  Jay,  White-Breasted  Huthateh,  and  the  Black- 
Capped  Chickadee  fly  in  numbers  about  the  Lauterbrunnen  house. 
The  last  named  species  do  not  appear  much  afraid  of  human  beings, 
often  remaining  with  their  food  while  a new  supply  is  being  added. 
Pheasants  and  Partridges  were  fed  with  millet,  rape,  buckwheat, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat.  There  is  a family  of  six  or  seven  pheas- 
ants that  remain  about  Lauterbrunnen,  and  seem  quite  well  pleased 
with  their  surroundings. 
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Meteorological  Conditions. 

Following  is  a record  of  meteorological  conditions  in  1913  as 
observed  by  Mr.  James  O.  Howard,  Superintendent,  at  the  United 
States  Meteorological  Station  established  in  the  Park  at  Lauter- 
brunnen,  at  an  elevation  of  1,280  feet  above  sea-level : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jun. 

Maximum  temperature  . . . 

55 

66 

69 

85 

88 

92 

Mean  maximum  tempera- 
ture  

42.1 

32.1 

47.4 

58.3 

67.6 

78.6 

Minimum  temperature  . . . 
Mean  minimum  tempera- 

7 

-5 

0 

25 

28 

33 

ture 

24.3 

12.7 

24.9 

36.4 

43.5 

50.7 

Precipitation,  inches 

5.30 

1.35 

5.79 

4.40 

3.57 

4.20 

Days  of  over  .01"  precipi- 
tation  

15 

14 

16 

12 

9 

11 

Days  clear 

4 

5 

3 

12 

8 

18 

Days  partly  cloudy 

11 

15 

20 

9 

21 

9 

Days  cloudy  

Snow  fall  for  month, 

16 

8 

8 

9 

2 

3 

inches 

13.8 

8.3 

5.8 

0.5 

0 

0 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Maximum  temperature  . . . 

94 

95 

97 

84 

70 

54 

Mean  maximum  tempera- 
ture  

82.2 

81.5 

74.2 

61.7 

50.6 

38.8 

Minimum  temperature  . . . 

43 

41 

27 

28 

24 

-2 

Mean  minimum  tempera- 
ture  

55.9 

54.9 

46.5 

42.4 

35.3 

24.3 

Precipitation,  inches 

1.17 

2.09 

1.10 

4.71 

2.33 

1.19 

Days  of  over  .01"  precipi- 
tation  

11 

11 

7 

18 

12 

8 

Days  clear  

13 

14 

12 

12 

8 

8 

Days  partly  cloudy 

17 

15 

12 

7 

5 

11 

Days  cloudy  

Snow  fall  for  month, 

1 

2 

6 

12 

17 

12 

inches 

0 

0 

0 

T* 

1.5 

8.8 

* T=  trace. 


In  the  foregoing,  the  precipitation  includes  rain,  melted  snow, 
hail  and  sleet.  The  observer  makes  the  following  special  remarks 
on  the  various  months : 

January:  Main  river  high  and  muddy  on  8th.  Trees  ice 

covered  on  7th  and  10th.  Very  high  wind  night  of  18th  till 
9 p.  m.  Plowing  grass-ground  on  21st. 

February : Harvesting  ice.  Sleet  storm  on  27th. 
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March:  Robins  seen  on  10th.  Bluebirds  arrived  on  12th. 

Soft  Maple  in  bloom  on  15th.  Sharp  lightning  and  thunder  on 
15th.  Meadow  larks  seen  on  19th.  Sleet  on  26th. 

April:  Thunder  storms  on  2nd  and  3rd,  with  hail  on  night 

between.  Plowing  oat-ground  on  14th.  Mud  dried  up  and  roads 
good  by  15th.  Thunder  storms  on  18th  and  23rd.  Sowing  oats 
on  25th.  Frost  on  30th. 

May:  Killing  frost  on  10th  and  11th;  young  shoots  killed  and 

trees  suffered  much.  Thunder  storm  on  21st. 

June:  Killing  frost  on  9th  and  10th  doing  much  damage  to 

tree  growth.  Thunder  storms  on  1st,  3rd,  8th,  16th,  21st,  25th 
and  26fh. 

July:  Ground  very  dry.  Crops  good.  Harvesting  wheat. 

Thunderstorms  on  4th,  9th,  20th,  24th  and  27th,  with  hail 
on  20  th. 

August:  Pastures  very  dry;  crops  burning  up;  corn  and 

potatoes  very  light;  heans  light;  hay  crop  good.  Birds  plentiful. 
Rain  at  end  of  month  very  helpful.  Seeding  timothy.  Thunder- 
storms on  3rd,  8th,  22nd,  27th  and  29th. 

September : Very  dry  and  dusty.  Streams  low.  Fall  foliage 

began  on  15th.  Harvesting  beans  and  filling  silos.  Killing  frosts 
on  10th,  14th  and  15th,  doing  much  damage  to  crops.  Thunder- 
storm on  30th. 

October:  Killing  frost  on  14th.  Wild  geese  passing  on  25th. 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs.  Roads  very  muddy.  Springs  and 
wells  low. 

November:  Good  month  for  outdoor  work.  Plowing.  Plant- 

ing trees  first  half  of  month.  Repairing  buildings  and  grading 
ground.  Sleet  on  23rd. 

December:  .Much  outdoor  work  completed  during  the  good 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  month.  Streams  low.  Roads 
good.  Many  wells  and  springs  dry.  Sleet  on  25th. 

The  storm  of  March  21st  did  some  damage  to  the  forest  and 
the  banks  of  Dehgewanus  Creek  near  the  Erie  Railroad  embank- 
ment, which  have  always  been  a source  of  trouble,  sank  a little 
lower  than  before.  Both  banks  appear  to  be  moving  slowly  toward 
the  gully.  The  abutment  to  the  little  bridge  crossing  the  head 
of  the  gully  was  undermined,  and  for  a while  the  bridge  was 
closed  to  travel. 
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Visitors. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  Letchworth  Park  is  constantly  increas- 
ing and  the  territory  from  which  they  come  is  broadening.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  closely  how  many  of  them  there  were  in 
1913.  Only  a small  proportion  of  them  are  entertained  at  the 
Glen  Iris  Mansion.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  register  shows 
that  581  persons  were  at  the  house  in  July,  many  of  whom  had 
luncheon,  dinner  or  afternoon  tea  but  did  not  register.  During 
the  entire  season,  five  hundred  persons  were  entertained  over  night 
and  2,475  transients  were  served  with  meals  without  lodgings.  It 
is  probable  that  there  were  at  least  10,000  visitors  to  the  Park 
altogether. 

Many  automobiles  pass  in  and  out  daily.  On  one  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Superintendent  counted  over  one  hundred  motor 
cars  passing  out  of  the  park  and  past  Lauterbrunnen,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  five  p.  m.  Probably  50  more  left  by  way  of 
the  Council  House  grounds.  Not  all  of  these  cars  were  from  our 
own  State,  however.  Cars  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  Massachusetts  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  noted.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  a record  of  the  out-of-state 
cars  that  visit  the  park  during  the  coming  summer. 

One  of  the  notable  gatherings  of  the  past  year  was  composed 
of  old  friends  of  the  late  William  P.  Letchworth  who  met  in  the 
Glen  Iris  Mansion  May  26,  1913,  to  celebrate  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day. The  party  was  organized  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Bunnell  of  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  who  is  eighty  odd  years  old ; Major  Dudley  of  War- 
saw, N.  Y.,  now  about  ninety  years  old,  and  Mr.  Charles  Sanders 
of  Nunda,  N.  Y.  All  three  were  formerly  connected  with  news- 
papers in  their  respective  towns.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  then  Chairman  of 
our  Letchworth  Park  Committee  and  Director  of  the  Park;  Mr. 
Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  Dr.  Charles  Delamater  Vail  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a 
Member  of  the  Committee,  and  by  the  organizers  of  the  meeting. 
As  one  of  the  results  of  the  gathering,  a permanent  organization 
was  formed  to  commemorate  at  the  Park  subsequent  birthdays  of 
Mr.  Letchworth. 
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On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1913,  the  Campfire  Girls  of  the 
Elmwood  School  of  Buffalo  were  among  the  many  visitors  at  the 
Park.  They  left  on  Mary  J emison’s  grave  a wreath  of  beautiful 
leaves,  carnations  and  other  flowers.  It  is  plain  that  the  story 
of  the  life  of  the  Scotch-Irish  girl  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
in  1758  and  who,  after  adoption  and  marriage  lived  among  the 
Senecas  until  an  advanced  age,  was  known  to  them  and  appealed 
to  their  sympathies. 

On  Saturday,  May  31,  School  Superintendent  Emerson  and  a 
party  of  teachers  from  Buffalo  visited  the  Park. 

These  last  two  instances  are  only  a few  of  many  illustrations  of 
the  growing  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  Letchworth 
Park. 

Among  the  visitors  in  June,  1913,  was  Mr.  E.  F.  McFarland, 
a missionary  from  Taiku,  Corea,  with  friends  from  Geneseo.  Mr. 
McFarland  is  a descendant  of  one  of  Mary  Jemison’s  two  brothers 
who  escaped  when  Mary  and  the  other  members  of  their  family 
were  captured  in  1758. 

Among  the  visitors  in  August  was  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  President  1 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  As  he  is  about  to  reforest  a tract 
of  a thousand  acres,  equal  in  extent  to  Letchworth  Park,  he  ex- 
amined our  nursery  and  forestry  operations  with  particular  in- 
terest. 

About  this  time  the  surgeons  of  the  Erie  Railroad  with  their 
ladies  met  at  Glen  Iris  for  luncheon,  enjoying  the  afternoon  upon 
the  spacious  grounds  of  the  West  Lawn  and  elsewhere  about  the 
premises. 

On  November  15,  Mr.  Brown  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Rochester  Park  Board,  with  a party  of  his  force  visited  the 
Park  and  they  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  what  they 
saw. 

Other  visitors  during  the  year  were  ex-Governor  Herbert  S. 
Hadley  of  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  wife;  Mr.  Grandon,  and 
Hon.  John  B.  White  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  formerly  President  of 
the  Rational  Conservation  Congress. 
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Miscellaneous  Improvements. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  constant  attention  to  the  roads 
and  paths,  which  have  been  repaired  and  improved  where  neces- 
sary and  possible  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  Old  sluiceways 
crossing  the  roads  have  been  repaired  and  new  ones  installed. 
Where  the  river  banks  have  caved  away  in  the  vicinity  of  paths, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  change  the  course  of  the  paths  or  to 
sustain  them  and  protect  them  with  railings.  The  iron  guard 
railings  along  the  cliffs  at  the  Middle  Fall  and  Inspiration  Point 
have  been  completed.  The  growth  in  the  little  cemetery  has  been 
cleared  out.  Signs  have  been  erected  to  guide  visitors  to  places  of 
interest. 

Social  Interests  of  Employes. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  James  O.  Howard,  Superintendent 
of  the  Park,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  all  the  employes  and  their  children 
meet  at  different  homes  in  the  Park  once  in  two  weeks  to  encourage 
social  interest  and  to  study  and  discuss  questions  of  world-wide 
interest  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  Park.  This  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  employes  who  seem  thoroughly  content 
with  their  situation. 

Highways 

The  matter  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  public  highways 
in  Letchworth  Park  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Before 
Mr.  Letchworth  gave  the  Park  to  the  State,  and  when  he  paid 
taxes,  the  highways  were  kept  in  order  at  town  expense,  but  since 
the  property  has  been  given  to  the  State  and  has  paid  no  taxes, 
the  local  authorities  have  not  felt  like  continuing  this  attention. 
We  sympathize  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  town  authorities  on 
this  question,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  should  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  State  directly  to  the 
County  of  Wyoming  for  credit  to  the  Town  of  Genesee  Falls,  or 
that  an  appropriation  should  be  included  among  those  made  for 
Letchworth  Park  so  as  to  enable  the  Society  to  assume  the  care  of 
the  roads  and  relieve  the  town  to  that  extent.  In  January,  1913, 
Senator  Bussey  and  Assemblyman  Knight  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature a bill  providing  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  the 
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lands  in  Letchworth  Park  (see  pp.  71—72  of  our  last  Annual  Re- 
port) and  it  was  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Sulzer. 

Under  date  of  June  30,  1913,  Mr.  How,  Chairman  of  our  Letch- 
worth  Park  Committee,  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Highways 
of  Wyoming  County  and  the  Superintendent  of  Highways  of  the 
Town  of  Genesee  Falls  the  following  notice: 

Sir. — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  bridge  in  the  public 
highway  in  Letchworth  Park  spanning  the  Deh-ga-ya-soh  Creek 
is  in  an  unsafe  and  dangerous  condition  for  public  travel  and 
needs  immediate  attention  to  make  it  safe  and  proper  for  use. 

1.  Some  of  the  planks  thereon  are  in  bad  condition  causing  dan- 
gerous holes  or  places  in  the  roadway.  Hew  planks  are  needed 
in  all  such  places. 

2.  The  abutment  at  the  northerly  end  is  in  bad  condition  and 
should  have  attention. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  these  matters  the  immediate  atten- 
tion which  they  urgently  require,  I remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  M.  Dow, 

Chairman  of  Letchivorth  Park  Committee  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

On  July  21,  Mr.  Robert  Holmes  of  Castile,  County  Superin- 
tendent, forwarded  to  Mr.  Dow  a letter  to  Mr.  Holmes  from  Mr. 
R.  K.  Fuller,  Secretary,  advising  that  the  Attorney-General  be 
asked  for  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  situation  and  the  legal  line 
of  action  to  be  followed. 

On  January  22,  1914,  the  Hon.  John  Knight  of  Arcade,  U.  Y., 
introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  on  January  23,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Bussey  of  Perry,  H.  Y.,  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following 
bill: 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  charge,  maintenance,  control  and 
repair  of  certain  public  highways  within  the  territory  occupied 
by  Letchworth  Park,  in  the  County  of  Wyoming. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York , represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  l.-That  portion  of  the  town  highways  of  the  Town  of 
Genesee  Falls,  in  the  County  of  Wyoming,  which  lie  within 
Letchworth  Park,  in  such  county,  shall  hereafter  be  under  the 
jurisdiction,  charge  and  control  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
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toric  Preservation  Society,  and  no  board  or  official  of  such  town 
shall  hereafter  exercise  any  authority  with  respect  to  such  high- 
ways. No  part  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  or  repairs  of  such 
portion  of  highways  within  such  park  shall  he  borne  by  such  town, 
but  shall  be  defrayed  by  such  society  from  moneys  appropriated 
therefor  or  from  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  such  society  lawfully 
applicable  to  such  purpose. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  foregoing  act  became  chapter  33  of  the  laws  of  1914  by  the 
Governor’s  signature  on  March  12,  1914. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Wyoming  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
held  in  December,  1913,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

“ Whereas,  Letchworth  Park  has  become  a very  popular  resort, 
and  the  principal  route  for  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  west 
of  the  Genesee  River  is  by  way  of  State  road  route  16,  we  ask 
that  the  State  Senator  and  Member  of  Assembly  from  this  dis- 
trict introduce  and  use  all  reasonable  measures  to  insure  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  providing  for  a new  State  highway  to  connect  with 
the  present  highway,  route  16,  at  the  village  of  Rock  Glen,  and 
running  southeast  by  the  way  of  Silver  Springs  and  Castile  to 
Letchworth  Park.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  recommendation  Senator  Bussey 
and  Assemblyman  Knight  introduced  a bill  in  the  Legislature  in 
January,  1914,  establishing  a new  State  route  from  Rock  Glen  to 
Letchworth  Park  and  appropriating  $143,000  for  the  purpose 

On  March  3,  Senator  Bussey  introduced  a new  bill  reading  as 
follows* : 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Law  in  relation  to  establishing 
a new  State  route  in  the  County  of  Wyoming. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly , do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  chapter  thirty  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  “An  act  relating 
to  highways,  constituting  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  consolidated 
laws,”  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a new  subdivision 
or  route,  so-called,  to  be  route  sixteen-a,  to  read  as  follows : 

Route  16-a.  Commencing  at  a point  on  route  sixteen  about  one- 
half  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Rock  Glen,  just  before  reaching 
the  tracks  of  the  Erie  railroad ; thence  southeasterly  to  Cummings 
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avenue  in  the  village  of  Silver  Springs ; thence  south  on  Cum- 
mings avenue  to  Orchard  street,  and  along  Orchard  street  to  Main 
street ; thence  southerly  on  Main  street  continuing  through  the 
village  of  Silver  Springs,  to  the  corners  known  as  Marsh’s  Cor- 
ners ; thence  east  to  the  corners  near  the  farm  of  Eliza  Lucas ; 
thence  south  to  the  village  of  Castile  ; running  thence  south  along 
Clinton  street  in  such  village  to  Main  street,  and  crossing  Main 
street;  thence  running  south  along  Walter  street  to  the  town  of 
Genesee  Falls,  thence  south  to  Letchworth  Park;  all  in  the  county 
of  Wyoming. 

§ 2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

School  Taxes. 

A problem  similar  to  that  of  the  maintenance  of  highways  is 
involved  in  the  question  of  school  taxes  in  the  Town  of  Genesee 
Falls.  The  gift  of  Letchworth  Park  to'  the  State  has  rendered  a 
large  amount  of  property  unavailable  for  taxation  for1  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  causing  no  little  hardship'  to  the  town.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  Assemblyman  Knight  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  on  January  29,  1914,  the  following  billf : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  assessment  for  school  purposes  of 
certain  state  lands  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming  County. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly , do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  lands  owned  by  the  state  and  situate  in  school 
district  number  two  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming 
county,  Few  York,  constituting  a portion  of  Letchworth  Park, 
the  full  title  to  which  was  vested  in  the  State  upon  the  death  of 
William  Pryor  Letchworth  on  December  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  exclusive  of  the  improvements  thereon  erected  by ' the 
State,  shall  be  assessed  in  such  school  district  for  school  purposes 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  real  property  owned  by  persons  or 
corporations  therein,  and  the  Comptroller  shall  hereafter  pay  the 
school  authorities  of  such  school  district  the  amount  of  taxes 
levied  upon  such  land  of  the  State  for  school  purposes  by  virtue  of 
this  act  out  of  any  moneys  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment- of  assessments  for  local  improvements  on  property  owned 
by  the  State. 

§ 2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


t This  bill  became  a law,  being  chapter  88  of  the  Laws  of  1914. 
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Bill  for  Bridge  Over  Genesee  River. 

On  February  25,  1914,  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Magee  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  and  Hon.  John  Seeley  introduced  in  the  Senate 
the  following  bill: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a bridge  over  the 
Genesee  river  at  or  near  Portage,  in  Letchworth  Park,  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York , represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly , do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  works  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  a bridge,  of  such  kind  or 
general  design  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  feasible,  over  the 
Genesee  river  at  Letchworth  Park  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls  in 
the  county  of  Wyoming  and  in  the  town  of  Portage  in  the  county 
of  Livingston,  at  such  point  therein  as  he  may  determine,  upon 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by  the  state  engineer  and 
surveyor  and  approved  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  The  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  dollars 
($95,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  construction  of  such  bridge,  to  be  paid 
out  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  to 
the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works ; but  no  part  of 
the  moneys  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  available,  except  for 
necessary  advertising,  plans  and  surveys,  until  a contract  for  the 
completion  of  such  bridge  shall  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  works  within  the  amount  of  such 
appropriation. 

§ 2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.* 

Life  of  Mary  Jemison. 

During  the  past  year,  Charles  Delamater  Vail,  L.  LI.  D.,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Letchworth  Park  Committee  of  the  board  of  Trustees, 
and  formerly  Librarian  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Hobart  College,  has  been  preparing  a careful  revision  of  the  “ Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,  the  White  Woman  of  the  Genesee,”  whose  ro- 
mantic history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Genesee 
Valley.  This  book,  originally  by  Mr.  James  E.  Seaver,  first  ap- 
peared in  1824,  and  has  passed  through  seven  editions,  each  dif- 
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fering  more  or  less  from  tlie  others.  The  revision  will  embody  the 
results  of  the  latest  historic  and  literary  research  that  Hr.  Vail’s 
ripe  scholarship  have  produced. 

Death  of  Josiah  Letchworth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Josiah  Letchworth  of  Buffalo,  brother  of  Hr. 
William  Pryor  Letchworth,  the  donor  of  Letchworth  Park,  which 
occurred  on  June  30,  1913,  is  a cause  of  sincere  sorrow  to  this 
Society.  Mr.  Letchworth  died  at  his  country  home  at  Glenwood 
Beach  on  Owasco  Lake.  He  was  born  at  Sherwood,  Cayuga 
County,  FT.  Y.,  May  1,  1836,  and  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Josiah  and  Ann  Hance  Letchworth,  lifelong  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  father  was  prominent  in  matters 
of  education  and  philanthropy  in  Auburn,  H.  Y.,  where  Josiah 
Letchworth’ s youth  was  spent.  His  older  brothers,  William  Pryor, 
Edward  H.  and  George  J.  Letchworth,  all  became  well  known 
among  the  leading  business  men  of  Buffalo  and  in  1856  Josiah 
went  from  Auburn  to  Buffalo  to  join  the  saddlery  hardware  firm 
of  Pratt  & Letchworth,  founded  in  1848  by  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth. 

Mr.  Josiah  Letchworth  was  married  in  1865  to  Miss  Mary  R. 
Skimier,  only  child  of  the  late  Mr.  John  B.  Skinner  of  Buffalo. 
She  died  in  Switzerland  in  1868  and  in  1874  he  married  Miss  . 
Katherine  Edson  of  LeRoy,  FT.  Y.,  Who  survives  him  with  three 
children,  Mr.  Pierre  E.  I^etchworth  of  Covina,  Cal.,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
J.  Letchworth  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wilson  of  Buffalo. 

Born  into  the  gentle  environment  of  a cultured  family  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Letchworth  developed  in  manhood  and  re- 
tained in  his  advanced  years  the  sweetness  of  a peculiarly  lovable 
character.  He  traveled,  read  and  studied  much,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  tastes  for  art  and  literature.  He  was 
an  officer  and  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo 
and  prominently  connected  with  many  philanthropies.  His  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  was  intense.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  first  citizens  of  Buffalo  to  set  an  example  for  a u city  beauti- 
ful ” by  adorning  his  own  large  grounds  with  a profusion  of  plants, 
vines  and  shrubs,  but  he  was  also  a thorough  believer  in  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  the  working  people  by  beautifying  their  sur- 
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roundings.  In  the  latter  respect,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  estab- 
lish the  practice, — which  might  be  much  more  generally  followed 
in  this  country  than  it  is, — of  adorning  the  environment  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  by  means  of  neatly  trimmed  lawns,  ornamental 
shrubs,  vines  and  flower  beds  at  the  malleable  iron  works  of  his 
firm  at  Black  Rock.  He  was  heartily  in  accord  with  his  brother, 
William  Pryor,  in  the  giving  of  Letchworth  Park  to  the  State, 
and  we  feel  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  in  no  small  degree  in- 
debted to  him,  as  to  other  members  of  the  Letchworth  family,  for 
their  friendly  and  sympathetic  co-operation  in  the  making  of  this 
great  benefaction. 

Letchworth  Legacy. 

During  the  past  year  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  the  donor  of  Letchworth  Park, 
was  completed,  and  on  May  31,  1913,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Howland  of 
Buffalo',  administrator  with  the  will  annexed,  filed  his  accounting 
with  the  Surrogate  of  Wyoming  County.  The  judicial  settlement 
was  made  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court  on  June  23,  1913. 

In  the  public  exercises  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City  on  January  14,  1914,  the  President  made  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  administrator  in  this 
delicate  and  responsible  duty,  and  desires  to  repeat  it  here. 

As  stated  in  our  previous  Reports,  Mr.  Letchworth  made  this 
Society  his  residuary  legatee.  In  his  will,  given  on  pages  42—45 
of  our  Report  for  1911,  he  expressed  the  desire  that  the  property 
left  to  the  Society  should  “ be  used  by  said  Society,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  preserve,  care  for,  develop  and  make  more 
attractive,  Letchworth  Park.”  Poliowing  is  a recapitulation  of 
the  Legacy : 


Physical  property,  inventory  value  in  1911 $14,199  91 

Securities,  inventory  value  in  1911 31,198  87 

Cash  remittances  from  executor $24,428  60 

Interest  and  dividends  to  December  31,  1913 880  98  25,309  58 


Total  Legacy  to  December  31,  1913 $70,708  36 


The  Letchworth  Legacy  Fund  is  kept  in  an  entiiely  separate 
account  from  the  other  funds  of  the  Society  and  is  applied  ex- 
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clusively  to  carrying  out  the  desire  of  the  donor  as  expressed  in 
his  will  u to  preserve,  care  for,  develop  and  make  more  attractive 
Letch  worth  Park  ” and  his  wishes  in  regard  thereto'  expressed  in 
his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Society.  Ho  part  of  it  goes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  Society  and 
it  has  never  been  regarded  by  the  Society  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a trust,  to  be  administered  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Letch- 
worth  Park.  The  securities  remain  intact.  Following  is  a re- 
capitulation of  the  entire  Cash  Account  from  the  receipt  of  the 


first  remittance  to  December  31,  1913 : 

Receipts. 

Cash  remittances  from  executor  $24,428  60 

Interest  and  dividends  to  December  31,  1913 880  98 

Total  cash  receipts $25,309  58 

Disbursements. 

Disbursements  in  1912  $11,306  45 

Disbursements  in  1913  11,421  32 

22,727  77 

Cash  balance  on  hand  December  31,  1913 $2,581  81 


Following  is  a classified  statement  of  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1913 : 


Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1913 $5,757  83 

Cash  received  from  executor  in  1913 7,428  60 

Interest  and  dividends  in  1913  816  70 


Disbursements. 


$14,003  13 


Museum  and  library  building $6,355  81 

Bishop  land  purchase,  5.3  acres 1,275  00 

Arboretum 1,940  51 

Forester 916  67 

Forester’s  expenses  246  13 

Household  furniture  *. 147  58 

Mary  Jemison  books 125  00 

Contingent  expenses  141  29 

Inheritance  tax 273  33 


11,421  32 


$2,581  81 


Balance  December  31,  1913,  as  before  stated 
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Financial  Statement  of  State  Funds. 

Following  is  a statement  of  the  various  Stafe  Funds  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913: 

Chapter  5J/.6,  Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $5,470.) 

Debit. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $962  14 

Jan.  25,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 406  35 

Feb.  18,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 318  41 

Mar.  22,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 293  50 

April  12,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 413  61 

May  10,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 424  16 

June  12,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 417  42 

Aug.  14,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 286  51 

Sept.  4,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 602  57 

Sept.  22,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 569  25 

Oct.  24,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 480  61 

Lapsed 295  47 


$5,470  00 


Credit. 

Disbursements  previously  reported  $962  14 

January  6,  1913. 

27.  M.  K.  Dieter,  meals  and  photographs 28  75 

28.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  November 66  67 

29.  F.  G.  Johnson,  December 56  61 

30-31.  Laborers,  December 100  00 

32.  Ethel  D.  Stern,  caretaker,  December 50  00 

33.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware 12  87 

34.  Greene  Hardware  Co.,  hardware 7 49 

35.  W.  A.  Bennett,  blacksmithing,  etc 10  00 

36.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 18  76 

37.  Chaffee,  Rowe  & Kennedy,  feed 13  50 

38.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  labor,  travel,  etc 4170 

February  10,  1913. 

39.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  January 66  67 

40.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 16  26 

41.  Ethel  D.  Stern,  caretaker,  January  50  00 

42-45.  Laborers,  January 185  48 

March  8,  1913. 

46.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  February 66  67 

47.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 811 

48.  C.  A.  Peterson,  labor,  February 50  00 

49.  Ethel  D.  Stern,  caretaker,  February 50  00 

50-51.  Laborers,  February  100  00 

52.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  labor,  travel,  etc 18  72 

April  8,  1913. 

53.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  March  66  67 

54-55.  Laborers,  March 100  00 

56.  Ethel  D.  Stern,  caretaker,  March  50  00 
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57.  Henry  W.  Isaman,  labor,  March $50  00 

58.  W.  A.  Bennett,  blacksmithing  10  40 

59.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  teaming,  etc 119  29 

60.  Argus  Company,  printing  7 14 

61.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone 10  11 

May  8,  1913. 

62.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  April 66  67 

63.  Charles  C.  Davis,  foreman,  April  8-30  46  00 

64-69.  Laborers,  April  195  00 

70.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  April 50  00 

71.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  labor,  etc 37  67 

72.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  paid  for  travel,  register,  etc 19  33 

73.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 9 49 

June  7,  1913. 

74.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  May 66  67 

75.  Charles  C.  Davis,  foreman,  May  60  00 

76.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  May 50  00 

77-81.  Laborers,  May 223  44 

82.  Caroline  Bishop,  telephone,  etc 17  31 

July  10,  1913. 

83.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  June 66  66 

84.  Charles  C.  Davis,  foreman,  June  60  00 

85.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  June 50  00 

86-87.  Laborers,  June  100  00 

88.  James  O.  Howard,  travel 9 85 

August  7,  1913. 

89.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  July 66  66 

90.  Charles  C.  Davis,  foreman,  July 60  00 

91.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  July 50  00 

92-96.  Laborers,  July 230  28 

97.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  laborers 195  63 

September  8,  1913. 

98.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  August  66  66 

99.  Sven  Olsen,  foreman,  August  60  00 

100.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  August 50  00 

101-106.  Laborers,  August 300  00 

107.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  mowing  and  binding 18  75 

108.  C.  D.  Vail,  traveling  expenses 23  84 

109.  H.  W.  Isaman,  labor 50  00 

October  8,  1913. 

110.  Caroline  Bishop,  superintendent,  September 66  66 

111.  Sven  Olsen,  foreman,  September ...  60  00 

112.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  caretaker,  September  50  00 

113-118.  Laborers,  September  300  00 

119.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  book 2 28 

120.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  labor 1 67 

Lapsed 295  47 


$5,470  00 
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Chapter  51f7 , Laws  of  1912. 

(Appropriation  $4,250.) 

Debit. 

Cash  received  from  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported $2,518  98 

Cash  received  from  farm  rentals 7 22 

Jan.  25,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 129  00 

April  12,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 9 33 

June  5,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 1,490  93 

Sept.  4,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 100  00 

Oct.  24,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 151 

Lapsed 25 


$4,257  22 

Credit. 

Disbursements,  previously  reported $2,518  98 

Remitted  to  State  Treasurer,  previously  reported 7 22 

January  6,  1913. 

58.  Dobbie  Foundry  & Machine  Co.,  guard  rail  standards.  . 114  00 

59.  Miller  Hardware  Co.,  brass  rail 15  00 

April  8,  1913. 

60.  A.  W.  Davie,  window  shades,  etc 9 33 

May  8,  1913. 

61.  Albert  Lindquist  & Co.,  comfort  station 1,490  93 

August  7,  1913. 

62-63.  Laborers,  July 100  00 

October  8,  1913. 

64.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  mattocks  151 

Lapsed 25 


$4,257  22 


Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913. 

(Appropriation  $8,650.) 

Debit. 

Aug.  14,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer $977  61 

Sept.  4,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 564  38 

Aug.  27,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 358  75 

Sept.  22,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 183  27 

Oct.  24,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 209  83 

Nov.  24,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 150  91 


$2,444  75 

Credit. 

July  10,  1913. 

1.  J.  O.  Howard,  traveling  expenses,  etc $34  99 

2-6.  Laborers,  June  250  00 

7.  L.  S.  Coleman,  sewer  pipe 78  90 
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8-16.  Laborers $294  11 

17.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  livery 5 00 

18.  J.  0.  Howard,  paid  for  coal  77  29 

19.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  freight 3 97 

20.  Castile  Hardware  Company,  paint  104  82 

21.  W.  H.  Prentice,  paper  and  hanging 63  68 

22.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone 24  77 

23.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horseshoes,  etc 16  50 

24.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware 23  58 

August  7,  1913. 

25.  Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  wire  doors 40  00 

26.  Blank 

27.  Elitsac  Manufacturing  Co.,  shingles,  etc 17  62 

28.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  lawn  mowers,  etc 153  11 

29.  Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  road  machine 225  00 

30.  W.  T.  Sullivan,  mowing  machine  guards 5 56 

31.  T.  C.  Fields,  harrow,  etc 18  20 

32.  Jorgenson  Plumbing  Co.,  pipe  7 97 

33.  H.  J.  Fuller,  harness  repair  31  07 

34.  S.  L.  Strivings,  phosphate,  etc 33  00 

35.  W.  F.  Cool,  horse  medicine 4 25 

36.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone 11  37 

37.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  freight,  etc 17  23 

August  18,  1913. 

38.  Albert  Lindquist  & Co.,  comfort  station 78  54 

39.  Albert  Lindquist  & Co.,  library  and  museum 280  21 

September  8,  1913. 

40.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  express  charges 2 30 

41.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone 14  42 

42.  Ewart  & Lake,  oats  14  11 

43.  S.  L.  Strivings,  feed 48  88 

44.  W.  A.  Bennett,  horse  shoeing 11  90 

45.  Charles  Lindbeck,  lumber  and  labor  91  66 

October  8,  1913. 

46.  Arthur  Davis,  window  shades 7 00 

# 47.  S.  L.  Strivings,  horse  feed 43  50 

48.  Romanzo  Perkins,  veterinary 10  00 

49.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  coal  72  47 

50.  Caroline  Bishop,  paid  for  telephone 11  02 

51-55.  Castile  Hardware  Co.,  hardware,  repairs,  etc 65  84 

November  8,  1913. 

56.  Castile  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  plow  points 2 58 

57.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  forge,  etc 33  43 

58.  C.  A.  Peterson,  labor,  October  50  00 

59.  Elitsac  Manufacturing  Co.,  railway  brackets 8 50 

60.  Louis  Jensen,  sign  painting 18  50 

61.  W.  A.  Bennett,  wagon  repair,  etc 13  15 

62.  S.  L.  Strivings,  horse  feed 14  50 

63.  Sven  Olsen,  meals  for  men 1 25 

64.  W.  H.  Prentice,  wall  paper 9 00 


$2,444  75 
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Chapter  792,  Laws  of  19 IS. 


( Appropriation  $6,170.) 


Debit. 

November  24,  1913.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer 


$430  44 


Credit. 

November  8,  1913. 


1.  J.  0.  Howard,  superintendent,  October $66  67 

2.  Caroline  Bishop,  librarian,  October  50  00 

3-6.  Laborers,  October 182  16 

7.  J.  O.  Howard,  paid  for  telephone,  etc 8 66 

8.  Argus  Printing  Co.,  printing 4 65 

9.  J.  O.  Howard,  travel 3 30 

10.  Axsel  Olsen,  labor  5 00 

11.  Sven  Olsen,  foreman,  October 60  00 

12.  James  Lafferty,  labor,  October 50  00 


$430  44 


FORT  BREWERTON  STATE  RESERVATION. 

The  Fort  Brewerton  State  Reservation  was  created  pursuant 
to  chapter  653  of  the  laws  of  1904,  which  placed  it  in  the  custody 
of  this  Society.  The  negotiations  for  its  purchase  were  not  con- 
summated, however,  until  1906.  It  consists  of  one  acre  of  land, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  Oswego 
County,  opposite  the  village  of  Fort  Brewerton.  There  are  con- 
spicuous remains  of  the  earthworks  of  Fort,  Brewerton  on  the 
ground,  but  they  need  banking  up  and  sodding,  and  the  property 
should  be  otherwise  improved.  It  should  be  fenced;  a flag  pole 
should  be  erected  within  the  fort,  and  a suitable  tablet  or  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  to  indicate  the  interesting  history  of  the 
place.  In  our  former  Reports  we  have  made  many  allusions  to 
the  part  which  Fort  Brewerton  played  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  It  was  a material  link  in  the  chain  of  defences  which  se- 
cured the  possession  of  New  York  Colony  to  the  English  at  a 
time  when  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  seriously  threatened,  and  its  history  entitles  it  to  gen- 
erous consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  A fuller 
history  of  the  site,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Milton  of  Brewerton, 
is  given  in  Appendix  B. 
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On  February  3,  1914,  the  Hon.  George  M.  Haight  of  Syracuse 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  a bill  appropriating  $1,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  property.*  The  bill  as  introduced  makes  the 
mistake  of  placing  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  As  we  have  said  be- 
fore, the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is 
the  legal  custodian  of  the  property,  and  the  bill  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  the  moneys  payable  to  the  custodian  named  in  chap- 
ter 653  of  the  laws  of  1904. 

Our  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Reservation  consists  of  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Kingsford  of  Oswego,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Meachem  of 
Syracuse,  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Lewis  of  Fulton,  and  Col.  Thomas  R. 
Proctor  of  IJtica. 

TAPPAN  MONUMENT  PROPERTY. 

The  Society  owns  a circular  plot  of  land  fifty-one  feet  in  diam- 
eter in  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  stands  the  monument  erected 
by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  dedicated  October  2,  1879,  to  mark  the 
place  where  Major  John  Andre  of  the  British  Army  was  executed. 
The  Society  purchased  the  place  November  13,  1905,  in  response 
to  public  sentiment  for  its  preservation  expressed  in  a New  York 
newspaper  just  prior  to  that  time.  The  monument  erected  by  Mr. 
Field  cost  about  $1,500,  to  which  we  have  added,  at  a cost  of 
about  $100,  a tablet  commemorating  Washington’s  fortitude  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  W ar  for  Independence. 

SITES  AND  INSCRIPTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  continued  its  work  of  veri- 
fying historical  sites  and  inscriptions  for  monuments  and  tablets 
to  be  erected  on  such  sites.  The  submissions  include  the  following: 

Inscription  for  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Robert  Magaw,  to 
be  placed  on  the  recently  completed  armory  of  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  on  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  between 
168th  and  169th  Streets,  by  the  Society  of  American  Wars.  See 
page  95. 


* The  bill  died  in  committee.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  included  in 
the  Construction  bill,  passed  at  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Glynn. 
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Inscription  for  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Willett,  first 
Mayor  of  New  York,  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  See 
page  97. 

Inscriptions  for  tablets  to  be  placed  on  the  Jemison  cabin  and 
the  Indian  Council  House  in  Letch  worth  Park.  See  page  72. 

Inscription  for  tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Number 
Four,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  See 
page  98. 

Identification  of  the  sites  of  a series  of  eleven  Revolutionary 
fortifications  on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill  and  Fordham  Heights, 
from  Fort  Number  One  to  Fort  Number  Eight.  See  page  97. 

The  correction  of  conflicting  dates  on  tablets  on  the  United 
States  Custom  House,  New  York,  commemorating  the  site  and 
demolition  of  Fort  George.  See  page  98. 

Inscription  for  tablet  to  commemorate  the  residence  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  on  the  site  of  the  new  Morgan  building  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets.  See  page  101. 

Inscription  for  tablet  to  be  placed  on  a building  on  the  corner 
of  Nevins  and  State  Streets,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City,  by  the  Temple  Club  of  the  Fourth  Masonic  District, 
to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Masonic,  erected  in  1814.  See  page  113. 

Identification  of  the  site  of  the  Lispenard  Mansion  in  New 
York  City  in  which  Washington  was  entertained  while  en  route 
from  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  June,  1775, 
to  assume  command  of  the  American  Army.  See  page  255. 

Identification  of  the  site  of  the  Wolfe  Monument  erected  in 
New  York  City  between  the  years  1760  and  1767.  See  page  121. 

Inscription  for  tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  building  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  Manhattan,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  old  Merchants  Coffee  House.* 

These  various  subjects  are  discussed  more  fully  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 


COL.  ROBERT  MAGAW  TABLET. 

In  November,  1913,  the  Society  approved  of  the  following  in- 
scription for  a tablet  to  be  placed  by  the  Society  of  American 
Wars  on  the  new  armory  of  the  Twer  y-second  Regiment,  N.  G. 
N.  Y.,  on  Fort  Washington  Avenue  between  168th  and  169th 
Streets,  New  York  City. 


This  tablet  was  dedicated  May  23,  1914.  See  plate  27. 
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To  the  Memory  of 
A Brave  and  Unselfish  Patriot 
ROBERT  MAGAW 
Colonel  Commandant  of 
Fort  Washington 
Who  in  His  Own  Words 
•‘Actuated  by  the  Most  Glorious  Cause 
That  Mankind  Ever  Fought  In  ” 
And  Specially  Charged  with  the  Duty 
By  General  Washington 
Defended  this  Location 
In  the  Momentous  Assault 
November  16,  1776. 


Born  in  Ireland  1738 

Member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  1774 

Major  Thompson’s  Battalion  1775 

Colonel  6th  Pennsylvania  1776 

Commandant  of  Fort  Washington  1776 

Captured  November  16  1776 

Exchanged  1780 

Died  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  1790 


The  Society  of  American  Wars 
Erected  This  His  Only  Memorial 
On  the  Field  of  Battle  in  Which 
His  Services  Were  Rendered  to 
The  Cause  of  Liberty 
May  30,  1914.* 

The  citadel  of  Fort  Washington  was  a five-bastioned  fort  which 
was  situated  on  the  west  tide  of  Fort  Washington  Avenue  about 
on  the  line  of  183d  Street.  The  northeast  bastion  extended  into 
what  is  now  Fort  Washington  Avenue  and  its  site  is  marked  by 
the  monument  on  the  western  side  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  out- 
works of  Fort  Washington,  however,  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
“ first  line  of  defence  77  between  145th  and  147th  Streets  and  as 
far  north  and  east  as  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill  and  Fordham  Heights 
in  the  Bronx.  The  Twenty-second  Regiment  armory  is  within 
the  “ third  line  of  defence  77  on  the  south  which  extended  approxi- 
mately along  the  line  of  161st  Street.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776,  the  Hes- 
sians advanced  from  the  north;  the  English  under  Cornwallis 
crossed  from  Fordham  Heights  (now  University  Heights),  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  east  by  way  of  Sherman’s  Creek the  Highlanders 
under  Leslie  landed  a little  farther  down  near  High  Bridge;  a 

* The  erection  of  the  tablet  has  been  unavoidably  delayed. 
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double  column  of  English  and  Hessians  approached  from  the  south 
under  Earl  Percy ; while  the  ship  Pearl  poured  in  hot  shot  from 
the  west.  The  battlefield  thus  covered  an  area  of  large  extent,  and 
the  armory  on  which  the  tablet  to  Magaw’s  memory  will  be  erected 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  it. 

THOMAS  WILLETT  MEMORIALS. 

On  October  18,  1913,  the  memorial  to*  Thomas  Willett,  first 
Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the  place  of  his  burial  in  East  Providence, 
R.  I.,  referred  to  on  page  96  of  our  last  Report,  was  dedicated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1913,  a tablet  in  Willett’s  memory  was  presented  to*  the 
City  of  New  York  and  erected  in  the  City  Hall  by  Mr.  Andrew 
A.  Benton,  a descendant  of  Willett,  and  by  other  public-spirited 
gentlemen.  These  memorials,  the  inscriptions  for  which  were 
approved  by  this  Society,  are  of  such  interest  that  we  have  de- 
voted Appendix  C of  this  report  to  further  particulars  concerning 
them. 

FORTS  NUMBERS  1 TO  8. 

During  the  past  year,  with  the  aid  of  certain  unpublished  man- 
uscript maps  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  we 
have  been  making  an  original  study  with  a view  to  locating  pre- 
cisely the  sites  of  the  series  of  defensive  works  which  were  erected 
by  the  American  and  British  troops  on  Spuyten  Duyvil  Hill  and 
Fordham  Heights  during  the  War  for  Independence  and  which 
were  numbered  from  one  to  eight.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  given  in  a future  Report. 

In  November,  1913,  we  approved  of  the  following  inscription, 
submitted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  through  their  Regent,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Raynor  of  New  York,  for 
a tablet  to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Number  Four  of  the  series,  on  the 
southwestern  margin  of  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  in  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx* : 

* This  tablet  was  dedicated  on  Saturday,  May  9,  1914.  See  plates  25  and  26. 
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FORT  NUMBER  FOUR 
of  the  Exterior  Defences  of 
Fort  Washington  and  King’s  Bridge. 

Constructed  by  the  American  Army 
Under  General  Washington 
1776. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  State  of  New  York 
Erected  this  Memorial 
1914. 

DEMOLITION  OF  FORT  GEORGE. 

During  the  American  Revolution  there  were  two  Forts  George 
on  Manhattan  Island.  The  earlier  and  more  important  was  sit- 
uated at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  island,  south  of  Bowling 
Green,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  United  States  Custom  House. 
This  place  was  occupied  by  a Fort  which  bore  various  names  from 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Amsterdam  in  1626  to  the  date 
of  the  demolition  of  Fort  George  after  the  War  for  Independence. 
The  other  Fort  George  was  on  what  once  was  called  Laurel  Hill, 
and  lay  north  of  190th  Street  between  the  lines  of  Amsterdam 
and  St.  Nicholas  Avenues. 

During  the  past  year  our  attention  has  been  called  to  conflicting 
dates  given  for  the  demolition  of  the  first-mentioned  Fort  George 
in  tablets  erected  in  or  on  the  Custom  House.  The  present  Cus- 
tom House  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1907.  In  the  main 
public  room  on  the  first  floor,  on  the  east  wall,  is  a tablet  which 
was  on  the  building  which  preceded  the  Custom  House.  The  tablet 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Site  of  Fort  Amsterdam. 

Built  in  1626 
Within  the  Fortifications 
Was  Erected  the  First 
Substantial  Church  Edifice 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 

In  1787  the  Fort 
Was  Demolished 
and  the  Government  House 
Built  Upon  this  Site. 

This  Tablet  is  Placed  Here  by 
The  Holland  Society 
of  New  York 
September,  1890. 
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On  the  stone  lintel  over  the  great  fireplace  in  the  office  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  building 
on  the  first  floor  is  the  following  inscription,  designed  by  the 
official  architect  of  the  building: 

On  this  Site  Fort  Amsterdam 
Was  Erected  in  1626.  Government  House 
Was  Built  in  1790  for  President  Washington. 

Here  Geo.  Clinton  & John  Jay  Lived.  Used 
as  Custom  House  From  1799  to  1815. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Custom  House  is 
a tablet  bearing  an  accurate  outline  of  Fort  George  as  it  was  in 
1774  and  the  following  inscription: 

This  outline  of  the  fort  is  made 
on  a scale  of  12.5  feet  to  the 
inch  from  “A  plan  of  Fort  George 
in  the  City  of  New  York 
made  at  the  request  of  the 
Honourable  John  Cruger  Esquire 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  fix  on  a suitable 
place  for  building  a 
Government  House  made  this 
12th  April  1774  by  Gerard  Bancker.” 

On  this  site 

Fort  Amsterdam  was  erected  1626 
and  its  successor 

Fort  George  was  demolished  1790. 

To  commemorate  the  exploration 
of  the  Hudson  River 
by  Henry  Hudson  in  September  1609 
the  founding  of  New  Amsterdam 
May  4,  1626 

and  the  establishment  of 
American  Independence,  1775-1783 
This  Tablet  is  placed  by 
the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of 
the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America 
September  1909 

Y\  hile  it  does  nob  bear  on  the  particular  date  now  under  con- 
sideration, we  give  herewith  the  inscription  on  the  latest  tablet 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  west  wall  of  the  main  entrance  by 
the  side  of  the  preceding  tablet,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 
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Within  Fort  James 
Located  on  this  Site 

the 

Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
Was  Offered  in  1683 
in  the 

Governor’s  Residence 
by  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  S.  J., 

Chaplain  to 
Gov.  Thomas  Dongan. 

Erected  by  the 
Order  of  the  Alhambra 
Anno  Domini  MCMXII 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  inscription  above  quoted  gives 
the  date  of  the  demolition  of  the  Port  as  1787.  The  second  im- 
plies its  removal  in  1790.  And  the  third  definitely  states  that  it 
was  demolished  in  1790.  The  Society  has  initiated  correspon- 
dence which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  the  harmonizing  of  these 
dates. 

In  our  Eighth  Annual  Report  (1903)  we  gave  an  extended 
notice  of  the  history  and  ceremonial  associations  of  Battery  Park ; 
and  iu  our  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1905)  we  discussed  this  very 
subject  of  the  date  of  the  demolition  of  Fort  George.  In  the  latter 
will  be  found  the  text  of  “An  act  for  securing  and  improving  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  City  of  Few  York  for  public  uses  and  for  other 
purposes  mentioned  therein,”  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  March 
16,  1790,  beginning: 

“ Whereas,  Fort  George,  in  the  City  of  Hew  York,  and  the 
Battery  adjacent  thereto  are  at  present  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
defence.” 

The  foregoing  preamble  indicates  that  Fort  George  was  still 
extant  in  1790,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  the  law  which 
provides 

“ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  Hew  York  to  cause  the  said  Fort 
George  to  be  demolished.” 

The  provision  for  the  Government  House  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  words  of  the  same  law: 

“ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  Gerard  Bancker, 
Richard  Varick  and  John  Watts,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  r.o 
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cause  a proper  house  and  other  necessary  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  some  part  of  the  lands  in  the  first  enacting  clause  of  this  act 
mentioned,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  State  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  LANDMARKS. 

The  New  Morgan  Building  in  Wall  Street. 

During  the  past  year,  the  old  Drexel  Building  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  J.  P.  Morgan  & Company  on  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Wall  and  Broad  Streets,  and  the  demolition  of  which  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1913,  has  been  removed  and  the  steel  frame  of  the 
new  Morgan  Building  is  well  advanced.  The  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  important  site  has  served  to  recall  its  early  his- 
tory and  led  to  the  suggestion  that  when  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted it  should  be  adorned  with  a mural  tablet  commemorating 
some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  locality  and  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  Alexander  Hamilton  once  had  his  office  there. 
Additional  interest  is  lent  to  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
William  Pierson  Hamilton,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.,  is 
a great-grandson  of  Hamilton. 

The  site  of  the  new  Morgan  Building  embraces  Nos.  23  to  33 
Wall  Street,  and  occupies  part  of  the  ancient  Schaap  Way  tie  or 
Sheep  Pasture  of  New  Amsterdam  when  Wall  Street  was  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  infant  city.  Broad  Street  marks  the  line  of  an  inlet 
from  the  East  River  which  admitted  small  boats  inland  nearly  to 
Wall  Street.  This  was  called  by  the  Dutch  the  Heeregraft  or  Heere- 
graacht.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  local  names  of  New  Amster- 
dam back  to  old  Amsterdam.  “ Graft  ” and  “ graadht  ” are  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  Dutch  “ gracht,”  and  means  “ canal.” 
“ Heere  ” comes  from  “ heer  ” meaning  primarily  “ lord  ” or 
“ gentleman.”  In  old  Amsterdam  three  successive  canals  are 
called  respectively  Prinsengracht,  Keizersgracht  and  Heeren- 
gracht.  The  Broad  Street  Heeregraft  was  the  Gentlemen’s  Canal, 
or,  in  a more  general  sense,  the  principal  canal.  Concerning  the 
Heerengracht  in  old  Amsterdam,  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  the  New 
York  State  Archivist,  gives  us  the  interesting  information  that 
soon  after  it  was  laid  out  in  1612,  it  became  the  finest  residential 
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street  of  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  word  “Heeren  ” 
had  reference  to  the  patrician  merchants  or  gentlemen  and  magis- 
trates of  the  City  (the  “ Heeren  van  den  Gerechte”)  who  built 
their  substantial  houses  there  which  are  still  so  much  admired. 
The  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the  name  Heerenstraat  which 
is  found  in  so  many  cities  in  Holland  and  which  nearly  always 
applies  to  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  It  was  because  of 
the  Heeregraft  that  Broad  Street,  Hew  York,  is  broad  to-day.* 

The  line  of  Wall  Street  was  first  determined,  according  to 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill  in  his  “ Story  of  a Street,”  by  the  cattle 
guard  of  felled  trees  which  was  established  by  order  of  Director 
General  Kieft  dated  March  31,  1644,  to  keep  the  cattle  from  stray- 
ing too  far  from  the  settlement.  In  1653,  a wall  of  palisades  was 
built  substantially  along  this  line  for  the  protection  of  the  City  ; 
and  this  wall,  with  the  promenade  along  it,  was  called  the  Cingel, 
later  the  Ramparts.  When  the  wall  was  removed  in  1699  and 
the  present  street  established,  it  was  naturally  called  Wall  Street. 

The  building  of  the  second  City  Hall,  later  called  Federal  Hall, 
on  the  north  side  of  Wall  Street  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street  and 
extending  across  the  foot  of  the  present  H assail  Street,  made  this 
point  the  Civic  Center  of  the  City  for  many  years,  the  military 
and  official  center  being  at  the  Fort.  The  site  of  the  Morgan 
Building,  diagonally  opposite  the  Capitol  of  the  Colony,  which 
later  became  the  Capitol  of  the  State  and  the  Hation,  was  there- 
fore one  of  commanding  importance. 

On  September  II,  1185,  Alexander  Hamilton  purchased,  for  the 
consideration  of  “ ten  shillings,”  from  James  Barclay,  John  Bar- 
clay, Theophilact  Bache  and  Ann  Dorothy  his  wife,  Augustus  Van 
Cortland  t and  Catharine  his  wife,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Jr.,  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  Frederick  Jay  and  Ann  Margaret  his  wife,  and 
Richard  Bailey  and  Charlotte  Amelia  his  wife,  a certain  lot  of 
land,  with  dwelling-house  and  storehouse,  “ Fronting  to  a certain 

* Broadway,  New  York,  was  first  called  de  Heerewegli  and  de  Heerestraat. 
Mr.  van  Laer  says  that  in  Heereweg,  the  meaning  is  slightly  different.  “ In 
Heereweg  (not  Heerenweg)  ‘heer’  means  ‘ overlord.’  The  heereweg  is  the 
road  reserved  for  the  overlord,  the  public  road,  the  King’s  Highway,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  private  roads.  It  is  natural  that  the  main  road  in  the 
settlement  was  at  first  called  the  Heereweg  and  that  afterwards,  when  the 
settlement  took  on  the  appearance  of  a built-up  town,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Heere  (better  Heeren)  Straat,  without  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘ Heer  ’ in  these  connections.” 
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street  called  Wall  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  said  street,  con- 
taining in  front  to  the  said  street  42  feet  more  or  less,  and  is  in 
length  on  the  southeast  side  along  the  house  and  lott  formerly  of 
Charles  Crooke  now  in  the  possession  of  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow  108 
feet,  and  on  the  northwest  side  along  the  house  and  lott  now  or 
late  belonging  to  Stephen  Callow  72  feet  6 inches,  and  runs  from 
thence  westerly  9 foot  9 inches,  thence  southwest  along  the  lotts 
of  ground  formerly  of  Garret  Wynantze  and  the  lott  formerly 
belonging  to  the  children  and  heirs  of  Captain  John  Scott  de- 
ceased 42  feet  3 inches  to  the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Ministers,  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  but  now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow, 
and  in  breadth  in  the  rear  along  the  said  last  mentioned  ground 
48  foot  6 inches.”  (Liber  43,  page  379,  of  Conveyances,  in  the 
Register’s  office.) 

On  April  27,  1793,  Hamilton  conveyed  to  Gulian  Verplanck, 
“ in  his  actual  and  peaceable  possession  now  being,”  the  same 
property,  the  consideration  being  2,400  pounds  lawful  money  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  (Liber  49,  page  226.)* 

Our  identification  of  the  foregoing  plot  with  the  present  Nos. 
31  and  33  Wall  Street  is  confirmed  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  by  Miss  Jennie  F. 
Macartliy  of  that  company,  an  expert  on  old  property  lines  in  New 
York  City.  For  a number  of  years  prior  to  1913  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Mechanics’  Bank  building.  It  is  now  included  in  the  site 
of  the  new  Morgan  Building.  The  old  Drexel  Building  and  the 
adjacent  Mechanics’  Bank  Building  were  tom  down  at  the  same 
time  to  make  room  for  the  new  building,  now  in  course  of  erection. 

To  verify  the  statements  made  in  various  recent  histories  that 
Hamilton’s  law  office,  at  the  time  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  at  Nos.  31-33  Wall  Street  has 
not  been  an  easy  task.  It  has  been  successfully  performed,  how- 
ever; and  in  view  of  the  confusion  which  has  existed  on  this  sub- 

* Other  indications  of  the  ownership  of  real  estate  by  Hamilton  may  be 
found  in  the  conveyances  and  inventory  recorded  in  liber  45,  page  501 ; liber 
46.  page  528;  liber  50,  page  464;  liber  71,  page  379;  and  liber  218,  page  225. 
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ject  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  numbering  of  Wall  Street, 
we  give  herewith  the  facts  elicited  by  our  research. 

Hamilton  s Law  Offices. 

Hamilton’s  office  was  not  in  one  fixed  place  all  the  while  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  time  of  his  death  in  1804.  “ The  Hew 

York  Directory  and  Register  for  the  Year  1789  ” gives  his  office 
address  at  Ho.  58  W all  Street.  This  was  the  year  in  which 
Washington  was  inagurated  first  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Suc- 
ceeding directories  give  the  following  addresses : 

1789.  Ho.  58  Wall  Street. 

1790.  Ho.  58  Wall  Street. 

1791.  Hot  given. 

1792.  Hot  given. 

1793.  Hot  given. 

1794.  Hot  given. 

1795.  Ho.  63  Pine  Street. 

1796.  Ho.  26  Broadway. 

1797.  Ho.  26  Broadway. 

1798.  Ho.  26  Broadway. 

1799.  Ho.  69  Stone  Street. 

1800.  Ho.  36  Greenwich  Street. 

1801.  Ho.  69  Stone  Street;  Residence  Ho.  107  Liberty 

Street. 

1802.  Ho.  69  Stone  Street;  Residence  Ho.  58  Partition 

Street. 

1803.  Ho.  12  Garden  Street. 

1804.  Ho.  12  Garden  Street;  Residence  Ho.  54  Cedar 

Street. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  connect  the  Ho.  58  Wall  Street  of  1789 
with  the  present  Hos.  31-33  Wall  Street.  Mr.  William  Trevor 
Hill,  in  his  history  of  Wall  Street  entitled  “ The  Story  of  a 
Street,”  says  on  page  91,  “ Hamilton’s  office  was  at  Ho.  58  (now 
33)  Wall  Street.”  Mr.  Thomas  E.  V.  Smith,  in  his  “ City  of 
Hew  York  in  1789,”  at  page  39  has  compiled  a partial  directory 
of  the  street  and  says:  “ 58,  Alexander  Hamilton,  attorney.”  Mr. 
Hemstreet,  in  “ Hooks  and  Corners  of  Old  Hew  York,”  says: 
“ Alexander  Hamilton  lived  in  a house  on  the  south  side  of  Wall 
Street  at  Broad.” 
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Some  incredulity  has  been  expressed  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  old  No.  58  and  the  present  Nos.  31-33.  We  find  that  the 
difficulty  has  lain  in  the  fact  first  that  there  was  almost  inex- 
tricable confusion  in  the  old  street  numbering,  and  second,  that 
the  street  has  had  at  least  three  sets  of  numbers. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  that  prior 
to  the  present  Nos.  31—33,  they  distinguished  the  site  as  No.  16 
Wall  Street.  We  shall  first,  then,  proceed  to  identify  No.  58  with 
No.  16,  and  later  connect  No.  16  with  the  present  Nos.  31—33. 


The  lienumbering  of  Wall  Street. 

In  the  years  following  the  Revolution,  there  was  the  utmost 
confusion  in  numbering  the  streets  of  the  City.  Sometime-  the 
numbers  would  progress  up  one  side  of  a street  and  down  the 
other.  Odd  and  even  numbers  were  placed  indiscriminately  on 
either  side  of  the  street.  Houses  bearing  adjacent  numbers  were 
not  necessarily  adjacent  to  or  opposite  each  other;  and  occasionally 
two  houses  would  have  the  same  number.  The  confusion  in  Wall 
Street  partook  of  some  of  these  features.  In  1793,  some  inhabi- 
tants of  Partition  Street  (an  obsolete  name  for  the  present  Fulton 
Street  west  of  Broadway),  petitioned  to  the  Common  Council  for  a 
renumbering  of  their  street.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee which,  on  December  30,  1793,  made  a report  recommending 
a general  regulation  of  house  numbers,  as  follows: 

“ That  the  following  Method  in  the  Opinion  of  Your  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  most  simple  and  convenient.  Beginning  at  the 
next  House  in  every  Street  terminating  at  either  of  the  Rivers 
where  such  a Street  intersects  the  main  Street  next  to  the  River 
and  all  Houses  below  such  intersecting  Street  to  be  numbered 
separately  beginning  with  No.  1 looking  upwards  in  all  main 
Streets  and  downwards  in  all  the  Slips  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Street  and  No.  2 on  the  opposite  side  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
Street  or  Slip. 

“ That  all  Streets  be  numbered  separately  as  far  as  they  are 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  by  which  they  are  called 
as  for  example:  From  the  Intersection  of  Duke  Street  down  to 

the  East  River  is  called  Old  Slip ; from  the  Duke  Street  to  the 
Intersection  of  Maiden  Lane,  Smith  Street;  from  thence  to  the 
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Intersection  of  Frankfort  Street,  William  Street;  and  from 
thence  to  the  Intersection  of  Queen  Street,  King  George  Street.* 

“ That  from  the  Intersection  of  Pearl  Street  and  Whitehall  to 
the  Piver  he  called  Whitehall  Slip  and  he  numbered  beginning  at 
the  said  Intersection  and  in  like  manner  with  all  the  other  Slips 
both  on  the  East  and  Horth  Pivers. 

“ That  Greenwich  Street  he  the  boundary  of  the  Intersection 
Streets  on  the  West  Side  and  Great  Dock  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
Queen  & Cherry  Streets  on  the  East  Side  of  the  City. 

“ That  a Board  he  put  up  at  each  end  of  every  Street  with  the 
name  of  the  Street  and  an  index  hand  pointing  towards  the  Street 
painted  thereon. 

“ That  one  of  the  Surveyors  of  this  City  be  employed  to  make 
the  numbers  on  the  Houses  with  Chalk  and  notify  the  Occupants 
thereof  and  a painter  to  mark  the  numbers  with  Paint  on  the 
front  of  the  House  near  the  Door. 

“ That  any  Occupant  of  any  House  may  be  permitted  to  put  up 
the  number  at  his  or  her  own  expence  provided  it  be  done  within 
twenty  Days  after  such  Hotice. 

“And  that  the  Subject  of  this  Report  be  put  under  the  direction 
of  a Committee  of  this  Board  to  see  the  same  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution.” 

This  report  was  adopted  and  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Thomas  Beek- 
man  and  Garret  Harsen  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Although  Wall  Street  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  fore- 
going proceedings,  the  street  was  renumbered  between  the  issuing 
of  the  directories  for  1793  and  1794.  The  system  outlined  in  the 
report  just  quoted  is  not  as  clear  as  crystal,  but  the  effect  of  the 
renumbering  will  appear  from  a comparison  of  addresses  in  the 
two  directories.  In  the  following  compilation,  we  have  arranged 
the  addresses  in  numerical  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  directory 
for  1793,  and  have  placed  opposite  them  the  numbers  of  the  same 
persons  as  they  appear  in  the  directory  for  1794.  Where,  through 
removal,  the  residents  of  1793  do  not  appear  in  Wall  Street  in 
1794,  we  have  indicated  the  removal  by  a blank. 


* Duke  Street  was  the  name  of  part  of  the  present  Stone  Street;  Smith  is 
now  part  of  William;  King  George  is  now  William  north  of  Frankfort;  Queen 
is  now  part  of  Pearl  at  its  northern  end;  and  Great  Dock  is  now  part  of 
Pearl  at  its  lower  end.  On  February  24,  1794,  the  Common  Council  passed 
ordinances  renaming  several  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City,  including 
the  consolidation  of  Pearl  Street,  Great  Dock  Street,  Hanover  Square  and 
Queen  Street  as  one  street  under  the  name  of  Pearl  Street. 
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1793 

1794 

John  Simmons 

. . tavern  keeper  

1 

John  M’Pherson  

. . tavern  keeper  

1 

Daniel  C.  Verplanck 

. . attorney 

2 

Jude  Verplanck 

2 

James  Watson  

. . merchant 

4 

Michael  Huck  

. . . livery  stable  

5 

William  Edgar  

. . merchant 

7 

Anthony  Ogilvie  

. . painter,  glazier  

7 

Thomas  Smith 

. . counsellor 

9 

40 

Thomas  Cooper  

. . counsellor 

10 

William  Denning 

. . merchant 

10 

42 

William  Davis  

. . boarding  house  

12 

46 

James  M’Evers  

. . merchant 

12 

John  Wilkes 

. . notary  public 

13 

47 

John  Jones  

. . merchant 

14 

Mrs.  Mary  Daubigny 

. . boarding  house  

15 

52 

Leonard  Bleecker  

. . stock  broker  

16 

54 

Thomas  Delves  

. . accountant  in  the  Bank 

17 

56 

Widow  Jane  Cuyler  

. . . boarding  house  ....... 

18 

58 

Joshua  Jones 

. . merchant 

19 

60 

Sutton  & Hardie  

. . auctioneers 

20 

62 

Thomas  Winslow  

. . hair  dresser  

24 

Isaac  & Morris  

. . auctioneers 

25 

Matthias  Luff  

. . . tavern-keeper 

25 

72 

George  Cummings  

. . . tavern-keeper 

26 

74 

James  Crighton 

27 

76 

William  Rowe 

. . . shopkeeper,  . , , 

28 

John  Buel 

. . . printer 

28 

William  Allen  

. . . shoemaker 

29 

Thomas  Cullen  

. . . boarding  house  

29 

John  Anderson  

. . . auctioneer 

31 

77 

Stephen  Paterson  

. . . merchant 

32 

75 

Thomas  Tobin  

. . . tavern  keeper  

32 

Cation  & Deas 

, . . auctioneers 

33 

Widow  of  Wm.  Bradford  . . , 

. . . lodging  house 

33 

Gerard  Steddiford  

...  auctioneer 

34 

79(71  ?)  t 

Terence  Reilay  

. . . hatter 

36 

Francis  Panton  

. . . merchant 

38 

59 

Daniel  M’Cormack  

. . . merchant 

39 

57 

Abraham  Deyew  

. . . merchant 

40 

John  R.  Livingston  

. . . merchant 

42 

Daniel  Ludlow  & Co 

. . . merchants 

42 

51 

William  Bayard 

. . . merchant 

43 

49 

Gen.  John  Lamb  

. . . collector  of  customs.  . . 

44 

34  (?)  $ 

Edward  Lyde  

. . . merchant 

45 

45 

Edward  Livingston  

..  . counsellor 

46 

43 

Thomas  Buchanan  

. . . merchant 

47 

41 

Edward  Goold  

. . . merchant 

48 

37-39 

John  H.  Thompson  

..  . merchant 

49 

35 

Wm.  & Jas.  Constable 

. . . merchants 

W&S* 

32 

Robert  Kembel  

. . . merchant 

W&S* 

31 

Sebastian  Bauman  

. . postmaster 

W&S* 

30 

William  Maxwell  

. . . merchant 

52 

28 

Collin  M’Gregor  

, . . merchant 

52 

28 

William  Jones  

. . . shoemaker 

53 

* Wall  and  Smith  Streets,  that  is,  Wall  and  the  present  William  Streets, 
t No.  79  in  1794  directory  but  corrected  in  1795  to  No.  71. 

J These  two  numbers  are  probably  not  the  same  house.  Gen.  Lamb  appears 
to  have  moved. 
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John  Martin 
William  Jauncey 


Gabriel  W 


Widow  of  Wm.  Cook 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Turnbull. 
Col.  Henry  Bicker  


merchant 

hatter 

comedian 

1793 

54 

55 

56 

1794 

24 

22 

20 

merchant 

56 

18 

merchant 

56 

18 

attorney 

56 

18 

tailor 

57 

Verplanck) 

58 

ie 

merchants 

60 

saddler 

61 

merchant  tailor  . . . . 

63 

upholsterer 

63 

6 

shoemaker 

64 

7 

boarding  house  

66 

4 

67 

3 

67 

1 

67 

After  a careful  analysis  of  the  foregoing  figures  and  the  con- 
struction of  several  trial  schemes,  we  are  happily  able  to  explain 
the  numbering  systems  of  1793  and  1794  and  to  reconcile  them, 
as  follows: 

In  1793  and  earlier,  the  numbers  began  with  Ho.  1 at  John 
Simmons’  tavern*  on  the  north  side  of  Wall  Street  and  progressed 
consecutively,—  that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of  1,  2,  3,  etc. — 
eastward  to  about  Ho.  29  or  Ho.  30,  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
There  the  series  turned  around  and  continued  westward  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  with  Hos.  30,  31,  32,  etc.,  ending  with  Ho. 
67  at  Broadway. 

The  system  of  1794  began  with  Ho.  1 on  the  south  side  of  Wall 
Street  near  Broadway.  Thus  Hos.  1 and  3 of  the  new  system 
coincided  with  Ho.  67  of  the  old.  The  numbers  progressed  east- 
ward on  the  south  side  somewhat  uncertainly  until  they  reached 
Ho.  8 and  then  continued  with  even  numbers  only  on  the  south 
side  until  they  reached  Ho.  30  at  Smith  (William)  Street,  the 
corresponding  odd  numbers  being  on  the  north  side.  At  Smith 
Street  the  odd  numbers  jumped  to  the  south  side  and  the  even 
numbers  to  the  north  side.  Thus,  Ho.  30  was  on  the  southwest 
comer,  Ho.  31  on  the  northwest  corner,  Ho.  32  on  the  northeast 
comer,  and  Ho.  33  on  the  southeast  corner.  The  numbers  then 


* John  Simmons’  tavern  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  We  have  not  positively  verified  this,  but  it  seems 
likely.  The  space  between  that  corner  and  Broadway  was  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 
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continued  eastward  to  the  end  of  the  Street,  the  odd  numbers  on 
the  south  side  and  the  even  numbers  on  the  north  side.  Occasion' 
ally  it  was  necessary  to  give  two  of  the  new  numbeis  to  one  of  the 
old.  For  instance,  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ed- 
ward Goold’s  old  number  48  became  new  Nos.  37  and  39.  In  like 
manner  we  think  that  old  No.  35  became  new  Nos.  67  and  69,  and 
old  No.  36  became  new  Nos.  63  and  65. 

By  comparison  with  the  records  of  the  New  York  Title  Guaran- 
tee and  Trust  Co.  enough  cases  of  absolute  identity  between  the 
old  and  new  numbers  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  street 
have  been  established  to  warrant  us  in  giving  the  above  as  the 
explanation  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable  street  numbering  system 
of  Wall  Street  in  the  early  days. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  Hamilton’s  number  : In  the 

directory  of  1789,  Hamilton’s  number  is  given  as  No.  58.  In  the 
directory  of  1786  (p.  63)  it  is  given  as  No.  57.  The  fact  is,  Ham- 
ilton’s property  had  a wide  frontage  and  therefore  had  two 
adjacent  numbers  according  to  the  old  system,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  either  No.  58  or  No.  57.  In  the  same  directory  of 
1789,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow  is  located  at  No.  56,  which  was  next  to 
Hamilton.  We  have  seen  that  in  1793,  three  Ludlows,  including 
Gabriel  W.,  were  at  No.  56,  and  in  1794  all  three  are  numbered 
No.  18.  As  Hamilton  was  next  to  them,  his  No.  58  became 
No.  16. 

The  identity  of  these  numbers  is  supported  by  other  evidence. 
In  the  conveyance  from  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow  to  Hamilton  in  1785, 
before  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  Hamilton’s  new  property  is  bounded 
on  the  southeast  side  by  the  house  and  lot  “ now  in  possession  of 
Gabriel  W.  Ludlow.”  Therefore  we  know  that  the  old  No.  56 
and  the  new  No.  18  of  1794  adjoined  Hamilton  on  the  southeast 
side  (or  “ east  ” side  as  we  popularly  describe  our  streets  to-day.) 

As  to  No.  58  and  No.  16, — in  1795,  soon  after  Hamilton  con- 
veyed his  lot  to  Gulian  Verplanck,  the  latter  (who  in  1793  had 
been  located  at  No.  30  Great  Hock  Street  and  in  1794  at  No.  94 
William  Street),  appears  in  the  directory  at  No.  16  Wall  Street. 
There  he,  and  his  widow  after  he  died,  continued  until  into  the 
1800’s. 
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The  next  step  is  to  show  that  Ho.  16  Wall  Street  under  the 
system  of  1794  is  identical  with  the  present  Hos.  31  and  33. 

The  renumbering  of  1794  was  not  satisfactory.  So'  late  as 
1830,  “ Runner’s  Vade  Mecum,”  printed  in  the  back  of  the  direc- 
tory, adds  at  the  bottom  of  the  guide  numbers  to  Wall  Street,  the 
words  “All  in  confusion.”  In  1845,  the  Common  Council  took 
the  subject  up  once  more.  On  January  28,  1845,  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Board  of  Assistants  on  February  3,  1845,  and  approved 
by  the  Mayor  February  10,  1845 : 

“ Resolved  that  the  Street  Commissioner  be  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  re-number  Wall  Street  throughout,  and  that  the  num- 
bers placed  under  his  direction  shall  be  the  numbers  by  which  the 
houses  in  said  street  shall  be  known.” 

By  the  renumbering  of  1845,  the  numbers  were  readjusted  so 
that  for  the  first  time  all  the  odd  numbers  were  on  the  south  side 
and  all  the  even  numbers  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  beginning 
at  the  Broadway  end.  By  that  change,  the  Ho.  16  of  1794 
became  the  Hos.  31-33  of  to-day. 

From  all  the  foregoing  we  conclude  that  Hamilton’s  office  in 
1789  at  Hos.  57-58  Wall  Street  was  identical  with  the  present 
Hos.  31-33  Wall  Street.  While  located  there,  he  became  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  in  which  he  performed  those 
great  acts  of  constructive  statesmanship'  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
far-reaching  effect  of  Hamilton’s  work  at  that  time  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  made  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  by  the  late 
Lucius  E,  Chittenden,  for  many  years  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  effect  that  in  its  elements  the  system  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  was,  at  the  time  of  his  statement,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  formulated  by  Hamilton.  In  view  of  Hamilton’s  intimate 
connection  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate if,  upon  the  great  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.  in  the 
financial  center  of  the  United  States,  there  should  be  a tablet  read- 
ing somewhat  as  follows  : 
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WALL  STREET 
Called  by  the  Dutch  the  Cingel 
Renamed  by  the  English  Wall  Street 
So-called  from  the  City  Wall  Erected  1653 
at  the  Northern  Limit  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Demolished  1699 
This  Building,  Erected  1913-1914 
Occupies  Part  of  the  Ancient  Schaap  Waytie 
or  Sheep  Pasture  of  the  Dutch  Pioneers. 

On  this  Site,  at  Nos.  31-33  Wall  Street 
Was  the  Office  of 
Alexander  Hamilton, 

First  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


City  Appropriation  for  Hamilton  Grange. 

During  the  past  year,  in  co-operation  with  others,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  efforts  to  secure  the  purchase  of  Hamilton  Grange  by 
the  City  of  New  York.  This  building,  as  stated  very  fully  in  our 
previous  Reports,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Convent  Avenue,  next 
north  of  St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  latter  is 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  141st  Street  and  Convent  Avenue.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1804.  It  is  now  used  as  the  rectory  of  St.  Luke’s  Church. 

On  June  26,  1913,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
upon  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Corporate  Stock  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Board,  voted  $25,000  for  the  purchase,  removal 
and  overhauling  of  the  building.  Under  date  of  November  12, 
1913,  Park  Commissioner  Charles  B.  Stover  wrote  to  Mr.  William 
S.  M.  Silber,  who  has  done  much  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  building,  as  follows : 

“ Dear  Sir.— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  11th  inst., 
regarding  the  removal  of  Hamilton  Grange  would  say  that  the 
City  had  appropriated  to  this  Department  the  sum  of  $25,000 
for  the  purchasing,  removing  and  overhauling  of  this  structure, 
hut  inasmuch  as  the  present  owners  ask  $25,000  for  the  building 
alone  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  Department  to  proceed  with 
any  work  in  connection  with  this  building  until  more  money  is 
appropriated. 

“ It  is  the  intention  to  move  this  building  to  the  northern  end 
of  Colonial  Park,  setting  same  on  a new  foundation  wall,  and 
providing  in  the  basement  toilet  facilities  for  men  and  women, 
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and  to  generally  overhaul  the  building  both  on  the  exterior  and 
the  interior. 

“ The  estimated  cost  of  all  this  work  is  as  follows : 


“ Removing  the  old  building  from  its  present  site  to 

Colonial  Park  3,000 

“ Excavation  for  Foundation  walls  in  basement 2,500 

“ Repairs  to  present  structure,  such  as 

Carpentry  work  $2,000 

Painting 500 

Heating 1,000 

Plumbing 200 

Electrical  work . 300 

Roofing 500 

4,500 

“ Hew  Foundation 2,000 

“ Comfort  Station  facilities  in  the  Basement 5,000 

“ Miscellaneous,  incidentals  and  contingencies 2,000 


Total $19,000 


“ It  would  he  necessary  either  to  have  the  City  make  additional 
appropriations  of  this  sum,  or  raise  this  amount  by  private  con- 
tributions before  the  work  can  proceed. 

u Yours  very  truly, 

“ Charles  B.  Stover, 

“ Commissioner  of  Parks.” 

The  foregoing  letter  disclosed  that  the  late  Park  Commissioner 
contemplated  a departure  from  the  former  plan  of  placing  the 
building  in  St.  Hicholas  Park  near  its  present  location  (see  map 
and  text  in  our  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1912)  and  proposed 
to  put  it  in  Colonial  Park. 

In  December,  1913,  we  renewed  our  former  correspondence  with 
the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  the  Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham,  with 
a view  to  securing  a reduction  in  the  price  asked  for  the  house,  so 
that  it  might  be  acquired  and  moved  within  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000.  Under  date  of  December  31,  1913,  Mr.  Oldham 
wrote  us : 

“ It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  St.  Luke’s  Church  to 
part  with  the  building  for  anything  less  than  the  sum  stipulated, 
namely,  $25,000.  This  itself  is  a compromise,  inasmuch  as  we 
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asked  originally  $40,000  and  made  the  figure  $25,000  on  an 
express  understanding  with  the  Corporate  Stock  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  that  if  we  made  that  concession  the  amount 
would  be  appropriated.  . . . Whatever  the  building’s  intrinsic 

worth,  its  practical  value  to  St.  Luke’s  parish  is  at  least  the 
amount  named,  inasmuch  as  the  building  is  in  constant  use  as  a 
parish  house  and  rectory  and  we  could  not  part  with  it  without 
seriously  crippling  our  work  unless  we  had  sufficient  money  to 
replace  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  building  itself  could 
be  replaced  for  any  less  than  that  amount,  and  to  erect  a building 
of  the  same  cubical  capacity  according  to  modern  building  re- 
quirements would  cost  considerably  more  than  $25,000.  I might 
add,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  our  claim,  that  we  are  a poor 
parish,  carrying  a mortgage  debt  and  having  a struggle  to  keep 
our  work  going,  and  under  these  circumstances  our  duty  both  to 
ourselves  and  the  community  forbids  our  making  too  great  a sacri- 
fice even  for  patriotic  reasons.  Our  proposition  is  simply  that  we 
will  turn  the  house  over  to  the  City  if  the  City  will  approximately 
replace  it  with  some  suitable  structure.  ...  To  summarize 
briefly,  St.  Luke’s  Church  will  not  consider  under  any  circum- 
stances accepting  anything  less  than  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the 
house  itself ; in  fact,  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  and  some  of  the 
vestry  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with  the  building  at  that  figure, 
but  we  agreed  to  do  so  in  response  to  what  seemed  ultimately  the 
public  good.  I might  add,  that-  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  the 
building  being  shut  in*  we  have  contemplated  for  some  time 
some  alterations  thereto  which  would  benefit  it  for  our  purposes 
but  would,  of  course,  somewhat  alter  and  therefore  damage  the 
structure  from  the  historic  point  of  view.  This  we  have  refrained 
from  doing  because  of  the  apparent  imminence  of  the  City’s 
action.  However,  if  a few  months  more  fail  to  show  anything 
definite  in  this  line,  we  shall  have  to  proceed,  much  as  we  may 
regret  it,  to  adapt  the  building  more  fully  to  our  own  practical 
uses.” 

There  the  matter  rests  at  the  present  writing.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  a way  may  be  found  to  save  the  building,  if  not 
by  securing  a reduction  in  the  selling  price,  at  least  by  finding 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  moving  as  well  as  purchase. 

FORT  MASONIC,  BROOKLYN. 

In  January,  1914,  the  Society  verified  the  site  and  approved 
the  inscription  submitted  by  Robert  W.  Reid,  M.  L).,  of  New 


By  the  extension  of  adjacent  buildings. 
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York  City  in  behalf  of  the  Temple  Club  of  the  Fourth  Masonic 
District  of  Hew  York,  for  a tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  building,  known  as  the  Harriet 
Judson  building,  on  the  corner  of  Hevins  and  State  Streets,  in 
Brooklyn  Borough,  Hew  York  City,  to  commemorate  the  erection 
of  Fort  Masonic  by  members  of  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  The  inscription  reads  as 
follows : 

On  this  Block 

Midway  Between  Nevins  and  Bond  Streets 
Stood 

FORT  MASONIC 
Erected  September  1814 
by  the  Members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
as  a Part  of  the  Defences  of 
New  York  City  During  the  War  of  1812-15. 

This  Tablet  is  Erected  Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Temple  Club  of  the 
Fourth  Masonic  District  of  New  York. 

The  site  of  Fort  Masonic,  or  Redoubt  Masonic  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  is  indicated  by  a u Plan  of  Fort  Green  and  Line 
of  Intrenchments  from  the  Wallabout  to  Gowanus  Creek,  etc.,  as 
laid  out  by  Lieut.  James  Gadsden  of  the  Engineers,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  in  1814,”  upon  which  the 
street  lines  of  the  present  City  have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Silas 
Ludlam,  City  Surveyor.  The  fort  was  a square  redoubt,  lying 
diagonally  with  reference  to  the  present  street  lines,  in  the  block 
bounded  by  Hevins,  State,  Bond  and  Schermerhorn  Streets.  It 
was  about  midway  between  Hevins  and  Bond  Streets,  its  southern 
or  southwestern  corner  lapping  over  upon  State  Street,  and  its 
diagonally  opposite  corner  lying  just  within  the  line  of  Schermer- 
horn Street.  It  was  on  the  eastern  crest  of  a hill  and  commanded 
the  approach  from  the  east  or  southeast.  It  was  one  of  the  works 
in  the  line  of  defences  extending  from  the  Wallabout  Bay,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Havy  Yard,  in  a southwesterly  direction  to 
the  head  of  Gowanus  Creek  at  about  Warren  and  Bond  Streets. 
The  chief  of  these  works  was  Fort  Green,*  the  site  of  which  is 

* Fort  Green  of  1814  was  generally  spelled  without  a final  “ e.”  Fort 
Greene  of  1776,  named  after  Gen.  Greene,  was  spelled  with  a final  “ e.”  The 
two  were  not  on  the  same  site,  as  explained  hereafter.  The  city  park  now 
embracing  the  site  of  Fort  Green  of  1814  is  somewhat  inconsistently  spelled 
Fort  Greene  on  the  maps. 
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indicated  by  the  present  Fort  Greene  Park.  This  lay  upon  a 
commanding  eminence  well  in  advance,  that  is  to  say,  eastward, 
of  the  general  line  above  indicated,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Wallabout  by  intrenchments  running  to  the  northwestward  and 
northward,  and  with  Fort  Cummings  by  intrenchments  running 
south  westward.  Fort  Cummings  lay  just  west  of  the  intersection 
of  Hudson  and  De  Kalb  Avenues.  Southwest  of  Fort  Cummings, 
and  connected  with  it  by  intrenchments,  lay  Fort  Masonic.  South- 
west of  the  latter,  in  the  block  bounded  by  Kevins  Street,  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Bond  Street  and  Pacific  Street  was  Fort  Fireman,  con- 
nected with  Masonic  Fort  in  one  direction  and  the  head  of  Go- 
wanus  Creek  in  the  other  by  intrenchments.  Well  to  the  rear  of 
this  general  line,  at  the  intersection  of  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Court 
Street,  was  Fort  Swift. 

The  general  location  of  these  works  followed  quite  closely  the 
lines  of  the  defensive  works  of  Brooklyn  in  1776.  Fort  Green 
of  1814  was  on  the  hill  occupied  by  Fort  Putnam  in  1776.  Fort 
Cummings  of  1814  was  substantially  identical  with  the  Oblong 
Redoubt  of  1776.  Fort  Masonic  of  1814  appears  to  have  been 
near  if  not  on  the  site  of  Fort  Greene  of  1776.  Fort  Fireman 
of  1814  was  near  Fort  Box  of  1776.  And  Fort  Swift  of  1814  was 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Cobble  Hill  of  1776. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  dated  November 
6,  1815,  recapitulates  the  works  on  Brooklyn  Heights  by  name  as 
follows : 

u The  principal  works  at  Brooklyn  were  Forts  Green,  Cum- 
mings, Fireman,  Masonic  and  Lawrence,  connected  together  by 
lines  of  intrenchment,  and  Fort  Swift,  a strong  detached  position 
within  the  line,”  etc. 

General  Swift,  under  whose  general  direction  the  defences  of 
New  York  City  were  constructed,  in  his  report  dated  December 
31,  1814,  indicates  the  armament  of  the  Brooklyn  works  in  the 
following  words: 

“ In  advance  of  Brooklyn,  works  have  been  erected  which  com- 
pletely insulate  it.  Fort  Green  (on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
neighborhood  and  mounting  twenty-three  pieces  of  ordnance, 
principally  of  heavy  calibers,)  and  Redoubts  Cummings,  Masonic 
and  Fireman,  are  united  by  lines  of  intrenchments  resting  their 
right  on  Gowanus  Creek,  which  runs  through  a low  swampy 
morass  and  having  the  Wallabout  Bay  on  their  left.  In  each  of 
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the  redoubts,  as  well  as  at  the  salient  angles  of  the  intrenchments, 
are  planted  twelve-pounders,  the  intervals  between  which  do  not 
exceed  the  half  grapeshot  distance  of  guns  of  that  capacity.  On 
a small  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  Gowanus  Creek  is  a battery 
open  in  the  rear  calculated  for  three  heavy  pieces  to  defend  the 
mill-dam  and  bridge  and  flanking  the  right  of  the  lines.  To  assist, 
and  for  support  of  this  work  on  the  right,  stands  Fort  Lawrence, 
on  a commanding  height  within  grape-shot  range  ...  In 
the  rear,  but  within  striking  distance  of  Redoubts  Fireman  and 
Masonic  and  the  adjacent  intrenchments,  is  the  site  of  Fort  Swift 
on  a conical  and  imposing  eminence.” 

Fort  Masonic  was  erected  during  the  period  of  greatest  activity 
in  preparation  for  an  expected  attack  on  Hew  York  City.  In 
December,  1813,  the  Common  Council  had  appointed  a Committee 
of  Defence  of  which  Nicholas  Fish  was  Chairman;  but  little 
alarm  seems  to  have  been  felt  for  Hew  York  until  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1814,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  off  Sandy  Llook  and  news 
. of  an  increasing  number  of  vessels  in  Gardiner’s  Bay  gave  in- 
dication of  preparation  for1  an  assault  on  the  City.  Then  there 
was  great  activity.  The  Committee  of  Defence  secured  advice 
as  to  the  best  places  for  fortifications  and  on  July  14,  1814,  the 
Common  Council  met  in  secret  session  to  consider  the  Committee’s 
report.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift  was  selected  to  lay  out  the  de- 
fensive works.  On  August  3,  Mayor  De  Witt  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation  recommending  that  all  citizens  cheerfully  proffer 
their  services  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  aid  by  volun- 
tary labor  the  erection  of  the  fortifications.  Responding  to  this 
call,  citizens  of  all  classes  volunteered  for  manual  labor1.  Free 
Masons,  members  of  the  Tammany  Society,  firemen,  butchers,  and 
tradesmen  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  offered  their  services  and 
were  assigned  by  the  Committee  of  Defense  in  groups  to1  the 
various  works  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  Harlem,  Heights  and  else- 
where. 

Fort  Green  was  begun  on  Tuesday,  August  9,  1814,  “ by  the 
officers  of  General  Mapes’  Brigade  and  the  artillery  company  of 
Captain  Andrew  Bremner  who  had  the  honor  of  breaking  ground.” 
(Common  Council  Minute  of  August  15.)  Captain  Bremner  was 
a member  of  Washington  Lodge  Ho.  21,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 
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As  Mayor  Clinton  was  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  the  Masons  had  an  additional 
incentive  to  their  natural  patriotism  to  respond  to  his  proclama- 
tion, and  on  August  22,  1814,  at  a Grand  Lodge  of  Emergency, 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  will  perform  one  day’s  labor 
on  the  fortifications,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence ; that  the  respective  Lodges  of  this  City  and  the 
Fraternity  in  general  be  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  in  this 
laudable  work,  and  that  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Grand 
Senior  Warden,  the  Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  the  Grand  Treas- 
urer, Bros.  Simson,  Riker  and  Nich’s  Roome  be  a committee  to 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.” 

On  August  30,  1814,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  published 
the  formal  notice  of  the  Committee  of  Defence  making  assign- 
ments of  working  parties  for  the  next  two  days,  including  the 
assignment  of  the  Masons  for  September  1 as  follows:  “ On 

Thursday  for  Brooklyn,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  900.” 

The  following  is  a specimen  advertisement  from  the  Post  of 
August  30,  giving  notice  of  the  work  to  be  performed  on  Septem- 
ber 1 : 

Fraternal  Lodge  No.  31 

In  conformity  with  a resolution  of  Fraternal  Lodge  No.  31, 
the  members  will  assemble  at  the  Lodge  room  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  1st  September,  at  half  past  5 o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  with  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  performance  of  one 
day’s  labor  at  Brooklyn  Heights.  Those  brethren  who  have  not 
yet  signed  the  roll  are  requested  to  call  on  P.  M.  Hughes  and 
affix  their  names  without  delay.  Former  members  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  attend. 

Michael  Hughes 
D.  I.  Daniels 
Jonas  Humbert 

Committee 

St.  John’s  Lodge  No.  1,  Morton  Lodge  No.  50  and  Benevolent 
Lodge  No.  142  had  similar  notices  in  the  same  paper  and  other 
Lodges  advertised  to  the  same  effect  from  time  to  time. 
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On  September  1,  1814,  a Grand  Lodge  of  Emergency  was 
opened  in  dne  form  in  a room  in  the  City  Hall,  there  being  pres- 
ent M.  ’ . W.  ’ . De  Witt  Clinton,  Grand  Master ; 1L  ’ . W.  ' . Mar- 
tin Hoffman,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  R.’  ’ . W.‘,  C.  D.  Colden, 
Senior  Grand  Warden;  R.  ’ . W.  ’ . S.  L.  Mitchell,  Junior  Grand 
Warden  pro  tern. ; Wor.  ‘ . Elias  Hicks,  Assistant  Grand  Secretary ; 
R.  * . W.  * . Samson  Simson,  Grand  Treasurer  pro  tern. ; and  the  fol- 
lowing Lodges:  St.  John’s,  Ho.  1;  Ind.  Royal  Arch,  Ho.  2;  St. 
Andrew’s,  Ho.  3;  St.  John’s,  Ho.  6;  Hiram,  Ho.  7;  Holland, 
Ho.  8;  Trinity,  Ho.  10  ; Phoenix,  Ho.  11;  L’Union  Frangaise, 
Ho.  14;  Abrams,  Ho.  15;  Washington,  Ho.  16;  Warren,  Ho.  17; 
Adelphi,  Ho.  18;  Erin,  Ho.  19;  Fraternal,  Ho.  31;  Morton, 
Ho.  50 ; Mount  Moriah,  Ho.  132 ; Benevolent,  Ho.  142 ; Clinton, 
Ho.  143 ; and  Woods,  Ho.  153. 

Following  is  the  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for1  assembling  in 
City  Hall  Park  and  proceeding  to  Brooklyn  :* 

“ The  several  Lodges  will  assemble  at  sunrise  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  1st  of  September,  at  the  Park,  and  form  themselves 
according  to  the  following  arrangement,  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  first  division,  headed  by  Lodge  Ho.  158,  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall,  with  its  right  at  the  gate  opposite  Frankfort  Street. 
The  second  division,  headed  by  Lodge  Ho.  15,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Park,  with  its  right  at  the  Bridewell.  The  Grand  Lodge  will 
meet  and  form  in  the  Hall,  and  take  its  place  in  the  procession 
immediately  upon  the  first  division  having  passed  it.  Every 
brother  will  be  clothed  with  an  apron,  and  the  officers  with  the 
jewels  and  emblems  of  their  respective  grades,  all  superfluous 
decorations  it  is  expected  will  be  dispensed  with.  When  on  board 
the  steam  boat,  the  brethren  will  preserve  their  places  so  as  to 
prevent  confusion  on  disembarking  on  the  other  side.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  ground  the  body  will  unclothe  and  proceed  to  labor,  the 
suspension  from  which  will  be  ordered  by  a signal  from  the  Grand 
Ijodge.  When  the  labor  of  the  day  is  finished,  the  members  will 
re-clothe,  form  themselves  in  like  order  and  on  returning  to  the 
city  will  proceed  to  the  Park  and  be  dismissed. 

* For  this  we  are  indebted  tc  Dr.  Robert  W.  Reid’s  History  of  Washington 
Lodge,  No.  16. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

New  Jerusalem  Lodge  No.  158. 

Tyler 

Members  four  abreast 
Stewards 

Masters  of  Ceremonies. 

Treasurer  Secretary 

Junior  Warden  Senior  Warden 

Past  Masters 

Junior  Deacon  Master  Senior  Deacon 

Woods  Lodge,  No.  153. 

Clinton  Lodge,  No.  143. 

Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  142. 

Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  132. 

Morton  Lodge,  No.  50. 

Fraternal  Lodge,  No.  31. 

Erin  Lodge,  No.  19. 

Adelphi  Lodge,  No.  18. 

Warren  Lodge,  No.  17. 

Washington  Lodge,  No.  16. 


The  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  following  order: 

Grand  Tyler 
(with  a drawn  sword). 

Band  of  Music. 

Past  Grand  Officers. 

Grand  Treasurer  Grand  Secretary 

Grand  Standard  Bearer 

Junior  Grand  Warden  Senior  Grand  Warden 

Grand  Deacon  Grand  Pursuivant  Grand  Deacon 

bearing  a Bible. 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 

Grand  Deacon  The  Grand  Master  Grand  Deacon 

Four  Grand  Stewards,  abreast. 


Abrams  Lodge,  No.  15. 

L’Union  Frangaise  Lodge,  No.  14. 
Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  11. 

Trinity  Lodge,  No.  10. 

Holland  Lodge,  No.  8. 

Hiram  Lodge,  No.  7. 

St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  6. 

St.  Andrew’s  Lodge,  No.  3. 

Ind.  Roy.  Arch  Lodge,  No.  2. 

St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  1. 


>-  In  the  same  order  as  No.  158.” 


The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  state  that  in  Brooklyn  they 
were  joined  by  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  84,  and  Newton  Union  Lodge, 
No.  174;  and  “after  laboring  diligently  through  the  day,  they  re- 
turned in  like  order  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Grand  Lodge 
retired  to  a room  and  was  duly  adjourned.” 
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Stiles’  “ History  of  Brooklyn  ” says  that  the  parole  of  the  day 
was  “ The  Grand  Master  expects  every  Mason  to  do  his  duty.”* 

Other  tours  of  duty  by  the  “ Grand  Lodge  and  Tree  Masons 
under  them  ” are  indicated  by  the  official  orders  of  the  Committee 
of  Defence  on  September  6,  when  500  were  assigned  to  Brooklyn ; 
on  Friday,  September  16,  when  700  were  assigned;  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th,  when  700  were  assigned.  The  latter  day’s  work 
had  been  assigned  originally  for  Saturday,  the  17th,  for  the  Post 
of  the  16  th  contained  a resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  voting  to 
“ perform  another  day’s,  labor  towards  completing  the  Fort  at 
Brooklyn  Heights  called  in  honor  of  the  craft  Fort  Masonic  and 
on  such  other  parts  of  the  fortifications  as  may  he  assigned  to 
them  ” and  a notice  that  the  Committee  of  Defence  had  assigned 
them  to  work  on  Saturday,  September  17. 

The  weather  at  the  end  of  that  week,  however,  proved  inclement, 
and  the  work  was  postponed  until  Monday,  the  19  th,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Post  of  Saturday  the  17th. 

Grand  Lodg-e  of  the  State  of  Hew  York 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  bad  state  of  weather, 
the  day  assigned  for  the  Grand  Lodge  work  on  Brooklyn  Heights 
is  postponed  till  Monday  next. 

The  Worshipful  Masters  of  Lodges  will  therefore  assemble 
their  members  on  Monday  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  Park,  at  sunrise, 
to  proceed  to  Brooklyn  in  masonic  order. 

John  Wells 

Grand  Secretary. 

That  the  work  performed  on  Monday,  September  19,  1814,  prac- 
tically finished  Fort  Masonic  is  shown  by  the  following  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Post  of  Saturday,  the  17th: 

Masonic 

Leave  Wo  Good  Work  Unfinished 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  last  few  days, 
the  finishing  Masonic  Fort,  has  by  the  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge 
been  postponed  until  Monday  next,  the  19th  inst. 

* Stiles  is  in  error  in  some  of  his  dates,  evidently  confusing  dates  of  news- 
papers or  orders  with  dates  of  performance.  He  assigns  the  first  day’s  work 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  Wednesday,  August  31,  which  is  wrong.  The  records 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  printed  notices  show  that  it  was  on  September  1. 
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Therefore  the  present  and  former  members  of  Adelphi  Lodge, 
No.  18,  are  particularly  requested  to  assemble  in  front  of  St. 
John’s  hall  on  Monday  next,  at  sunrise,  to  join  the  Grand  Lodge 
In  raising  the  work  they  have  entered  on. 

By  order  of  the  W.  M. 

W.  S.  Coe,  See’ry. 

After  the  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Lodge  had 
been  performed  on  Fort  Masonic,  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Free  Masons  were  assigned  to  work  in  Brooklyn,  but  the  pre- 
cise place  of  their  labors  does  not  appear.  The  Committee  of 
Defence  assigned  250  men  from  the  Association  of  Free  Masons 
to  work  in  Brooklyn  on  Wednesday,  September  28,  and  250  more 
on  Thursday,  September  29. 

On  September  28  and  again  on  September  29  there  appeared  a 
notice  in  the  Post  saying  that  “ The  volunteer  party  of  Free 
Masons  are  notified  that  the  visit  to  Fort  Masonic  which  was  ad- 
vertised for  to-morrow  is  necessarily  postponed  until  some  day 
next  week  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.” 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Masons  as  a fraternity  took  part 
in  the  labors  on  the  fortifications  after  September,  1814,  or  not. 
The  invasion  which  was  feared  never  occurred  and  the  works  were 
never  put  to  the  uses  of  actual  warfare.  On  Christmas  eve  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  wTas  signed,  and  soon  afterwards  hostilities  ceased. 
But-  the  building  of  the  forts,  while  providing  against  a contin- 
gency which  never  arose,  served  to  show  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
animated  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  their  sites  will  always 
possess  a deep  interest  for  every  lover  of  American  history  and 
American  traditions.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1909  that  an 
armed  Briton  landed  in  New  York,  and  then  it  was  in  the  friendly 
capacity  of  guest  of  the  City  when  the  men  from  the  British  war- 
ships participated  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  parade. 

THE  WOLFE  MONUMENT  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Th  first  public  monument  erected  in  New  York  City  to  a popu- 
lar hero  was  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  James  Wolfe 
between  the  years  1760  and  1767.  This  monument,  concerning 
the  erection  and  disappearance  of  which  there  is  much  mystery, 
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stood  in  Greenwich  Village  at  abont  the  intersection  of  the  present 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  next  two  monuments  were  those  to  William  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham)  and  George  III.  In  June,  1166,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  James  DeLancey,  William  Walton,  Jr.,  John 
Thurman,  Jr.,  Isaac  Low,  Henry  White  and  John  TI.  Cruger,  “ at 
the  request  of  a considerable  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  ” 
presented  to  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  Leonard  Lispenard 
and  William  Bayard,  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  a petition 
asking  them  to  take  steps  to  have  the  Assembly  make  u provision 
for  an  elegant  Statue  of  Brass  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Pitt,  Esq.,  whom  we  Regard  in  the  Sacred  Light  of  having  a 
second  Time  been  the  Preserver  of  His  Country.”  (Weekly  Mer- 
cury, June  30,  1766.)  The  petition  made  no  allusion  to  the  King, 
hut  the  Assembly  discreetly  voted  to  provide  for  two  statues,  one 
of  Pitt  and  one  of  the  King. 

Robert  Charles  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  procuring  them 
and  on  February  6,  1768,  the  Assembly  voted  £1,000  to  pay  for 
the  royal  statue  and  £500  for  the  Pitt  statue.*  The  statue  of 
George  III  was  an  equestrian  figure  of  gilded  lead  and  was 
erected  in  Bowling  Green  on  August  21,  1770.  It  was  pulled 
down  by  the  Americans  July  9,  1776,  and  most  of  it  melted  up 
into  bullets  for  the  Continental  Army,  hut  portions  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Hew  York  Historical  Society.  The 
Pitt  statue  was  a pedestrian  figure  of  marble  — not  brass,  as 
intended  — and  was  erected  September  7,  1770,  at  Wall  and  Wil- 
liam streets.  It  was  mutilated  during  the  Revolution  by  having 
its  head  knocked  off.  The  main  portion  of  the  statue  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Hew  York  Historical  Society. 

The  history  of  the  Wolfe  monument  has  been  a riddle  which 
historians  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  solve,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  City’s  first  public  monument  and  was  a 
famous  landmark  in  its  day.  Who  erected  it,  when  it  was  erected, 
and  what  became  of  it  are  questions  which  nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  answer  authoritatively. 

* The  petition  appears  in  the  New  York  Mercury  of  June  30,  1766.  Refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  June,  1766,  is  found  in  the  law  of 
Feb.  2,  1768. 
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The  date  of  its  erection,  however,  can  he  placed  in  the  period  of 
| 1760  to  1767.  Gen.  Wolfe  fell  victorious  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
! ham  at  Quebec  on  September  13,  1759,  in  the  battle  which  termi- 
j nated  the  French  War  and  gave  New  France  to  England.  On  a 
| map  of  New  York  surveyed  by  Bernard  Ratzer  in  1766  and  1767, 
appears  “ Monument  Lane,’7  leading  to  “ The  Monument.”  It  is 
j apparent,  therefore,  that  the  monument  was  erected  during  the 
period  stated. 

Monument  Lane  began  at  the  present  Fourth  Avenue  and  Astor 
Place  and  ran  westward  along  the  present  Astor  Place;  thence 
j to  Washington  Square  North  about  100  feet  west  of  Fifth  Avenue, 

I where  it  crossed  a brook  called  at  various  times  Minetta  Brook, 

I Bestevaer’s  Kill,  etc. ; thence  to  the  present  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Greenwich  Lane;  thence  along  the  present  Greenwich  Lane  to 
Eighth  Avenue  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  where 
it  intersected  the  now  obsolete  Southampton  Road ; thence  north- 
ward about  150  or  200  feet  farther,  where  it  terminated  at  the 
Monument.  The  portion  of  this  road  from  Fourth  Avenue  to 
Minetta  Brook  was  laid  out  in  improved  form  by  Francis  Mar 
chalk,  one  of  the  City  Surveyors,  and  was  adopted  as  a public 
road  by  the  Common  Council  February  23,  1768,  in  a resolution 
which  described  it  as  running: 

“From  the  old  house  fronting  the  Bowery  Lane,  north  73 
j degrees  and  30  minutes  west,  6 chains  and  85  links ; thence 
north  64  degrees  and  45  minutes  west,  22  chains  and  30  links,  to 
j the  Brook  called  by  the  Indian  name  Minnetta  Water.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council,  above  quoted,  do  not 
give  the  road  any  name,  but  the  portion  therein  described  was 
subsequently  called  the  Sand  Hill  Road.  The  whole  road,  from 
Fourth  Avenue  to  the  Monument,  had  been  in  use,  however,  before 
the  acceptance  of  the  surveyed  portion  as  a public  road,  for,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  it  appears  on  the  Ratzer  map  of  1766-67  on  which 
it  is  called  the  Monument  Road. 

On  a map  by  Col.  John  Montresor,  surveyed  in  1775,  the  above 
road  is  called  the  “ Road  to  the  Obelisk.”  The  monument  is  repre- 
sented by  a microscopical  picture,  showing  a pedestal  with  a cubical 
die  surmounted  by  an  obelisk.  Under  this  picture  is  the  inscrip- 
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tion,  “ Obelisk  erected  to  the  Memory  of  General  Wolfe  and 
others.” 

The  monument  stood  in  an  open  space  at  the  northern  end  of 
Monument  Lane,  on  the  property  of  Gen.  Oliver  DeLancey,  and 
about  1,050  feet  southeast  of  the  DeLancey  residence.  Montre- 
sor’s  map  shows  a double  row  of  trees  on  DeLancey’ s place,  evi- 
dently bordering  a broad  path,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  monu- 
ment. 

A careful  examination  of  contemporary  records  — including 
the  hies  of  the  Hew  York  Mercury,  the  Weekly  Gazette  and  Post 
Boy,  and  the  Hew  York  Gazette  for  the  years  1759-1768  — fails 
to  disclose  any  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  was 
not  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  as  were  the  Pitt  and 
George  III  statues,  for  there  is  no  record  of  the  appropriation  of 
funds  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  for  that  purpose.  For  a like 
reason  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  it  was  not  erected  by  the  City, 
for  there  is  no  record  in  the  Common  CoTincil  proceedings  of  any 
money  having  been  voted  for  that  object.  Therefore  it  must  have 
been  put  up  by  private  enterprise. 

The  fact  that  it  was  erected  on  DeLancey’s  property  suggests 
that  he  must  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  undertaking,  and 
that  probably  he  himself  put  it  up.  He  was  a man  of  wealth 
and  easily  able  to  bear  the  expense.  His  family  was  accounted 
by  some  as  the  most  influential,  politically  and  socially,  in  Hew 
York  at  that  time.  In  the  French  War,  in  which  Wolfe  fell,  he 
was  one  of  the  paymasters  and  Commissaries  of  the  Colony  and 
commanded  troops  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition.  By  his  activ- 
ity in  military  affairs  he  was  especially  alive  to  all  military  events 
and  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  express  admiration  for  the  fallen 
hero  of  Quebec. 

Doubtless  his  natural  inclinations  received  a special  stimulus 
from  the  visits  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
to  the  City  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  victory  at 
Quebec.  Gen.  Amherst  arrived  in  Hew  York  December  11,  1759, 
having  walked  most  of  the  way  from  Albany,  according  to  the 
Hew  York  Mercury.  He  remained  until  May,  1760,  when  he  left 
for  Albany.  In  anticipation  of  his  more  ceremonious  return,  the 
Common  Council,  on  Hovember  24,  adopted  a formal  address,  pre- 
senting him  with  the  freedom  of  the  City,  and  in  it  reference  is 
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made  to  u the  matchless  heroism  of  the  most  lamented  Wolfe.” 
Indeed,  within  a week  after  the  news  of  Wolfe’s  fall  reached  New 
York,  on  October  11,  1759,  the  papers  began  to  refer  to  “ the 
never  to  be  forgotten  Wolfe.”  Amherst,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  returned  to  New  York  November  26,  1760.  “ On  his 

arrival  the  Guns  in  Fort-George  were  discharged  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  City  was  handsomely  illuminated.”  On  Monday  evening, 
December  1,  he  was  given  an  “ elegant  entertainment  ” in  Burns’ 
long  room.  ' “ The  whole  was  conducted  with  decorum  and  ease, 
and  the  Fragments  of  a very  plentiful  and  well-furnished  Table 
were  all  bestowed  upon  the  Prisoners  in  Goal,”  says  the  Mercury. 
While  the  City  was  in  a furor  over  the  reception  of  Gen.  Amherst, 
he  was  entertained  at  Richmond  Hill,  in  Greenwich,  by  Abraham 
Mortier,  Commissary  to  His  Majesty’s  forces,  who  had  recently 
purchased  the  place  and  built  a handsome  mansion.  In  fact,  Am- 
herst, who  was  in  New  York  much  of  the  time,  for  the  next  three 
years,  appears  to  have  made  Richmond  Hill  his  headquarters. 
Thomas  A.  Janvier,  usually  a careful  writer,  in  his  “ Old  New 
York,”  says  of  the  Mortier  house : “ Its  most  distinguished  guest 
of  that  period  was  Sir  Jeffrey,  afterward  Lord,  Amherst,  who  made 
the  house  his  headquarters  when  he  had  ended  those  successful 
campaigns  which  broke  the  power  of  France  in  America.”  Both 
on  account  of  his  propinquity  as  a Greenwich  neighbor  and  on 
account  of  his  military,  social  and  political  position,  DeLancey 
must  have  had  intimate  intercourse  with  Amherst,  and  it  would 
have  been  natural  if,  as  a consequence,  DeLancey  had  formed  the 
project  for  a monument  to  Wolfe. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  monument  is,  why  was  it  located  in  a remote  place 
like  Greenwich,  instead  of  in  the  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  City 
proper  ? An  interesting  coincidence  suggests  that  it  was  due  to 
an  association  of  ideas.  Soon  after  Wolfe’s  death,  his  body  was 
taken  from  Quebec  to  England  on  the  ship  Royal  William  and 
buried  beside  those  of  his  father  and  mother  in  the  family  vault 
in  old  Greenwich,  November  20,  1759.  It  was  precisely  one  year 
after  the  funeral  in  old  Greenwich  that  Gen.  Amherst  was  ac- 
corded his  triumphal  reception  in  New  York  and  was  entertained, 
among  other  places,  in  Greenwich  Village.  It  would  not  have 
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been  strange  if,  under  the  circumstances,  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
memorial  to  Wolfe  in  cis- Atlantic  Greenwich  had  been  suggested. 

What  became  of  the  monument  is  a complete  mystery.  Nothing 
has  been  seen  of  it  since  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  either  buried  by  the  British  before  they  evacuated  New 
York  or  that  they  took  it  with  them.  If  our  theory  that  DeLan- 
cey  erected  the  monument  is  correct,  we  may  venture  upon  a sug- 
gestion concerning  its  disappearance.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out,  DeLancey  adhered  to  the  Crown.  He  raised  three 
battalions  of  provincial  troops,  called  the  DeLancey  Battalions, 
and  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  them.  By 
the  act  of  1779  his  property  was  confiscated  by  the  State,  and 
although  he  remained  in  possession  of  it  for  four  years  longer,  he 
knew  when  the  Americans  won  their  final  victory  at  Yorktown 
in  1781  that  he  would  lose  his  estate.  During  1783,  when  the 
British  were  evacuating  the  City,  he  acted  as  Adjutant  General, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  the  departure  of 
the  British.  With  them,  he  retired  to  England,  and  died  in 
Beverly,  Yorkshire,  October  27,  1785.  Embittered  by  the  loss  of 
his  estate,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  fate  visited  upon  the 
George  III  statue  by  the  Americans  in  1776,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  determined  not  to  leave  the  Wolfe  monu- 
ment to  the  care  of  the  “ rebels”  whom  he  hated,  and  took 
measures  for  its  removal.* 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  TABLET. 

On  Thursday,  April  3,  1913,  the  130th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Washington  Irving,  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  New 
York  City  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  a bronze  tablet  in 
memory  of  Washington  Irving,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  in  New  York  City. 

The  tablet  (plate  28)  is  the  work  of  Victor  D.  Brenner,  and 
reveals,  in  life  size,  the  head  of  Washington  Irving  modeled  after 

* While  this  subject  was  being  investigated  by  the  writer,  the  same  investi- 
gation was  being  pursued  independently  by  Miss  Jennie  F.  Macarthy,  the  his- 
torical expert  of  the  New  York  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  both  investigators,  without  previously  comparing 
notes,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  General  DeLancey  was 
responsible  for  both  the  erection  and  the  removal  of  the  monument. 
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A the  oil  portrait  painted  by  C.  K.  Leslie,  Id.  A.,  in  1820,  when 
, I Irving  was  about  37  years  of  age.  The  inscription  reads : 

i’ 

> 1 “Erected  by  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York  in  appreciation  of  Washington  Irving, 
his  character,  his  genius  and  his  services  as  a 
founder  of  the  Society.” 

At  the  presentation,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
' D.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Tablet  Committee  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Suydam,  President  of  that  So- 
ciety; Hon.  Frank  D.  Wilsey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  of  the  Board  of  Education ; Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Hon.  John  Green,  a 
[ member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There  was  singing  by  1,500 
j girl  students  of  the  school,  assembled  in  Irving  Place  in  front  of 
j the  building. 

The  tablet  committee  of  the  St,  Nicholas  Society  consisted 
of  Messrs.  William  D.  Murphy,  Cortlandt  Irving,  Henry  C. 
Swords,  Francis  L.  Wandell,  Frederic  Gallatin  and  Arthur  F. 
Schermerhorn. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School,  to  which  this  ceremony 
attracts  attention,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public  schools 
in  America.  It  is  located  at  No.  40  Irving  Place  and  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1913.  Its  Principal  is  Mr.  William  Me  Andrew. 
It  is  a nine-story  building,  covering  a ground  area  of  32,074 
square  feet,  and  cost,  with  the  land,  $1,500,000.  It  has  a muni- 
cipal theatre,  with  a seating  capacity  of  1,550  persons  (plate  29). 
It  contains  a municipal  art  gallery  with  about  20,000  square  feet 
i of  wall  space.  It  has  an  animal  house  with  150  living  specimens 
renewed  by  the  Bronx  Zoological  Society  every  month.  It  has  a 
plant  house  with  500  living  specimens. 

It  instructs  over  12,000  elementary  school  children  per  month 
I who  visit  the  plant  house,  animal  house  and  get  instruction  in 
nature  study,  given  by  means  of  stereopticons  and  moving  pic- 
tures by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  It  is  used  for  two  lectures  a week  for  the  general  public 
upon  subjects  of  science,  history,  biography,  travel,  art,  music, 
literature,  and  government  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Leipziger,  Supervisor  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  a Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
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Preservation  Society.  It  has  a municipal  dance  hall,  supervised 
by  representatives  of  four  neighboring  churches,  Catholic,  Epis- 
copal, Jewish  and  Unitarian.  Its  art  gallery  is  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  is  changed  monthly.  The  exhibits,  consisting  of  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  black  and  whites,  sculpture,  art  posters, 
rare  manuscripts,  illuminations,  commercial  and  structural  de- 
sign, draw  more  than  thirty  thousand  visitors  a month.  Ho 
admission  charge  is  made.  The. building  is  equipped  with  three 
out-door  gymnasiums,  four  in-door  gymnasiums,  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  art  studios,  a model  house  of  seven  rooms 
open  oh  one  side  for  demonstration  and  instruction,  typewriting 
rooms,  a savings  hank,  dressmaking  shops,  machine  operating 
rooms,  kitchens,  bindery  and  library.  The  municipal  theatre  is 
used  by  dramatic  societies  of  other  schools,  churches,  etc.,  on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  has  six  sets  of  scenery 
and  an  $8,000  pipe  organ,  stereopticons,  and  moving  picture 
machines. 

Dr.  Leipziger,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  So- 
ciety, declared  the  school  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  insti- 
tutions for  human  intercourse  in  the  world. 

MBS.  LEWIS  MOBKIS  TABLET. 

On  Sunday,  October  19,  1913,  the  Colonial  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Devolution  unveiled  in  St.  Ann’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Hew  York  City  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  Walton  Morris,  wTife  of  Lewis  Morris,  a signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  church  is  in  St.  Ann’s  Ave- 
nue near  140th  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  The  tablet, 
made  by  Cabaret  & Company,  is  of  bronze,  31  inches  long  and  11 
inches  wide.  It  has  a border  of  leaves  and  the  insignia  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Devolution  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows : 

In  Memory  of 

MARY  WALTON  MORRIS 
A Patriot  and  Mother  of  Patriots 
Wife  of  Gen.  Lewis  Morris 
Born  Feb.  20,  1727.  Died  March  11,  1794 
Placed  by  Colonial  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
State  of  New  York 
October  19,  1913. 
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The  tablet  is  on  the  outside  of  the  church  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  between  two  entrances. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  Morris  had  six  sons,  five  of  whom  served  as  sol- 
diers in  the  Revolution.  The  sixth  was  a clergyman  and  helped 
the  cause  of  Independence  with  tongue  and  pen.  Their  four 
sons-in-law  were  also  soldiers. 

The  memorial  service  was  conducted  by  the  rector  of  St.  Ann’s, 
the  Rev.  W.  Bertrand  Stevens,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  II.  P. 
Nichols  of  Holy  Trinity,  Harlem.  The  address  was  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Theodore  Payne  Thurston,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Eastern  Okla- 
homa. 

St.  Ann’s  parish  was  founded  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  son  of  the 
first  United  States  Minister  to  France.  The  founder  was  a 
nephew  of  Lewis  Morris. 

DUTCH  MEMORIALS  IN  MANHATTAN. 

Mr.  Albert  Ulmann,  one  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  member 
of  our  Committee  on  Sites  and  Inscriptions,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  tablets  and  memorials  in  New  York  City,  supplies 
the  following  interesting  memoranda  concerning  tablets  and  memo- 
rials of  the  Dutch  period  in  Manhattan: 

The  Dutch  period  of  the  City’s  history  is  one  that  will  ever 
retain  its  interesting,  dramatic  and  romantic  features.  In  view 
of  this  fact  there  is  substantial  satisfaction  in  noting  that  the 
principal  incidents  and  the  most  important  landmarks  have  been 
commemorated  in  various  appropriate  forms. 

First  Habitations  and  First  Ship : The  first  houses,  a group  of 

four  primitive  habitations,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1613,  are 
brought  to  mind  in  the  form  of  an  inscription  upon  the  bronze 
tablet*  affixed  to  the  building  at  No.  41  Broadway.  This  same 
tablet  records  the  burning  of  Adrian  Block’s  ship  the  Tiger  and 
the  surprising  feat  of  the  building  of  a new  vessel,  the  first  under- 
taking of  such  an  enterprise  by  Europeans  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  new  boat,  called  the  Onrust  (or  Restless),  was 
launched  in  1614.  A representation  of  this  interesting  example 

* In  giving  a memorandum  of  this  tablet,  this  Society  does  not  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  statements.  See  Appendix  D. 

5 
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of  primitive  marine  architecture  appears  carved  on  the  stone 
above  the  fireplace  in  the  Collector’s  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Custom  House. 

Peter  Minuit:  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  of  the  Hutch  West  India 

Company’s  Director-Generals  and  the  first  Elder  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  has  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  mural  painter 
and  the  inscriber  upon  stone.  His  celebrated  real  estate  transac- 
tion, whereby  he  acquired  the  entire  island  of  Manhattan  for  about 
twenty-four  dollars’  worth  of  beads  and  other  knick-knacks,  has 
been  depicted  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Records,  and 
constitutes  an  interesting  feature  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Hetherland.  His  distinction  as  first  Elder 
has  been  noted  in  the  elaborate  inscription  carved  upon  the  tablet 
erected  in  1900  in  the  Hew  Middle  Church  on  Second  Avenue 
near  Seventh  Street  by  one  of  his  successors  in  his  ecclesiastical 
office. 

Fort  Amsterdam : Fort  Amsterdam,  Manhattan’s  most  impres- 

sive and  ambitious  structure  in  its  early  days,  located  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Custom  House,  has  been  variously  honored.  A 
large  bronze  tablet,  erected  by  the  Holland  Society,  is  observable 
just  within  the  doorway  of  the  Rotunda.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
main  entrance  a metal  plate  exhibiting  a number  of  interesting 
data  has  been  placed  by  the  Hew  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  while  in  the  Collector’s  room, 
over  the  fireplace,  an  appropriate  inscription  has  been  cut  into  the 
stone  lintel.  (See  page  98.) 

The  Church  in  the  Fort:  Early  church  history  is  brought  to 

our  attention  by  a notice  that  appears  at  the  portal  of  the  Marble 
Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  29th  street.  The  inscription  recites 
that  “ The  Church  in  the  Fort,  now  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Hew 
York,  of  which  this  is  one  Congregation,  began  its  work  and  wor- 
ship on  Manhattan  Island  as  early  as  1614,  being  the  oldest  church 
of  Evangelical  faith  in  America.”  The  term  “ Church  in  the 
Fort  ” is  a reminder  of  the  fact  that  after  the  holding  of  services 
on  the  upper  floor  of  a mill  and  the  occupation  of  a rather  mean 
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wooden  building,  a substantial  house  of  worship  was  erected  within 
the  limits  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  It  was  of  stone  with  a roof  of 
oa.k,  from  which  rose  a tower  topped  by  a weather  cock,  as  promi- 
nently shown  in  all  views  of  old  New  York.  (See  page  98.) 

The  City  Hall:  Another  interesting  building  associated  with 

the  Dutch  era  was  the  original  City  Hall.  It  was  located  at  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Coenties  Alley,  where  a 
tablet  informs  those  who  pass  and  have  good  eyesight  — the  tablet 
is  at  a considerable  height  from  the  street — that  they  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  Dutch  house  of  entertainment  otherwise  known 
as  the  City  Tavern,  which  subsequently  became  the  Stadt  Huys  or 
City  Hall.  The  latter  fulfilled  its  official  duties  until  1700,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  up-town  tendency,  a new  municipal  building 
was  erected  in  Wall  Street. 

Maiden  Lane:  Wall  Street,  and  for  that  matter  several  other 

street  names,  constitute  reminiscences  of  old  Dutch  days.  Pearl 
Street  recalls  the  strand,  with  its  pearl  shells;  Stone  Street,  the 
first  street  to  be  paved  with  stone ; Bridge  Street,  the  bridge  across 
the  old  inlet  along  Broad  Street ; and  Maiden  Lane,  the  romantic 
path  along  the  stream,  that  rippled  its  merry  way  down  the  slope 
that  still  marks  that  vicinity.  The  Maiden  Lane  tablet  pictures  a 
pair  of  lovers  wandering  along  old  ’T  Maagde  Paatje,  and  per- 
petuates the  history  of  that  interesting  thoroughfare.  The  tablet 
was  erected  under  the  joint  auspices  of  The  Maiden  Lane  Histori- 
cal Society  and  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  on  the  building  at  No.  15  Maiden  Lane.  (See  Report 
for  1912,  appendix  C.) 

Wall  Streeet:  Wall  Street,  reminiscent  of  the  strenuous  times 

of  Indian  attacks  and  a threatened  invasion  from  New  England, 
when  an  actual  wooden  wall  stretched  across  that  section  of  the 
town,  has  been  honored  in  the  form  of  a bronze  memorial  erected 
by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  This  tablet,  bearing  a repro- 
duction of  “ The  Duke’s  Plan,”  clearly  exhibits  the  Wall  with  its 
bastions,  one  of  which  was  located  near  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Wall  anti  William  Streets,  where  the  tablet  has  been  placed.  (See 
Report  for  1910,  page  48.) 
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First  Jewish  Cemetery:  Quite  a different  reminder  of  the 

Dutch  era  is  the  little  remnant  of  an  old  Jewish  Cemetery  conse- 
crated in  1656.  It  occupies  something  more  than  a city  lot  on 
Hew  Bowery  near  Oliver  Street.  In  the  old  days  it  was  described 
as  “ outside  of  the  city/7  and  remained  so  for  a considerable  period. 
The  spirit  that  preserved  its  sacred  function  has  been  honored 
by  a tablet  dedicated  at  a service  held  in  the  Shearith  Israel  Syna- 
gogue at  70th  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  owner  of  the  old 
burial  ground.  The  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  an  arch  erected 
within  the  cemetery  -and  records  that  it  wasi  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety and  The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  (See  Report 
for  1903,  p.  38.) 

Stuyvesant:  Mention  has  been  made  of  Peter  Minuit,  the  first 

of  the  West*  India  Company’s  Director-Generals.  It  is  in  order 
as  a fitting  close  to  this  brief  summary  to  devote  our  attention  to 
the  last  of  the  Governors  - — Peter  Stuyvesant.  Picturesque,  mas- 
terful, intensely  patriotic  he  looms  up  as  a striking  figure.  His 
name  has  been  perpetuated  both  ini  connection  with  one  of  the 
City’s  streets  and  one  of  its  parks.  His  outburst  of  rage  upon  the 
receipt  of  Hicolls’  letter  demanding  the  surrender1  of  Hew  Amster- 
dam is  the  subject  of  a painting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Hether- 
land.  His  pear  tree  that  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  is  remembered  in  the  shape  of  a tablet  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  13th  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  His 
soldier-like  form,  impressive  in  spite  of  his  wooden  stump,  ap- 
pears above  a portion  of  the  building  Ho.  52  Broadway,  and  again 
against  the  upper  facade  of  the  Hall  of  Records.  Appropriately, 
he  lies  buried  in  a vault  at  St.  Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie,  and  there, 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  church  under  one  of  its  stained-glass 
windows  amid  a wreath  of  ivy-leaves,  a tombstone  commemorates 
the  name  of  the  venerable  and  venerated  Governor. 

OLD  HEW  YORK  AHD  BEAVER  STREET. 

But  one  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  tablet  and  statute 
to  remind  him  of  Old  Hew  York  if  he  will  use  his  eyes  while 
going  along  the  streets.  During  the  year  1912,  in  many  of  the 
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streets  east  of  Broadway  and  south  of  Wall  Street,  trenches  were 
excavated  for  the  purpose  of  laying  new  water-pipes,  and  the  work 
brought  to  light  interesting  traces  of  the  ancient  City.  Along  the 
north  side  of  Beaver  Street,  between  New  and  Broad  Streets,  and 
elsewhere  sections  of  the  old  wooden  water  pipes  of  a by-gone  age 
were  brought  to  the  surface;  and  the  dirt  itself  contained  many 
traces  of  auld  lang  syne.  The  exhuming  of  oyster  and  clam  shells, 
meat  bones,  potsherds,  etc.,  suggested  the  primitive  days  when 
there  was  no  street  cleaning  department  for  the  removal  of  gar- 
bage, and  clay  pipes,  with  peculiar  markings,  recalled  the  time 
when  according  to  that  veracious  chronicler  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, Director-General  Kieft  — William  the  Testy  — was  fum- 
igated by  irate  Dutchmen  for  trying  to  prevent  their  national  pas- 
time of  smoking. 

The  appearance  of  these  evidences  of  old  New  York  in  Beaver 
Street  attracted  attention  to  the  origin  of  that  street  at  the  time, 
and  in  response  to  various  inquiries  this  Society  made  public  some 
of  the  early  history  of  the  thoroughfare.  The  “ Duke’s  Plan  ” of 
the  City  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  its  capture  from  the  Dutch 
shows  a creek  or  inlet  of  the  old  Broad  Street  canal  extending  up 
into  Beaver  Street  toward  Broadway.  In  primitive  times  this 
was  the  haunt  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  beaver,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  New  York  that  its  mem- 
ory is  perpetuated  in  the  City  Seal.  Hence  the  name  Beaver 
Street.  But  the  street  has  had  many  names.  The  Dutch  spelled 
beaver  “ bever  ” and  they  called  it  the  Bever  Graft,  meaning 
Beaver  Canal.  They  also  called  it  the  Prins  Graft  or  Prince’s 
Canal,  and  Bever  Paatje  which  was  later  anglicized  to  Beaver 
Path.  It  was  also  called  Beaver  Ditch,  the  Company’s  Valley, 
Beaver  Lane,  and  Merchant  Street.  Beaver  Street  east  of  Broad 
had  other  early  names.  That  portion  from  William  Street  to 
Hanover  Street,  together  with  that  part  of  Hanover  Street  to  Han- 
over Square  extends  over  what  was  once  a wet  depression  drained 
by  a ditch  or  “ sloot  ” as  it  was  called  by  the  Dutch.  This  gave 
the  name  of  Drain  Ditch  and  the  wrongly  spelled  name  of  Sloat 
Lane  which  existed  there  as  late  as  1817  and  perhaps  later.  It 
was  also  called  the  Slot  or  Slote,  Sloat  Street,  and  Sloat  Street 
Lane.  In  1695  the  street  from  Broad  to  Broadway  was  named 
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Beaver  Street  and  the  portion  west  of  Broadway  named  Prince’s 
Street.  In  1800  the  whole  was  named  Beaver  Street. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION,  1913. 

This  Society  was  again  accorded  the  distinction  of  arranging 
and  conducting  the  exercises  attending  the  celebration  of  the  “ safe 
and  sane”  Fourth  of  July  at  the  City  Hall,  Hew  York  City,  on 
July  4,  1913,  by  the  Citizens’  Committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Gaynor  for  that  purpose.  (See  plates  2 to  5.) 

MAYOR  GAYNOR  OBSEQUIES. 

In  the  death  of  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  Hew  York, 
on  September  10,  1913,  this  Society  sustained  a peculiar  loss. 
During  his  incumbency  in  the  Mayor’s  office,  the  relations  between 
him  and  this  Society  were  intimate,  personally  and  officially.  For 
three  successive  Independence  Days,  with  his  approval,  the  con- 
duct of  the  official  public  exercises  at  the  City  Hall  was  commit- 
ted to  our  care,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  ceremonial  and  other- 
wise, this  Society  came  into  close  contact  with  him  and  received 
his  encouragement.  The  Society  was  therefore  officially  repre- 
sented at  his  funeral,  a more  extended  notice  of  which  is  given  in 
Appendix  G of  this  Report.  (See  plate  1.) 

HEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  TERCEHTEHARY. 

Among  other  occasions  on  which  we  came  into  relations  with 
Mayor  Gaynor  was  the  appointment  of  the  Citizens’  Committee 
in  December,  1912,  for  the  proposed  celebration  in  1913  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  “ settlement  ” of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
Society,  through  its  Secretary,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Mayor,  and  later  to  that  of  the  Committee,  the  confusion  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  public  celebration  of  an  anniversary  which 
was  not  warranted  by  the  historical  facts,  and  contended  that 
while  ships  visited  Manhattan  in  1613,  and  even  earlier,  the  Island 
was  not  “ settled  ” until  1626.  It  was  pointed  out  that  regular 
chartered  commerce  began  in  1614,  and  that  if  desired,  that  event 
might  with  historical  propriety  be  commemorated.  (See  plates 
6 to  9.) 
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It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  a cardinal  date  in  the 
history  of  the  City  and  State  as  that  of  the  permanent  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island,  the  seat  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  New  World, 
would  have  been  determined  beyond  question  long  ago,  but  the 
question  has  recently  been  thrown  into  the  arena  of  discussion  by 
the  proposition  which  has  seriously  been  put  forth  twice  since  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909  to  celebrate  in  1913  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  by 
the  Dutch  in  1613  — a date  which  is  at  variance  with  that  gener- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  most  painstaking  historians  of  the  State 
and  City. 

The  second  and  more  recent  of  these  propositions  was  embodied 
in  a petition  which  was  presented  to  Mayor  Gaynor  in  December, 
1912,  upon  the  initiative  of  certain  commercial  organizations  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange 
of  New  York  and  which  asked  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a Committee 
to  arrange  for  a tercentenary  celebration  in  1913.  On  December 
17,  1912,  announcement  was  made  that  His  Honor  had  appointed 
a Committee  of  100  citizens  to  consider  the  matter,  but  the  letters 
of  appointment  were  not  sent  to  members  of  the  Committee  until 
December  30,  1912. 

On  January  8,  1913,  the  Mayor’s  Committee  effected  a tempo- 
porary  organization  with  Mr.  Louis  Annin  Ames  as  temporary 
Chairman  and  Mr.  A.  E.  MacKinnon  as  temporary  Secretary  and 
referred  to  a sub-committee  the  questions  whether  a celebration 
should  be  held,  and  if  so,  the  date  and  the  event  to  be  celebrated. 
On  January  31,  1913,  the  sub-committee  reported  back  to  the  gen- 
eral committee,  recommending  that  the  celebration  be  held  in  1911, 
and  that  it  commemorate,  not  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Manhattan  but  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  duly  chartered  commerce  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time 
the  committee  organized  permanently  with  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt as  President  and  a full  set  of  officers. 

The  Citizens’  Committee  was  subsequently  incorporated  by 
chapter  313  of  the  laws  of  1913,  under  the  title  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Tercentenary  Commission,  the  officers  of  which  are  as 
follows : 
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President:  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

Vice-Presidents : Hon.  Herman  Kidder,  Vincent  Astor,  August 
Belmont,  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  Gen.  Howard  Carroll,  Hon. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  George  J.  Gould,  George  F.  Kunz,  Pli.D., 
Sc.D.,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Hon. 
Alton  B.  Parker,  John  H.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Isaac  X.  Seligman,  Hon.  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
Hon.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  James  Speyer,  Henry  R.  Towne,  Theodore 
FT.  Vail,  and  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

Treasurer : J.  P.  Morgan  & Co. 

Secretary:  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.H.D. 

Assistant  Secretary:  A.  E.  MacKinnon. 

The  President  of  this  Society  and  many  individual  members 
and  members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  not  to  celebrate  in  1913  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island,  but  to  cele- 
brate in  1911  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  chartered 
trading,  happily  relieved  the  City  and  State  from  an  embarrass- 
ing situation.  It  would  be  self -contradictory,  not  to  use  a stronger 
term,  for  the  City  to  celebrate  in  1913  the  300th  anniversary  of 
her  settlement,  while  she  officially  proclaims,  in  the  inscription  on 
the  front  of  her  new  monumental  Municipal  Building  — y HEW 
AMSTERDAM  MDCXXVI  that  she  was  founded  in  1626, 
while  the  unsupport  able  claim  would  promptly  be  challenged  by 
Albany,  which  was  permanently  settled  in  1624. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  timely  to  recall  from  original 
sources  the  events  between  Hudson’s  voyage  in  1609  and  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  Xew  Xetherland,  and  to  show  authorita- 
tively the  dates  of  the  first  permanent  colonization  of  what  are  now 
the  State  and  City  of  Xew  York. 

We  therefore  give  in  Appendix  D of  this  Report  a monograph 
on  the  subject,  the  author  of  which  is  Secretary  of  both  this  So- 
ciety and  the  Xew  York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Commission. 

XEW  YORK  CITY  COMMOX  COUXCIL  MIXUTES. 

The  general  ignorance  which  prevails  concerning  the  transac- 
tions of  the  municipal  government  of  Xew  York  City  during  the 
years  of  the  Reconstruction  Period  after  the  Revolution  is  due 
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largely  to  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  from 
the  time  of  the  evacuation  by  the  British  down  to  1831  have  never 
been  printed,  except  those  portions  which  have  appeared  in  our 
last  two  Annual  Reports. 

On  December  16,  1913,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  the 
following  resolution  No.  5150: 

Whereas,  The  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  covering  a period  1784  to  1831,  now 
remain  in  the  City  Clerk’s  office  in  the  custody  of  the  City  Clerk ; 
no  authentic  copy  of  these  minutes  has  ever  been  made,  and  as  the 
City  Hall  is  not  a firejproof  building,  these  valuable  minutes 
would,  in  case  of  fire,  be  in  jeopardy;  and 

Whereas,  The  most  valuable  of  the  City  archives  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  temporary  custody  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  for  safe  keeping;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Clerk  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  place  these  manuscript  minutes  in  the  custody  of  the 
said  library  for  safe  keeping,  there  to  remain  with  the  archives 
belonging  to  the  City  already  placed  there,  and  subject  to  such 
action  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  may  take  looking  to 
the  placing  of  such  minutes  in  printed  form ; the  placing  of  these 
records  in  said  library  is  not  to  be  considered  a surrender  thereof, 
however,  the  City  Clerk  to  receive  a receipt  stating  that  ready 
access  thereto  shall  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public,  and  that 
said  records  will  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk  on 
demand. 

On  December  23,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  by  resolution  No. 
5204,  voted  to  recall  the  former  resolution  from  the  Mayor,  and 
the  paper  being  received  back,  it  was,  upon  motion  of  Alderman 
Dowling,  laid  on  the  table.  Since  that  time  a similar  resolution 
has  been  introduced  committing  these  archives  to  the  custody  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  but  no  final  disposition  has  been 
made  of  the  matter. 

The  fire  in  the  State  Capitol  on  March  29,  1911,  which  resulted 
in  the  irretrievable  loss  of  precious  manuscript  documents,  led 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  in  its 
next  Annual  Report,  to  begin  the  printing  of  the  Common  Council 
minutes,  and  a recent  small  fire  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  is  a 
reminder  of  the  fate  that  may  overtake  the  unpublished  minutes 
at  any  time.  We  have  printed  in  our  Reports  for  1912  and  1913 
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two  instalments,  and  give  a third  in  Appendix  H of  this  report. 
But  there  are  about  68  manuscript  volumes  in  all,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  all  of  them  by  this  means  would  be  a long-drawn-out 
and  impracticable  task.  We  hope,  however,  thus  to  preserve  as 
much  of  them  as  practicable  against  possible  destruction,  and  con- 
tinue to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  City  will  soon  make  provision 
for  the  publication  of  them  all. 

CIVIC  CENTER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  County  Court  House. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  recorded  the  progress  made  in 
the  development  of  a Civic  Center  at  and  near  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York  and  the  selection  of  Mr.  Guy  Lowell  as  architect  for 
the  new  County  Court  House. 

On  July  1,  1913,  Messrs.  Abram  I.  Elkus,  James  J.  Coogan 
and  Henry  Schneider,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  appraise 
the  property  on  the  Collect  Pond  site  (described  in  our  Report  for 
1912,  page  118)  which  was  selected  for  the  Court  House,  made 
their  final  award.  Two  months  previously  they  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a fair  price  for  the  land  and  improvements  would 
be  $6,138,633.45,  although  the  owners  demanded  $10,000,000.  A 
number  of  protests  were  received  and  considered,  and  the  final 
award  was  $6,243,668.35,  or  $105,034.90  more  than  the  amount 
the  Commissioners  had  first  agreed  upon.  The  award  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  site  thus  con- 
demned is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leonard  Street,  on  the  east 
by  Baxter  Street,  on  the  west  by  Lafayette  Street,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  large  open  space  immediately  north  of  the  Municipal 
Building. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  new  Court  House  is  delayed,  how- 
ever, by  a difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ing. In  deciding  upon  the  plans,  the  concurrence  of  three  dif- 
ferent bodies  is  required,  namely,  the  Court  House  Board,  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
A ppor  tionment. 

The  Court  House  Board,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  Chairman,  Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  Mr.  L.  Laflin  Kel- 
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logg,  Mr.  E.  Clifford  Potter,  and  Mr.  Charles  Steckler,  with  Mr. 
Kellogg  as  Secretary,  approved  Mr.  Lowell’s  design  for  a circular 
building,  about  500  feet  in  diameter  and  with  a facade  about  200 
feet  high.  The  design,  which  manifestly  reflects  the  classical  in- 
fluence of  Roman  architecture,  and  which  in  its  circular  form 
remotely  suggests  the  Colosseum,  has  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion. The  Court  House  Board  approved  of  this  general  plan;  but 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  now  have  it  under  consid- 
eration, have  not  yet  come  to  an  agreement.*  In  the  summer  of 
1913,  Mr.  Lowell  submitted  several  studies  tending  to  modifica- 
tions of  his  plans  for  interior  arrangements  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Justices.  Later  the  Justices  expressed  the  desire  for  expert 
evidence  on  the  questions  of  light  and  ventilation.  Three  experts 
on  these  subjects  chosen  by  the  Justices  and  authorized  by  the 
Court  House  Board  are  now  examining  these  questions  and  will 
report  shortly.  Upon  this  report  depends  mainly  whether  the 
views  of  the  two  Boards  can  be  reconciled.  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
terest on  the  purchase  price  of  the  unutilized  land  is  costing  the 
City  about  $1,000  a day. 

The  Court  House  Board,  however,  is  proceeding  to  remove  the 
buildings  and  debris  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  Court  Llouse  and 
work  under  contracts  for  their  removal  is  now  in  process  of  ex- 
ecution. 

The  Postoffice  in  City  Hall  Park. 

The  developments  of  the  past  year  with  respect  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  southern  end  of  City  Hall  Park  by  the  removal  of  the 
Federal  Court  House  and  Postoffice  Building  have  not  been  en- 
couraging. The  new  Postoffice  Building  adjoining  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Station  at  32nd  Street  has  been  completed  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  vacation  of  the  old  Federal  Building  in  City 
Hall  Park  by  the  postal  branch  of  the  service  seems  to  be  near. 
But  apparently  it  is  contemplated  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal 
courts  the  space  to  be  vacated  by  the  Postoffice. 

On  January  17,  1914,  Attorney-General  McReynolds  and 
United  States  District  Attorney  Marshall  discussed  the  latter’s 

* On  March  27,  1914,  the  Justices  notified  the  Court  House  Board  that  they 
had  formally  withdrawn  their  objections  to  the  circular  plan,  and  on  April 
17  the  Court  House  Board  formally  made  Mr.  Lowell  their  architect,  guaran- 
teeing him  6 per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  Court  House. 
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plans  for  housing  the  legal  service  in  the  building  when  the  postal 
service  goes  out.  When  the  postal  department  moves,  it  will  re- 
lease for  court  purposes  about  three-quarters  of  the  second  door. 
The  money  order  office  at  the  northwest  corner  and  some  of  the 
rooms  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  building  will  be  retained, 
but  all  the  inside  rooms,  Postmaster  Morgan’s  office,  and  many 
rooms  on  the  east  and  west  sides  will  be  vacant.  It  is  on  this  floor 
that  the  District  Attorney  intends  to  establish  his  force. 

To  accommodate  the  courts,  part  of  a floor  in  the  Woolworth 
Building  is  to  be  taken.  The  Government  expects  to  lease  it  for 
five  years. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  recall  the  fact 
that  technically,  the  United  States  Government  has  forfeited  its 
title  to  the  Postoffice  site.  In  our  Deport  for  1910  (page  402) 
we  have  quoted  the  conveyance  of  the  site  by  the  'City  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  provision  that  if  the  premises  are  not 
used  exclusively  for  a Court  House  and  Postoffice  “ the  said  prem- 
ises hereby  conveyed  and  all  right,  title,  estate  and  interest  therein 
shall  revert  to  and  be  reinvested  in  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part.”  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  doing  a general  commercial  business ; and  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  Bed  Cross  labels  were  sold  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Postoffice  for  benevolent  purposes.  There  is  also  in  the 
building  the  library  of  a private  corporation,  not  primarily  as- 
tablished  for  the  courts  and  for  the  use  of  which  by  the  citizens 
of  Hew  York  a pecuniary  charge  is  made.  These  infractions  of 
the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  the  property  would  seem  to  nullify 
the  title  of  the  Federal  Government  if  the  terms  of  the  conveyance 
are  to  be  construed  literally. 

HEW  AHD  OLD  BUILDINGS  IH  HEW  YORK. 

Demolition  of  the  First  S Skyscraper ’’ 

The  State  of  Hew  York  has  a motto,  “ Excelsior.”  The  City  of 
Hew  York  has  no  motto.  If  a single  word  were  to  be  chosen  for 
the  City’s  motto,  it  might  appropriately  be  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Dutch  name  of  the  first  ship  built  in  Hew  Hetherland, 
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“ Restless.”  (Appendix  D.)  The  restless  and  changeable  char- 
acter of  the  City  is  evidenced  in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  unending  succession  of  the  erection  and  demolition  of  build- 
ings, and  the  general  upheaval  of  our  streets.  The  short  existence 
of  our  business  buildings  has  given  rise  to  the  statement  in  one 
of  the  City  newspapers  that  11  Monuments  are  not  our  specialty.” 

This  remark  was  evoked  by  the  demolition,  just  completed,  of 
the  Tower  Building  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  at  No.  50 
Broadway,  to  make  room  for  a larger  building.  The  Tower 
Building,  we  stated  in  our  last  Report  (page  129)  was  the  first 
so-called  “ sky-scraper,”  but  this  claim  has  been  questioned.  In 
the  annual  real  estate  review  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
December  30,  1911,  Mr.  George  T.  Mortimer,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Co.,  said: 

“ Impressed  with  the  material  loss  of  rentable  space  in  build- 
ings erected  by  the  old  method,  where  the  masonry  carried  the 
burden  of  the  structure,  and  spurred  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
land  values  in  the  ‘ Loop  ’ section  of  Chicago,  some  local  archi- 
tects gave  the  matter  their  attention,  and  in  1885  Messrs.  Hola- 
bird  & Roche,  who  took  up  this  problem  with  George  A.  Fuller,  a 
local  engineer  and  builder,  evolved  the  plans  for  the  Tacoma 
Building.  This  was  a twelve-story  structure  built  by  the  George 
A.  Fuller  Company,  on  a plot  100  x 100,  at  La  Salle  and  Madison 
Streets,  and  was  the  first  steel  skeleton  building  ever  built.  Prior 
to  that,  however,  Messrs.  Jenney  and  Mundie,  used  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  Tacoma  Building,  in  the  Home  Insurance  Build- 
ing, also  in  Chicago. 

“ The  Tower  Building  was  not  built  until  1889,  but  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  erection,  however,  are  interesting,  and  the 
comparison  it  affords  illustrates  more  than  words  can  express  the 
tremendous  development  of  New  York.  The  Tower  Building, 
eleven  stories  high,  was  in  1889,  e The  Sky-scraper  ? of  New  York. 
To-day  it  is  a structure  of  such  insignificance  that  I doubt  if 
many  ever  notice  its  existence.” 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  which  building  was 
completed  first — the  Tacoma  Building  in  Chicago  or  the  Tower 
Building  in  New  York  — but  the  result  has  not  been  as  satisfac- 
tory as  might  be  desired.  Communications  with  Messrs.  Holabird 
& Roche,  with  the  Tacoma  Safety  Deposit  Co.  (owners  of  the 
Tacoma  Building),  and  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  are  sub- 
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stantially  to  the  effect  that  the  Tacoma  Building  was  begun 
May  1,  1888,  and  was  completed  April  1,  1889.  The  last  pay-roll 
of  the  construction  company  was  April  10,  1889.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  Tacoma  Building  and  the  Tower  Building  were 
finished  nearly  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a tablet  on  the 
Tower  Building,  prepared  after  thorough  investigation  we  are 
assured,  reading  as  follows: 

u This  tablet,  placed  in  1899  by  the  Society  of  Architectural 
Iron  Manufacturers  of  Hew  York,  commemorates  the  erection 
during  1888—9  in  this,  the  Tower  Building,  of  the  earliest  example 
of  the  Skeleton  Construction  in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the 
walls  and  floors  is  borne  and  transmitted  to  the  foundation  by  a 
framework  of  metallic  posts  and  beams.  Originated  and  designed 
by  Bradford  Lee  Gilbert,  architect.  Jackson  Architectural  Iron 
Works,  contractors  for  the  steel  and  iron  work.” 

The  Evening  Post  of  November  1,  1913,  recalls  the  novelty  of 
the  experiment  which  Mr.  Gilbert  made  in  erecting  this  steel- 
framed  structure  and  the  ridicule  and  alarm  which  it  excited. 
Both  Mr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Gilbert  had  many  anxious  days  over 
it  and  their  anxiety  increased  whenever  there  was  a storm.  Both 
would  rush  to  the  scene  of  the  experiment,  fearing  that  the  wind 
had  toppled  over  the  unfinished  walls,  which  were  more  notice- 
able because  of  the  narrow  width  they  enclosed  on  Broadway. 
The  lot  there  was  but  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  extended  to  a 
depth  of  158  feet  to  Hew  Street. 

Demolition  of  the  Astor  House. 

Another  landmark,  slightly  older  than  the  Tower  Building,  but 
still  not  a “ genuine  antique,”  to  succumb  to  the  march  of  modern 
improvement  during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  Astor  House. 
This  old  and  once  popular  hotel  occupied  the  entire  frontage  of 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  between  Vesey  and  Barclay  Streets. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Drovers  Inn  and  other1  hostelries, 
and  was  opened  by  Boy  den  of  the  Tremont,  Boston,  in  1836.  It 
was  the  wonder  of  the  time.  The  interior  of  the  quadrangle,  later 
roofed  over  for  a bar,  lunch  counter,  etc.,  was  then  an  open  garden 
with  flower  beds,  affording  a pleasant  view  from  the  windows  of 
the  inner  rooms.  The  demolition  of  the  southern  half  of  the  build- 
ing began  August  21,  1913.  The  City  acquired  the  southern  half 
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of  the  property  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Broadway-Lexing- 
ton  Avenue  subway  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

At  present  writing,  the  Astor  estate  retains  the  northern  half 
of  the  property  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Astor  House  is  still 
standing.  (See  plate  12.) 

Demolition  in  Old  Greenwich  Village. 

During  the  week  of  May  19,  1913,  the  section  of  New  York 
City  known  as  “ Old  Greenwich  Village  ” held  a remarkable  series 
of  public  meetings,  pageants,  school  exercises,  etc.,  in  celebration 
of  Old  Home  Week.  The  celebration,  organized  by  Mrs.  V.  G. 
Simkhovitch,  was  very  successful  and  served  not  only  to  recall 
memories  of  years  long  gone  by  but  also  to  stir  up  local  civic  pride. 
Officers  and  members  of  this  Society  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  memories  of  old  Greenwich  thus  recalled  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  monumental  changes  which  are  now  going  on  in 
that  part  of  the  town  and  the  section  to  the  southward.  These 
changes  are  due  to  the  extension  of  Seventh  Avenue  from  its  pres- 
ent terminus  at  Eleventh  Street  southward  to  the  northern  end 
of  Varick  Street  at  Carmine  Street,  and  to  the  widening  of  Varick 
Street  southward  to  Franklin  Street. 

The  extension  of  Seventh  Avenue  involves  the  cutting  of  an 
avenue  100  feet  wide  through  about  ten  solid  blocks  of  buildings 
lying  on  transverse  streets  in  the  path  of  the  improvement.  At 
the  present  writing,  the  wrecking  work  has  begun  on  the  first  two 
blocks  north  of  Carmine  Street. 

The  widening  of  Varick  Street  involves  the  slicing  off  of  the 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  for  a width  of  40  feet,  in 
order  to  convert  a 60-foot  street  into  a 100-feet  street.  The  work 
of  removing  the  buildings  has  already  been  completed  from  Car- 
mine Street  southward  to  Vestry  Street.  From  Vestry  Street  to 
Laight  Street  the  buildings  are  half  demolished.  The  block  from 
Laight  Street  to  Beach  Street,  including  St.  John’s  Chapel,  is  at 
present  untouched.  South  of  Beach  Street,  the  demolition  has 
recently  begun.  The  present  aspect  of  Varick  Street  suggests  the 
path  of  a tornado  (except  that  the  fallen  debris  has  been  removed 
leaving  gaping  cellars,  carefully  fenced  off  to  prevent  accidents, 
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and  ragged  ends  of  buildings  on  the  cross  streets  from  which  por- 
tions have  been  cut  off.  In  some  cases,  the  ends  of  the  buildings 
which  have  suffered  amputation  are  still  open,  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  several  stories. 

The  age  of  some  of  the  buildings  which  still  remain  is  indi- 
cated by  the  old-fashioned  hip-roofs  on  some  of  the  houses,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  widened  Varick  Street 
and  Watt  Street,  the  northeast  corner  of  Dominick  Street,  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  Charlton  Street,  The  side  wall  of  the  latter 
is  of  wood,  painted  to  look  like  brick. 

Most  of  the  structures  removed  were  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
years  old  and  nearly  all  of  the  more  modest  type  of  early  city 
homes.  They  had  little  intrinsic  value.  Some  idea  may  be  had 
of  the  value  of  old  building  material  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
bid  received  for  the  two  block  fronts  from  Houston  to  Charlton 
Street,  was  but  $382,  and  this  the  Finance  Department  threw  out 
and  called  for  new  bids,  with  the  result  that  $1,310  was  then  ob- 
tained. 

The  old  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  locality,  just  escaped  demolition.  The  church  build- 
ing will  hereafter  be  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Spring  and  Varick 
Streets,  as  everything  west  of  the  church  to  the  present  Varick 
Street  curb  line  has  been  torn  out.  Another  church,  less  fortunate, 
is  the  Bedford  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Bedford  and  Morton  Streets,  which  is  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  new  Seventh  Avenue  and  must  be  demolished.  The 
church  was  founded  in  1805  in  a carpenter  shop  nearby.  The 
original  church  was  built  in  1810  and  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site 
in  1840.  The  church  has  consolidated  with  the  Metropolitan 
Temple  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  'Street  and  held  its 
last  service  in  the  old  house  of  worship  on  Sunday,  November  23, 
1913. 

Saint  Johns  Chapel  Still  in  Danger. 

From  what  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  danger  to  old  Saint  John’s  Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  Varick 
Street  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Beach  and  Laight 
Streets,  is  imminent.  In  our  former  Reports  we  have  made  fre- 
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qiient  and  extended  references  to  the  great  popular  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  this  old  building  and  the  striking  contrast  presented 
by  the  apathy  of  Trinity  Parish.  The  position  of  the  latter  was 
expressed  by  Col.  William  J ay,  one  of  the  Vestrymen  of  the  par- 
ish, before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  December 
24,  1913.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“ Protests  were  raised  when  Trinity  declared  that,  as  the  entire 
neighborhood  had  changed  to  a commercial  one,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther use  for  St.  John’s.  When  several  people  found  they  could 
not  prevent  Trinity  from  closing  the  chapel  they  went  to  court. 
Of  course,  they  lost,  and  since  that  time  Trinity  has  allowed  the 
matter  to  rest  and  has  removed  the  work  to  St.  Luke’s  in  Hudson 
Street.  If  any  organization  wants  to  buy.  it,  Trinity,  I am  sure, 
will  part  with  St.  John’s  on  very  moderate  terms.  Many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  chapel  kept  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  as 
for  there  being  any  history  connected  with  it,  there  is  none  that 
I can  find.*  The  building  is  a beautiful  one,  but  who  ever  sees 
it?  As  to  Trinity’s  keeping  it  up  as  a church,  I think  it  will 
decline.” 

The  preservation  of  the  building  itself  is  entirely  practicable, 
notwithstanding  the  widening  of  the  street,  if  means  can  be  found 
with  which  to  purchase  it  from  Trinity  Church  and  put  it  in  the 
right  hands.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Rawson  W.  Haddon  and 
advocated  by  this  Society  is  to  lower  the  floor  of  the  portico  to  the 
sidewalk  level  and  allow  the  roof  of  the  portico  to  extend  over  the 
sidewalk.  This  plan  is  successfully  employed  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  on  December 
21,  1913,  that  Hon.  George  McAneny,  then  President  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
approved  of  this  idea;  and  Mr.  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  said: 

“ This  plan  is  the  only  feasible  one  for  saving  the  church.  I 
had  supposed  that  some  effort  would  be  made  by  the  Trinity 
vestry  to  preserve  the  famous  structure,  for  St.  John’s  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  buildings  in  the  City.” 

Hoping  that  the  Board  of  Education  might  be  able  to  purchase 
the  chapel  for  educational  purposes,  we  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  President  of  the  Board 

* See  our  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1909. 
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of  Education,  under  date  of  December  31,  1913.  President 
Churchill,  who  said  he  was  personally  in  sympathy  with  any  pro- 
ject looking  to  the  preservation  of  so  fine  an  old  landmark  as  St. 
John’s  Chapel,  found  that  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  do  anything.  His  reply  was  as  follows: 

Board  of  Education 
The  City  of  Hew  York 
Office  of  The  President 
500  Park  Avenue 

January  7,  1914. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hall,  Secretary , The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. — Again  replying  to  your  communication  of  the  31st 
ultimo,  relative  to  St.  John’s  Chapel,  I beg  to  advise  you  that-  I 
submitted  your  letter  to  Hon.  Frank  D.  Wilsey,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings,  who,  under  date  of  January  6th,  reports 
to  me  as  follows : 

“ I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  second,  which  came  to 
hand  this  morning,  enclosing  a letter  from  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  suggesting  the  acquisition  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
St.  John’s  Chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  an 
auditorium  for  lectures,  etc.,  and  possible  use  for  library  purposes. 

“ In  reply  to  this  letter,  my  judgment  would  be  that  the  Board 
of  Education  could  not  consistently  purchase  property  for  those 
purposes.  The  needs  for  new  buildings  to  house  the  thousands  of 
children  on  part-time,  and  to  provide  for  growing  communities, 
and  other  communities,  which  have  no  school  accommodations,  is 
so  great  that  we  cannot  now  secure  sufficient  awards  of  corporate 
stock  to  meet  urgent  needs.  We  have  at  the  present  time,  an  old 
building  in  Vestry  Street,  which  is  near  this  Chapel,  that  has  not 
been  used  for  school  purposes  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  but 
is  used  as  a store  house  for  furniture.  P.  S.  44,  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  John’s  Chapel  at  Hubert  and  Collister  Streets,  was  erected 
in  1897  and  has  a seating  capacity  of  1,479  pupils.  The  register 
in  October,  1912,  was  950,  the  attendance  867.  The  register  in 
October,  1913,  928,  attendance  851.  When  this  building  was 
erected  in  1897,  it  was  crowded  with  pupils,  and  to-day  finds  it 
less  than  two-thirds  occupied,  and  you  can  see  from  the  register 
of  1912  and  1913,  that  this  falling  off  in  attendance  still  persists. 
The  very  reason,  likely,  that  the  Trinity  Parish  has  practically 
abandoned  this  building,  is  indicated  by  what  will  eventually 
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happen  to  our  school  houses  in  that  neighborhood ; that  is,  a 
dearth  of  population  to  support  an  institution  of  that  kind.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board,  I could  not 
recommend  its  acquisition.” 

From  the  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Wilsey  it  does  not  seem  practicable 
to  acquire  St.  John’s  Chapel  for  educational  purposes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  W.  Churchill, 
President , Board  of  Education. 

Another  suggestion  is  offered  by  Miss  Annie  W.  Gould  in  the 
following  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
31,  1913: 


“ There  is  a very  definite  use  possible  for  St.  John’s  Chapel, 
which  Mr.  McAneny  wishes  to  save,  without  interfering  with  the 
widening  of  Varick  Street.  Col.  Jay,  speaking  for  Trinity 
Vestry,  says  they  will  sell  it.  He  acknowledges  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  building,  but  makes  the  remark  ‘ Who  will  see  it?  ’ Now, 
the  crowds  who  fill  the  down-town  streets  have  eyes  and 
brains,  and  an  object  of  beauty  does  make  an  impression  on 
many  and  help  develop  some  genius,  besides  giving  whole- 
some pleasure  to  the  less  gifted.  The  acoustics  of  St.  John’s 
are  very  good.  It  would  make  a capital  People’s  Forum  and 
social  centre.  Our  democracy  needs  such  civic  temples  scattered 
through  the  town,  emphasizing  the  dignity  and  worth  of  good 
citizenship.  Lectures,  music,  voting,  social  reunions,  free  speech 
allowed  — would  not  this  justify  the  city  in  buying  the  Chapel  ? ” 

The  old  South  Church  in  Boston  is  a conspicuous  example  of  a 
church  edifice  put  to  civic  uses,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  something 
of  that  sort  might  be  done  to  preserve  old  Saint  John’s  Chapel 
in  New  York. 

The  widespread  interest  aroused  in  this  subject  has  been  in- 
dicated in  many  ways  during  the  past  year,  in  discussions  in  pub- 
lic meetings  and  in  articles  in  the  press.  Two  notable  newspaper 
articles  were  those  in  the  illustrated  supplement  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  July  26,  1913,  and  the  Boston  Evening  Trans- 
cript of  January  21,  1914.  (See  plate  13.) 
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The  Dyckman  Farmhouse. 

An  old  building  of  a different  class  on  Manhattan  Island  which 
promises  soon  to  he  removed  from  its  original  site  is  the  old 
Dyckman  farmhouse  which  stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Two  Hundred  Fourth  Street,  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  and  high  above  the  level  of  the  street.  This 
interesting  old  building  was  erected  by  William  Dyckman  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  His  grandfather,  Jan  Dyckman,  appears 
in  Hew  York  history  in  the  year  1666.  Jan  Dyckman  and 
his  friend  Jan  Hagel  at  one  time  jointly  owned  practically  all 
of  Manhattan  Island  north  of  Sherman’s  Creek.  At  first  Dyck- 
man lived  in  Harlem,  but  after  the  extension  of  his  holdings 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  King’s  Bridge,  He  married  the 
widow  of  his  friend  Hagel,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Resolved 
Waldron.  Their  son  Jacob  Dyckman,  born  in  1692,  was  the 
father  of  William  Dyckman,  born  August  23,  1725.  The  latter 
married  Mary  Tourneur.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Dy Ch- 
ilians lived  in  a house  near  the  present  210th  Street  and  Harlem 
River ; but  being  favorable  to  the  American  cause  they  vacated  the 
premises  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
island.  Returning  at  the  close  of  the  war.,  William  Dyckman 
found  his  house  burned  and  built  the  house  which  now  stands  on 
the  corner  of  204th  Street  and  Broadway.  In  this  house  he  died 
August  10,  1787,  and  his  widow  died  there  February  14,  1802. 
Their  sons  Michael  and  Isaac  took  all  the  real  estate  under  the 
father’s  will,  and  on  the  death  of  Michael  in  1854  Isaac  became 
sole  owner.  Isaac  died  in  1868. 

A few  years  later  the  historic  Dyckman  property  was  broken 
up  and  sold  at  auction.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Judge  bought  the 
place  several  years  ago  from  one  of  the  auction  purchasers  and 
have  carefully  preserved  its  old  appearance.  It  is  a stone  house 
with  brick  chimney  and  is  a typical  farmhouse.  Its  type  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  A few  good  examples  still  remain  in  Westchester 
County  and  in  portions  of  Hew  Jersey,  notably  in  Bergen  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judge  have  generously  offered  to  give  the  house 
to  be  removed  to  a place  where  it  can  be  preserved.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  of  the  house  in  preparation  for  its  removal  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hew  York  State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
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Revolution  of  which  Mrs.  Everett  M.  Raynor  is  Regent.  Not 
long  before  Park  Commissioner  Stover  went  out  of  office,  he  ex- 
pected to  provide  a site  for  the  house  in  the  neighboring  I sham 
Park,  but  owing  to  the  change  in  the  park  administration  the 
project  is  at  present  at  a stand  till.  When  the  building  is  moved, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  converted  into  a museum.  (See 
plate  16.) 

When  the  old  house  formally  comes  into  the  possession  of  the 
City,  it  will  make  the  fourth  historic  building  owned  by  the  City 
and  used  as  a museum.  The  three  others  are  the  Van  Cortlandt 
House  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  (plate  19)  ; Washington’s  Head- 
quarters (the  Jumel  Mansion)  overlooking  the  Harlem  River 
on  the  heights  above  160th  Street,  and  the  Rufus  King  home  in 
Jamaica,  the  grounds  of  which  are  also  park  property. 

POE  COTTAGE  MOVED. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  recorded  the  efforts  made  by  this 
Society  and  others  for  the  preservation  of  the  little  cottage  in 
which  the  poet  Edgar  Allan  Poe  lived  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  in  our  last  Report  we  stated  that 
the  efforts  had  culminated  in  the  acquisition  of  the  cottage  by  the 
City.  It  remains  now  to  mention  the  final  chapter  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  preservation  of  this  literary  landmark,  extending 
over  a period  of  sixteen  years,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  cottage 
to  Poe  Park,  a few  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the  original  site  of 
the  cottage,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kings’ s Bridge 
Road.  The  removal  was  effected  on  June  9,  1913. 

On  November  15,  1913,  the  cottage  was  opened  to  the  public 
with  exercises  under  the  auspices  of  Borough  President  Cyrus  C. 
Miller  and  Park  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Higgins.  The  pro- 
gram included  addresses  by  Prof.  Owen  J.  Hill  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Prof.  John  Erskine  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Franklin 
W.  Hooper,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Miles,  President  of  the  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade;  and  the  recitation  of  Poe’s  “ Raven  ” by  Miss 
Lnsbett  Hacker  of  the  Morris  High  School. 
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Poe  Park  is  located  on  the  Grand  Concourse  at  King’s  Bridge 
Road  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  It  may  he  reached  from  Man- 
hattan Borough  by  taking  the  Broadway  subway  to  225th  Street, 
and  there  changing  to  the  V an  Cortlandt  and  Bronx  Park  surface 
line  going  east.  Or  one  may  take  the  Bronx  subway  line  to  149  th 
Street,  there  take  the  3rd  Avenue  elevated  line  to  Fordham  Road,  | 
and  then  the  Van  Cortlandt  and  Bronx  Park  surface  line  going 
west.  (See  plate  20.) 

GOVERNOR’ S ISLAND. 

Proposed  Reduction  of  Military  Establishment. 

In  our  Report  for  1912,  we  mentioned  the  resolution  offered 
in  Congress,  February  12,  1912,  by  Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  pro- 
posing to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  Governor’s  Island 
to  the  City  of  New  York  for  a park.  At  the  time  this  was  thought 
to  be  a joke,  but  in  the  month  of  May,  1913,  the  Trustees  of  this 
Society  found  serious  cause  for  voting  to  co-operate  with  others 
interested  in  maintaining  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Army  at  the  Island. 

During  the  past  year,  historical  interest  in  Governor’s  Island 
has  been  increased  by  the  publication  of  a book  entitled  “ Gover- 
nor’s Island.  Its  Military  History  Under  Three  Flags,  1637- 
1913,”  by  Rev.  Edmund  Banks  Smith,  B.  D.,  Chaplain  of  Gov- 
ernor’s Island.  Although  Governor’s  Island  is  mentioned  in  the 
early  relations  of  the  Dutch  by  its  Indian  name  of  Pagganck  and 
its  Dutch  name  of  Noten  or  Nutten  Island  (Nut  Island),  long 
before  the  Dutch  effected  a permanent  settlement  about  the  Har- 
bor, its  official  career  began  in  1637  when  Director  General  Wouter 
Van  Twiller  bought  it  from  the  Indians  for  certain  “ parcels  of 
goods,”  believed  to  have  been  an  axe-head  or  two,  a string  of  beads  * 
and  a few  nails.  From  this  transaction  as  a starting  point,  Mr. 
Smith  has  developed  an  extremely  interesting  narrative  of  the 
history  of  the  island  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  past  12  or  13  years  the  island  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  size.  Originally  it  comprised  only  69.8  acres.  Under 
the  Sundry  Civil  Act  of  1901  and  other  acts  of  Congress,  an  ad- 
ditional area  of  103.55  acres  has  been  created,  making  its  total 
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area  now  173.35  acres.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  erect- 
ing a suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  a full  regimental 
establishment  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  East. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Governor’s  Island  post  submitted  to  and 
now  on  file  in  the  War  Department  were  made  by  McKim,  Mead 
& White  of  New  York.  They  contemplate  a post  of  great  beauty, 
and  if  carried  out  would  necessitate  the  demolition  of  nearly  all 
of  the  buildings  now  on  Governor’s  Island.  The  beautiful  Chapel 
of  St.  Cornelius  the  Centurion  and  old  Castle  Williams  would  be 
about  the  only  structures  that  would  remain. 

The  plan  for  beautifying  Governor’s  Island  and  making  it  a 
great  supply  depot  from  which  military  activities  could  be  di- 
rected in  time  of  war  originated  with  Senator  Root  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  it  was  because  of  Mr.  Root’s  interest  in  the 
matter  that  the  consent  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  obtained 
and  Governor’s  Island  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  103  acres  of 
made  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Taft  administration  suggested  the  abandonment  of  Gov- 
ernor’s Island  as  a military  post  and  the  mobilization  of  all  the 
troops  of  the  army  in  six  big  brigade  posts  to  be  situated  outside 
of  New  York. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  a few  months  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Wilson  administration,  with  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison 
as  Secretary  of  War,  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Governor’s  Island 
was  increased  by  the  report  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  on  a 
tour  of  the  military  posts  of  the  country ; that  on  his  return  he 
would  decide  upon  the  policy  to  recommend ; that  he  was  in  favor 
of  concentrating  its  military  establishments  by  the  abandonment 
of  some  posts,  the  strengthening  of  others  and  the  creation  of  some 
new  ones ; and  that  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  it  was  proposed  not 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  improvements  at  Governor’s  Island,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  reduce  the  establishment  there  nominally  to  a 
corporal’s  guard. 

Thereupon  a large  number  of  petitions  signed  by  bankers,  busi- 
ness men,  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  patriotic,  historic 
and  civic  societies,  were  sent  to  Senator  O’ Gorman  at  Washington 
for  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  praying,  on  both  senti- 
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mental  and  practical  grounds,  for  the  maintenance  of  a full  regi- 
mental establishment  at  Governor’s  Island.  These  petitions,  for 
convenience,  were  forwarded  through  Mr.  Charles  Elliot  Warren, 
President  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  and  because  several  bank 
presidents  were  among  the  petitioners  an  erroneous  idea  was 
created  by  the  headlines  in  one  of  the  leading  Hew  York  news- 
papers of  September  19,  1913,  reading:  “Army  Men  Favor  Wall 
Street  Guard.  Warm  Endorsement  of  Bankers’  Request  for  a 
Regiment  for  Governor’s  Island.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  petitions  were  not  especially  by  bankers 
in  behalf  of  Wall  Street,  but  by  leading  citizens  generally  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  City. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  commercial  capital  of  the  nation,  with 
its  vast  material  interests,  should  have  the  protection  from  domes- 
tic riot  that  would  be  afforded  by  at  least  one  regiment  of  the 
mobile  forces  of  the  army.  The  Federal  Government,  in  its  Sub- 
Treasury,  Custom  House,  Postoffi.ee,  Court  House,  and  other  es- 
tablishments, should  be  in  a position  to  protect  its  own  property 
if  necessary. 

But  in  addition  to  these  practical  considerations  there  are  sen- 
timental reasons  why  a regiment  of  troops  of  the  infantry  arm 
should  be  garrisoned  on  Governor’s  Island.  Mr.  Warren  has  well 
said : 

“ Governor’s  Island  is  a point  of  importance  on  all  national 
occasions  in  which  Hew  York  is  concerned.  To  Hew  York  comes 
a majority  of  all  the  notable  persons  who  visit  the  United  States, 
and  these  notables  always  visit  Governor’s  Island.  The  pride  of 
the  country  should  demand  that  the  troops  these  visitors  see 
should  be  the  equal  at  least  of  any  in  the  service,  and  at  least  a 
full  regiment  of  them  should  always  be  on  hand  to  participate  in 
such  ceremonies.  In  my  opinion,  the  model  regiment  of  the  army 
should  be  maintained  on  Governor’s  Island,  a regiment  that  would 
be  a model  in  efficiency  and  appearance  for  the  whole  army,  as 
well  as  the  Hationai  Guard.” 
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NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD. 

Proposed  Removal  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey. 

In  our  Report  for  1912,  we  reported  the  resolution  offered  in 
Congress  on  February  12,  1912,  by  Hon.  Butler  Ames  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  during  the  discussion  of  Congressman  Fitzgerald’s  resolu- 
tion concerning  Governor’s  Island.  Mr.  Ames  moved  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  authorized  to  sell  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  to  the  City  for  park  purposes.  It  was  inferred  that  the 
motion  was  made  in  the  Pickwickian  sense;  but  events  during  the 
past-  year  seem  to  indicate  that  such  a fate  for  the  historic  Navy 
Yard  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

On  September  18,  1913,  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  inspected  the  meadow  and  marsh  lands  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore  between  Greenville  and  Jersey  City  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  asked  by  the  New  Jersey  Congress- 
men and  business  men  to  build  a Navy  Yard  to  replace  the  one 
in  Wallabout  Bay,  Brooklyn  Borough.  The  change  is  recom- 
mended by  Capt.  L.  S.  Van  Duzer,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Yard.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  yard  will  cost 
$26,521,000. 

The  proposed  site  is  in  a cove  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the 
harbor,  almost  due  west  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  between 
Cavan’s  Point  on  the  north  and  Chapel  Avenue  on  the  south,  near 
Greenville.  It  has  a water  front  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  ex- 
tends inland  about  4,000  feet.  The  plans  provide  for  the  docking 
of  forty  of  the  largest  steamships  or  battleships  at  one  time. 

Capt.  Van  Duzer  is  quoted  in  the  papers  of  September  19,  1913, 
as  saying: 

“ The  matter  of  providing  better  facilities  for  the  navy  becomes 
more  pressing  with  the  development  of  the  navy.  On  the  Jersey 
shore  are  the  terminals  of  all  the  railways,  where  not  only  the 
regular  supplies  are  brought  to  New  York  but  oil  supplies  come 
in,  and  oil  is  beginning  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  navy. 
Transportation  of  supplies  and  materials  would  be  quick  and 
cheap,  such  as  no  point  on  Long  Island  could  provide.  Labor 
would  be  near  and  always  available  when  wanted  for  the  250 
trades  carried  on  in  various  degrees  in  the  Navy  Yard.” 

“ The  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  Brooklyn  yard 
would  go  a long  way  toward  paying  for  the  new  yard.  The  pro- 
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posed  yard  is  not  only  four  times  greater  than  the  present  one  as 
regards  berthing  capacity  and  capacity  for  work,  blit  is  two  or 
three  times  as  great  in  shore  capacity  and  storage  space.  Ships 
could  be  built  cheaper  than  in  Brooklyn  yard,  because  of  the 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  proposed  plant.” 

Ho  determination  in  regard  to  the  matter  has  yet  been  reached. 

HEW  YORK  CITY  PARKS. 

Change  in  Administration. 

After  the  death  of  Mayor  Gaynor  of  Hew  York  on  September 
10,  1913,  his  successor  in  office,  Hon.  Ardolph  L.  Kline,  made  no 
changes  in  the  Park  Commissioner  ships  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Commissioner  for  theJBoroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Stover.  Mr.  Stover  left  town  on  October  16,  1913, 
and  in  order  that  the  routine  work  requiring  the  Commissioner’s 
signature  might  not  be  interrupted  Mayor  Kline  designated  Mr. 
Louis  E.  La  Roche  to  act  as  Commissioner.  Under  date  of  Ho- 
vember 24,  Mr.  Stover  wrote  from  Cincinnati  to  Mr.  La  Roche 
that  he  had  forwarded  his  resignation  to  the  Mayor  and  hoped 
that  the  Mayor  would  appoint  Mr.  La  Roche  in  his  place ; and  on 
Hovember  28  the  Mayor  appointed  Mr.  La  Roche  to  till  Mr. 
Stover’s  unexpired  term.  The  announcement  of  the  appointment 
in  the  papers  of  Hovember  29  was  'accompanied  by  extensive  com- 
ment. Mr.  Stover  returned  to  Hew  York  a few  weeks  later. 
Soon  after  the  induction  of  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel  on 
January  1,  1914,  the  latter  appointed  Hon.  George  Cabot  Ward 
Commissioner  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Whittle  Commissioner  for  the  Bronx,  Hon.  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll 
Commissioner  for  Brooklyn  and  Hon.  John  E.  Weier  Commis- 
sioner for  Queens. 

Political  Meetings  in  the  Parks. 

The  parks  of  Manhattan  Borough  have  suffered  from  many 
misuses  and  have  been  threatened  with  many  more  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  threatened  innovations  which  have  generally 
been  averted  have  been  mentioned  in  our  Reports  from  year  to 
year ; but  we  have  not  attempted  a review  of  the  general  deteriora- 
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tion  of  the'  park  lawns,  trees,  fences  and  sidewalks,  the  minor  in- 
trusions. the  use  of  parks,  like  City  Hall  Park  (mentioned  here- 
after) for  advertising  purposes  under  the  guise  of  charity,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  innovations  of  the  past  year  has 
been  the  issuing  of  permits  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  to  hold 
mass  meetings  in  the  public  parks.  Following  is  the  form  used: 

Sept.  10,  1913. 

Permission  is  Hereby  Granted  to  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party 
Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  Chairman, 

48  East  34th  Street 

to  hold  a'  meeting  in  Madison  Square  on 
the  Madison  Avenue  sidewalk  at  a point 
opposite  East  25th  Street  on  Saturday, 

September  20,  1913,  from  3.00  to  6.00 

p.  M. 

Subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  of  any 
other  City  department. 

Charles  B.  Stover, 

Commissioner  of  Parks, 

Manhattan  and  Richmond. 

Permits  of  this  sort  were  issued  for  political  meetings  in  six- 
teen parks  in  Manhattan  and  one  in  Richmond  Borough.  The 
newspapers  announced  that  these  meetings  would  be  held  in  fifty 
parks,  which  would  indicate  that  the  practice  was  not  confined  to 
these  two  Boroughs. 

The  announcement  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  as  it  appeared 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  September  12  read  as  follows  : 

“ Suffrage  Park  Day  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Party  on  Saturday,.  Sept.  20.  On  that  day  the  party  will 
dispense,  according  to  announcement,  suffrage  sunshine  — yellow 
suffrage  literature  and  less  yellow  but  picturesque  speeches  — in 
fifty  parks  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city.  The  party  leaders  of 
the  different  Assembly  Districts  will  preside  at  the  meetings  in 
the  parks  in  their  precincts  and  speakers  will  be  carried  from 
park  to  park  in  automobiles,  and  over  fifty  of  the  students  of 
Mrs.  Catt’s  suffrage  school  will  make  their  first  public  speeches. 
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u The  celebration  will  begin  in  all  the  parks  simultaneously 
at  3:30  p.  m.  Speeches  will  be  made  in  different  parts  of  each 
park,  and  not  many  park  visitors  will  have  a chance  to  get  away 
without  a little  suffrage  sunshine. 

“ Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  is  the  promoter  of  the  Park  Day, 
with  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay.  They  will  be  among  the  speakers,  , 
and  others  will  be  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Suffren, 
Mrs.  Edward  Drier,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Eno,  who  are  all  officers 
of  the  party.  There  will  be  several  hundred  other  speakers.  The  | 
woman  voter  and  suffrage  regalia  will  he  sold  hy  pretty  young 
suffragists 

The  use  of  the  public  parks,  which  are  designed  for  all  the  peo-  I 
pie  irrespective  of  political  affiliations,  by  the  propagandists  of 
any  political  party  violates  the  primary  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  public  parks.  The  parks  are  provided  at  public  expense  for  the  ' 
common  recreation  of  all.  They  are  places  in  which  the  park 
visitor  is  entitled  to1  as  much  freedom  from  importunity  at  the 
hands  of  political  or  religious  solicitors  as  on  the  public  highway 
or  in  the  private  home.  The  implication  in  the  announcement 
before  quoted  that  “ not  many  park  visitors  will  have  a chance  to 
get  away  without  a little  suffrage  sunshine”  is  obvious;  and  the 
use  of  the  public  parks  as  vantage  points  for  the  sale  of  political 
regalia  is  even  more  offensive  than  their  use  for  the  sale  of  or- 
dinary merchandise.  The  objection  in  the  present  case  is  not 
against  the  particular  political  party  referred  to,  but  to  the  prac- 
tice of  permitting  any  political  party,  Republican,  Democratic, 
Socialist,  Suffrage,  Anti-Suffrage,  or  any  other,  to  use  the  parks 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  as  much  propriety  in  having  an  “ Anti- 
Suffrage  Park  Day,”  or  a “ Republican  Park  Day,”  or  a “ Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Park  Day,”  or  a “ Methodist  Park  Day,”  as  in  hav- 
ing a “ Suffrage  Park  Day ; ” and  when  all  the  political  parties 
and  all  the  religious  denominations,  and  all  the  propagandists  of 
various  other  social  cults  get  their  u Park  Day,”  the  citizens  who  | 
wants  to  use  the  park  for  quiet  and  undisturbed  recreation  and 
rest  will  have  to  consult  the  Park  calendar  and  avail  himself  of 
such  happy  intervals  between  these  “ Days  ” as  he  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover.* 

*A  Woman  Suffrage  meeting  was  held  in  Central  Park,  Saturday,  May  2, 
1914,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Park,  according  to  the  public 
prints. 
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v Log  Cabins  for  Boy  Scouts. 

In  the  spring  of  1913,  Park  Commissioner  Stover  announced 
his  intention  to  use  the  chestnut  trees,  which  were  killed  by  the 
chestnut  blight,  for  log  cabins  in  the  various  City  parks.  On 
March  13,  Commissioner  Stover  wrote  to  Mr.  Cornelius  G.  Kolff, 
K l who  has  a log  cabin  known  as  the  Philosopher’s  Petreat  on  Emer- 
e son  Hill,  Staten  Island,  as  follows: 

Hear  Mr.  Kolff. — The  Park  Department  proposes  to  let  you 
no  longer  have  the  only  log  cabin  in  Hew  York  City.  I have 
)-  found  a good  use  for  the  hundreds  of  old  chestnut  trees  we  are 
{ now  cutting  down  in  Port  Washington  and  High  Bridge  Parks, 
and  later  will  cut  down  in  Silver  Lake  Park. 

I propose  to  construct  in  each  of  these  parks  a log  cabin  or  two, 
e i using  these  old  trees. 

I write  to  ask  whether  you  have  any  advice  which  you  would 
e | kindly  give  me  on  the  subject  of  the  design  and  manner  of  con- 
struction  of  such  buildings  ? I will  be  greatly  obliged  for  any 
t help  you  can  give. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  B.  Stover, 

3 . . . 

Commissioner  of  Parks f Manhattan  and  Richmond. 

In  May,  1913,  Mr.  Stover  stated  that  no  less  than  10,000  chest- 
[ nut  trees  had  been  killed  in  Forest  Park,  Queens  Borough,  alone, 
and  many  others  in  other  parks.  It  was  proposed  to  quarter  the 
i Boy  Scouts  in  the  log  cabins  when  they  were  built. 

CITY  HALL  PARK. 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Terminal. 

I 

The  completion  of  the  subway  railroad  connection  between  the 
Manhattan  terminals  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  Bridges 
directs  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  unsightly  ex- 
tension of  the  overhead  structure  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  con- 
structed across  Park  Row  and  Center  Street  into  City  Hall  Park 
nine  years  ago  and  indicates  that  the  time  when  that  eyesore  should 
be  removed  is  approaching. 

Trains  began  running  through  the  subway  loop  on  August  4, 
1913,  although  the  station  in  the  basement  of  the  new  Municipal 
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Building  was  not  then  finished.  It  is  expected  that  the  station 
will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  April,  1914. 

In  1903,  when  the  contractors  for  the  present  underground  rail- 
road found  the  old  Hall  of  Records  in  City  Hall  Park  in  their 
way,  they  secured  its  removal,  in  the  face  of  a strong  public  sen- 
timent, by  appealing  to  the  courts  and  having  it  condemned  as 
unsafe.  The  loss  of  this  building,  which  was  originally  con- 
structed in  1757  as  a jail  and  in  which  American  patriots  had  lan- 
guished as  prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  in  itself 
a cause  of  great  regret,  hut  it  was  only  a preliminary  to  an  addi- 
tional step  in  the  spoliation  of  this  once  beautiful  park  which  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  City  sold  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  southern  portion  of  the  park  on  which  the  Postoffice  now  stands. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Hall  of  Records,  the  lawn  on  the  east 
side  of  the  City  Hall  was  reduced  in  size  by  setting  back  the  fence 
and  widening  the  sidewalks.  The  area  thus  added  to  the  sidewalk 
was  then  given  partly  to  the  subway  kiosks,  and  partly  to  a host 
of  bootblack  stands  and  news  stands,  which  not  only  obstruct  the 
sidewalk  at  this  congested  point  but  also  are  extremely  unsightly. 

Then  in  1904,  Bridge  Commissioner  George  E.  Best  prepared 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  at  the  Manhattan  end.  The  plans  included  the 
extension  of  the  tracks  over  Park  Row  and  Center  Street  on  to  the 
public  plaza  east  of  the  City  Ilall  Park  created  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  Hall  of  Records.  In  his  letter  of  December  6,  1904/  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  urging  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  Commissioner  Best  said: 


“ The  proposed  extension  of  the  tracks  and  platforms  over 
Center  Street  is,  as  I have  before  stated,  a temporary  and  pro- 
visional construction  only , which  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  a 
more  permanent  and  convenient  terminal  can  be  constructed,  such 
as  has  been  outlined  in  connection  with  the  action  which  your 
Honorable  Board  has  taken  for  the  acquisition  of  land  between 
Park  Row  and  Center  Street  and  Tryon  Row  and  Pearl  Street. 
It  will  be  noted  that  no  portion  of  the  grass  plots  in  the  City  Hall 
Park  is  occupied,  and  that  no  trees  are  touched  by  the  construc- 
tion, which  does  not  interfere  with  the  subway  or  its  entrances 
and  exits  while  it  affords  adequate  accommodation  in  platforms 
and  stairways  for  the  teeming  masses  which  daily  cross  Center 
Street  to  and  from  the  subway  and  City  Hall  Park.  . . . 
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“ I submit  herewith  plans  for  the  temporary  enlargement  and 
extension  of  the  westerly  or  Manhattan  terminal  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  which  I have  determined  to  be  necessary  and  for  which  I 
ask  your  approval  under  chapter  712  of  the  laws  of  1901.”  * 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lawn  of  the  Park  having  been  already 
reduced  in  size  and  converted  into  sidewalk  space,  partly  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  subway  and  partly  for  the  accommodation 
of  bootblacks  and  newsboys,  the  Bridge  Commissioner  cites  the 
absence  of  grass  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  permitting  the  extension 
over  the  “ plaza.”  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  'the  request  for 
the  extension  expressly  states  that  it  is  to  be  a temporary  structure. 

A week  later  the  Commissioner,  under  date  of  December  13, 
1904,  “ referring  again  to  the  temporary  extension  of  tracks,  plat- 
forms, etc.,  over  Park  Row  and  Center  Street,”  urged  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  furnish  funds  for  the  work. 

On  December  16,  1904,  the  Board  of  Estimate  referred  the  com- 
munications from  the  Bridge  Commissioner  with  the  proposed 
| plans  to  Hon.  John  J.  Pallas,  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  as  section  611  of  the 
Charter  of  the  City  provides  that  no  such  innovation  can  be  made 
in  a public  park  without  the  approval  of  the  Landscape  Architect. 
Under  date  of  January  12,  1905,  Commissioner  Pallas  transmitted 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  the  following  report  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Parsons,  Jr.,  then  Landscape  Architect  of  the  Parks: 

January  12,  1905. 

Hon.  John  J.  Pallas,  President , Park  Board: 

I Dear  Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have 
examined  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Bridges  for  “ the  ob- 
struction of  a temporary  extension  and  reconstruction  of  the 
westerly  or  Manhattan  terminal  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  ” and 
desire  to  say  that  on  careful  consideration  of  said  plans  I find 
that  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  render  the  City  Hall  Park 
unsightly,  and  to  prevent  the  free  movement  of  travel  that  is 
necessary  at  this  point  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  park. 

The  principal  object  of  the  yielding  of  the  asphalt  space  to  the 
use  of  the  Rapid  Transit  was  to  leave  unobstructed  this  area  for 
the  proper  movement  of  the  people. 

* “An  act  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  facilitate  the  traffic  on  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,”  etc. 
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I would  respectfully  submit  also  that  it  seems  to  me  not  within 
range  of  reason  that  so  complete  and  expensive  a structure  as  is 
proposed  would  be  likely  to  be  removed  within  two  years,  but  the 
tendency  would  be  to  leave  it  on  the  park  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Elevated  Railroad  has  been  allowed  to  stand  on  Battery  Park. 

I would  suggest  that  a further  study  of  the  subject  be  made  in 
order  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  contrive  some  other  way  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  object. 

Respectfully, 

Same.  Parsons,  Jr., 

Landscape  Architect. 

Failing  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Park  Department,  the 
Bridge  Department  went  ahead  under  a special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  existing  disfiguring  structure  was  erected.  It  has 
been  “ temporary  ” for  over  eight  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Municipal  Building  has  been  erected  on  the 
property  referred  to  by  the  Bridge  Commissioner  in  his  letter  of 
December  6,  1904,  and  the  subway  loop  constructed.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  event,  we  wrote  to  Borough  President  George  McAneny 
on  October  31,  1913,  reciting  the  foregoing  facts  and  concluding 
as  follows: 

“ The  new  Municipal  Building  having  been  substantially  com- 
pleted and  the  new  subway  loop  having  been  opened  to  traffic,  we 
respectfully  request  that  steps  now  be  taken  for  the  removal  of 
the  unsightly  structure  which  so  seriously  mars  the  appearance  of 
the  environment  of  the  Civic  Center  and  particularly  the  views  of 
the  new  Municipal  Building,  Hall  of  Records,  and  City  Hall. 
The  two  years  have  now  grown  into  eight  years,  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  secure  the  removal  of  this  structure,  it  will  fulfill 
the  prediction  of  the  Landscape  Architect  of  the  parks  and  form 
another  precedent  for  the  encroachment  upon  our  park  spaces  and 
the  disfigurement  of  public  places  under  the  guise  of  temporary 
expedience.” 

Under  date  of  November  5,  1913,  Bridge  Commissioner  Arthur 
J.  O’Keeffe  sent  to  the  Society  the  illustrations  which  are  repro- 
duced in  plates  10  and  11  and  articles  describing  the  present  plans 
for  the  remodeling  of  the  Manhattan  terminal  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  In  his  letter  Commissioner  O’Keeffe  said: 
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“ You  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  photographs  which  are 
sent  herewith,  together  with  descriptive  articles  which  show 
studies  that  have  been  made  by  this  Department  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Manhattan  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the 
creation  of  a Civic  Center,  which  involves  the  removal  of  the 
Post  Office  building  from  City  Hall  Park  and  the  restoration  of 
that  park  to  what  I believe  were  its  originad  dimensions.  The 
Department  has  already  started  work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Manhattan  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  which,  you  will  notice 
in  the  picture  showing  the  Civic  Center,  is  an  ornamental  build- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  new  Municipal  Building  and  its  sur- 
roundings. In  this  picture  you  will  notice  that  the  train-shed  is 
removed,  and  in  its  place  an  artistic  foot-path  over  Park  Row  is 
to  be  built.  The  new  station  is  also  to  be  moved  back  to  the  house 
line  of  Park  Row. 

u The  work  which  the  Department  is  now  doing  provides  for 
a connection  with  the  elevated  railroads  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  the  subway  station  underneath  the  Municipal  Building.  Suf- 
ficient funds  have  only  been  appropriated  to  do  this  work,  and  the 
Department  now  has,  and  has  had  for  some  time  a request  before 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  funds  to  complete 
the  superstructure.  When  this  is  done,  the  building  will  appear 
as  shown  on  the  picture. 

“ The  other  picture  shows  the  sectional  view  of  the  new  station 
and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  railroad  facilities  and 
accommodations  that  will  be  provided  in  the  new  station.” 

Following  are  the  descriptive  articles  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Bridge  Commissioners: 

“ Plate  10  shows  how  the  Manhattan  Terminal  of  this  bridge, 
together  with  the  Municipal  Building,  will  look  when  they  are 
completed,  and  how  they  will  affect  this  locality  and  incidentally 
how  the  City  Hall  Park,  with  its  beautiful  City  Hall,  will  delight 
the  eyes  of  the  thousands  of  people  that  pass  through  it  every  day. 

“ The  new  Municipal  Building  with  its  forty  stories  will  house 
five  thousand  municipal  workers.  Each  of  its  main  floors  con- 
tains an  acre  of  space.  This  building  has  under  it  a modern  four- 
track  subway  station  with  up-to-date  facilities  capable  of  taking 
ten-car  trains,  with  platforms  so  arranged  that  passengers  getting 
off  trains  will  not  come  in  contact  with  those  getting  on  and  with 
stairways  and  mezzanine  floors  laid  out  so  that-  the  streams  of 
people  leaving  the  trains  do  not  collide  with  the  flow  coming 
toward  them. 

“ The  building  itself  has  rapid  transit  lines  up  and  down  its 
entire  length,  in  the  shape  of  thirty-two  elevators,  capable  of 
G 
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sending  up  a car  every  three  seconds,  and  with  a total  capacity  of 
18,000  per  hour. 

a To  the  right  of  the  Municipal  Building  and  connected  with  it 
by  passways,  both  over  the  street  and  under  ground,  is  shown  the 
proposed  new  Manhattan  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  general 
plans  for  which  are  all  finished. 

“ The  details  of  the  inner  workings  of  this  building  have  been 
planned  with  great  care,  providing  for  the  handling  of  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  people  who  use  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  daily, 
amounting  to  60,000  an  hour  in  one  direction,  during  the  several 
rush  hours  of  the  day.  This  means  that  an  army  passes  through 
its  portals  every  minute  of  the  rush  hours.  These  people  are 
taken  away  by  an  elevated  train  each  minute  and  360  trolley  cars 
each  hour.  The  new  station  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  handle 
these  thousands  with  ease  and  leave  room  to  grow. 

“ The  first  step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  this  station  has 
been  completed,  that  is,  the  widening  of  the  roadways  on  the  Man- 
hattan Approach.  This  allows  the  second  step  to  be  undertaken, 
the  construction  of  the  subway  connection  between  the  bridge  and 
the  new  Municipal  Building.  The  work  on  this  connection  can 
proceed  without  any  interruption  to  the  travel  across  the  bridge. 

“ The  construction  of  this  subway  connection  will  take  ten 
months.  Before  its  completion  the  main  station  building  will, 
according  to  proposed  plans,  be  under  contract  in  order  that  no 
time  be  lost  or  interest  money  wasted. 

“ The  new  terminal  will  cost  $2,500,000,  and  when  completed 
will  be  the  most  impressive  part  of  a transportation  centre  that  is 
not  equalled  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

“ In  connection  with  the  plan  for  a proposed  Civic  Centre, 
showing  the  relation  between  the  Municipal  Building  and  the 
Manhattan  Terminal  of  this  bridge,  plate  11,  shows  in  more  detail 
the  transportation  facilities  in  and  about  the  Municipal  Building 
and  Manhattan  Terminal. 

“ The  accompanying  plan  is  cut  so  as  to  show  the  inner  work- 
ings of  this  important  transportation  center,  comprising  as  it  does, 
the  present  Subway,  Centre  Street  Loop,  Third  Avenue  Elevated 
and  the  new  Terminal  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  having  more 
transportation  facilities  within  the  small  area  that  it  covers,  than 
any  transportation  centre  in  the  world.  The  picture  shows  the 
present  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Subway  on  the  left  and.  on 
top,  the  cars  of  the  Metropolitan  System  on  Centre  Street.  Under 
the  Municipal  Building  is  shown  the  subway  connection  with  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  via  the  Centre  Street  Loop,  a mezzanine  floor 
for  distributing  the  passengers  to  the  trains  and  a connection  with 
the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  present  subway.  Over  Park  Row  is 
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shown  the  connecting  bridge  between  the  Municipal  Building  and 
the  head  house  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Terminal,  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  picture.  To  the  right  is  the  section  of  the  head  house 
and  train  shed  of  the  proposed  new  Manhattan  Approach  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  On  the  lower  floor  is  a subway  connecting 
the  bridge  promenade  with  the  present  subway  by  several  stair- 
ways, and  also  connecting  with  North  William  Street.  In  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  is  shown  a train  on  the  bridge  subway 
connection,  being  the  continuation  of  the  tracks  as  shown  under 
the  Municipal  Building.  Directly  over  this  is  the  south  drive- 
way and  on  this  same  floor  the  bridge  promenade  with  its  spacious 
openings  from  Park  Row,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  driveways, 
and  extending  out  to  the  bridge  proper ; from  this  promenade 
stairways  ascend  to  the  mezzanine  floors  for  the  elevated  trains 
and  to  the  respective  trolley  loops.  The  mezzanine  floor  is  con- 
nected over  Park  Row  by  a bridge  (a  portion  of  which  is  omitted 
in  the  picture)  and  people  approaching  from  the  City  Hall 
destined  for  the  elevated  trains  over  to  Brooklyn  or  up  Third 
Avenue  will  ascend  the  stairway  shown  on  the  left  of  the  picture, 
cross  over  the  new  pomenade  bridge  and  enter  the  building  on 
what  is  shown  as  the  mezzanine  floor.  From  this  they  are  con- 
ducted to  the  concourse  or  train  floor  by  escalators  and  stairways. 

“ The  incline  shown  in  the  foreground  is  an  escalator  which 
conveys  people  from  the  street  level  directly  to  the  concourse  floor 
and  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  concourse  floor 
is  provided  on  both  sides  with  ticket  booths  and  is  glassed  in  on 
the  east  end  so  as  to  prevent  a draft  from  the  train  shed.  After 
arriving  on  the  concourse  floor,  passengers  for  the  elevated  trains 
will  pass  through  doorways,  depositing  their  tickets  and  arriving 
upon  platforms  provided  for  outgoing  passengers.  On  the  extreme 
right  and  upper  floor  are  shown  the  elevated  railroad  trains  and 
the  plan  provides  for  separate  platforms  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  passengers.  The  platform  in  the  immediate  foreground  is 
an  unloading  platform  and  the  passengers  passing  out  from  this 
platform  pass  down  the  stairways  to  the  mezzanine  floor,  to  the 
street  level  or  subway.  These  stairs  are  for  incoming  passengers, 
separate  stairways  being  provided  for  outgoing  people.  Another 
advantage  of  this  new  terminal  is  the  removal  from  City  Hall 
Park  of  the  present  temporary  unsightly  train  shed,  reclaiming 
to  the  City  for  park  purposes  about  fifty  feet  of  City  Hall  Park, 
eliminating  the  crossing  of  tracks  by  the  construction  of  an  over- 
head approach  from  City  Hall  Park.  The  completion  of  this 
Manhattan  Station  in  the  event  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  increase  its  capacity,  will  meet  any  reouir* 
ments  that  such  reconstruction  might  produce.” 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing  we  expressed  to  the  Bridge  Com- 
missioner the  hope  that  the  overhead  approach  from  City  Hall 
Park  referred  to  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  might  be  elimi- 
nated, as  it  interposed  an  obstruction  in  the  vista  toward  the  new 
Municipal  Building  and  the  projected  new  County  Court  House. 

The  Angelina  Crane  Fountain. 

On  September  20,  1904,  Mrs.  Angelina  Crane  died,  bequeath- 
ing the  sum  of  $53,439.28  to  the  City  for  a fountain.  The  sum 
has  been  increased  by  the  City  to  $60,000  and  on  May  3,  1909,  a 
contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Frederick  MacMonnies,  the  sculptor, 
for  the  fountain,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  City  Hall  Park. 
Public  interest  having  recently  been  expressed  as  to  the  progress 
which  the  sculptor  was  making  with  the  work,  former  Park  Com- 
missioner Henry  Smith  wrote  to  Mr.  MacMonnies  in  Paris,  and 
on  March  2,  1914,  received  a reply  in  which  the  sculptor  said 
that  his  art  suffers  through  hurry,  that  he  had  several  other  im- 
portant commissions  when  he  accepted  the  one  for  the  Hew  York 
fountain,  that  a year  was  lost  in  the  selecting  of  a site  and  that 
the  City  holds  a life  insurance  policy  of  his  as  a guarantee  that  he 
will  complete  the  work.  After  explaining  the  present  status  of 
the  work  and  saying  that  he  could  complete  it  in  six  months  if 
necessary,  he  adds: 

“As  you  know,  the  art  of  sculpture  is  interminable.  I have 
never  known  a sculptor  of  any  ability  to  pass  his  works  set  up  in 
a public  place  without  either  a shudder,  a wish  to  run  or  the  feel- 
ing that  he  would  give  almost  all  he  possesses  to  take  them  down 
from  their  pedestals  back  to  the  studio  and  begin  all  over  again 
and  make  changes  that  might  bring  improvement.  Therefore  1 
believe  I may  safely  say  that  the  longer  time  spent  upon  a work 
of  sculpture  the  greater  the  chances  that  it  will  be  good.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  fountain  is  finished,  it  will  be 
made  the  occasion  for  completely  remodeling  City  Hall  Park. 
The  old,  mutilated,  geometrical  fountain  in  front,  of  the  City  Hall 
and  the  offensive  superstructures  of  the  underground  toilet  rooms 
whole  Park  rejuvenated  in  a manner  becoming  the  environment 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park  should  be  removed,  and  the 
of  the  Civic  Center  of  the  City. 
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Advertising  in  Parks  in  the  Guise  of  Charity. 

At  the  last  Christmas-tide,  City  Hall  Park  was  invaded  by  a 
modern  form  of  advertising  under  the  guise  of  charity.  At  Christ- 
mas, in  1912,  a mammoth  Christmas  tree  had  been  erected  in 
Madison  Square  and  attracted  much  attention.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas. in  1913,  a certain  newspaper  erected  a great  artificial  Christ- 
mas tree  in  City  Hall  Park  upon  the  lawn,  necessitating  the  dig- 
ging of  holes  in  the  lawn  for  the  purpose.  This  tree  was  illum- 
inated with  colored  electric  lights.  On  the  esplanade  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall,  two  openwork  timber  structures  were  erected,  one 
near  Park  Row  and  one  near  Broadway,  for  stereopticons  which 
projected  pictures  on  screens  opposite  to  them,  also  in  the  park. 
The  structures  continued  in  the  Park  several  days.  At  night-time, 
pictures  and  advertisements  were  thrown  upon  the  screens,  inter- 
spersed with  invitations  to  free  meals  given  by  the  newspaper, 
whose  advertisement  was  most  conspicuous  of  all. 

The  use  of  the  public  parks  of  the  City  for  the  advertising  of 
private  business  is  an  abuse  of  public  property  for  private  gain 
which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  reprehensible,  but  when  this  en- 
trance to  the  public  parks  is  secured  under  the  guise  of  giving 
meals  to  the  poor  in  the  sacred  name  of  Christmas,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  words  to  characterize  the  proceeding. 

CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

Old  Tablet  on  Arsenal. 

The  headquarters  of  the  President  of  the  Park  Commission  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Park  Commissioner  for  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Richmond  are  in  the  building  called  the 
Arsenal  which  stands  in  Central  Park,  a short  distance  west  of 
Eifth  Avenue  opposite  64th  Street.*  The  building,  as  stated  in 
our  report  for  1911,  page  437,  was  erected  originally  as  a State 
Arsenal.  The  work,  begun  in  1848,  was  not  completed  until  185L 
It  has  not  been  known  in  recent  years  that  there  was  any  com- 
memorative tablet  on  the  building,  but  a severe  storm  about  the 
first  of  August,  1913,  having  loosened  some  of  the  ivy  vines  which 

* The  building  was  vacated  as  park  headquarters  in  June,  1914,  and  the 
Park  Commission  took  office  in  the  Municipal  Building. 
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cover  the  building,  so  that  some  of  them  hung  down  over  the  steps,  . 
Commissioner  Stover  ordered  a section  of  the  ivy  to  be  cleared 
away.  This  removal  on  August  4 disclosed  a tablet  over  the  main 
door  of  the  building  (plates  14  and  15)  reading  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ARSENAL 
Erected  A.  D.  1848  Under  the  Direction  of 

Hamilton  Fish,  Lt.  Gov.  }■  ri  . . £ \ Millard  Fillmore,  Contr. 

’ I Commissioners  oi  I 

Chris  Morgan,  Sec.  of  State  } T , J.  A.  L Jordan,  Atty.  Genl. 

& ’ I Land  Office.  i , 

Alva  Hunt,  Treasurer  (_  C.  B.  Stewart,  State  Eng  r 

A.  K.  Hadley,  Speaker  of  Assembly.  Samuel  Stevens,  Adj’t  Gen’l. 

Completed  1851 

Washington  Hunt,  Governor.  Daniel  Lee,  Commissary  Gen’l. 

Hamilton  Pish  was  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1848  and  Governor 
in  1849  and  1850.  As  Lieutenant  Governor  he  was  a Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office.  The  foregoing  inscription  confirms 
1848  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  building. 

An  Old  Plan  of  Invasion  Revived. 

With  the  inauguration  of  a new  municipal  administration  on 
January  1,  1914,  and  a change  in  the  composition  of  the  Park 
Commission,  the  subject  of  providing  more  adequate  quarters  for 
the  President  of  the  Park  Commission  than  those  to  be  found  in 
the  old  Arsenal  in  Central  Park  has  been  revived,  and  simultan- 
eously with  it  the  old  project  of  utilizing  the  Arsenal  site  for  a 
building  for  the  Rational  Academy  of  Design.  The  need  of  more 
ample  quarters  for  the  chief  Park  Commissioner  is  generally  con- 
ceded, and  the  suggestion  that  he  be  accommodated  in  the  new 
Municipal  Building  near  the  City  Hall  has  met  with  no  objection, 
popular  or  official,  as  far  as  we  know.  But  the  project  to  utilize 
the  Arsenal  site  for  a new  building  for  another  purpose  is  open 
to  the  same  objections  which  we  set  forth  in  our  Report  of  1909 
against  the  proposed  erection  of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  the 
Park  and  in  our  Report  of  1913  against  the  removal  of  the  Lenox 
Library  to  the  same  place.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Hew  York 
Times  of  March  13,  1914,  said  in  a forcible  editorial: 

“ The  admission  to  Central  Park  of  such  a building  as  the 
Rational  Academy  of  Design  desires  to  erect  there  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  park.  That-  some  of  the  most  influ- 
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ential  backers  of  the  plan  know  that  may  be  inferred;  there  are 
other  plans  afoot  for  invasion  of  the  Park,  and  those  interested  in 
them  are  anxious  to  have  the  artists  establish  a precedent.  The 
present  Park  Commissioner,  Mr.  George  Cabot  Ward,  has  shown 
a comprehension  of  the  park  idea.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
permit  himself  to  be  made  a tool  in  any  scheme  of  park  encroach- 
ment,like  some  of  his  predecessors.  He  may  be  confident  that  he 
will  have  strong  support  in  opposing  the  new  conspiracy. 

“ If  the  ancient  Arsenal  is  at  last  to  be  removed,  the  land  it 
occupies  should  be  used  for  the  construction  of  new  lawns  and 
flower  beds.  It  is  not  large  enough  for  the  site  of  an  art  gallery, 
such  an  art  gallery  as  is  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  the 
National  Academy  scheme,  and  much  more  land  than  that  now 
incumbered  by  the  Arsenal  would  be  taken  for  the  new  building 
if  the  invaders  should  triumph.  They  will  not  triumph  now,  but 
they  have  not  come  out  into  the  open  with  their  revived  scheme  to 
be  put  back  without  a fight.  The  citizens  must  be  aroused  again, 
as  they  have  been  nearly  every  year  or  so  since  Central  Park  began 
to  take  shape,  to  combine  vigorously  to  preserve  their  splendid 
park  from  destruction.” 

A Children  s Theater  Proposed  for  the  Park. 

Three  years  ago1,  in  March,  1911,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Park  Commissioner  Stover  was  co-operating  with  a theatrical 
manager  for  the  erection  of  a theatre  to  accommodate  from  25,000 
to  100,000  persons  in  some  public  park.  Maude  Adams  was  ex- 
pected to  inaugurate  the  theatre  with  a series  of  Shakespearian 
plays.  Fortunately,  the  project  did  not  materialize. 

On  March  8,  1914,  one  of  the  leading  New  York  newspapers 
contained  an  article  nearly  a column  long  unfolding  the  plan  of 
Anna  Held,  a vaudeville  performer,  to  establish  a marionette 
theatre  for  children  in  Central  Park.  It  would  be  a five-cent  show, 
as  proposed  by  the  actress,  which  would  amuse  the  children  in- 
finitely and  “ teach  them  the  technique  of  story  telling  as  motion 
pictures  never  can.”  She  goes  on  to  say: 

u City  officials  have  assured  me  that  I can  get  the  necessary  per- 
mission to  use  a little  place  in  the  Park  for  my  tiny  theatre.  I 
would  like  it  to  be  near  the  carrousel  at  the  southern  end.” 

She  does  not  disclose  what  City  officials  gave  her  the  alleged 
assurance,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that 
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no  official  connected  with  the  present  Park  administration  has 
encouraged  her  in  her  plan  which  would  arouse  the  strongest  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Hew  York. 

After  a marionette  theatre  what  might  be  expected  ? Moving 
picture  shows,  merry-go-rounds,  shoot- the-chutes,  etc.,  would  he 
next  in  order,  and  then  Coney  Island  would  have  a rival  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  there  will  never  he  a 
theatre  in  Central  Park. 

Proposed  Abolition  of  McGowns  Pass  Tavern. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1913,  Commissioner  Stover  expressed 
a sentiment  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  McGown’s  Pass  Tavern 
in  Central  Park  which  was  received  with  hearty  approval  by  most 
lovers  of  the  park.  The  tavern  stands  on  an  elevated  site  on  the 
east  side  of  the  East  Drive  near  104th  Street  at  what  is  known 
as  McGown’s  Pass.  Before  the  Devolution  this  was  a tavern  site. 
Later,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy.  After 
the  property  was  acquired  for  park  purposes,  it  was  used  for  a 
number  of  years  as  the  site  of  an  administration  building  and 
museum ; and  then  for  a tavern  again.  A tavern  is  not  necessary 
in  Central  Park  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  places  of  refresh- 
ment outside  the  park.  Commissioner  Stover  was  quoted  in  a 
newspaper  of  August  15,  1913,  as  saying: 

u Yes,  sir,  that  tavern  has  been  an  obstruction  to  the  landscape 
beauties  of  Central  Park  long  enough.  The  space  it  occupies  can 
be  put  to  better  service  by  planting  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs.” 

Botanical  Studio. 

In  1876,  Dr.  E.  B.  Southwick,  entomologist,  presented  to  the 
park  a little  model  Swedish  schoolhouse,  but  for  several  years  it 
had  been  in  the  rubbish  yard.  During  the  summer  of  1913  Com- 
missioner Stover  had  it  set  up  on  the  West  Drive  near  79th  Street, 
in  the  midst  of  a laboratory  garden,  for  the  use  of  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  in  nature  study.  The  object  is  to  permit  children 
to  study  the  habits  of  bugs,  estimated  at  1,700  specimens,  which 
are  regarded  as  foes  to  the  park. 
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Large  Gatherings  in  Central  Park. 

During  1913  there  was  an  increased  use  of  Central  Park  for 
large  gatherings  which  were  much  criticised  as  being  destructive 
to  the  condition  of  the  park.  During  recent  years,  the  recreation 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  taken  on  a professional  char- 
acter which  it  never  had  before;  and  there  are  now  many  men  and 
women  who  make  a profession  of  showing  children  how  to  enjoy 
themselves.  While  the  advantage  of  organization  in  recreation 
matters  cannot  be  denied,  yet.  it  is  apparent  that  in  this  profession, 
as  in  others,  the  thoughts  of  some  members  become  so  concen- 
trated on  the  promotion  of  organized  recreation  that  they  lose 
sight  of  other  considerations,  and  during  the  past  year  or  two,  some 
of  them,  proceeding  apparently  upon  the  theory  that  whatever  is 
good  is  good  anywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  have  pro- 
jected enormous  gatherings  in  Central  Park  as  if  it  were  a com- 
mon playground  and  not  a park. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  main- 
tains that  there  is  a distinction  between  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Furthermore,  it  believes  that  parks  have  their  individualities,  and 
that  all  parks,  on  account  of  their  different  origins,  locations,  tra- 
ditions, and  purposes,  cannot  be  used  alike.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  contended  that  Central  Park  should  not  be  used  for  great 
gatherings  or  boisterous  games.  Central  Park  is  a great  work  of 
landscape  art;  and  it  is  designed  as  a quiet  retreat  for  rest  and 
delight  in  the  midst  of  rural  surroundings.  There  are  people  who 
not  only  enjoy  Central  Park  in  that  function,  but  who  also  need 
it  as  much  as  the  children  need  play ; and  while  we  believe  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  children  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
we  do  not  believe  in  diregarding  the  needs  of  adults.  A speaker 
at  a meeting  held  in  Manhattan  Borough  in  February,  1914,  in 
opposing  restrictions  in  the  use  of  the  parks,  inquired : “ Shall 

we  spare  the  grass  and  spoil  the  child  ? Shall  we  save  the  grass 
and  lose  the  child  ” ? The  question  was  epigrammatic  but  did  not 
include  the  whole  situation.  It  is  the  spoiled  child  who  disregards 
the  rights  of  his  elders,  who  overruns  parental  and  other  restric- 
tions, and  who  is  the  embryonic  anarchist.  In  a well  regulated 
household,  the  child  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  clock  to  pieces, 
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smash  the  vases  on  the  parlor  mantlepiece,  or  paint  the  carpet,  how- 
ever much  delight  those  diversions  may  afford  him. 

Professor  Holborn  of  Oxford  University,  in  a lecture  at  Colum- 
bia University  on  the  evening  of  February  14,  1914,  in  advocating 
the  creation  of  beauty  spots  in  cities  and  villages,  said  that  some 
people  objected  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for  such  purposes 
because  the  requirements  of  the  churches,  missions  and  charities 
were  so  much  more  worthy.  He  then  pointed  out  the  faultiness 
of  this  logic,  and  his  point  is  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  Central 
Park.  He  said  that  the  fallacy  in  the  logic  of  that  objection  was 
the  assumption  that  because  some  things  were  better  than  others, 
the  latter  were  not 'good  at  all. 

With  respect  to  Central  Park,  the  argument  that  recreation  for 
children  is  good  is  not  a sufficient  one  for  depriving  the  adults  of 
the  rest  and  recreation  which  they  also  need.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a vast  amount  of  pleasure  which  children  can  get  out.  of  Central 
Park,  without  the  introduction  of  organized  masses,  with  the  con- 
sequent noise  and  disturbance  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
lawns. 

We  favor  more  liberal  appropriations  by  the  City  for  play- 
grounds, and  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  use  of 
unoccupied  private  lots  for  popular  recreation,  but  we  still  adhere 
to  the  contention  that  Central  Park  should  be  preserved  as  a park, 
and  not  sacrificed  to  the  unrestrained  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  play- 
ground recreation. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Beginning  of  Central  Parle. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  who  was  one  of  the  original 
designers  of  Central  Park,  we  give  in  Appendix  E a fragment  of 
the  latter’s  autobiography,  found  among  his  papers  by  the  son. 

It  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  famous  'City  Park  in  the  United  States. 

WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR  PARK  PLAYGROUND. 

On  Saturday,  December  20,  1913,  the  park  playground  at  151st 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  named  on  the  program 
after  the  late  Mayor  Gay  nor,  was  dedicated  with  opening  exer- 
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cises  which  included  addresses,  pageants,  games,  and  music.  The 
playground  consists  of  a half  acre  of  land  which  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  ground  is  a one-story  recreation  house,  built  of  yellow  brick 
with  a green  tiled  roof.  A pavilion  outside  the  recreation  house 
provides  a resting  place  for  mothers  and  their  babies.  Inside  the 
house  is  a capacious  playroom,  fitted  up  with  doll-houses,  for  the 
girls,  and  in  the  basement  are  dressing  rooms  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  equipped  with  lockers  and  shower  baths.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Mayor  Ardolph  L.  Kline,  Park  Commissioner  Louis 
F.  La  Roche,  and  others.  The  pageants  and  games  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  J.  Lee,  Supervisor  of  Recreation. 

FORT  GEORGE  PARK  PROJECT. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  this  Society,  the  Washington 
Heights  Taxpayers’  Association,  the  Morris  Heights  Property 
Owners,  and  other  organizations,  co-operated  again  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  creation  of  a public  park  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  George  on  what  was  once  called  Laurel  Ilill,  between  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  north  of  the  line  of 
195th  Street  if  that  street  existed.  On  June  9,  1913,  an  extensive 
conflagration  destroyed  the  extensive  and  objectionable  buildings 
of  the  amusement  resort  which  has  been  a nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood for  several  years,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  were 
propitious  for  realizing  a hope  which  has  been  entertained  for 
nearly  20  years  past,  that  this  commanding  eminence  might  be 
secured  for  a public  park. 

The  plan  which  was  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
was  to  extend  High  Bridge  Park  so  as  to  include  about  27  acres 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  although  this  Society  earnestly 
hoped  that  a part  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  would  also  be  taken; 
but  strong  opposition  developed  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  Manhat- 
tan Property  Protective  Association  and  others,  who  objected  to 
the  cost  of  the  improvements  which  would  fall  upon  them  in  the 
form  of  assessments.  This  opposition  was  made  manifest  at  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
September  25,  1913.  It  was  intimated, — unjustly,  we  believe, — 
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that  the  park  project  was  a real  estate  deal,  in  which  the  title 
companies  holding  mortgages  on  the  property  hoped  to*  get  big 
prices  from  the  City  if  the  City  bought  it.  The  result  of  the  hear- 
ing was  inconclusive,  but  was  generally  regarded  as  unfavorable. 
After  a long  wrangle  a special  committee  consisting  of  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Borough  President  of  Manhattan,  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx  and  Chief  Engineer  Helson  P.  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  plan  under  advisement.  Ho  date  was  set  for 
a report. 

FORT  WASHIHGTOH  PARK. 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Hew  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  tracks  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
Island  have  been  a cause  of  special  concern  to  this  Society  during 
the  past  year  on  account  of  their  effect  on  Fort  Washington  Park. 
The  situation  at  that  point  is  as  follows: 

In  1847,  the  railroad  company  acquired  by  purchase  from  pri- 
vate owners  the  title  to  a strip  of  land  66  feet  wide  across  Fort 
Washington  Point  and  made  an  open  cut  through  which  it  laid 
its  present  double  track.  The  cut  is  30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  approximately  42  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

In  1894  the  City  acquired  title  to  property  on  both  sides  of  the 
railroad  cut  for  Fort,  Washington  Park.  The  railroad  cut,  which 
is  crossed  by  a single  bridge,  is  a barrier  to  the  free  use  of  the 
park  and  a scar  on  its  beauty,  but  it  antedates  the  park  and  is 
there  lawfully.  Although  this  cut  is  now  42  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
the  railroad  company  can  widen  it  to  66  feet  if  it  wishes  to  do  so 
without  the  consent  of  anybody  else. 

The  railroad  company’s  plans  of  1911  proposed  to  widen  this 
cut  to  115  feet  at  the  top,  encroaching  upon  the  park,  and  to  lay 
four  additional  tracks.  With  a view  to  a better  solution  of  the 
problem,  it  was  proposed  to  the  railroad  company  that  it  surrender 
to  the  City  its  present  strip  through  the  park  in  exchange  for  a 
new  four-track  tunnel  easement  a little  farther  to  the  eastward, 
to  be  built  at  an  expense  of  $1,800,000,  of  which  the  City  would 
pay  $1,500,000.  In  that  case  the  City  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
filling  in  the  abandoned  cut. 
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Believing  that  the  tunnel  was  feasible,  the  Board  of  Estimate’s 
Committee  on  Terminal  Improvements  recommended  it  in  its  re- 
port of  March  28,  1913.  In  the  plans  filed  May  15,  1913,  how- 
ever, this  appears  as  an  “ open  cut  ” construction.  But  whether 
this  is  intended  to  be  an  open  cut  or  “ cut  and  cover,”  it  is  ob- 
jectionable, for  in  the  one  case  it  will  destroy  the  trees,  mar  the 
scenery  and  interrupt  the  free  use  of  the  park,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  will  destroy  the  trees  and  involve  other  disadvantages. 

On  June  24,  1913,  Hon.  George  McAneny,  then  Borough  Presi- 
dent of  Manhattan  and  a member  of  the  Terminal  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  said : 

“ The  Terminal  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  New  York  Central  some  time  ago,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  which  the  company  was  to  put  its 
tracks  in  a .tunnel  in  Fort  Washington  Park.  Since  then  draw- 
ings have  been  made  which  show  the  tracks  in  an  open  -cut.  I am 
told  that  this  was  due  to  an  inadvertence,  so  I state  here  that  the 
members  of  the  Terminal  Committee  are  now,  as  they  have  been 
right  along,  determined  that  the  tracks  shall  be  put  through  a 
tunnel  in  such  a way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  trees  or  shrubbery 
in  the  park.” 

On  September  30,  1913,  the  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  for- 
merly Chairman  of  the  Terminal  Committee  (afterwards  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  and  now  Mayor),  stated  that  it  was  always  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  the  entire  new  route  should  be  tun- 
nelled under  Fort  Washington  Park  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment would  ever  consent  to  destruction  of  the  park,  and 
that  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  bore  a tunnel  they  will  then 
go  back  to  the  original  route  and  insist,  if  the  railroad  widens  its 
present  cut  to  accommodate  four  tracks,  that  the  present  cut  shall 
be  roofed  over  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

If  the  new  route  through  the  park  is  adopted,  this  Society 
urges  that  it  shall  be  by  means  of  a tunnel,  but  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  another  and  better  solution,  and,  if  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  one  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany. That  is,  for  the  company  to  widen  its  present  cut  to  the 
width  of  66  feet,  which  it  has  the  right  to  do  now  and  which  will 
accommodate  four  tracks,  and  roof  the  tracks  over,  consenting  that 
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the  City  shall  then  fill  in  the  cut  above  the  roof.  This  plan  will 
not  involve  any  encroachment  on  park  property  or  the  destruction 
of  any  park  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  restore  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  park  and  will  cost  the  City  much  less  than  the  other 
plan.  Our  latest  advices  indicate  that  the  latter  plan  will  be 
adopted. 

BAY  RIDGE  PARK,  BROOKLYN. 

In  September,  1913,  at  the  request  of  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  we 
made  an  inspection  of  the  property  near  Bay  Ridge  which  was 
laid  out  in  1905  as  a public  park,  called  Bay  Ridge  Park  (or  Owls 
Head  Park)  but  which  has  never  been  acquired  by  the  City.  The 
property  in  question  is  hounded  on  the  south  by  Bay  Ridge  Ave- 
nue (69th  Street),  on  the  east  by  First  Avenue,  and  on  the  west 
and  north  by  the  curving  Shore  Road  or  Bay  Ridge  Parkway  and 
Wakeman  Place.  The  map  of  this  proposed  park  is  entitled  “ Map 
or  plan  showing  the  locating  and  laying  out  of  a Public  Park, 
bounded  by  Eirst  Avenue,  Shore  Road,  Wakeman  Place  and  Bay 
Ridge  Avenue  in  the  30th  Ward,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  of 
New  York,  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment under  authority  of  section  442  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  as  amended,  which  said  changes  were  favored  by  the  said 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  and  were  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  the  28th  day  of 
February,  1905.”  The  map  was  filed  in  the  Register’s  Office 
July  18,  1905,  and  is  numbered  “ No.  1406  D.”  The  portion 
lying  north  of  68th  Street,  embracing  about  26  acres,  belongs  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  E.  W.  Bliss. 

Owl’s  Head  proper  is  an  elevation  of  something  over  60  feet 
above  the  water  on  the  Bay  Ridge  Parkway  at  the  foot  of  80th 
Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Narrows,  and  is  marked  by  a flag- 
staff erected  to  commemorate  the  return  of  Admiral  Dewey  from 
the  Spanish  war.  The  name  of  Owl’s  Head  Park,  however,  has 
been  applied  to  the  proposed  park  above  referred  to.  This  prop- 
erty also  has  an  elevation  of  over  60  feet  above  the  water  and  is  so 
located  on  a projecting  bend  in  the  shore  as  to  command  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  harbor  to  the  north  and  northwest  and  of  the 
Narrows  toward  the  west  and  southwest.  It  lies  within  the  great 
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bend  of  the  Bay  Ridge  Parkway,  where  it  turns  from  the  shore 
to  the  northeastward. 

The  grounds  present  the  park-like  aspect  of  an  old  homestead, 

I with  several  sustantial  buildings  of  brick,  an  observatory  of  stone, 
fine  old  trees  of  many  varieties,  extensive  lawns,  and  paths  and 
drives.  It  is  practically  a park  now  and  needs  little  improvement 
to  adapt  it  to  the  public  uses.  In  fact,  the  owners  have  for  a long 
time  permitted  public  access  to  the  grounds.  At  the  time  of  our 
inspection  a Sunday  School  picnic  was  being  held  upon  them,  and 
one  of  the  commodious  buildings  was  occupied  for  the  summer  by 
| a detachment  of  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Bliss  estate  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  James  Warren  Lane.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  late  Mr.  Bliss  that  the  City  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  it  to  acquire  the 
property  for  park  purposes.  The  City  began  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  but  the  Comptroller  being  reluctant,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  at  that  time,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  a voluntary  purchase,  he  instituted  condemnation 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Bliss  property  and  adjacent  prop- 
erties owned  by  Mr.  George  Kidney  and  the  Tracy  estate;  but 
although  condemnation  commissions  were  appointed,  the  matter 
was  dropped  about  the  first  of  December,  1908,  after  the  Ctiy 
had  spent  over  $75,000  in  the  proceedings. 

The  property  is  most  eligibly  situated  for  a water-front  park 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  City  to  acquire  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  that  growing 
section.  The  nearest  parks  to  it  are  McKinley  Park  of  8%  acres, 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  to  the  southeastward  and  Sunset  Park 
of  24V2  acres  about  two  miles  to  the  northeastward.  Streets  are 
laid  out  and  constructed  close  up  to  the  property,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  building  line  is  pressing  hard  upon  it.  Unless  it  is  soon 
rescued  and  preserved  for  the  future  needs  of  that  section,  it  will 
be  sold,  cut  up  into  lots  and  built  upon  like  the  adjacent  territory. 
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. MEMORIALS  MUTILATED  BY  VANDALS. 

Anne  Hutchinson  Tablet  Stolen . 

The  ends  to:  which  unprincipled  persons  will  go  in  order  to 
get  a few  cents  or  a few  dollars  worth  of  metal  have  been  illus- 1 
trated  anew  during  the  past  year  in  the  public  parks  of  New  York. 

On  February  2,  1914,  it  was  discovered  that  vandals  had 
forcibly  removed  the  bronze  tablet  which  was  placed  on  the  Split 
Rock  in  Pelham  Bay  Park  near  Pelham  Manor  in  memory  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  tablet,  illustrated  in  our  Report  for  1912  (page  164 
and  plate  28),  bore  the  following  inscription: 

ANNE  HUTCHINSON 
Banished  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
in  1638 

Because  of  her  devotion  to  religious  liberty 
This  courageous  woman 
Sought  freedom  from  persecution 
In  New  Netherland. 

Near  this  rock  in  1643  she  and  her  household 
were  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

This  tablet  is  placed  here  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Anno  Domini  MCMXI 
Virutes  majorum  filiae  conservant. 

Martyrs'  Monument  Mutilated. 

During  the  night  of  February  19-20,  1914,  thieves  stole  one 
of  the  four  great  bronze  eagles  which  adorn  the  four  corners  of  the 
Prison  Ship  Martyrs’  Monument  in  Fort  Greene  Park,  Brooklyn, 
and  sold  it  in  a neighboring  junk  shop  for  $24.  The  eagle,  weigh- 
ing about  half  a ton,  had  been  broken  from  its  granite  base,  rolled 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  taken  off  in  a three-wheeled  push- 
cart to  a junk  dealer  at  No.  49  St.  Edwards  Street,  where  it  was 
found  by  detectives  on  February  20.  (See  plate  24.) 

Other  Vandalism. 

While  thefts  of  this  sort  are  rare,  they  are  not  unprecedented. 
Soon  after  the  dedication  of  the  Fort  Washington  Monument  on 
Fort  Washington  Avenue,  opposite  183rd  Street,  in  1901,  one  of 
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the  bronze  torches  and  wreathes  was  stolen.  After  the  erection 
of  a bronze  statue  in  New  Jersey  a few  years  ago,  the  sword  of 
the  hero  commemorated  was  broken  off.  Some  time  prior  to  1903 
the  tablet  at  No.  255  West  Street,  New  York,  marking  the  landing 
place  of  George  Washington  in  1775,  was  stolen. 

Antimonious  Lead  Labels  to  Foil  Vandals. 

The  theft  of  memorials  like  these,  in  both  frequented  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  City,  indicates  the  eternal  vigilance  which 
must  be  exercised  for  their  protection.  One  of  the  Assistant  State 
Engineers  informed  the  Society  a few  years  ago  that  the  State 
authorities  had  discovered  that  thieves  would  even  dig  the  copper 
bolts  out  of  surveyor’s  monuments  to  get  a few  cents’  worth  of 
metal,  and  that  the  engineers  were  avoiding  the  use  of  copper  as 
much  as  possible.  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  New  York  City,  informs  us  that  that  institution 
uses  antimonious  led  for  the  labels  which  it  places  on  trees  to  in- 
dicate their  botanical  and  popular  names.  Antimonious  lead  is 
used  to  baffle  the  vandals  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  used  as 
ordinary  lead  is  used,  and  the  thief  who  takes  these  labels  to  a 
junk  dealer  finds  that  they  are  practically  worthless.  This  infor- 
mation spreads  among  the  thieving  craft  and  they  soon  learn  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  steal  the  labels. 

Montreal  Historical  Tablets  Sold  for  Junk. 

The  sale  of  historical  tablets  for  junk  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances  was  reported  from  Montreal,  Canada,  in  February, 
1914.  Some  years  ago  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
placed  tablets  on  various  buildings  throughout  the  City  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  important  personage  had  once  lived 
there,  or  that  the  building  marked  the  site  of  some  struggle  in  the 
early  days  of  Montreal.  In  many  instances  the  buildings  on  which 
the  labels  were  placed  have  been  demolished  to  make  way  for 
new  structures.  When  requests  were  made  for  the  marble  tablets 
the  answer  was  invariably  to  the  effect  that  the  persons  who  had 
purchased  the  building  materials  had  also  bought  the  tablets,  and 
declined  to  surrender  them  except  for  a good  price.  Some  of  these 
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tablets  have  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  City  at  prices  ranging 
from  $50  to  $100. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a municipal  ordinance  might  be  enacted 
which  would  place  historical  tablets  under  some  such  regulation 
as  that  which  protects  milestones,  surveyors’  monuments,  etc. 
They  are  landmarks  of  public  importance  ; and  being  erected  for 
a public  purpose,  the  public  interest  in  them  should  be  conserved 
even  if  they  be  on  private  property.  The  ordinance  should  either 
require  the  replacing  of  an  historical  tablet  on  the  new  building, 
in  case  of  the  demolition  of  the  structure  on  which  it  was  originally 
placed,  or  the  tablet  should  be  turned  over  to  the  municipality  for 
suitable  disposition.  The  hawking  of  historical  tablets  which  have 
been  erected  from  patriotic  motives  shocks  the  sense  of  propriety. 

FIREMEN’S  MEMORIAL  IN  NEW  YORK  DEDICATED. 

On  September  5,  1913,  this  Society  was  officially  represented 
by  its  President  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Firemen’s  Memorial  on 
Riverside  Drive  at  100th  Street,  New  York.  (See  plate  22. ) J 

The  exercises  included  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Vincent  de  Paul 
McGean,  Chaplain  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  monument  to  the  City  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Isidor  Strauss,  member  of  the  Firemen’s  Memorial  Committee; 
the  acceptance  of  the  monument  by  Hon.  George  McAneny,  Bor- 
ough President,  in  the  absence  abroad  of  Mayor  Gaynor;  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Joseph  Johnson,  Fire  Commissioner  ; and  the  bene- 
dicion  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Ivie,  Chaplain  of  the  Fire  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  unveiling  there  was  a Fire  Department 
Parade,  participated  in  by  some  1,500  marching  firemen,  40  pieces 
of  apparatus,  both  motor  and  horse-drawn,  and  some  three  thou- 
sand volunteers  from  this  and  nearby  cities,  accompanied  by  their 
apparatus.  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Troy,  White  Plains  and  several 
other  cities  sent  companies  of  firemen  here  with  apparatus  to 
march  in  the  pageant.  The  parade  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  display  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  New  York. 

The  history  of  this  monument,  as  furnished  to  us  by  Commis- 
sioner Johnson,  is  as  follows: 

The  suggestion  that  a memorial  to  the  members  of  the  uni- 
formed force  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Greater  JsYw  York  who 
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have  lost,  or  may  lose  their  lives,  in  the  heroic  performance  of 
duty,  should  be  erected  in  one  of  our  city  parks,  was  made  by  the 
late  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  in  St. 
Thomas’  Church,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  53rd  Street,  of  Deputy 
Chief  Kruger,  in  the  spring  of  1908.  Bishop  Potter  referred  to 
the  fact  that  while  memorials  to  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  public  and  private  life  adorn  our  parks,  there  was  no  tes- 
timonial (to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Potter  on  that  occasion)  “ to 
our  brave  fellow-citizens  who  have  lost,  or  will  sacrifice  their  lives 
in  a war  that  never  ends.” 

The  last  six  words  of  the  sermon  of  the  Bishop,  “ in  a war  that 
never  ends,”  so  aptly  summed  up  the  never-ending  fight  of  the 
firemen  that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the  inscription  upon 
the  memorial. 

Bishop  Potter  was  Chairman  of  the  original  committee.  Gen. 
Thomas  L.  James,  then  President  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank, 
was  Treasurer.  The  other  members  of  the  original  committee 
were : Hon.  Hugh  Bonner,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  Mr.  Isidor  Straus,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Agnes;  Mr.  Edward  F.  Croker,  then  Chief  of 
the  Fire  Department  ; Mr.  George  W.  Babb,  Mr.  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie'  and  Hon.  Eger  ton  L.  Winthrop, 
Jr.  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Allen  was  chosen  as  Secretary. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Isidor  Straus  succeeded 
as  Chairman.  Following  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Straus  in  the 
loss  of  the  Titanic,”  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft  was  elected  Chairman. 
Mr.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father,  Mr. 
Isidor  Straus,  on  the  Committee.  Following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  1ST.  Bliss,  his  son,  Air.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Air.  Charles  Elliot  Warren,  President 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  was  elected  Assistant  Treasurer. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Fire  Department  was  made  a member 
of  the  committee  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

For  nearly  a year  the  committee  raised  funds  through  private 
subscriptions  and  benefit  performances  in  the  various  theatres. 
Air.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company ; 
Alessrs.  Abram  L.  Erlanger,  Marc  Klaw,  Joseph  Brooks,  Alf. 
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Hayman,  and  other  men  of  prominence  among  the  theatrical  man- 
agers in  Hew  York,  were  of  great  assistance  in  organizing  these 
benefits. 

The  committee  selected  as  its  architect  Mr.  H.  Van  Burcn 
Magonigle  who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  Maine  Memorial  at 
Central  Park,  59th  Street  and  Columbus  Circle,  and  the  projected 
Robert  Pulton  Watergate  at  110th  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  j 
The  Firemen’s  Memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a votive  tablet,  25  feet  j 
long,  20  feet  high  and  8 feet  deep,  resting  upon  a high  founda- 
tion,  and  flanked  by  two  marble  groups,  symbolizing  Duty  and 
Sacrifice.  The  groups  are  by  Atillio  Piccarilli,  the  well-known 
sculptor.  At  each  end  of  the  Memorial  proper,  opposite  the  north 
and  south  sidewalks  of  100th  Street,  are  two  flights  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  to  a broad  paved  plaza,  from  which  a wide  flight  of  steps 
descends  to  the  level  of  Riverside  Drive.  Flanking  the  steps  are  ji 
two  granite  walls,  to  retain  the  bank  at  either  side,  surmounted  by 
marble  balustrades.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  tall  bronze  lamp- 
posts.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the  Memorial,  facing  the  street,  is 
the  dedication  inscription,  composed  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  the 
art  critic,  as  follows  : 

To  the  Men  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  City  of  New  York 
Who  Died  at  the  Call  of  Duty 
Soldiers  in  a War  That  Never  Ends 
This  Memorial  is  Dedicated 
By  the  People  of  a Grateful  City 
Erected  MCMXII 

On  the  other  face  of  the  votive  tablet  is  a bas-relief,  19  feet  long 
and  8 feet  high,  representing  the  dash  of  a horse-drawn  fire-engine 
to  a fire.  Under  this  bas-relief  is  a large  mask  from  which  spouts  i 
a stream  of  water  into  a large  fountain  basin  below.  On  the  band 
course  between  the  bas-relief  and  the  heroic  mask  is  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

To  the  Heroic  Dead  of  the  Fire  Department 

All  the  work,  including  the  sculpture  above  the  level  of  the 
property  road  curb,  is  of  Knoxville  marble,  with  a honed  finish. 
Below  this  line  honed  pink  granite  from  Pompton,  H.  J.,  is  used. 
The  pavements  of  the  plaza  and  the  steps  down  to  Riverside  Drive 
are  of  dark  vitrified  brick.  The  foundations  are  of  brick  and  con- 
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crete.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  was  awarded 
to  J.  L.  Ward  Company. 

• The  total  cost  of  the  Memorial  was  $90,500,  of  which  $50,000 
was  raised  by  popular  subscription  and  benefit  performances,  and 
$40,000  contributed  by  the  City  of  New  York,  under  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopted  July  17,  1911. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  fund  came  to  the  committee  in  sums 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  more  than  a thousand  dollars.  Small 
sums  predominated  and  were  eloquent  of  the  widespread  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  in  the  erection  of  a memorial  to 
the  heroic  firemen  of  the  uniformed  force  of  Greater  New  York. 

MAINE  MONUMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  DEDICATED. 

The  national  monument  to  the  American  seamen  who  perished 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  February  15,  1898,  and 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  which  was  erected 
at  the  southwestern  entrance  to  Central  Park  at  59th  Street  and 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  'City,  was  dedicated  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies  on  Friday,  May  30,  1913.  The  ceremonies  were 
preceded  by  a military  parade  which  included  a Cuban  band  and 
a detachment  from  the  Cuban  cruiser  Cuba,  United  States  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
late  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Monument  Com- 
mittee, opened  the  proceedings. 

Ex-President  Taft  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  President  Wilson 
was  represented  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mayor  Gaynor  accepted  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the  City  and 
Governor  Sulzer  accepted  it  in  behalf  of  the  State.  Other  speak- 
ers were  Gov.  William  T.  Haines  of  Maine;  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  who  commanded  the  Maine  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction ; Senor  Calderon,  representing  the  Republic  of  Cuba ; 
Commander  Chauncey  W.  Herrick  and  Past  Commander  Maurice 
Simmons  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  of  the  New  York  Journal  and  American.  Mas- 
ter George  Hearst  unveiled  the  monument.  Simultaneously  with 
the  unveiling,  a salute  of  252  guns  was  fired  by  the  Atlantic  fleet 
lying  in  the  Hudson  River  and  a floral  model  of  the  ill-fated  Maine 
was  launched  on  the  river  by  the  N aval  Militia. 
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Rev,  John  P.  Chidwiek,  formerly  Chaplain  of  the  Maine,  laid 
President  Wilson’s  wreath  on  the  monument;  Adj.-Gen.  Elliott  T. 
Hill  followed  with  a floral  tribute  from  the  State  of  Maine ; Com- 
modore Robert  P.  Eorshew  of  the  1ST aval  Militia  with  one  for  the 
State  of  Hew  York;  Miss  Marion  Gaynor,  daughter  of  the  Mayor, 
with  one  for  Yew  York  City;  Senor  Rocafort,  Cuban  Consul- 
General,  with  one  from  Cuba;  and  Rear  Admiral  Sigsbee  with  the 
wreath  from  the  Maine  survivors. 

The  monument  is  a pylon  of  Tennessee  marble,  40  feet  high. 
At  the  western  base  is  the  prow  of  a ship  upon  which  stands  a 
boy  holding  out  golden  wreaths,  symbolizing  the  Yew  Era  of  Cuba. 
Behind  him,  against  the  pylon,  is  a group  of  four  figures:  A 
standing  woman,  symbolizing  Peace,  whose  hands  are  extended 
over  a sitting  woman  with  weeping  child,  representing  Fortitude, 
and  a sitting  man  with  averted  face,  representing , Courage.  At 
the  base  on  the  south  side  is  a semi-recumbent  young  man  with 
wreath  on  his  head,  personifying  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the 
east  side  is  a group  of  three  figures : A standing  woman,  symboliz- 
ing Justice,  whose  hands  are  stretched  out  over  a fallen  warrior, 
the  Genius  of  War  who  is  returning  to  her  the  sword,  and  a seated 
woman  who  is  contemplating  a tablet,  symbolizing  History.  On 
the  north  side  is  a semi-recumbent  figure  of  a man,  heavily  bearded 
and  crowned  with  a wreath  of  leaves,  representing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  pylon  is  surmounted  by  three  plunging  sea-horses. 

On  the  western  face  of  the  pylon  is  the  inscription : 

To 

The  Valiant  Seamen 
Who  Perished  in  the 
Maine 

By  Fate  Unwarned 
In  Death  Unafraid. 

MDCCCXCVIII 

MCMXIII 

On  the  east  side  of  the  pylon  is  the  inscription : 

To 

The  Freemen 
Who  Died  in  the 
War  With  Spain 
That  Others 
Might  Be  Free. 

MDCCCXCVIII 

MCMXIII 
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Upon  the  north  ancl  south  faces  of  the  monument  are  the  names 
of  the  officers,  crew  and  marine  guard  who  perished  on  the  Maine. 
The  architect  of  the  monument  was  Mr.  Harold  Van  Buren 
Magonigle  and  the  sculptor  Mr.  Attilio  Piccirilli.  (See' plate  23.) 

CATSKILL  AQUEDUCT. 

On  January  12,  1914,  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of 
Hew  York,  fired  a blast  450  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  159th  Street  and  High  Bridge  Park,  Hew  York  City,  which 
removed  the  last  barrier  of  rock  between  the  laborers  in  the  great 
Catskill  Aqueduct,  who  have  been  approaching  each  other  from 
the  north  and  the  south  for  the  past  seven  years.  This  interest- 
ing ceremony,  foreshadowing  the  near  completion  of  a monumen- 
tal work,  draws  attention  to  an  extraordinary  engineering  accom- 
plishment which  will  take  its  place  among  the  epoch-marking  events 
in  our  history.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  from  the  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  that  we  should  make  a brief  record  of  the 
progress  thus  far  made  on  this  great  undertaking,  and  w7e  avail 
ourselves  of  the  following  description  verbatim  from  an  open  letter 
written  on  January  23,  1914,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Strauss,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply: 

While  the  shot  fired  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  in  the  tunnel  450 
feet  below  the  street  level  at  High  Bridge  Park  and  159th  Street, 
removed  the  final  rocky  barrier  separating  the  advance  guards  of 
the  army  of  the  north  from  the  army  of  the  south,  the  main  army 
of  laborers  on  both  flanks  has  been  so  industrious  over  the  far- 
flung  battle  line  of  the  120  miles  from  the  great  dam,  Ashokan, 
in  the  Catskills  to  the  terminal  of  the  system  on  Staten  Island 
that  the  artificial  river  course  has  been  completed  to  a condition 
to  transport  w7ater  over  the  65  miles  between  the  Ashokan  reser- 
voir and  Croton  Lake.  This  may  reinforce  temporarily  the  Cro- 
tcn  supply  should  need  arise. 

The  last  stone  of  the  main  masonry  portion  of  the  Ashokan 
Dam,  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  world  — a masonry  structure 
190  feet  through  at  the  base,  tapering  to  2 S1/?  feet  thick  at  the 
top,  210  feet  above  the  river  bed  — was  placed  on  Hov.  10,  1910, 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  awarding  of  the  contract.  Mean- 
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time  the  river  was  flowing  through  an  enormous  hole  left  in  the 
structure  for  the  purpose,  and  the  extreme  northerly  wing  of  the 
labor  army  of  3,000  men  was  raising  the  flve  miles  of  rolled 
earth  dikes,  with  thin  masonry  core  walls  100  feet  high,  to  cut  off 
low  arms  of  the  reservoir  basin;  razing  the  houses  of  seven  vil- 
lages, having  a population  of  about  3,000 ; clearing  8,180  acres  of 
forests  and  fields,  removing  and  rebuilding  11  miles  of  railroad, 
building  40  miles  of  asphall urn  concrete  highways  and  9 rein- 
forced concrete  bridges  to  replace  the  64  miles  of  country  high- 
ways to  be  submerged ; installing  gates,  valves,  screens,  and  operat- 
ing mechanisms,  etc.,  with  such  success  that  this  hole  through  the 
dam  was  closed  on  Sept.  9,  1912,  and  the  stream  began  to  spread 
out  to  claim  a new  resting  place  prepared  for  it,  and  to  submerge 
the  scenes  of  village  and  country  life  of  this  picturesque  valley 
beneath  its  hundred-foot  mantle  of  purest  sparkling  water. 

In  the  low  parts  of  the  valleys  massive  dikes  prevent  the  waters 
of  the  reservoir  from  overflowing.  The  Ashokan  reservoir  will 
contain  130,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  260  days’  supply  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  the  Greater  City. 

From  the  confines  of  the  Ashokan  reservoir  the  water  is  led 
through  the  Catskill  aqueduct,  skirting  hills,  boring  through 
mountains,  dipping  under  deep  valleys,  brooking  no  obstacles  in 
the  superhuman  endeavor  to  reach  the  City  at  as  high  an  elevation 
as  possible^  so  that  the  water  will  rise  of  its  own  accord  to  the  top 
of  a 20-story  building. 

In  case  of  any  interruption  of  the  flowage  in  the  77  miles  of 
aqueduct  between  the  Ashokan  reservoir  and  Valhalla,  near  White 
Plains,  there  is  being  constructed  a large  emergency  storage  reser- 
voir, called  the  Kensico  reservoir,  capable  of  holding 
30,000,000,000  gallons,  60  days’  continuous  supply.  This  neces- 
sitated the  construction  of  a large  masonry  dam  across  the  valley 
of  the  Bronx  Biver.  This  is  also  one  of  the  largest  and  highest 
dams  of  the  world,  being  310  feet  high,  230  feet  through  at  the 
base  and  tapering  to  28  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  Catskill  water  throughout  all 
the  boroughs  of  the  Greater  City  is  an  engineering  innovation 
and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  consists  of 
a single  circular  concrete-lined  subterranean  tunnel,  varying  in 
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diameter  from  15  to  11  feet  and  18.1  miles  long,  located  in  the 
solid  rock  at  depths  of  from  200  to  700  feet  below  the  street  level. 
This  main  artery  is  connected  to  the  present  street  mains  through 
22  shafts.  At  the  present  state  of  construction,  it  is  possible  for 
a person  to  walk  through  the  tunnel  from  the  down-take  shaft  at 
the  Hill  View  reservoir  at  Yonkers,  down  through  the  Bronx, 
under  the  Harlem  River,  thence  under  Manhattan  via  Central 
Park,  and  under  the  East  River  at  Delancey  Street  to  the  termi- 
nal shaft  in  Brooklyn  at  Flatbush  Avenue.  From  the  terminal 
shaft  in  Brooklyn  wTater  is  delivered  through  two  large  steel  pipe 
conduits  to  the  present  distribution  systems  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens.  From  the  end  of  the  southerly  conduit  the  supply  is 
carried  across  the  bed  of  the  Narrows  through  a 36-inch  flexible 
jointed  cast-iron  pipe,  and  is  then  led  to  the  terminal  Silver  Lake 
reservoir  on  Staten  Island,  at  an  elevation  of  225  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  for  all 
purposes  to  Dec.  31,  1913,  amount  to  $108,902,962.03.  The 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  to  date  is  $96,818,000,  on  which 
work  to  the  amount  of  $78,800,000  has  been  done.  There  has  been 
authorized  altogether  for  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  system 
for  the  delivery  of  the  first  250,000,000  gallons  per  day  a total  of 
$141,872,000.  The  aqueduct  and  distribution  systems  have  been 
constructed  to  transport  about  500,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
first  250,000,000  gallons  daily  is  obtained  from  the  Esopus  water- 
shed, while  to  secure  the  remaining  250,000,000  gallons  daily  it 
will  be  necessary  to  buy  the  land,  and  to  construct  the  impounding 
works  and  connect  them  to  the  aqueduct  on  one  or  more  of  the 
adjacent  streams  in  the  Catskills,  as  contemplated  in  the  original 
scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
1905. 

To  the  question  most  frequestly  asked,  “ When  will  the  Cats- 
kill  water  be  turned  into  the  city  tunnels  ? ” it  may  be  said  that 
provided  no  untoward  happening  occurs  Catskill  water  will  be 
flowing  from  household  faucets  in  about  two  years  from  this 
time. 

The  entire  aqueduct  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  from 
the  Ashokan  reservoir  down  to  the  city  line,  a distance  of  ninety- 
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two  miles,  it  has  been  practically  completed.  All  that  remains  ! 
to  he  done  of  the  first  stage  of  the  development  is  the  lining  of 
the  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  tunnel,  the  completing  touches  at  the 
Ashokan  and  Hill  View  reservoirs,  and  the  completion  of  the  ! 
Kensico  and  Silver  Lake  reservoirs  and  the  Harrows  crossing. 

| 

HUDSOH  RIVER  TUHHELS  VERSUS  BRIDGES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  paper  on  “ The  Geology  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Its  Relation  to  Bridges  and  Tunnels,”  by  the 
President  of  this  Society  in  our  last  Report,  we  have  been  grati- 
field  by  the  growing  volume  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  tun- 
nels  under  the  river  at  Hew  York  City  as  a quick  and  economical 
means  of  relief  from  the  pressing  problem  of  how  to  accommodate 
traffic  between  the  City  of  Hew  York  and  the  State  of  Hew  Leri  i 
sey.  The  drift  in  this  direction  had  already  begun,  as  a result 
of  public  discussion,  last  spring,  and  was  reflected  in  chapter  189  ! 
of  the  laws  of  1913,  which  became  a law  April  3,  1913,  changing 
the  name  of  the  Hew  York  Interstate  Bridge  Commission  to  the 
Hew  York  State  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  and  providing 
that  “ said  Commission,  in  co-operating  with  the  Hew  Jersey  j 
Interstate  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  shall  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  tunnel  communication  between  the  City  of  Hew  York  and 
the  State  of  Hew  Jersey.” 

At  a hearing  before  the  two  Commissions  held  in  the  Hew  York  I 
City  Hall  on  December  10,  1913,  at  which  Hon.  McDougall 
Hawkes  presided,  the  President  of  this  Society  was  represented  j 
by  its  Secretary  in  advocacy  of  tunnels,  rather  than  bridges,  on  i 
the  ground  that  they  could  be  built  more  quickly  and  cheaply, , 
were  more  practical  from  the  geological  and  engineering  stand- 
points, and  would  give  earlier  relief  to  traffic  conditions  which 
threaten  to  encroach  upon  the  water-front  of  Riverside  Park,  j 
There  were  earnest  advocates  of  a bridge  present,  but  the  senti-  j 
ment  in  favor  of  a tunnel  seemed  to  be  predominant.  Our  Society 
did  not  advocate  any  particular  site  for  the  first  tunnel  (although 
erroneously  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  favored  Canal  li 
Street  as  the  Hew  York  Terminal),  but  favored  its  being  some- 
where in  the  business  district  of  the  City, 
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BILLBOARD  ADVERTISING. 

Report  of  Mayor  of  New  York’s  Commission. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  State  during  the  past  year  in  the 
campaign  to  restrict  billboard  advertising  has  been  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  report  of  the  Mayor’s  Billboard  Advertising  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  on  August 
1,  1913.  The  Commission,  which  has  performed  a notable  work, 
consists  of  Mr.  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  Chairman ; Mr.  Albert  S. 
Bard,  of  No.  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  Secretary;  Mr.  Regi- 
nald P.  Bolton,  Mr.  Ingalls  Kimball,  Col.  Ilenry  W.  Sackett,  Mr. 
Walter  Stabler  and  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Wells.  Messrs.  Cooke,  Bol- 
ton and  Sackett  are  members  of  this  Society. 

Their  report,  which  comprises  151  pages  and  includes  many 
striking  illustrations,  is  the  most  complete  survey  of  the  billboard 
advertising  situation  within  the  compass  of  a single  document  that 
has  come  to  our  notice. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  fall  into  three  classes, 
namely,  those  which  can  be  effected  by  municipal  ordinances,  those 
which  require  State  legislation,  and  those  which  depend  upon  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  The  recommendation  that 
the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  cover  broadly  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  aesthetics  as  a legitimate  basis  for  billboard  regulation  by 
statute  or  ordinance  is  fundamental.  The  Commission  says  that 
when  the  courts  hold,  as  in  a case  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  raise  money  by  taxation  and  to  spend  public  moneys  for 
aesthetic  ends,  but  that  the  right  of  an  individual  property  owner 
to  mar  those  same  aesthetic  ends  cannot  be  taken  from  him  with- 
out compensation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  find  themselves  in  a dilemma  from  which — in  the  absence 
of  a radical  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  — only  a 
constitutional  remedy  can  relieve  them.  The  Commission  de- 
clares its  firm  belief  that  “ the  time  has  arrived  in  this  State 
when  public  sentiment  will  warrant  writing  the  word  ‘ beauty  ’ 
into  the  constitution.” 

Eollowing  is  a summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  it  proposes  should  be  carried  out  by  various  means 
of  a Constitutional  amendment,  statutes  and  municipal  ordinances : 
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1.  The  prohibition  of  all  out-door  advertising  structures  (but 
not  shop  signs,  advertisements  in  vehicles  and  the  like)  on  or  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  parks,  squares,  public  buildings,  j 
boulevards  and  streets  of  exceptional  character  and  in  other  places  >| 
of  special  beauty  or  sentiment,  as  wholly  incongruous  with  and  | 
detrimental  to  the  locality. 

2.  The  suppression  by  censorship  of  objectionable  advertising  — 
not  only  that  which  passes  the  limits  of  decency  (already  illegal),  I 
but  also  that  which  is  vulgar  by  reason  of  its  subject  matter  or 
mode  of  presentation. 

3.  The  regulation  by  censorship,  on  artistic  or  aesthetic  grounds, 
of  the  appearance  of  such  advertisements  as  are  permitted  to  he 
displayed. 

4.  The  regulation  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  billboards, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  rubbish,  the  exist- 
ence of  unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  commission  of  offenses 
against  decency  and  morality. 

5.  The  prohibition  of  large  or  flashing  electric  light  signs  in  j 
or  near  residential  districts  as  interruptions  to  rest  and  repose,  ! 
and,  if  found  necessary,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  their  1 
display  in  the  neighborhood  of  hotels,  hospitals  and  other  places 
where  they  disturb  sleep. 

6.  The  elimination  of  fire  and  ivind  hazards  by  appropriate  ' 
building  requirements  as  to  the  material,  construction  and  loca- 
tion of  signs. 

7.  The  prohibition  of  roof -signs  (posters  and  bulletins)  in 
residential  districts  and  their  prohibition  elsewhere  except  on 
fireproof  buildings. 

8.  The  prohibition  of  advertisements  fastened  across  the  face 

of  buildings  and  covering  windows  or  doors ; also  of  advertise-  1 
ments  fastened  with  the  lower  edge  along  the  wall  and  the  upper 
edge  along  the  cornice.  1 

9.  The  limitation  in  size  of  all  outdoor  advertisements  and 
advertising  structures  wherever  placed  and  however  constructed. 
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10.  Tlie  control  of  the  environment  of  parks  and  notable  street 
and  landscape  views  by  refusing  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
occupied  by  an  offending  billboard  or  other  sign  the  privilege 
(which  is  not  a right)  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  street  outside  of 
his  building  line. 

11.  The  prohibition  of  the  occupation  of  a street  or  any  other 
public  place  (other  than  transit  stations)  by  any  advertising 
structure  excepting,  in  proper  cases,  by  signs  relating  to  business 
conducted  on  the  premises,  and,  on  construction  bridges  over  side- 
walks, temporary  signs  of  owners,  occupants  and  builders. 

12.  The  regulation  of  the  occupation  of  transit  stations  for 
j advertising  purposes  so  as  to  permit  the  easy  identification  of 

stations,  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  light,  air  and  traffic  pas- 
sageways, and  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  and  mutilation  of 
public  property. 

13.  The  general  prohibition  of  advertisements  on  the  outside 
of  omnibuses  and  of  surface,  subway  and  elevated  cars  (not  includ- 
ing, however,  destination  signs  of  museums,  amusement  resorts 
and  the  like),  the  regulation  of  advertising  within  such  public 

j vehicles  and  cars,  and  incidentally  the  regulation  of  advertisements 
upon  the  outside  of  private  vehicles,  vessels,  perambulating  sign- 
boards, etc. 

14.  Co-operation  between  municipal  departments  having  con- 
current or  overlapping  powers  to  deal  with  these  subjects;  and 
the  transfer  from  the  City  Clerk  to  the  several  Bureaus  of  Build- 
ings of  the  duty  of  issuing  licenses  and  collecting  license  fees  for 
what  are  termed  “ electric  signs  ” (overhanging  the  sidewalks). 

15.  The  establishment  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  in  each 
| borough  of  a system  of  record  of  all  signboards  or  sign  structures 

of  every  description  in  its  borough ; the  prohibition  of  the  erection 
of  any  such  signs  or  sign  structures  without  a permit  from  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings ; the  restriction  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau 
of  Encumbrances  to  the  removal  of  illegal  signs  or  structures 
reported  to  and  condemned  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings ; the 
authorization  of  the  Police  Department  to  require  the  exhibition 
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of  permits  for  the  construction  of  signs  and  sign  structures  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  street  openings  or  the  erection 
of  buildings;  the  requirement  that  the  Police  Department  report 
systematically  to  the  respective  Bureaus  of  Buildings  as  to  signs 
under  construction,  the  production  of  permits  and  conditions  in  j 
the  neighborhood  of  signs ; and  making  wilful  violations  of  the 
Building  Code,  at  least  as  to  advertising  signs,  a misdemeanor. 

16.  Local  option  to  localities  within  the  City  to  determine 
whether  they  will  prohibit  outdoor  advertising  within  their 
limits. 

17.  The  imposition  of  a graded  excise  tax  upon  the  business  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

Artistic  Advertising  in  Europe. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Hew 
York,  held  on  October  8,  1913,  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of 
Art  in  Hew  York  City  High  Schools,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  study  of  European  art  schools,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  “ Artistic  Advertising  in  Europe.”  After  commending 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mayor’s  Billboard  Advertising  Com- 
mission, he  said  in  part : ! 

“ The  designing  and  use  of  posters  is  a subject  far  better  under- 
stood abroad  than  with  us.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  the 
better  forms  of  artistic  advertising,  and  what  we  have  made  we 
employ  in  a fashion  which  may  be  termed  an  abuse  rather  than 
a use.  The  growth  of  our  great  publicity  agencies  has  made 
familiar  to  us  the  words  ( the  billboard  nuisance.’ 

“ That  bill  boards  have  become  a nuisance  is  primarily,  because, 
as  a nation,  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  learning  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  6 good  taste.’  We  are  a great  industrial 
people,  which  has,  as  yet,  no  great  industrial  art.  Our  .lack  of 
taste  makes  itself  evident  in  our  willingness  to  submit  to  condi- 
tions  and  abuses  in  advertising  display  which  abroad  are  pro- 
hibited by  stringent  laws. 

“ Abroad,  restriction  of  the  billboard  has  not  acted  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  art  displayed.  Eather,  it  has  tended  to  raise  it, 
and  to  make  it  pay  a handsome  revenue.  Fewer  sites  offer,  and 
those  which  do  are  under  city  control,  and  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  city  exchequer.  ‘ In  Berlin,’  says  Hew  York’s  recent  Com- 
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mission  on  New  Sources  of  City  Revenue,  ‘ the  advertising-stands 
or  kiosks  pay  $95,500  a year  to  the  city  treasury,  and  Belgium 
collects  nearly  as  much  by  its  poster  tax.  Even  in  South  Ameri- 
can cities  the  street  advertising  is  strictly  controlled,  Buenos 
Ayres  collecting  revenue  of  over  $100,000  a year  from  this  source 
alone.  Compared  with  these  figures,  the  sum  collected  for  adver- 
tising license  fees  in  this  City  appears  but  a trifle.’ 

“ Advertising,  as  art,  has  a repute  on  the  Continent  which  it 
does  not  enjoy  with  us.  Men  are  especially  trained  for  this  work 
in  Continental  industrial  art  schools,  and  collectors  vie  with  one 
another  in  securing  examples  of  their  work.  In  this  collecting  the 
art  libraries  join,  the  greatest  in  Germany  — that  in  Berlin  — 
boasting  many  hundreds  of  choice  posters,  all  carefully  mounted 
and  stored  in  specially  built  cases.  Similarly,  the  Folkwang 
Museum,  at  Hagen,  collects  the  finest  work  of  German  and 
Austrian  poster  designers,  and  makes  of  its  collection  traveling 
exhibitions  which  are  sent  throughout  Germany  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  ‘ commercial  art.’ 

“ Commercial  Art  with  us  is  a term  of  reproach.  As  a people 
we  like  to  distinguish  between  what  we  call  ‘ Fine  Art  ’ and  art 
of  all  other  forms.  Unfortunately,  our  painters  and  our  art 
schools  aid  in  maintaining  this  false  distinction.  Our  art 
students,  for  the  most  part,  wish  to  be  makers  of  pictures  and  our 
well-known  painters  hold  aloof  from  making  ‘ signs  for  the  trade.’ 
“ How  different  and  how  much  better  for  industrial  art  is  the 
attitude  of  artists  abroad ! In  a dozen  German  cities  one  may  find 
the  names  of  leading  artists  attached  to  designs  for  lamps,  rugs 
and  furniture,  even  to  the  covers  of  theater  programs,  or  to  the 
labels  to  go  on  candy  boxes  or  bottles.  In  any  exhibit  of  indus- 
trial art  one  will  find  posters  by  Jank,  a noted  painter,  chairs  by 
Bruno  Paul,  head  of  the  great  industrial  art  school  at  Berlin,  and 
lamps  by  Peter  Behrens,  a well-known  architect,  now  designer- 
in-chief  for  the  great  ‘ German-Electrical  Company.’  These 
names  are  but  samples.  Scores  could  be  added  of  those  trained  in 
the  studios  supporte  1 by  the  state,  who  have  aided  in  the  last  gen- 
eration to  bring  Germany’s  industrial  art  to  the  front. 

“ The  attention  given  to  advertising  by  the  industrial  art  school 
has  made  the  foreign  poster  what  it  is.  The  earlier  history  of  this 
art  saw  its  best  examples  produced  in  France.  There  Cheret, 
Steinlein,  Mucha  and  Toulouse-Lautrec  showed  what  striking 
effects  the  artist  could  obtain  with  simple  masses  and  striking 
color  effects,  but  it  was  left  to  German  and  Austrian  designers  to 
consider  further  the  appeal  of  the  poster  through  the  element  of 
humor,  and  the  reduction  of  the  printed  word  to  its  lowest  terms. 
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“ It  is  in  these  elements  of  humor,  of  simplicity  of  design, 
masterly  drawing,  brilliancy  of  color  and  brevity  of  phrase,  that 
the  posters  of  Klinger,  Bernhard,  Hohlwein,  Gipkens  and  Ober- 
meier  have  of  late  years  come  to  claim  position  in  the  first  rank. 
With  these  artists  it  is  the  picture  which  must  tell  the  story,  and 
tell  it  so  well  that  it  may  hold  the  eye  when  on  a ‘ kiosk  ’ or  bill- 
board, with  a dozen  other  clever  drawings.  Ho  wordy  paragraph 
of  details  is  added  to  confuse  the  eye  with  a mass  of  small  and 
wiggling  spots.  Our  advertisers  have  yet  to  learn  to  subordinate 
the  ‘ story  ’ to  the  art  which  needs  no  further  explanation,  allow- 
ing the  jolly  citizen  with  his  stein  to  advertise  the  brewery,  the 
natty  equestrienne  to  tell  the  latest  triumph  of  the  fashionable 
tailor,  or  the  deliciously  ridiculous  centaurs  of  Klinger  to  remind 
one  of  the  humorous  pages  of  the  Lustige  Blatter. 

“ In  the  United  States  we  are  undoubtedly  making  great  strides 
in  our  advertising  art.  The  Leyendecker  brothers,  Maxfield  Par- 
rish, Gould,  Wildhack,  Fancher  and  others,  have  made  excellent 
posters,  but  we  have  yet  to  develop  an  American  advertising  art 
which  shall  give  in  sprightly  and  humorous  vein,  and  with  mas- 
terly handling  of  line  and  color,  something  of  the  genial  breeziness 
of  American  character. 

“ For  the  greater  part,  our  advertising  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  indifferent  art  training.  It  is  commercial  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  The  advertiser  says  the  public 
is  to  blame  for  this,  but  the  public  is  helpless  to  express  its  prefer- 
ence. It  surely  has  never  elected  to  have  its  finest  street  — Fifth 
Avenue  — splashed  all  over,  wherever  there  is  a vacant  lot,  with 
badly  designed,  and  badly  colored  lithographs.  It  has  had  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  artists  or  in  the  demand  that  they  fill 
their  posters  with  a web  of  words,  so  that  the  design  loses  all 
unity  and  character. 

“ Ho,  the  American  public  is  not  to  blame.  Its  taste  is  not  of 
the  best,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  rising.  We  have  not  as  yet,  in  this 
country,  as  in  Germany,  a great  society  of  ‘ Friends  of  the  Poster  9 
with  an  elaborately  illustrated  magazine  as  its  monthly  organ. 
But  we  have  citizens,  not  a few,  who  feel  the  outrage  of  the  un- 
trammeled exploitation  of  scenic  beauties  by  hideous  signs,  who 
know  good  drawing,  and  who  will  at  once  commend  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mayor’s  Commission  as  to  the  restriction  of  the 
billboard  nuisance,  and  give  recognition  to  those  advertisers  who 
will  demand  of  their  designers  simpler  and  finer  examples  of  this 
most  public  of  all  arts.” 
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Religious  and  Patriotic  Posters. 

At  Christmas  time,  1913,  the  advertising  billboards  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  displayed  a novelty  in  the  poster  busi- 
ness which  excited  in  the  public  mind  various  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  cynicism.  This  was  none  other  than  a large  colored 
poster  representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  It  depicted,  in  the 
interior  of  a stable,  Mary  and  the  Child,  the  divine  radiance  ema- 
nating from  the  latter;  the  Magi  bringing  their  presents  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh;  the  shepherds  returned  from  watching 
their  flocks  by  night,  etc.  The  only  inscription  on  the  poster  was 
“Ask  your  Sunday  School  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story.”  In 
order,  apparently,  that  the  lettering  might  not  mar  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  poster,  the  letters  were  much  smaller  than  those  on 
the  surrounding  posters  advertising  beer,  laxatives,  theatrical  per- 
formances, etc.  The  poster  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Volker, 
an  artist,  formerly  of  New  York,  now  of  Cincinnati. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Van  Beuren  atid  New  York 
Billposting  Co.,  which  controls  the  New  York  billboards,  it  was 
stated  that  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Poster  Advertising 
Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  July,  1913,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  association’s  3,000  members  — one  in  every  town 
or  city  — to  utilize  the  advertising  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
association  in  slack  seasons  for  conducting,  free  of  charge,  a cam- 
paign of  its  own  for  the  uplift  of  children  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  officers  of  the  bill  posting  company  said : 

“At  times  we  are  unable  to  fill  all  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
Accordingly,  just  as  a theatrical  manager  with  a good  show  but 
with  some  seats  vacant,  frequently  invites  in  a few  of  his  friends, 
we  determined  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try the  surplus  space  on  our  hands,  in  slack  seasons.  No  other 
organization  or  movement  is  back  of  this ; we  merely  want  to  do 
our  share  in  this  way  to  stop  as  best  we  can  by  illustrated  lessons 
the  disintegration  that  threatens  the  childhood  of  the  big  modern 
city.” 

The  Nativity  poster  was  the  first  produced  with  this  aim. 
More  than  7,500  posters  of  this  sort  were  distributed  to  the  3,000 
members  of  the  association  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $10,000.  The  allotment  for  Manhattan  and 
7 
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the  Bronx  was  200,  and  200  for  Brooklyn.  Some  towns  of  only 
3,000  inhabitants  had  only  two  posters  allotted  to  them. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  1914,  the  second  poster  of  the  “ nplift  ” 
variety  appeared.  It  depicted  the  log  cabin  in  which  President 
Grant  was  born,  his  command  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  attain- 
ment of  the  presidency,  inscribed  respectively,  “ Grant’s  Start,” 
“ Grant’s  Work,”  and  ‘1  Grant’s  Reward.”  Under  the  above  is 
the  inscription : “ What  one  poor  boy  accomplished.  What  are 

YOU  doing  with  better  opportunities?”  The  Grant  poster  was 
issued  in  the  same  numbers  as  the  Nativity  poster,  but  was  not 
put  up  in  Canada  or  in  the  South. 

Another  poster  to  be  issued  will  deal  with  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment, and  will  have  as  its  object  lesson  a Chivalry,  Health  and 
Humanity.”  And  still  another  will  be  based  on  the  Easter 
subject.* 

The  participation  of  the  billposters  in  the  “ uplift  ” movement 
recalls  the  remark  attributed  to  a prominent  politician  in  New 
York  City,  to  the  effect  that  “ If  c uplift ’ ’s  the  word,  we’re  in 
for  it.”  The  billposting  concern  is  said  to  have  received  many 
letters  from  clergymen  commending  this  new  departure,  but  there 
are  some  hard-hearted  critics  who  intimate  that  the  billposters  are 
eliciting  these  encomiums  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  before 
legislative  committees  to  show  the  elevating  effect  of  the  billposting 
business  and  to  prevent  the  restrictions  on  their  business  which  a 
growing  public  sentiment  appears  to  demand. 

The  Boycott  as  a Remedy. 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  privilege  of  individ- 
uals to  refrain  from  purchasing  goods  advertised  by  posters  which 
disfigure  beautiful  scenery  and  fine  vistas  in  cities.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  practice  of  this  plan  is  afforded  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Folsom  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  who,  last  fall,  sent  to  the  Ailing  Rubber 
Co.,  the  following  letter: 

u Hear  Sirs. — - 1 very  much  regret  that  you  have  added  a sign 
to  those  which  already  disfigure  the  highway  between  Lenox  and 

* The  Easter  poster  appeared  in  due  season,  depicting  people  going  to 
church.  It  was  followed  in  June,  1914,  by  a poster  of  the  “uplift”  design, 
representing  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a woodchopper,  but  advertising  a well-known 
kind  of  beer. 
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Pittsfield.  This  road  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  saying  a great  deal,  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
people  who  live  in  the  country  and  should  take  pride  in  it  are 
willing  to  do  it  so  great  an  injury.  One  can  readily  foresee  that 
in  a few  years  all  the  roads  in  Berkshire  will  he  lined  with  huge, 
unsightly  advertising  signs,  and  when  that  time  comes  the  motor- 
ists will  have  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  beautiful  scenery. 

u I decided  some  years  ago  not  to  deal  with  anyone  who  adver- 
tises along  our  highways  and  although  my  custom  may  be  of  little 
importance,  I hope  other  lovers  of  Berkshire  scenery  may  feel  as 
I do  and  thus  check  a rapidly  growing  evil. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ G.  W.  Folsom.” 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  a combination  of  scenery  lovers 
to  refrain  from  patronizing  merchants  who  advertise  on  billboards 
would  be  construed  as  an  unlawful  boycott  and  lead  at  least  to 
litigation  and  expense,  an  organized  movement  would  be  started 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  ostracise  the  merchants  who  ad- 
vertise in  this  manner.  For  the  time  being,  the  lovers  of  natural 
scenery  are  relying  on  the  development  of  general  public  sentiment 
and  individual  action  instead. 

Flowers  vs.  Billboards  Along  Railroads. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  which  stands  in  public  favor 
in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  its  service  as  a public  carrier, 
also  affords  a conspicuous  example  of  high  civic  spirit  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  treats  its  railroad  property  from  the  scenic  stand- 
point. Not  only  are  its  stations  and  surrounding  grounds  kept  up 
with  an  appearance  of  personal  pride,  but  the  company  is  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  improve  the  appearance  of  its  earth  em- 
bankments. This  is  done  mainly  by  applying  sod,  but  in  some 
instances  honeysuckle  has  been  planted  and  at  a few  points  roses 
have  been  planted  on  the  banks.  Near  Merion  Station,  Pa.,  100,000 
roses  were  planted.  The  wTork  of  beautification  will  be  resumed 
next  summer.  When  the  roses  were  in  bloom,  a humorous  news- 
paper intimated  that  the  red  of  the  roses  confused  the  danger 
signals  and  “ flagged  ” a train;  but  this  was  purely  a jeu  d’ esprit, 
and  no  such  embarrassment  followed  the  planting.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  sodding  and  planting  of  the  railroad’s  embankments 
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lave  evoked  strong  popular  approval  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
s worth  more  to  the  management  of  the  road  than  the  income 
vhich  it  might  derive  from  disfiguring  billboards.  (See  plates 
15  to  67.) 


University  Instruction  in  Advertising . 

The  most  modern  phase  of  the  advertising  question  is  the  serious 
intention  now  being  given  to  it,  not,  only  by  artists,  but  also'  by 
irt  and  educational  institutions.  As  an  illustration  of  the  latter 
nay  be  mentioned  the  course  in  advertising  now  conducted  by  Hew 
Cork  University,  of  which  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  is  Chan- 
•ellor.  This  course  includes  instruction  by  four  professors,  namely, 
?rof.  Erank  Alvah  Parsons  on  its  aesthetic  side,  Prof.  Harry  L. 
Tollingworth  on  its  psychological  aspects',  Prof.  Harry  Tipper  on 
he  practical  features  and  Prof.  George  B.  Hotchkiss  on  English. 

EXCESS  COHDEMHATIOH. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Adopted. 

At  the  election  in  Hovember,  1913,  the  voters  ratified  the 
imendment  to  section  7 of  article  I of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
)f  Hew  York  so  that  it  now  reads  as  follows,  the  italicized  matter 
>eing  new: 

“ When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  any  public  use,  the 
compensation  to  be  made  therefor,  when  such  compensation  is  not 
nade  by  the  State,  shall  be  ascertained  by  a jury,  or  by  the 
Supreme  Court  with  or  without  a jury,  but  not  with  a referee , or 
iy  not  less  than  three  commissioners  appointed  by  a court  of 
’ecord,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Private  roads  may  be 
)pened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ; but  in  every  case 
fie  necessity  of  the  road  and  the  amount  of  all  damage  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  opening  thereof  shall  be  first  determined  by  a jury 
)f  freeholders,  and  such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the 
proceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited.  General 
aws  may  be  passed  permitting  the  owners  or  occupants  of  agri- 
cultural lands  to  construct  and  maintain  for  the  drainage  thereof 
recessary  drains,  ditches  and  dykes  upon  the  lands  of  others,  under 
proper  restrictions  and  with  just  compensation,  but  no  special 
aws  shall  be  enacted  for  such  purposes. 
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“ The  Legislature  may  authorize  cities  to  take  more  land  and 
property  than  is  needed  for  actual  construction  in  the  laying  out , 
widening , extending  or  relocating  parks , public  places,  highways 
or  streets;  provided,  however,  that  the  additional  land  and  prop- 
erty so  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
form  suitable  building  sites  abutting  on  such  park,  public  place, 
highway  or  street , After  so  much  of  the  land  and  property  has 
been  appropriated  for  such  park,  public  place,  highway  or  street 
as  is  needed  therefor , the  remainder  may  be  sold  or  leased 

There  were  424,928  votes  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
270,467  in  opposition. 

This  amendment  has  long  been  sought  by  civic  associations  and 
individuals  who1  have  observed  the  obstacles  which  were  encountered 
under  the  old  provision  in  making  municipal  improvements,  but 
in  the  ante-election  discussion  in  the  newspapers  considerable  sen- 
timent appeared  against  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  justified  by  the  results  which  will  ensue.  Tour  other 
states  — Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  California 
— embody  this  principle  in  their  fundamental  law. 

The  objection  to  the  old  provision  was  that  under  it,  strictly 
speaking,  a City  could  condemn  for  public  use  only  so  much  land 
or  property  as  it  actually  required.  If  the  City  required  forty 
feet  of  a man’s  lot  for  widening  a street,  and  his  lot  was  forty- 
one  feet  wide,  it  left  a useless  strip  one  foot  wide.  Consequential 
damages  therefore  often  made  the  costs  of  a needed  improvement 
almost  prohibitive.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  authorities 
on  city  planning  that  the  reason  why  some  of  the  old  and  unsuit- 
able blocks  of  New  York  City  are  not  broken  up,  why  some  of  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets  are  not  widened  and  straightened,  and 
why  diagonal  thoroughfares  are  not  constructed  in  densely  built- 
up  parts  of  the  City,  has  been  the  fact  that  the  City  could  not  con- 
demn property  in  excess  of  its  actual  needs.  The  late  Mayor  Gay- 
nor,  Controller  Prendergast  and  President  McAneny  appreciated 
this  and  in  a memorandum  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment  said : 

“It  is  bad  city  business  to  be  compelled  to  leave  unusable 
strips,  gores,  and  triangles  along  streets  or  parks ; to  pay  conse- 
quential damages  for  this  partial  destruction  of  lots,  and  then  to 
have  no  power  to  bring  the  land  along  an  improvement  into  usable 
shape.” 
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Chief  Engineer  Helson  P.  Lewis  of  Hew  York  City  pointed  out 
before  election  that  the  effect  of  the  new  policy  would  be  to  pre- 
vent private  real  estate  speculation  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
There  may  have  been  numberless  cases  where  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  bought  up  property  along  the  line  of  some  contem- 
plated improvement  where  they  knew  that  the  City  would  be 
obliged  to  take  a portion  of  the  property  and  where  the  remnant 
would,  as  a result  of  the  improvement,  have  a greater  value  than 
that  of  the  entire  parcel  before  the  improvement  was  carried  out. 
They  have  secured  damages  not  only  for  land  actually  taken  and 
buildings  partially  or  wholly  destroyed,  but  for  consequential  dam- 
age to  the  remainder  of  the  parcel,  and  within  a few  months  they 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  these  remnants  at  a very  handsome 
profit,  frequently  for  a sum  greater  than  the  original  purchase 
price  of  the  entire  property.  In  other  words,  the  City  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  more  property  than  it  took.  The  amendment 
will  permit  the  City  to  get  what  it  pays  for. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  at  hearings  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  that  many  an  improvement  could  be 
paid  for  by  the  City’s  buying  property  bordering  on  the  proposed 
improvement  and  selling  it  at  its  enhanced  value  due  to  the  im- 
provement. That  is  frequently  done  abroad.  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  in  an  article  on  “ City  Building  in  Germany  ” in  Scribner’s 
Magazine  for  May,  1910,  says: 

“ When  Frankfort  lays  out  parks,  boulevards,  or  docks,  it  con- 
demns land  in  excess  of  its  needs,  and  pays  for  the  whole  enter- 
prise by  reselling  the  surplus  and  thus  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
new  values. 

When  this  procedure  has  been  suggested  to  the  Hew  York  Board 
of  Estimate  the  answer  has  been  that  our  Constitution  would  not 
allow  it,  which  was  true.  In  the  recent  pre-election  discussion, 
some  of  the  Hew  York  newspapers  objected  that  it  would  permit 
the  City  to  enter  into  the  real  estate  business  in  competition  with 
private  dealers;  but  the  effective  asnwer  is  that  the  amendment 
is  a measure  of  self-protection  for  the  municipality  against  specu- 
lators who,  getting  information  of  a projected  improvement,  have 
been  known  to  secure  options  on  the  required  property,  demand 
excessive  prices  for  it,  and  benefit  unreasonably  by  the  consequen- 
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tial  damages.  The  public  will  watch  with  great  interest  the  oper- 
ation of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

INSTALLATION  OF  DR.  JOLIN  H.  FINLEY. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report,  at  page  111,  we  mentioned  the 
death,  on  April  27,  1913,  of  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D.,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  view  of  Dr.  Draper’s  eminent 
position  and  the  friendly  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  be- 
tween the  State  Education  Department  and  this  Society,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  latter  took  special  action  in  recognition  of  the  great  loss 
suffered  by  the  people  of  the  State  and  country  in  his  death,  and 
were  officially  represented  at  his  funeral. 

Dr.  Draper’s  mantle  fell  upon  worthy  shoulders  in  the  election, 
as  his  successor,  of  John  Huston  Finley,  LL.  D.,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  While  the  people  of  New  York  City,  to  whom  Dr. 
Finley  is  greatly  endeared,  regretted  a choice  which  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  chief  personal  activities  to  Albany,  they  rejoiced 
that  the  direction  of  the  State’s  educational  interests,  under  the 
Board  of  Regents,  should  fall  into  such  capable  hands. 

Dr.  Finley  was  installed  as  President  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Albany  on 
Friday,  J anuary  2,  1914.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  beautiful 
auditorium  of  the  new  State  Education  Building,  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  a brilliant  assembly  of  delegates.  The  representa- 
tive from  this  Society  was  its  President. 

The  afternoon  program,  beginning  at  2 o’clock,  was  as  follows: 

Invocation  by  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  H.  Nelson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Albany. 

Opening  address  by  St.  Clair  McKelway,  LL.D.,  L.II.D., 
D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Address  in  behalf  of  universities  and  colleges  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Pli.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  President  of  Columbia 
University. 

Address  in  behalf  of  secondary  schools  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Fos- 
dick,  Principal  of  the  Masten  Park  Lligh  School,  Buffalo. 

Address  in  behalf  of  elementary  schools  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bru- 
bacher,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Schenectady. 
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Address  in  behalf  of  educational  departments  of  other  states  by 
the  Hon.  Calvin  H.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Hew 
Jersey. 

Address  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  William 
Church  Osborn,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Hew  York  City. 

Inaugural  address  by  John  Huston  Finley,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York. 

Greetings  from  delegates. 

Benediction  by  the  Bight  Beverend  T.  M.  A.  Burke,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 

The  evening  program,  beginning  at  7.30  o’clock,  was  as.  follows  : 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Hew  York. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Address  by  Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

Address  by  His  Excellency,  Jean  J.  Jusserand,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  from  France. 

Following  the  exercises  a reception  was  held  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Education  Building. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  occasion,  the  President  of  this  So- 
ciety presented  the  following  letter  of  congratulation: 

Hew  York,  January  2,  1914. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany , N.  Y.: 

Gen4teemen. — On  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  John 
Huston  Finley  in  the  offices  of  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  permit 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  to  extend 
its  felicitations  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  the  election  of  and  the 
acceptance  by  this  distinguished  educator  as  the  Executive  Head, 
under  your  direction,  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

While  the  administration  of  public  instruction  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  responsibilities  in  any  State  at  any  time,  yet  in  Hew 
York  State,  comprising  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  Union 
and  receiving  through  the  gateway  of  the  Port  of  Hew  York  so 
large  an  influx  of  people  from  other  countries,  the  duty  of  foster- 
ing and  guiding  aright  the  development  of  the  minds  of  the  rising 
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generation  is  fraught  with  greater  difficulties  than  elsewhere  and 
the  gravity  of  the  task  is  proportionately  greater. 

In  the  choice  of  Dr.  Finley  — a man  of  wide  intellectual 
horizon,  lofty  civic  ideals,  great  executive  ability,  and  long  experi- 
ence in  educational  affairs  — the  State  has  secured  a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  an  able  predecessor,  and  one  who  will  command  not  only 
the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  also,  we  believe,  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  his 
co-laborers. 

The  numerous  testimonies  which  Dr.  Finley  has  given  in  the 
past  of  his  appreciation  of  the  intimate  relation  which  scenic  and 
historic  conservation  bears  to  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 
amenities  of  intellectual  life  are  especial  cause  for  congratulations 
from  this  Society.  The  history  and  traditions  of  a people  form 
one  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  its  moral,  social  and  political 
life,  and  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks,  the  erection  of 
monuments  and  tablets,  the  identification  of  historic  sites,  and  the 
observance  of  historic  anniversaries  — whatever  helps  to  keep 
alive  noble  traditions  and  uplifting  personal  examples  — promote 
the  civilization  of  a people. 

In  like  manner,  the  preservation  of  beautiful  features  of  the 
landscape  and  of  wonderful  geological  formations  not  only  min- 
isters to  the  higher  nature  of  man,  but  also  helps  to  instruct  him 
in  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

These  observations,  while  they  apply  to  adults  as  well  as  to  chil- 
dren, are  especially  applicable  to  the  latter,  the  training  of  whose 
perceptions  is  so  largely  in  your  hands.  Since  life  is  something 
more  than  eating  and  drinking,  and  being  housed  and  clothed,  we 
believe  that  education  in  happiness  — in  the  right  way  to  be 
happy  — is  a proper  function  of  the  State. 

If  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  particularly  those  outside 
of  the  great  Metropolis,  could  be  trained  to  beautify  their  own 
surroundings,  life  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  districts  would 
be  made  more  attractive  for  them  and  the  unfortunate  drift 
toward  large  centers  of  population,  with  their  contractions,  depri- 
vations and  temptations,  would  be  lessened. 

Our  organization  feels  that  if  judgment  were  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  school  sites,  whereby  a school  could  be  put  by  a brook,  a 
glen,  or  rocky  piece  of  land  that  was  of  little  value  for  farming 
purposes,  but  yet  would  possess  natural  beauty  and  could  be  beau- 
tified into  a park  farm,  the  children  of  the  school  would  be  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  natural  beauty  is  and  what  an  asset  it 
can  be,  even  in  the  country.  It  might  lead  to  a desire  for  order 
and  harmony  that  would  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  enlist  their 
aid,  as  a help  to  the  Highway  Commission,  in  picking  superfluous 
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pebbles  and  rocks  from  roadways,  the  pulling  up  of  noxious  weeds, 
tbe  destruction  of  illegal  advertisements  and  objectionable  signs  of 
all  kinds. 

They  can  be  encouraged  to  observe  more  generally  than  at 
present  various  holidays  and  historical  commemorations,  such  as 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Decoration  Day, 
Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  and  others  of  probably  local  in- 
terest. On  some  of  these  days,  in  addition  to  the  present  Arbor 
Day,  trees  could  be  planted  and  suitably  marked,  and  the  children 
could  be  trained  to  note  their  annual  growth. 

The  children  could  also  be  taught  the  germination  of  seeds,  the 
growing  of  the  bulb,  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  by  nitrogenous 
plants,  the  forcing  of  seeds  during  the  cold  season  of  the  year 
under  a hot  frame  and  the  grafting  of  trees.  This  need  not  mean 
an  elaborate  series  of  agricultural  lessons,  but  merely  principles 
which  every  school  child  should  know. 

Finally,  there  are  some  things  in  the  country  that  very  few 
people  know  how  to  do,  namely,  how  to  cut  a piece  of  wood ; what 
kind  of  saw  to  use;  how  to  drive  a nail  properly;  how  to  apply 
paint  to  make  it  hold ; how  to  solder  a kettle ; how  to  make  glue 
mend  many  broken  articles  firmly,  etc.,  all  of  which  tend  to  make 
country  life  easier  and  better. 

Modern  education  now  takes  such  a wide  scope,  that  the  State 
is  fortunate  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
a progressive  man  like  Dr.  Finley. 

In  offering  you  these  our  congratulations,  we  beg  to  extend 
through  you  to  Dr.  Finley  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  his  success. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

George  Frederick  Kunz, 

President. 

OLD  SCHOOLILOUSES  FOR  MUSEUMS. 

Directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  public  education  and  the 
use  of  schoolhouses,  is  the  example  of  the  old  town  of  Bedford, 
Hew  York,  in  converting  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  into  a museum 
of  historic  relics.  In  1912,  a schoolhouse,  nearly  a century  old, 
was  closed  and  its  activities  transferred  to  a modern  structure. 
The  Agassiz  Society  of  Bedford,  however,  saw  possibilities  of  use 
in  the  little  building  and  applied  to  the  Town  Board  for  permission 
to  use  it  as  a museum.  The  permission  was  granted  and  the 
museum  was  opened  in  September,  1913.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  made  the  occasion  for  an  informal  reception  on  the  school- 
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house  lawn  by  Miss  Delia  Marble,  President  of  the  Agassiz  So- 
ciety, and  the  historical  committee  of  the  Society  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate. 

Prom  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  relics  to  official  documents 
two  centuries  old,  the  sclioolhouse  shelters  an  interesting  collection. 
Prominent  among  the  names  appearing  in  the  documentary  relics 
is  that  of  John  Jay,  statesman  and  jurist,  who  in  1777  drew  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Bedford  in 
1829.  Colonel  William  Jay,  a descendant,  is  still  a resident  of 
the  town.  The  professional  customs  of  more  than  a century  ago 
are  in  part  revealed  in  the  account  books  of  Mr.  Walter  Keeler,  a 
physician  in  Bedford  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Next  to 
the  books  of  Dr.  Keeler  in  the  museum  hangs  a crude  pair  of  tongs. 
They  are  the  property  of  and  were  lent  to  the  museum  by  Mrs. 
Gray.  The  card  attached  to  the  exhibit  tells  why  they  are  highly 
valued : “ When  some  loyalists  attacked  a house  on  the  site  of 
Mrs.  Gray’s  present  residence  at  Middle  Patent,  two  colonists  who 
were  in  the  house  sought  to  escape.  One  did  so,  but  the  other  was 
struck  down  and  morally  wounded  with  these  tongs.” 

An  old  cannon,  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation,  was  un- 
earthed recently  by  building  operations  at  Bedford.  The  gun  un- 
doubtedly was  part  of  the  equipment  of  a battery  of  English 
artillery,  for  in  bold  relief  on  the  metal  is  a reproduction  of  the 
royal  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beneath  the  letters  u M.  M.” 
and  the  numeral  “ 3.”  This  probably  relates  to  the  regiment  to 
which  the  battery  belonged. 

There  is  a picturesque  display  of  century-old  uniforms  and  arms, 
besides  sabres,  rifles  and  bayonets  that  were  used  in  the  Civil  War; 
crude  election  posters  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
textile  products,  cobblers’  outfits  (for  shoemaking  was  one  of  the 
leading  industries  in  the  Bedford  of  the  eighteenth  century)  ; 
chairs  of  quaint  and  fine  construction ; china,  pewter,  glass,  cop- 
per, brass,  silver  and  earthenware,  in  which  the  highest  forms  of 
the  art  of  the  Colonial  period  have  been  brought  out;  kitchen 
utensils  remarkable  in  their  quaint  design;  regimental  orders, 
passes  and  commissions  of  Revolutionary  times;  some  ancient  and 
valuable  quilts  and  flags ; a series  of  panels  executed  many  years 
ago  and  illustrating  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  foregoing  inadequate  description  is  intended  simply  to  give 
a general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  museum  and  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  a schoolhouse,  when  outgrown  for  school  purposes,  may 
continue  to  teach  and  educate. 

REDUCED  TAXES  OX  HISTORIC  BUILDIXOS. 

In  the  Reports  of  this  Society  and  in  the  introduction  to  our 
book  entitled  “ Philipse  Manor  Hall  ” we  have  set  forth  the  claim 
which  the  public  has  upon  an  historical  building,  even  in  private 
ownership,  and  have  argued  that  it  warrants  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  for  the  purchase  of  such  a monument  in  order  that 
the  public  may  have  free  access  to  it. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  a novel  form  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Village  of  Tarry  town,  X.  Y.,  with  respect  to  “ Sunny- 
side, ” the  residence  of  Washington  Irving.  It  suggests  a means 
for  providing  access  to  places  of  historic  interest  by  abating  the 
taxes  on  the  property  without  taking  the  property  from  private 
ownership. 

Sunnyside  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary  landmarks  of 
the  Hudson  Valley,  and  is  a favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  lovers 
of  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  the  Life  of  Washington,  and 
the  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  But  of  late  years  they  have  been 
confronted  by  signs  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  grounds  and 
warning  them  to  “ Beware  of  the  Dog.”  If,  perchance,  they  dis- 
regarded these  warnings  and  safely  reached  the  front  door,  the 
reception  accorded  to  strangers  reflected  the  annoyance  of  the 
owners. 

The  concession  in  regard  to  public  access  was  granted  under  the 
following  circumstances : A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Alexander  Duer 

Irving  protested  against  the  valuation  of  $65,000  placed  upon  the 
Sunnyside  property  by  the  Assessors  of  the  Village  of  Tarry  town 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Mr.  Irving  requested  a reduction  in 
the  valuation,  claiming  that  it  was  excessive.  The  Assessors, 
believing  the  valuation  to  be  just,  refused  to  reduce  it.  The  own- 
ers then  instituted  certiorari  proceedings  to  compel  a reduction, 
but  before  the  action  was  concluded  they  proposed  to  open  the 
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grounds  to  visitors  provided  the  valuation  was  reduced  to  an 
amount  acceptable  to  them  and  the  Village  Trustees.  The  Trus- 
tees, acting  upon  the  belief  that  a property  possessing  such  his- 
toric interest  to  the  public  might  be  assessed  for  a smaller  amount 
than  its  actual  assessed  valuation  would  otherwise  be,  in  con- 
sideration of  free  public  access  being  guaranteed,  assented  to  the 
proposition.  The  valuation  was  therefore  reduced  to  $50,000. 
The  agreement  to  reduce  the  valuation  was  to  hold  good  only  so 
long  as  visitors  were  allowed  to  enter  the  .grounds,  and  if  the 
Assessors  should  find  that  this  privilege  was  interfered  with,  the 
full  assessment  was  to  be  restored. 

In  August,  1913,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Village  Trustees 
that  access  to  Sunnyside  had  been  denied  to  visitors  by  a watch- 
man stationed  at  the  gate,  and  the  Trustees  appointed  a committee 
to  investigate  the  matter  with  a view  to  restoring  the  original 
assessment  unless  the  privilege  was  continued. 

FALLS  HOUSE,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

In  December,  1913,  in  co-operation  with  the  Newburgh  Llis- 
torical  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  that  City,  we  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New- 
burgh to  preserve  an  old  house  with  historical  associations,  known 
as  the  Falls  House,  which  the  City  recently  acquired  when  it  pur- 
chased the  Merritt  farm  in  connection  with  the  municipal  water 
supply.  (See  plate  42.) 

The  house  is  situated  at  Silver  Stream,  Washington  Square,  in 
the  town  of  New  Windsor,  about  four  miles  west  of  Newburgh, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conduit  which  leads  the  water  from  Silver 
Stream  to  Washington  Lake.  The  latter  is  a storage  reservoir 
for  the  City,  situated  about  3%  miles  west  of  Newburgh.  The 
house  is  a wooden  structure ; nobody  knows  exactly  how  old  it  is 
or  who  built  it.  It  antedates  the  Revolution.  It  has  a huge 
fireplace,  in  which  the  slaves  piled  logs  of  wood  and  kept  the  fire 
going  from  fall  to  spring;  an  ancient  smoke-stained  door  with 
wooden  hinges ; a narrow,  winding  flight  of  stairs  by  the  side  of 
the  big  stone  chimney  leading  to  the  attic  where  the  slaves  slept 
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in  olden  times;  a cellar  with  a stone  floor,  a secret  closet  and  a 
fireplace  where  the  slaves  cooked  their  meals ; a treadwheel  churn- 
ing machine,  a big  clumsy  construction  with  wooden  flywheel, 
which  is  estimated  to  he  between  100  and  200  years  old ; and  many 
other  interesting  features. 

During  the  War  for  Independence  the  house  was  the  scene  of 
many  occurrences  which  have  given  it  a strong  hold  on  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  neighboring  communities.  According  to 
Mr.  William  J.  Roe,  one  of  the  older  citizens  of  Newburgh,  who 
endeavored  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  house  about  30  years 
before  the  recent  crisis  arose,  Gen.  George  Clinton  made  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Falls  House  in  the  critical  year  1717.  To  this 
house  on  October  10  was  brought  a British  prisoner,  upon  whose 
person  was  found  a message  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  which,  if  it  had  been  safely  delivered,  might  have  had 
the  effect  of  delaying  Burgoyne’ s surrender  at  Saratoga  and  giving 
time  for  a conjunction  of  the  two  British  armies.  The  capture 
of  the  spy,  Taylor  (afterward  hanged  in  Kingston)  at  the  Falls 
House,  remotely  but  very  practically  determined  the  failure  of 
Burgoyne’ s last  hope  of  junction  with  Clinton  and  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Americans  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Another  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  house  was  that 
in  it,  it  is  said,  Major  John  Armstrong,  an  aide-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Gates,  on  March  8,  1783,  wrote  the  famous  address 
to  the  suffering  troops  cantoned  in  New  Windsor,  stirring  up  their 
mutinous  spirit.  The  address,  which  advised  the  army  to  appeal 
to  the  fears  of  the  government  by  making  demonstrations  of  power 
which  would  arouse  Congress  to  do  them  justice,  concluded  with 
these  words : 

“ If  this  then  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect 
from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissi- 
pate by  division ; when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and 
companions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no 
remaining  mark  of  military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  in- 
firmities and  scars?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile 
mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life 
to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ? If  yon  can, 
go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs; 
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the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  ? Go, 
starve,  and  be  forgotten ! ” 

The  house  also  has  other  historic  associations,  it  having  been 
the  headquarters  of  Col.  Barber,  Deputy  Inspector-General  under 
Baron  Steuben,  and  having  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
transactions  in  that  period. 

About  30  years  ago,  Air.  Roe,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Chauncey  Merritt,  then  owner  of 
the  Clinton  Quarters,  or  Falls  House,  as  it  wTas  called,  by  which 
title  was  to  pass  to  the  “ Historical  Society  of  Newburgh  Bay  and 
the  Highlands.”  The  conditions  were  in  effect  that  Mr.  Merritt 
was  to  continue  to  occupy  the  house  and  that  he  and  his  heirs 
were  to  retain  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of  the  property  free 
until  same  should  have  been  fully  paid  for.  At  that  time  Air. 
Alexander  J.  Clinton,  possessor  by  inheritance  of  all  the  old-time 
furniture  of  the  Clinton  family,  promised  to  fit  up  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  house  with  these  relics  of  the  past.  For  lack  of 
means  to  carry  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Merritt  into  execution, 
the  old  plan  fell  through. 

In  1913,  when  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Newburgh  con- 
demned the  house  as  a menace  to  the  City’s  water  supply  and 
threatened  to  pull  it  down,  earnest  appeals  were  addressed  to  them 
by  patriotic  individuals  and  by  patriotic  and  historical  societies 
to  save  it. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  held  Monday  evening, 
December  22,  1913,  it  was  unanimously  voted  most  respectfully 
and  earnestly  to  urge  the  Water  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New- 
burgh to  preserve  the  old  historic  house.  We  had  reliable  medical 
and  sanitary  authority  for  the  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  house  as  an  historic  landmark  would  not  endanger  the  health 
of  those  using  the  water  derived  from  that  watershed.  That  being 
the  case,  we  held  it  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  highest  considerations 
of  public  policy  that  the  old  building  should  be  maintained.  In 
France,  old  buildings  with  historic  traditions  are  called  “ historic 
monuments  ” (monuments  historique)  and  are  protected,  even 
when  in  private  ownership,  from  destruction.  In  England,  land- 
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marks  are  protected  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  under  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Act.  In  this  country,  which  is  now  attain- 
ing an  age  which  gives  it  a body  of  venerable  historic  traditions, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  recognized,  not  only  by 
private  citizens,  but  also  by  legislative  bodies  and  public  officials, 
that  these  landmarks  have  an  inestimable  value  in  promoting  edu- 
cation and  inspiring  patriotism. 

The  City  of  Newburgh  recognized  this  sixty-four  years  ago, 
and  it  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction,  not  only  of  having  pre- 
served in  its  midst  the  interesting  headquarters  of  our  National 
Hero,  but  also,  as  we  believe,  of  having  been  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  preserving  historic  buildings  in  this  State.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  purchase  of  the  Washington  Headquarters 
in  1849-50  marks  the  beginning  of  the  preservation  of  historic 
landmarks  in  New  York  State  by  the  appropriation  of  State  funds. 

It  was  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  for  people  to  expect  a reflec- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  by  the  Water  Commissioners  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Palls  House.  But  the  Commissioners  viewed  the 
matter  otherwise.  Mr.  Everett  Garrison,  consulting  engineer,  pre- 
pared for  the  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Newburgh  His- 
torical Society,  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  S.  A.  R.,  a drainage  plan 
which  would  have  isolated  the  building  and  made  it  safe  so  far  as 
the  water  supply  was  concerned.  But  these  plans,  together  with 
the  assurances  of  physicians  and  the  appeals  of  citizens  did  not 
avail,  and  on  Monday  evening,  January  5,  1914,  the  Water  Com- 
missioners unanimously  determined  the  matter  adversely.  The 
Board  adopted  a resolution  directing  the  Corporation  Counsel  to 
advertise  the  sale  of  the  house  on  Monday,  January  12,  1914,  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  the  buyer  to  be  given  thirty  days  in 
which  to  remove  the  structure  from  the  property. 

PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN’S  HOME  IN  KINDERHOOK. 

In  the  Legislatures  of  1911  and  1913  hills  were  introduced  for 
the  preservation  of  the  house  and  grounds,  formerly  the  homestead 
of  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  but  they 
failed  to  he  enacted.  On  March  7,  1914,  Hon.  Alexander  W. 
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IIover?  . of  Germantown,  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  on 
March  11,  Hon.  James  E.  Towner,  of  Towners,  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  a measure  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bill  this  year,  how- 
ever, differs  from  its  predecessors  in  that  it  proposes  to  make  the 
Van  Buren  house  the  summer  home  of  the  Governor.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  may  buy  the 
twenty-acre  plot  in  the  midst  of  which  the  house  stands,  and 
adjacent  land,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  which  amount  is  appropriated  by  the  bill.  The  premises 
are  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Adam  E.  Wagoner. 

Section  3 of  the  bill  provides  that  the  premises  “ shall  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  as 
an  historic  landmark  and  for  educational  and  historical  purposes 
and  may  be  used  as  a summer  home  by  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State.”  * 

Among  the  many  interesting  historical  associations  of  Kinder- 
hook  is  the  fact  that  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  Mar- 
tin IT.  Glynn,  wTas  horn  there  September  17,  1871. 

SARATOGA  BATTLEFIELD. 

In  the  Legislatures  of  1912  and  1913  bills  were  introduced  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  Saratoga  County, 
constituting  part  of  the  Saratoga  Battlefield,  hut  they  failed  to 
become  a lawr.  The  hill  of  1912  wTas  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
but  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Dix. 

On  January  20,  1911,  Hon.  George  LI.  Whitney,  of  Mechanic- 
ville,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a hill  similar  to  the  one  of  last 
year,  appropriating  $25,000  for  the  purpose,  hut  differing  from 
last  year’s  measure  in  that  it  joins  the  Hew  York  State  Histori- 
cal Association  with  the  Saratoga  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  custodian  of  the  property,  to  u improve 
and  care  for  the  same  as  a public  park.”  The  hill  provides  that 
the  public  shall  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  Assemblyman  Seeley 
introduced  a similar  bill  in  the  Assembly. f 

* The  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee. 

t Neither  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee. 

i 
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TRASK  ESTATE  EOR  PUBLIC  USE. 


In  April,  1913,  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  generous 
purpose  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  of  Hew  York  City  to  devote  her  j 
splendid  estate  of  100  acres  called  Yaddo,  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  H.  Y.,  to  public  use. 

The  Yaddo  estate  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United 
States.  The  mansion  consists  of  a tower  with  two  irregular 
wings,  and  a long  extension  at  the  back,  which  includes  a forte 
cochere  mantled  with  vines.  The  house  is  of  stone  and  was 
designed  by  the  late  Spencer  Trask  himself.  It  has  225  feet 
front.  A stone  terrace  reaches  out  from  the  front  windows,  giv- 
ing a view  over  half  of  Saratoga  County.  The  estate  is  diversi- 
fied by  running  water,  little  lakes,  fine  roads,  charming  gardens, 
and  a forest  land  on  which  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  partridges  are 
found  in  abundance.  Mr.  Trask  always  took  pride  in  keeping  the 
estate  open  to  the  public,  and  Mrs.  Trask  has  welcomed  visitors 
as  freely  since  her  husband’s  death.  Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Trask 
was  forced  to  appeal  against  the  vandalism  of  some  visitors,  and 
since  then  the  public  has  treated  it  with  more  respect. 

Before  Mr.  Trask’s  sudden  death,  on  December  31,  1909,  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  on  the  Hew  York  Central  Railroad,  he  and 
Mrs.  Trask  had  agreed  that  Yaddo  should  eventually  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  benefit,  and  on  April  14,  1913,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  address  to  Saratogians  on  the  subject  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Trask’s,  made  formal  announcement 
of  this  generous  purpose.  The  use  of  the  spacious  mansion  is  to 
be  given  over  to  literary  people,  musicians  and  other  artists,  and 
the  residents  of  Saratoga  Springs  are  to  have  the  use  of  the 
grounds  and  access  to  the  memorial  room,  in  which  lectures,  con- 
certs, etc.,  are  to  take  place. 

The  benefaction  thus  announced  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trask.  The  latter  has 
throughout  her  life  been  devoted  to  humanitarian  and  altruistic 
work;  and  has  been  a prolific  writer  on  such  subjects.  Among  her 
books  are  Eree  Hot  Bound,  Mors  et  Victoria,  Hight  and  Morn- 
ing, King  Alfred’s  Jewel,  and  In  the  Vanguard,  the  last  named 
being  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  movement* 
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(FIRST  KNOWN  PETROLEUM  WELL  IN  CUBA, 


N. 


Y. 


During  the  past  two  years  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
desirability  of  preserving  in  some  manner  the  first  petroleum  well 
of  which  we  have  a record  in  this  country,  and  which  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  The  enormous 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  its  subsidiaries  gives 
I this  petroleum  spring  in  Cuba  a peculiar  historic  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people. 

The  spring  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Seneca  Indian  reservation  of 
640  acres,  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  Allegany  County,  about 
two  miles  northwest  of  Cuba  village  and  twelve  miles  northeast  of 
I Olean,  in  the  adjacent  county.  It  was  visited  by  French  half  a 
century  before  Hennepin  visited  and  depicted  Niagara  Falls. 

In  a letter,  dated  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  23,  1902,  Mr. 
Charles  Butts  gave  to  Mr.  John  S.  Minard,  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  the 
following  quotations: 


“ The  earliest  reference  to  petroleum  in  North  America  is 
found  in  Sagard’s  Histoire  du  Canada  (1632)  in  a letter  in  which 
a Franciscan  missionary,  Joseph  de  la  Roche  d’ Allion,  mentions 
the  springs  in  what  is  now  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Johnson’s  Cyclo- 
paedia, article  on  Petroleum.) 

“ Petroleum  in  North  America  was  first  mentioned  by  a Fran- 
ciscan missionary,  Joseph  de  la  Roche  d’ Allion  in  a letter  written 
in  1629  and  published  in  “ Sagard’s  Histoire  du  Canade  (1636).” 
(Encyclpaedia  Britannica,  article  on  Petroleum.) 

“ Joseph  Delaroch  Dallion,  a French  missionary,  having  pene- 
trated into  the  Lake  Erie  wilderness,  now  a part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  describes  the  section  visited  in  a letter  dated  July  18, 
1627,  and  mentions  among  other  things  ‘ a good  kind  of  oil  which 
the  Indians  called  Antonontons.’  The  oil  was  doubtless  secured 
from  a spring  near  the  present  town  of  Cuba  in  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y.”  (Compilation  by  “ Oil  City  Derrick.”)  ) 


For  the  following  historical  details  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Minard,  who  has  been  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  spring : 
The  Seneca  Indians  own  the  land  containing  the  spring  and 
always  have  owned  it,  for  at  the  Treaty  of  Big  Tree,  in  1797, 
when  the  Senecas  sold  their  land  in  western  New  York,  the  oil 
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spring  was  one  of  the  eleven  reservations  they  made.  This  reser- 
vation was  one  mile  square  with  the  spring  or  pool  in  the  center. 
The  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  were  run  by  Augustus  Por- 
ter in  September,  1798.  The  spring  or  pool  was  once  described 
as  being  25  feet  in  diameter,  but  now  appears  to  be  somewhat 
smaller. 

A Seneca  legend  says  that  originally  the  water  was  clear,  with 
no  oil  on  the  surface,  that  the  spring  had  no  bottom,  and  that  it 
had  no  apparent  inlet  or  outlet.  On  those  accounts  it  was  invested 
with  a high  degree  of  interest.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  long 
ago.  One  day  a fat  old  squaw,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
phenomenon,  came  a long  distance  to  see  it,  and  being  very  curious, 
she  resolved  herself  into  a committee  of  investigation,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  her  examination  of  the  spring.  She  ventured  so  far 
that  her  feet  slipped,  and,  falling  in,  was  never  more  seen.  Since 
that  time  the  scum  or  oil  which  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  been 
the  object  of  visitors,  who  have  .traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  see 
it,  has  been  described  in  somewhat  different  manners  by  different 
explorers. 

Under  date  of  Albany,  September  3,  1700,  Lord  Bellomont,  in 
a letter  of  instructions  to  Col.  Romer,  His  Majesty’s  Chief  Engi- 
neer in  America,  used  these  words:  “ You  are  to  go  and  visit 

the  Well  or  Spring,  which  is  eight  miles  beyond  the  Seneca’s  fur- 
ther castle,  which  it  is  said  blazes  up  in  a flame,  when  a lighted, 
coal  is  put  into  it.”  The  further  castle  was  evidently  the  Indian 
Village  which,  as  late  as  1763,  was  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Belvidere. 

In  1721,  the  Father  Charlevoix  passed  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  writing  from  Fort  Niagara,  said  this, 
among  other  things,  of  the  Genesee  River : 

“ The  course  of  this  river  is  one  hundred  leagues,  and  when  you 
have  gone  up  it  about  sixty  leagues,  you  have  but  then  to  go  by 
land,  to  arrive  at  the  Ohio,  called  La  Belle  Riviere.  The  place 
where  we  meet  it  is  called  Ganos,  where  an  officer  worthy  of  credit 
and  the  same  from  whom  I learned  what  I have  just  mentioned, 
assured  me  that  he  had  seen  a fountain,  the  water  of  which  is  like 
oil,  and  tastes  like  iron.” 
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The  officer  to  whom  Charlevoix  thus  alludes  is  said  by  authori- 
tative historians  to  have  been  Chabert  Joncaire,  a Frenchman, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  living  in  the  Seneca  Country. 

The  scum  or  oil  which  rose  upon  the  surface  of  the  spring  is 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  first  petroleum  of  which 
printed  mention  has  been  found  in  North  America.  To  this  oil 
the  Indians  ascribed  marvelous  healing  properties.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a cure-all  for  the  many  diseases  which  afflicted  them. 
After  the  whites  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  they  made  as  free 
use  of  it  as  did  the  Indians,  and  used  it  on  domestic  animals.  The 
Indians  obtained  it  by  spreading  their  blankets  upon  the  surface, 
then  wringing  them  out  and  catching  the  oil  in  convenient  recep- 
tacles. Labeled  “ Seneca  Oil,”  it  was  taken  long  distances  and 
sold  in  the  pioneer  drug  stores.  Surface  indications  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  encouraged  the  drilling  of  a number  of  wells,  one 
being  sunk  in  the  very  edge  of  the  pool  and  another  near  by. 
At  one  time  a tank  was  sunk  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  the  oil.  Oil  in  paying  quantities  was  not  found,  and 
there  is  but  little  indication  of  oil  on  the  surface. 

Even  if  this  spring  did  not  yield  oil  as  profusely  as  other  wells 
in  the  country,  it  has  an  extremely  interesting  history,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  found  to  preserve  and  mark 
it  as  an  historic  landmark. 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

Opinion  of  United  States  Attorney-General. 

The  history  of  Niagara  Falls  is  continuous.  Those  who  plan 
for  the  diversion  of  the  water  for  commercial  purposes  u neither 
slumber  nor  sleep,”  and  what,  with  the  complicated  four-sided 
fight  between  the  power  interests,  who  want  to  get  more  water,  and 
the  friends  of  Niagara,  wTho  want  to  limit  the  diversions,  and 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  Government  for 
the  right  to  control  the  disposition  of  the  water,  the  situation  is 
not  allowed  to  rest. 

The  status  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  our  last  Report  was  that 
on  March  4,  1913,  the  Burton  Act,  which  restricted  to  15,600 
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cubic  feet  per  second  the  amount  of  water  which  could  be  diverted 
on  the  American  side  above  the  falls,  lapsed,  and  on  April  7,  1913, 
Senator  Burton  offered  a joint  resolution  to  renew  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  March  4,  1915.  The  resolution,  however, 
has  failed  to  pass. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  President  requested  the  Hon.  J. 
C.  McReynolds,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
him  an  opinion  as  to  the  Executive’s  authority  under  the  circum- 
stances. Under  date  of  August  14,  1913,  the  Attorney-General 
rendered  the  following  opinion : 

Department  of  Justice, 

August  14,  1913. 

Sir. — I have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  19,  1913, 
desiring  my  opinion  on  certain  questions  concerning  the  Niagara 
River. 

You  inquire  as  to  your  authority  under  any  existing  act  of  Con- 
gress or  under  Article  Y of  the  treaty  proclaimed  May  13,  1910 
(36  Stat.  2448),  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
control  the  amount  and  manner  of  diversions  of  water  for  power 
purposes  on  the  American  side  of  the  river;  and  whether  under 
the  treaty  you  may  restrict  the  quantity  to  be  diverted  for  such 
purposes  to  less  than  the  maximum  limit  authorized  therein. 

Aside  from  the  treaty,  the  only  provision  of  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  is  section  10  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1121,  1151),  which  provides  that: 

“ . . . it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  excavate  or  fill,  or  in  any  manner  to  alter 

or  modify  the  course,  location,  condition,  or  capacity  of,  any  port,  roadstead, 
haven,  harbor,  canal,  lake,  harbor  or  refuge,  or  inclosure  within  the  limits  of 
any  breakwater,  or  of  the  channel  of  any  navigable  water  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  work  has  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  prior  to  beginning  the  same.” 

I am  of  opinion  that  under  this  law  any  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Niagara  River  in  such  quantity  as  substantially  to  interfere 
with  the  navigable  capacity  of  that  river  or  the  connected  lakes, 
or  which  in  any  substantial  degree  alters  or  modifies  the  course, 
location,  or  channel  of  either  of  those  waterways,  is  prohibited 
unless  in  advance  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Whether  any  particular 
diversion  amounts  to  a substantial  interference  with  navigation  is 
a question  of  fact  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
officials  named  and  while  their  conclusion  is  doubtless  not  final, 
yet  it  would  certainly  be  very  persuasive  if  appealed  from. 
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Any  such  prohibited  diversions  that  may  be  discovered  should 
he  reported  to  this  Department,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  stop  and 
prevent  them  by  injunction  or  by  criminal  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  same  act. 

Under  the  treaty  your  authority  is  not  limited  to  the  preven- 
tion of  interference  with  navigation,  but  extends  to  the  regulation 
or  supervision  of  diversions  for  power  purposes  within  a daily 
maximum,  in  the  aggregate,  of  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  and  to  the  prevention  of  any  diversion  whatever  for  such 
purposes  in  excess  of  that  maximum. 

The  treaty  provision  is  as  follows : 

“Article  V. 

“ The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  diver- 
sion of  waters  from  the  Niagara  River  so  that  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
flow  of  the  stream  shall  not  be  appreciably  affected.  It  is  the  desire  of  both 
Parties  to  accomplish  this  object  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  investments 
which  have  already  been  made  in  the  construction  of  power  plants  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  river  under  grants  of  authority  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  under  licenses  authorized  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

“ So  long  as  this  treaty  shall  remain  in  force,  no  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  from  the  natural  course  and  stream 
thereof  shall  be  permitted  except  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  extent  herein- 
after provided. 

“ The  United  States  may  authorize  and  permit  the  diversion  within  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  voters  of  said  river  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
for  powTer  purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a daily  diversion  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

“ The  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  may  authorize  and  permit  the  diversion  within  the  Province  of 
Ontario  of  the  waters  of  said  river  above,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  povrer 
purposes,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a daily  diversion  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-six  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

“ The  prohibitions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  diversion  of  water 
for  sanitary  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for  the  service  of  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation.” 

That  the  subject  matter  of  this  treaty,  namely,  the  regulation 
of  the  boundary  waters  between  this  country  and  Canada,  being, 
by  its  very  nature,  beyond  the  competency  either  of  Congress  or 
the  States,  is  one  peculiarly  within  the  treaty  making  power  as  has 
always  been  understood,  cannot  be  doubted  (22  Op.  214).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  treaty  is  part  of  the  “ supreme  law  of  the  land  ” 
and  has  the  same  force  and  effect  and  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  act  of  Congress  expressed  in  like  terms. 
(Ware  v.  Hylton,  3 Dali.  199,  217,  281.)  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  in  the  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  580,  598,  599 : 

“ A treaty,  then,  is  a law  of  the  land  as  an  act  of  Congress  is, 

whenever  its  provisions  prescribe  a rule  by  which  the  rights  of  the  private 
citizen  or  subject  may  be  determined.  And  when  such  rights  are  of  a nature 
to  be  enforced  in  a court  of  justice,  that  court  resorts  to  the  treaty  for  a rule 
of  decision  for  the  case  before  it  as  it  would  to  a statute.” 
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It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
provides  for  or  contemplates  some  further  action  by  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government,  an  act  of  Congress  may  be  neces- 
sary before  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  can  he  effectively  carried 
out  (Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 Pet.  253;  Turner  v.  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  5 McLean,  344,  347),  hut  in  my  judgment  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty  relating  to  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Niagara  Biver  were  intended  to  operate  presently  and  addi- 
tional legislation  is  not  necessary.  An  appropriate  act  of  Con- 
gress might  merely  repeat  the  language  of  the  treaty  and  certainly 
it  would  be  your  duty  to  enforce  by  all  appropriate  means  an  act 
of  Congress  drawn  in  these  terms.  I can  see  no  valid  distinction 
between  the  provision  now  in  question  and  those  provisions  of 
other  treaties  which  have  been  held  by  high  authority  to  be  self- 
executing. (United  States  v.  Percheman,  7 Pet,  51,  Marshall, 
C.  J. : United  States  v.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  93  U.  S.  188, 
196 ; The  British  Prisoners,  1 Woodbury  & Minot,  66 ; 4 Op.  201, 
209,  210;  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258.) 

In  thus  executing  the  treaty  you  may  use  any  of  the  agencies 
ordinarily  adopted  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  You  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts,  or  you  may  employ 
directly  the  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
military  forces  thereof.  As  was  said  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice,  Marshall,  in  arguing  the  case  of  Jonathan  Robbins  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Annals  of  Congress,  Sixth  Con- 
gress, 614)  : 

“ The  treaty,  which  is  a law,  enjoins  the  performance  of  a particular  object. 
The  person  who  is  to  perform  this  object  is  marked  out  by  the  Constitution, 
since  the  person  is  named  who  conducts  the  foreign  intercourse,  and  is  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
performed,  the  force  of  the  nation,  are  in  the  hands  of  this  person.  Ought 
not  this  person  to  perform  the  object,  although  the  particular  mode  of  using 
the  means  has  not  been  prescribed?  Congress,  unquestionably,  may  prescribe 
the  mode,  and  Congress  may  devolve  on  others  the  whole  execution  of  the 
contract;  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  seems  the  duty  of  the  executive  department 
to  execute  the  contract  by  any  means  it  possesses.” 

I am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  interfere 
with  any  diversion  within  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  for  power  pur- 
poses, exceeding  a daily  maximum,  in  the  aggregate,  of  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  If  that  maximum  be  not  ex- 
ceeded, the  terms  of  the  treaty  are,  as  between  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  satisfied.  The  stipulation,  however,  that  “ the  United 
States  may  authorize  and  permit  ” the  diversion'  of  waters  to  that 
extent,  clearly  places  the  subject,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
Congress  to  the  contrary,  under  your  supervision,  to  the  end  that 
the  maximum  may  not  be  exceeded. 
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You  further  inquire  whether  under  existing  law  you  have  any 
authority  to  control  the  importation  into  this  country  from 
Canada  of  electric  current  generated  by  water  power  from  the 
Niagara  River. 

In  my  opinion  the  lapse  of  the  Burton  Act  (34.  St  at.  626), 
which  contained  the  only  direct  legislation  regarding  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity  from  Canada,  has  left  you  free  to  control 
the  matter  under  your  plenary  power  to  prevent  any  physical 
connection  (not  authorized  by  Congress)  between  any  foreign 
country  and  the  United  States. 

The  executive  power  (subject,  of  course,  to  affirmative  control 
by  Congress)  has  been  recognized  as  controlling  the  laying  of 
cables  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  (22  Op. 
13,  408,  514;  29  Op.  579,  583),  and  in  the  only  case  in  court 
upon  the  subject,  United  States  v.  La  Compagnie  Francaise  des 
Cables  Telegraphiques,  77  Fed.  496)  Judge  Lacombe  expressed 
as  follows  the  same  opinion,  though  in  that  particular  case  he 
refused  a preliminary  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the  cable  had 
already  been  laid : 

“ It  is  thought  that  the  main  proposition  advanced  by  complainant’s  coun- 
sel is  a sound  one,  and  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Government, 
no  one,  alien  or  native,  has  any  right  to  establish  a physical  connection  be- 
tween the  shores  of  this  country  and  that  of  any  foreign  nation.  Such  con- 
sent may  be  implied  as  well  as  expressed,  and  whether  it  shall  be  granted 
or  refused  is  a political  question,  which,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action, 
would  seem  to  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Executive  to  decide.  As  was 
intimated  upon  the  argument,  it  is  further  thought  that  the  Executive  may 
effectually  enforce  its  decision  without  the  aid  of  the  courts.  . . .” 

The  principle  has  been  acted  upon  frequently  in  our  dealings 
with  foreign  nations  (Moore  Dig.  of  International  Law,  Yol.  II, 
pp.  463,  466),  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly  established. 

These  authorities  are  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  and  in 
the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  you  may  not  only  prohibit 
the  importation  of  electrical  power  to  this  country  from  Canada, 
but  may  also  grant  permission  therefor  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  to  you  may  seem  good. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  McReynolds. 

To  the  President. 

The  Cline  Bill. 

On  April  13,  1913,  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Cline,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a bill 
(II.  R.  2498)  “ for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the 
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Niagara  River  above  the  Palls  of  Niagara  and  for  other  purposes.” 
The  bill  prohibits  the  diversion  of  water  except  under  permit  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  re- 
vocable permits  for  the  diversion  of  15,600  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  permits  may  he  revoked  if  this  diversion  interferes  with  the 
navigation  of  the  stream,  or  its  efficiency  as  a means  of  national 
defense,  or  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  falls ; or  if  the  grantee  shall 
not  comply  with  State  regulations  ; or  if  the  water  taken  is  not 
used  to  its  fullest  efficiency.  The  bill  requires  that  due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  existing  investments.  Grantees  may  be  required 
to  reconstruct  their  plants  if  the  Secretary  of  War  does  not  deem 
them  efficient.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant  permits  for 
the  admission  of  not  to  exceed  250,000  horsepower  of  electrical 
energy  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations in  regard  thereto.  The  bill  provides  penalties  for  its 
violation.  It  is  to  remain  in  effect  during  the  life  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  proclaimed  May  13,  1910. 

The  bill  is  now  pending. 

Around  this  and  similar  measures  is  waged  a contest  between 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  for  the  control  of  the  Niagara 
waters.  The  State  authorities  claim  that  when  Congress  has  de- 
termined the  amount  of  water  which  can  safely  be  diverted  from 
the  river,  Congress  can  go  no  further  and  that  then  the  State  has 
the  right  to  decide  to  whom  the  privilege  of  diversion  shall  he 
granted.  The  advocates  of  Federal  control,  on  the  other  hand, 
point  to  the  prodigality  of  the  State  with  the  waters  of  Niagara 
in  times  past  and  argue  that  the  State  cannot  be  trusted  in  the 
matter.  The  controversy  involves  not  only  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  the  scenery  of  Niagara,  but  also  difficult  and 
abstruse  legal  questions  of  State  or  Federal  control. 

Bill  to  Revoke  Niagara  Charters. 

One  of  the  most  radical  measures  bearing  on  this  subject,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State,  is  that  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
on  March  12,  1914,  by  the  joint  legislative  committee  headed  by 
Senator  H.  P.  Yelte  of  Brooklyn  which  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Niagara  River  for  power 
purposes.  The  hill  recommends  the  passage  of  a bill  under  which 
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the  charters  of  several  Niagara  water  companies  would  be  re- 
pealed and  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  a State-wide  policy,  would 
take  under  its  own  direction  the  development  of  power  from  the 
Niagara  River.  The  companies  whose  charters  would  be  repealed 
if  the  bill  should  pass  are  the  Niagara  County  Irrigation  and 
Water  Supply  Company,  the  The  Model  Town  Company,  now 
known  as  the  Niagara  Power  and  Development  Company,  the 
Lower  Niagara  River  Power  and  Water  Supply  Company,  and 
i the  Niagara,  Lockport  and  Ontario  Power  Company. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  diversion  of  water  by  the 
Niagara  Race  Company,  which  is  now  made,  be  stopped,  and  that 
without  the  confirmation  of  any  rights,  claimed  on  any  relation 
with  the  State,  an  agreement  be  made  by  the  Hydraulic  Power 
I Company  of  Niagara  Falls  as  to  the  amount  of  water  they  may 
divert,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  legislation  be  had  to  that  effect. 

This  Society  has  taken  no  position  on  this  measure,  and  mentions 
! it  only  as  a part  of  the  history  of  the  Niagara  situation.* 

A Bill  to  Illuminate  Niagara  Falls. 

On  January  21,  1914,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Williams  of  Niagara 
County  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a bill  (Int.  No.  88)  for  the 
illumination  of  Niagara  Falls  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Canadian  authorities.  It  provides  that  the 
j Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls  may 
[jointly  with  the  Ontario  authorities  arrange  for  the  construction 
j and  operation  of  a plant,  either  on  the  New  York  side  or  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River  for  the  nightly  illumination 
i of  the  falls  by  electric  lights.  The  bill  stipulates  that  the  State 
I of  New  York  shall  not  expend  more  than  $50,000  as  its  share  of 
! the  cost  of  constructing  the  plant  and  that  the  Canadians  shall 
spend  as  much  more.  The  bill  appropriates  $50,000  for  this  pur- 
pose and  $2,500  for  operating  expenses  for  one  year.* 

The  Trustees  of  this  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  January,  1914, 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  who  objected  to  the 


* These  bills  failed  to  pass. 
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artificial  illumination  of  the  falls  on  aesthetic  grounds  and  be-  i 
cause  they  had  not  the  police  force  necessary  for  the  control  of  the1  i 
crowds  which  would  he  attracted  to  the  reservation  at  night. 

WEBSTER’S  BIRTHPLACE  IH  ERAHKLIH,  H.  H. 

On  August  28,  1913,  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Webster  in  Erank- 
lin,  H.  H.,  was  formally  dedicated  as  a public  memorial  with  ex- 
ercises which  lasted  two  days.  The  house  in  which  the  great  1 
American  statesman  was  horn  on  January  18,  1Y82,  was  for  many  ( 
years  an  outpost  of  civilization,  being  the  last  house  on  the  Indian!  ^ 
trail  to  Canada.  The  building  has  been  preserved  and  dedicated  1 
to  public  use  chiefly  through  the  initiative  of  Hon.  William  E.l  3 
Chandler,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Havy  and  formerly  United  States]  ^ 
Senator  from  that  State.  At  the  dedicating  exercises,  Governor  * 
Samuel  D.  Eelker  of  Hew  Hampshire,  ex-Congressman  Samuel  ; 
McCall  of  Massachusetts,  Chief  Justice  F.  M.  Parsons,  and  others  ^ 
spoke,  and  Senator  Gallinger  and  exJSenator  Chandler  were  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  James  O.  Lyford  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Moses  respec-  * 
tively. 

a 

CLEVELAHD  MEMORIAL  ROAD  AT  TAMWORTH,  H.  H.  1 
In  our  previous  Reports  we  have  mentioned  the  preservation  of]  ^ 
President  Cleveland’s  birthplace  in  Caldwell,  H.  J.,  as  a public  3 
memorial  by  the  Cleveland  Birthplace  Memorial  Association  under  11 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  now  President  of  the  Uni-  11 
versity  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  and  State  Commissioner  of  ^ 
Education ; and  now  it  is  our  pleasure  to  record  another  accom-  * 
plishment  upon  Dr.  Finley’s  initiative,  namely,  the  Grover  Cleve-  ^ 
land  Memorial  Road  at  Tamworth,  H.  H.  (See  plates  59  to  61.)  1 
President  Cleveland  spent  may  of  the  summer  days  of  his  last 
years  on  Stevenson  Hill,  in  that  town,  where  he  owned  a house 
and  farm.  One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  after  he  acquired  " 
the  property  was  to  build  a new  straight  road  with  easy  grade  up  '' 
the  hillside  in  place  of  an  old  crooked  and  difficult  road  and  to  ^ 
give  it  to  the  town.  At  an  u old  home  week  ” gathering  in  Tam- 
worth he  once  said  to  his  neighbors  : 

“ I anticipate  there  will  be  (a  hundred  years  hence)  a highway  ' 
winding  with  easy  grade  around  the  steep  on  Stevenson  Hill,]  1 
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1 which  for  a century  will  have  made  less  strenuous  the  toil  of  man 
and  beast.  Perhaps,  according  to  the  new  standards  of  honorable 
mention  I have  suggested,  it  may  not  be  thought  amiss  to  recall 
the  fact  that  I laid  out  and  constructed  it.” 

After  President  Cleveland’s  death,  the  Grover  Cleveland 
Memorial  Road  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting this  particular  stretch  of  the  highway  into  a memorial 
of  the  President.  The  Committee  consisted  — and  , with  the 
^exception  of  Mr.  Gilder,  who  died  in  1909,  still  consists  — of 
President  Finley  as  Chairman,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Mr.  John  D.  Boy  den  of  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder  of  New  York,  Charles  S.  ITamlin,  LL.  D.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  of  New  York,  Dean  Howard 
McClenahan  of  Princeton  University,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Colgate  of 
No.  55  John  Street,  New  York.  The  last  named  gentleman  is 
Treasurer. 

By  means  of  funds  which  were  collected  mostly  in  small  sums 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  'States  and  chiefly  from  those  who 
(knew  President  Cleveland,  the  road  has  been  improved  and  given 
a monumental  character.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  entrance  to 
the  road  is  marked  by  two  large  boulders,  and  a stone  wall  has 
been  built  along  the  road  up  to  where  it  turns  to  join  the  old  road 
again,  a distance  of  a third  of  a mile.  The  monumental  wall  is 
!|  unique.  It  is  a single  wall,  built  of  boulders,  many  of  which 
[weigh  a ton  and  a half  or  two  tons.  In  places,  where  it  serves 
partly  as  a retaining  wall,  it  is  twelve  feet  high,  although  only  five 
feet  shows  above  the  road.  Dr.  Finley  has  caused  Lombardy  pop- 
lars and  a barberry  hedge  to  be  planted  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
road,  but  other  trees  of  longer  life  will  be  planted  to  replace  the 
poplars  when  they  are  gone. 

The  building  of  the  Cleveland  Road  on  Stevenson  Hill  in  Tam- 
worth  has  elicited  the  interesting  fact  — previously  unknown  to 
the  projectors  of  the  Cleveland  Road  - — that  there  is  a Stevenson 
Road  in  Samoa. 

Dr.  Finley  writes  to  us  of  the  Cleveland  Road: 

“ It  seems  to  me  a particularly  appropriate  memorial  for  Mr. 
Cleveland.  But  I hope  it  will  be  the  first  of  many  such  roads  in 
this  country  built  in  memory  of  great  democratic  citizens,  for  a 
road  is  the  most  democratic  thing  in  our  country  except  possibly 
the  school.” 
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BUCKMAH  T A VERA,  LEXIHGTOH,  MASS. 

An  interesting  landmark  preserved  in  Massachusetts  in  1913  is 
the  old  Buckman  Tavern  in  Lexington,  Mass.  It  was  built  in 
1690  and  used  originally  as  a tavern.  The  first  Lexington  post- 
office  was  located  in  its  ell.  In  this  building  the  Minute  Men  of 
the  Revolution  met,  and  the  building  itself  was  a witness  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Lexington.  The  manner  in  which  the  building 
was  made  a public  monument  has  been  communicated  to  us  by 
Dr.  J.  O.  Tilton,  Chairman  of  the  Lexington  Park  Board,  as 
follows : 

On  the  death  of  the  last  owner  of  the  Buckman  Tavern  estate, 
a movement  of  the  citizens  of  the  Town  of  Lexington,  carried  on 
by  the  Lexington  Historical  Society,  resulted  in  a Town  Meeting 
at  which  it  was  voted  that  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
$12,000  by  the  Historical  Society  (members  of  the  Society  or 
citizens  of  the  town  acting  with  them)  the  town  would  give 
$30,000,  making  a total  of  $42,000  to  buy  the  whole  estate  for  an 
addition  to  the  public  park  system  of  Lexington.  The  Park  Com- 
missioners bought  the  property  on  July  28th,  1913.  The  tavern 
is  to  be  renovated  and  repaired  by  the  Historical  Society  and  be 
nominally  under  their  control  so  long  as  they  keep  it  in  repair  and 
preserve  it.  The  grounds  go  towards  enlarging  the  Common,  which 
is  part  of  Lexington  Park  System,  which  was  adopted  at  the  town 
meeting  in  March,  1913. 

SCITHATE,  MASS.,  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  A MEMORIAL. 

The  town  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  is  endeavoring  to  secure  an  unusual 
and  interesting  memorial  in  the  old  lighthouse  where,  during  the 
War  of  1812,  Rebecca  and  Abigail  Bates  are  said  to  have  fright- 
ened off  a British  ship  by  playing  a fife  and  drum  and  giving  the 
impression  that  the  place  was  garrisoned.  On  February  10,  1914, 
a bill  (H.  R.  13,181)  was  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  the  lighthouse  and  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  to  the  town  of  Scituate  for  $1,000,  provided  the 
town  shall  maintain  the  lighthouse  as  an  historic  landmark.  The 
bill  is  pending  at  the  time  of  this  report. 
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STUYVESANT  MONUMENT  IN  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

A notable  monument  to  the  last  of  the  Dutch  Directors-General 
of  New  Netherland,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  was  dedicated  in  Bergen 
Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  October  18,  1913.  The  monument, 
consisting  of  a handsome  stone  wayside  seat,  surmounted  by  a 
I bronze  statue  of  Stuyvesant,  cost  $15,000  and  was  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Massey  Rhind. 

Before  the  dedication  there  was  a parade  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment, N.  G.,  N.  J.,  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  800  school  chil- 
dren, the  Manresa  Hall  cadets,  and  a detachment  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Joseph  H.  Brensinger 
was  the  Grand  Marshal.  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Henry  H.  Brinker- 
hoff  was  Marshal  of  the  first  division  of  the  parade,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  Marshal  of  the 
second.  The  fife  and  drum  corps  of  School  IT  began  the  exer- 
I cises  with  the  reveille  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  sang  “ The 
, Star-Spangled  Banner  ” as  the  monument  was  unveiled.  Gover- 
nor Fielder  reviewed  the  parade  and  made  an  address.  The  Mon- 
ument Committee  and  guests  marched  from  the  Carteret  Club  to 
the  square,  where  Mr.  John  P.  Landrine  presided  over  the  cere- 
j monies.  The  invocation  was  offered  by  Bishop  Edwin  S.  Lines  of 
Newark.  The  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Daniel  Van  Winkle, 
President  of  the  Hudson  County  Historical  Society,  and  Mayor 
Mark  M.  Eagan  received  it  on  behalf  of  Jersey  City.  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Breet,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  founded 
in  1660,  and  Rev.  Roger  McGinley,  rector  of  St.  Aldan's  Church, 
also  took  part. 

FORT  NONSENSE,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  and  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  as  a public  park  the  site  of  Fort  Nonsense  in  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J. 

Fort  Nonsense  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  a long,  narrow  ridge,  called  Kemble  Mountain,  which 
extends  in  a northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction,  having  an 
elevation  of  597  feet  above  tide  level  and  about  250  feet  above  the 
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general  level  of  Morristown.  It  is  about  a half  a mile  southwest 
of  the  Court  House  and  is  reached  from  the  main  street  by  a steep 
ascent  through  Court  Street  and  a footpath  through  the  unim- 
proved ground  lying  between  the  southern  terminus  of  Court 
Street  and  the  summit.  It  is  marked  by  a rough  granite  stone 
about  four  feet  high,  bearing  the  following  inscription. 

This  Stone  Marks  the  Site  of 
FORT  NONSENSE 
An  Earthwork  Built  by  the 
Continental  Army  in  the 
Winter  of  1779-80. 

Erected  by  the 

Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey 
1888. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  our  representative  to  the  site  of  the 
fort  in  the  summer  of  1913,  the  outline  of  the  northwest  bastion, 
within  which  the  stone  stands,  and  part  of  the  curtain  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  northeast  bastion,  were  plainly  noticeable  by  the 
trained  eye,  but  were  so-  nearly  obliterated  as  not  to  be  recognizable 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  military  plans.  The  remainder  of 
the  fort  was  completely  obliterated,  and  the  site  of  the  eastern 
porlion  was  being  plowed,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  road- 
making. 

The  history  of  the  fort  is  given  by  Benson  J.  Tossing  in  his 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution.  Tossing,  who  visited  the 
site  in  1848,  says: 

“ The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a tableland  with  steep 
slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a high  ridge  called  Kimble’s 
Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  town,  its  summit 
commanding  a magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country  and 
considerably  resorted  to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  American  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during 
the  winter  of  1179-80;  and  upon  the  same  ridge,  which  termin- 
ates abruptly  at  the  village,  half  a mile  from  the  green,  are  the 
remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  The  embankments  and  ditches  and 
the  remains  of  the  blockhouses  of  Fort  Nonsense  are  very  prom- 
inent and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly 
traced  among  the  trees.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
all  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to  counteract  the 
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demoralizing  effect  of  idleness.  The  American  army  was  com- 
fortably hutted  and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to 
make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington  foresaw  the  evil 
tendency  of  idleness  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
fort  upon  a hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to 
complete  it,  and  when  the  winter  encampment  broke  up  in  the 
spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned.” 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  due  to  the  activity  of  real 
estate  operators  who  were  planning  to  develop  the  property  into 
building  lots.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  F.  A.  Weber  Com- 
pany. 

On  June  7,  1913,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  appointed  a Park 
Commission  consisting  of  ex-Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  Treas- 
urer Daniel  S.  Voorhees,  Mrs.  George  R.  Beach  of  Jersey  City, 
Mrs.  Willard  W.  Cutler  of  Morristown,  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James  of 
Madison,  Mrs.  George  M.  Lamonte  of  Bound  Brook,  Mrs.  David 
H.  Rowland  of  Plainfield,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  White  of  Red  Bank,  and 
Messrs.  Euguene  S.  Burke  of  Morristown,  Samuel  S.  Childs  of 
Bemardsville,  William  F.  Groves  of  Elizabeth,  Frederick  W.  Hope 
of  Red  Bank,  John  D.  Hopper  of  Paterson,  J.  E.  Hulshizer  of 
Bernard sville,  Edward  B.  Kelley  of  Dover,  James  J.  Lyons  of 
j Morristown,  Gen.  E.  P.  Meany  of  Convent,  Wm.  W.  Mount  of 
Englishtown,  Edward  D.  Neighbour  of  Dover,  Henry  B.  Neise  of 
Jersey  City,  Frank  A.  Phillips  of  Lambertsville,  John  D.  Probst 
; of  Englewood,  and  Francis  E.  Woodruff  of  Morristown.  Gen. 
Meany  is  President  and  Mrs.  Cutler  is  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Morristown  during  the  encamp- 
ment of  1779-80,  when  Fort  Nonsense  was  built,  is  still  stand- 
| ing  about  1,750  feet  southeast  of  the  railroad  station  in  a tract  of 
nine  acres  bounded  by  Morris  Avenue,  Lafayette  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington Place  and  Division  Street.  It  is  owned  and  maintained  by 
the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey  and  contains  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  collection  of  relics  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Periods.  The  public  is  admitted  free. 

8 
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ATLANTIC  COAST  SCENERY. 

Its  Answer  to  the  Question:  Is  the  Coast  Sinking ? 

At  the  public  meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  jointly  with  that  institution,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  14,  1914,  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  this  Society,  an  extremely  interesting 
lecture  was  given  by  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Physiography  at  Columbia  University,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  “ The  Scenery  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  its  Answer  to  the 
question:  Is  the  Coast  Sinking.”  During  the  preceding  week  a 
disastrous  storm  had  raged  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  doing  great 
damage  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  and  other  places.  At  Seab right  par- 
ticularly the  violent  wave-action  eroded  the  sandy  shore,  under- 
mined buildings,  and  worked  great  destruction  to  property.  (See 
plates  62  to  64.)  The  invasion  of  the  sea  revived  the  old  question 
as  to  whether  the  Atlantic  coast  is  subsiding.  Professor  Johnson 
demonstrated  very  clearly  that  while  in  long  stretches  of  geo- 
logical time  there  have  been  various  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  continental  coast,  there  had  not  been  within  historic  times  any 
appreciable  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the 
United  States.  He  attributed  the  invasion  of  the  sea  during  the 
recent  storm  to  the  natural  action  of  the  waves  in  eating  away  the 
sandy  shore. 

As  the  geological  process  responsible  for  the  details  of  coast 
scenery  is  wave  action,  the  lecturer  first  directed  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  some  striking  views  showing  storm  waves  in  the 
open  ocean  and  on  rocky  coasts.  To  show  more  clearly  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  wave  attack,  pictures  of  houses  and  hotels 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast  demolished  by  the  January  storm  were 
then  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  ability  of  waves  to  accomplish 
shore  erosion  was  thus  strikingly  brought  out. 

The  speaker  explained  that  coastal  scenery  does  not  depend 
solely  on  wave  action,  however.  The  form  of  the  land  mass 
against  which  the  ocean  waters  originally  come  to  rest  is  also  an 
important  factor.  If  a region  of  hills  and  valleys  is  depressed, 
the  hills  project  as  peninsulas  or  islands  and  the  valleys  are 
submerged  to  form  bays,  giving  the  highly  irregular,  ragged 
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“ shorelines  of  submergence.7’  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is 
elevated  the  ocean  comes  to  rest  against  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
uplifted  sea-floor,  and  we  have  the  very  simple,  relatively  straight 
“ shoreline  of  emergence.”  Upon  these  two  main  types  of  shore- 
lines the  waves  perform  their  work,  eroding  cliffs  here  and  de- 
positing beaches  there,  giving  infinite  variety  to  the  scenery  of  the 
shore  zone. 

A large  number  of  views  of  the  typical  scenery  of  both  classes 
of  shorelines  in  all  stages  of  development  were  then  shown,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  finest  scenic  points  on  European  and  American 
coasts.  The  lecturer  next  demonstrated  that  there  were  repeated 
minor  oscillations  of  land  and  sea-level  by  exhibiting  illustra- 
tions of  elevated  beaches  showing  all  the  phenomena  of  modern 
shores,  but  raised  high  above  the  present  water  level.  To  convince 
his  hearers  that  there  was  nothing  necessarily  improbable  in  a 
theory  which  involved  historic  changes'  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  sea,  pictures  of  the  Baltic  coast  of  Sweden  were  shown,  in 
which  historic  sea-level  marks  were  visible  many  feet  above  the 
highest  reach  of  the  water  at  the  present  time. 

The  lecturer  then  stated  his  belief  that  while  changes  in  the 
level  of  land  and  sea  are  quite  possible,  there  has  been  no  such 
change  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  for  several 
thousand  years,  at  least.  lie  divided  his  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject into  three  parts:  (1)  A statement  of  the  principal  phenom- 

ena supposed  to  prove  a recent  subsidence  of  the  Atlantic  coast; 

(2)  a criticism  of  these  arguments,  illustrated  by  lantern  views 
of  Atlantic  coast  scenery,  which  made  clear  the  fact  that  all  the 
phenomena  could  be  explained  without  invoking  coastal  sinking; 

(3)  a discussion  of  certain  elements  in  the  coastal  scenery  which 
prove  long-continued  stability,  supplemented  bv  the  results  of 
recent  surveys,  which  demonstrates  that  the  land  is  still  stable  and 
has  remained  so  since  early  surveys  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast. 

Under  the  second  heading  it  was  shown  that  one  may  divide 
the  botanical  evidences  of  recent  subsidence  of  our  Atlantic  coast 
into  three  classes,  according  as  they  are  (1)  wholly  fictitious 
appearance  of  changes  of  level;  (2)  phenomena  produced  by  local 
changes  in  tidal  heights  without  any  real  change  in  the  general 
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level  of  either  land  or  sea;  and  (3)  phenomena  really  produced 
by  a sinking  of  the  land,  but  produced  so  long  ago  that  they  can 
not  properly  he  cited  as  proofs  of  a subsidence  within  the  last 
few  thousand  years.  Rapid  wave  erosion  along  the  coast,  remov- 
ing the  land  and  causing  such  great  disasters  as  those  recently 
suffered  by  Seabright  and  other  coastal  towns,  is  believed  by  some 
to  indicate  subsidence,  but  should  not  be  so  regarded.  The  same 
localities  which  are  eroded  during  unusually  violent  storms  may 
be  built  forward  again  in  calmer  weather.  Illustrations  of  coasts 
which  were  at  the  same  time  both  advancing  and  retreating  in 
closely  adjacent  areas  were  shown,  as  well  as  pictures  of  beaches 
which  had  maintained  a constant  elevation  above  the  sea,  while 
adjacent  islands  were  entirely  eroded  away.  This  indicates  that 
both  erosion  and  deposition  take  place  whether  a land  mass  changes 
its  elevation  or  remains  at  the  same  level. 

At  many  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  one  may  observe  large 
numbers  of  trees  killed  by  salt  water  so  recently  that  they  still 
stand  erect,  and  even  retain  their  branches.  These  trees  have 
often  been  cited  as  a convincing  proof  of  the  recent  progressive 
subsidence  of  the  land.  But  dead  trees  are  produced  along  the 
shore  by  the  undermining  action  of  waves,  by  the  compression  of 
peat  bogs,  and  by  other  processes  clearly  illustrated  by  numerous 
lantern  slides.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  regard  such 
trees  as  proofs  of  a sinking  of  the  land. 

Closely  allied  to  the  evidence  of  subsidence  is  that  furnished 
by  submerged  stumps.  These  are  found  along  all  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  at  depths  varying  from  a few  inches  below  high 
tide  to  ten  feet  or  more  below  low  tide  level,  and  have  been  re- 
peatedly cited  by  both  botanists  and  geologists  as  conclusive  proofs 
of  recent  subsidence.  A few  of  these  “ submerged  forests  ” have 
been  caused  by  subsidence  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  hence 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem  of  recent  changes  of  level. 
But  a study  of  the  submerged  stumps  convinces  one  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may  be  produced  indepen- 
dently of  coastal  subsidence.  Along  the  low  shores  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  the  small  waves  formed  in  the  passage 
between  the  “ Sea  Islands  ” continually  undermine  trees  and  let 
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them  down  into  the  salt  water.  So  gently  does  the  process 
operate  that  the  trees  often  remain  erect;  and  a view,  showing 
different  stages,  from  trees  still  living  on  the  edge  of  the  shore 
two  or  three  feet  above  tide,  through  others  whose  broad  spreading 
roots  were  half  undermined,  thus  allowing  the  trees  to  incline  for- 
ward and  sink  toward  the  lower  level,  to  still  others  which  had 
been  wholly  undermined  and  were  standing  nearly  upright  but 
dead  in  the  salt  water,  were  shown.  These  trees  later  break  off 
at  the  water  line  and  give  upright  submerged  stumps.  Another 
view  illustrated  the  fact  that  many  so-called  submerged  stumps 
are  merely  tap  roots  of  certain  trees  which  descend  to  a great 
depth.  The  loblolly  pine  has  a tap  root  as  large  as  its  trunk, 
which  runs  down  5 or  10  feet  and  then  sends  off  smaller  roots. 
A forest  of  such  trees  growing  on  a low  coast  may  be  attacked  by 
the  waves,  and  as  the  earth  is  removed  the  trees  die  and  finally 
break  off  at  or  below  water  level.  In  this  way  deeply  submerged 
“ stumps  ” are  produced,  which  seem  to  the  ordinary  observer  a 
convincing  proof  of  subsidence. 

The  fact  that  old  dyked  marshes  often  have  their  surfaces  below 
high  tide  level,  although  they  were  even  with  that  level  when 
originally  enclosed,  has  often  been  urged  as  an  evidence  of  coastal 
sinking.  Rut  this  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  the  normal 
result  of  settling  of  the  marsh  soil  due  to  drying  and  shrinkage 
following  the  exclusion  of  the  tide  waters.  The  Indian  shell  heaps 
found  with  their  bases  below  salt  marsh  surfaces,  and  old  corduroy 
roads  wholly  buried  in  such  marshes,  result  from  the  settling  of 
these  heavy  objects  into  the  soft  marsh  deposits  rather  than  from 
progressive  depression  of  the  whole  land  mass. 

There  is  a still  more  important  cause  of  apparent  changes  of 
level  than  those  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  local  rising  of  the 
high  tide  limit,  due  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  shore-line,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  that  the  land  is  sinking.  On  a tidal  coast,  if 
we  have  a bay  almost  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a barrier 
beach,  but  connected  with  it  by  a narrow  tidal  inlet,  the  waters  of 
the  rising  tide  in  the  sea  will  pass  through  the  tidal  inlet  with  so 
much  difficulty  that  the  surface  of  the  bay  will  rise  much  more 
slowly  than  the  surface  of  the  sea.  When  the  tide  in  the  sea  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  has  begun  to  fall,  the  surface  of  the 
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bay  will  still  remain  mucb  lower.  When  it  is  low  tide  in  the 
sea,  tlie  water  in  the  hay  will  remain  at  a higher  level,  because 
this  water  cannot  escape  fast  enough  to  maintain  equality  of  levels 
between  the  two  water  bodies.  Hence,  high  tide  level  in  the  bay 
is  lower  than  high  tide  level  in  the  sea.  It  is  evident  that  around 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  trees  and  other  fresh  water  vegetation  will 
grow  down  to  the  level  of  the  high  tide  of  the  bay,  and  thus  below 
the  high  tide  level  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Salt  marshes  in  the  bays 
will  likewise  grow  up  to  the  high  tide  level  of  the  bay,  farmers 
will  build  dikes  to  reclaim  their  marshes  at  this  same  level,  and  in 
other  wyays  the  level  will  be  so  marked  as  to  render  readily  percep- 
tible any  increase  in  the  height  of  the  tides. 

The  lecturer  then  considered  the  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low if  storm  waves  make  a large  breach  in  the  barrier  beach. 
With  free  access  to  the  bay  through  the  larger  opening,  the  tidal 
waters  will  at  once  rise  as  high  in  the  bay  as  in  the  open  sea. 
All  trees  whose  bases  are  below  the  new  high  tide  level  will  be 
washed  by  the  tides  and  killed.  The  standing  forests  of  dead 
trees  will  later  be  represented  by  submerged  stumps.  Dikes  raised 
by  the  farmers  will  be  overflowed  by  the  tides.  The  surface  of 
the  salt  marsh  will  build  up  to  the  new  high  tide  level,  enveloping 
both  stumps  and  dikes.  In  short,  most  of  the  evidence  usually 
cited  as  proof  of  general  coastal  subsidence  will  be  produced  by 
a local  rise  of  the  high  tide  caused  by  change  in  the  form  of  the 
shore-line.  Lantern  views  of  dead  forests,  killed  by  tidal  changes 
following  storms  on  the  coast  a few  years  ago,  were  shown. 

Along  the  Hew  Jersey  coast  the  general  surface  of  the  marsh 
slopes  downward  toward  the  land,  and  on  the  Delaware  Bay  sec- 
tion of  this  shore  the  waves  are  cutting  rapidly  into  the  marsh, 
which  is  unprotected  by  barrier  beaches.  As  a result  of  the  con- 
sequent shortening  of  the  meandering  tidal  creeks,  the  tides  rise 
progressively  higher  and  higher  toward  the  heads  of  the  creeks; 
the  salt  marsh  builds  gradually  up  to  the  new  level  of  high  tide, 
encroaching  on  the  upland,  killing  the  trees,  and  producing  other 
apparent  evidences  of  progressive  subsidence  of  the  land.  In  the 
sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  a number  of  more 
or  less  restricted  localities  Avhere  forests  have  been  killed  by  a rise 
of  high  tide  level  following  changes  in  size  and  position  of  tidal 
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channels  and  bars,  and  one  place  where  the  death  of  the  trees  is 
dated  from  the  cutting  of  a canal  between  two  tidal  channels. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  coastal  subsi- 
dence lose  their  force  when  it  is  realized  that  the  phenomena  upon 
which  these  arguments  are  based  not  only  may  be,  but  actually  are, 
repeatedly  produced  by  local  tidal  fluctuations. 

There  are  several  features  of  coastal  scenery  which  indicate  a 
long  continued  stability  of  the  land.  In  those  places  where 
mouths  of  bays  have  been  nearly  closed  by  a barrier  beach  and  the 
height  of  the  tide  in  the  bay  thereby  lowered  instead  of  raised, 
the  old  cliffs  and  beaches  produced  when  the  ocean  waves  had  free 
access  appear  as  slightly  “ elevated  ” shore-lines.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  barrier  was  formed  several  thousand  years  ago,  in 
some  cases,  these  so-called  elevated  shore-lines  still  remain  just 
where  the  ocean  waves  would  strike  them  if  the  barrier  was  re- 
moved and  the  tide  allowed  to  rise  to  its  normal  level.  This 
shows  that  the  level  of  the  land  has  not  materially  changed  during 
all  the  time  since  the  bay  was  closed.  Views  of  these  old  shore- 
lines showed  that  they  were  heavily  overgrown  with  forests  and 
other  vegetation. 

Many  beaches  are  formed  by  successive  beach  ridges,  added 
one  in  front  of  the  other  where  the  shore  is  building  forward. 
The  oldest  ridges  were  formed  several  thousand  years  ago,  the  lat- 
est only  recently.  If  there  had  been  subsidence  the  oldest  beach 
ridges  ought  to  be  submerged.  Instead,  they  have  about  the  same 
elevation  as  the  latest  one,  proving  long  continued  stability  of  the 
land.  The  successive  shore-lines  represented  by  these  beach  ridges 
could  readily  be  distinguished  in  the  views  of  Cape  Canaveral, 
Nantasket  Reach,  and  other  points  on  the  coast. 

That  the  shore  is  still  in  a condition  of  stability,  at  least  along 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  section,  was  shown  by  the  speaker  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  results  of  recent  surveys.  Precise 
leveling  in  southern  New  Jersey  proves  that  the  relative  positions 
of  different  parts  of  the  coast  have  not  changed  during  the  25 
years  since  the  earlier  surveys.  Similar  surveys  around  New 
York  City  show  the  same  thing  for  that  region.  And,  finally, 
comparison  between  positions  of  the  same  bench  marks  above  mean 
sea-level  now  and  24  years  ago,  shows  conclusively  that  there  has 
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been  no  change  whatever  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea 
within  that  period. 

In  concluding  the  lecture,  the  speaker  showed  further  views  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  recent  storm  on  the  Hew  Jersey 
coast,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  a narrow  barrier  beach,  like 
that  at  Seabright,  which  has  been  built  up  wholly  by  wave  deposi- 
tion, must  suffer  wave  erosion  during  times  of  unusual  storms, 
whether  or  not  there  is  taking  place  any  change  in  the  level  of  the 
land  as  a whole. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  faculty  of  presenting  his  subject  in  un- 
technical  language,  which,  while  losing  nothing  of  its  scientific 
value,  holds  the  absorbed  attention  of  the  listener  and  is  easily 
comprehended  by  the  layman. 

COHGRESS  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA,  REDEDICATED. 

On  October  25,  1913,  Congress  Hall,  the  historic  old  building 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  held  its  deliberations  from  1790  to 
1800,  was  rededicated  with  exercises  in  which  President  Wilson 
and  men  of  national  and  international  prominence  took  part. 

In  the  ten  years’  interval  between  the  occupation  of  the  earlier 
national  capitol  in  Hew  York  City  and  the  present  capitol  in 
Washington,  many  of  the  great  works  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship upon  which  our  Eederal  system  is  founded  were  elaborated 
and  enacted  in  Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia.  The  story,  there- 
fore, of  Congress  Hail,  from  December  6,  1790,  to  May  14,  1800, 
when  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Washington,  is  an  epitome  of  our  national  history  for  the  same 
period. 

After  Congress  evacuated  the  building,  it  was  used  for  many 
years  by  the  courts.  At  length,  in  1870,  its  demolition  was 
authorized  by  law,  but  fortunately  no  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  the  act  into  execution.  After  the  courts  vacated  the  build- 
ing, it  was  entrusted  to  the  joint  custody  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  which  have  labored 
diligently  for  its  restoration.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  City 
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has  completely  rehabilitated  the  building  and  made  it  an  object  of 
civic  pride.  In  this  work,  the  greatest  care  was  taken.  The 
architects  probed  old  walls  and  tore  off  pieces  of  woodwork  here 
and  there  in  seaching  for  the  evidence  of  the  original  material  used 
in  the  building. 

Although  the  City  appropriated  money  for  the  work,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  architects  were  given  free.  The  painted  eagle  which 
adorned  the  ceiling  of  the  old  Senate  chamber  over  the  chair  of 
the  Vice-President,  in  which  sat  John  Adams  and  afterwards 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  when  the 
paint  of  later  generations  was  removed.  The  hand  rails  on  the 
stairways  were  rescued  and  returned  to  the  newly  replaced  stair- 
case, and  the  original  floor,  which  was  covered  by  the  platform 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  also  was  restored 
almost  as  a whole. 

MONTICELLO,  VA.,  JEFFERSON’S  HOME. 

On  February  16,  1914,  the  Senate  of  Virginia  concurred  with 
the  House  in  a resolution  urging  the  Virginia  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  have 
the  Nation  acquire  Monticello,  the-  home  of  President  Jefferson, 
as  a national  monument.  The  owner  of  the  property,  Hon.  Jef- 
ferson M.  Levy,  of  New  York  City,  is  unwilling  to  part  with  it. 
The  report  having  been  circulated  that  he  had  offered  to  sell  it  for 
$1,000,000,  he  wrote  a letter  soon  after  the  action  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature’s  action,  denying  it.  Our  Society  is  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic ownership  of  this  historic  place  if  it  can  be  acquired  by  volun- 
tary sale,  but  has  refrained  from  action  in  favor  of  taking  it  by 
condemnation.  The  views  of  both  the  private  owner  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  public  ownership  are  given  in  Appendix  F of  this 
Report. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  CATHEDRAL  SAVED. 

In  May,  1913,  announcement  was  made  that  the  famous  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Louis,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  which  had  been  closed  for 
several  months  on  account  of  its  dilapidated  condition  and  which 
was  threatened  with  demolition,  will  be  saved. 
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This  interesting  edifice  stands  on  the  northwest  side  of  J ackson 
Square,  in  which  and  in  the  adjoining  Cabildo  the  ceremonies  of 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  took  place  in  1803. 
The  old  cathedral,  which  was  a witness  of  that  great  event,  is  the 
third  on  the  same  site.  The  first,  a structure  of  wood  and  adohe, 
was  built  soon  after  Hew  Orleans  was  settled,  and  was  destroyed 
in  a terrible  hurricane  in  1123.  In  1724  another  was  built,  hut  it 
was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1788.  In  1794,  Don  Andres 
Almonester,  a Spanish  nobleman,  gave  $50,000  for  rebuilding  the 
cathedral,  upon  condition  that  mass  should  he  said  every  Saturday 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  building  originally  presented  the 
aspects  of  the  heavy  Spanish  type,  with  three  round  towers,  like 
many  of  the  churches  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America. 
In  1851  it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  steeples  were  raised 
on  the  towers.  The  facade  was  also  changed  and  made  more 
imposing  by  the  addition  of  columns  and  pilasters.  In  1892  the 
interior  was  decorated  and  frescoed  by  Humbrecht.  The  cathe- 
dral contains  notable  altars,  paintings  and  ex-voto  offerings.  A 
curious  custom,  still  maintained,  is  that  of  the  uniform  of  the 
sexton,  who  wears  a red  coat,  cocked  hat  and  sword,  and  carries 
a halberd. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  will  cost 
$100,000.  When  the  Archbishop  was  asked  in  1913  if  he  would 
issue  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  funds  necessary  to  restore 
the  venerable  pile,  he  answered  that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary. 
He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  sentiment  for  the  preservation  of  this, 
the  proudest  historic  monument  of  Hew  Orleans,  was  so  general 
and  so  deeply  rooted  that  there  would  be  a spontaneous  response 
on  the  part  of  all.  He  therefore  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  real- 
izing the  means  necessary  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
old  building.  He  said  that  $10,000  would  be  contributed  from 
the  funds  of  the  cathedral,  and  that,  as  soon  as  there  was  a suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  the  generous  contributions  of  the  people  would 
make  up  the  difference,  an  architect  would  he  selected  to  draw  the 
plans  and  the  work  vigorously  prosecuted. 
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MISSOURI  STATE  PARKS. 

In  February,  1914,  requests  were  made  to  our  Society  by  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  information  about  the  State 
Parks  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  with  a view  to  the  inauguration 
of  a movement  for  the  creation  of  State  Parks  in  that  State.  The 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Historical  Society,  of  which  Mr.  John  Barber 
White  is  President,  Mr.  E.  R.  Crutcher,  Jr.,  is  Treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Nettie  T.  Groves  is  Secretary,  is  particularly  active  in  this 
good  work. 

This  inquiry  is  only  one  of  many  which  we  frequently  receive 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  which  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  precedents  and  examples  furnished  by  the  State  of 
New  York  in  its  liberal  policy  in  this  direction.  The  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  always  glad  to  act 
as  a “ clearing  house  ” of  information  on  this  subject,  and  is  as 
desirous  of  receiving  information  from  others  as  to  impart  infor- 
mation of  its  own.  The  old  adage  that  “ evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners  ” has  its  antithesis  in  the  equal  truth  that 
good  examples  are  contagious,  and  this  Society  aims  in  its  Annual 
Report  to  “ set  upon  a bushel  ” as  many  examples  as  possible  of 
good  deeds  in  the  way  of  creating  public  parks,  in  order  that 
“ their  light  may  shine  before  men  ” and  encourage  others  to  do 
likewise. 

SANTA  CATALINA,  CAL.,  PROTECTED. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  enacted  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
marine fauna  and  flora  around  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off  the 
California  coast.  In  the  spring  of  1912,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Holder, 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  President  of  the  Tuna  Club  of  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  called  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
natural  scenery  of  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente  Islands,  the 
sub-marine  gardens  thereabouts,  and  the  fish  in  the  surrounding 
waters,  and  we  joined  with  others  in  memorializing  the  Legislature 
on  the  subject.  These  waters  are  the  breeding-place  of  the  seal, 
sea-lion,  tuna,  yellowtail  and  other  great  fish.  The  use  of  drag- 
nets by  fishermen,  many  of  whom  were  aliens,  threatened  to  destroy 
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the  beautiful  sub-marine  gardens  and  to  ruin  one  of  the  greatest 
resorts  for  sportsmen  in  America.  The  extinction  of  some  of  the 
finest  fish  in  the  world  is  thus  averted,  and  none  too  soon. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  to  protect  Santa  Catalina,  however,  is 
only  a part  of  what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish.  A leading  Cali- 
fornia paper  says:  “ Equally  important  is  the  saving  of  San 

Clemente.  . . . Within  a year  some  one  has  suggested  that 

the  sewage  of  Los  Angeles  he  carried  out  to  San  Clemente ; another 
has  talked  of  its  use  for  a leper  colony.  Years  hence,  when  it  is  a 
magnificent  public  playground,  one  of  the  magnets  drawing  thou- 
sands annually  to  Los  Angeles,  it  will  he  inconceivable  that  any 
one  should  have  considered  it  for  a moment  fit  only  for  a dumping 
ground  of  garbage  or  of  human  unfortunates.” 


NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

Complete  List. 

Following  is  a complete  list  of  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  as  they  existed  on  June  30,  1913,  together  with  the 
dates  of  their  creation,  their  locations  and  their  areas.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  those  marked  by  a dagger  (f)  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  those  marked  with  a double 
dagger  (i  ) are  administered  by  the  Department  of  War. 


DATE  NAME  AND  LOCATION  ACRES 

1832  ‘"'Hot  Springs  Reservation  National  Park,  Askansas 912 

1872  * Yellow  stone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana.  . 2,142,720 

1890  "Sequoia  National  Park,  California 161,597 

1890  '"'General  Grant  National  Park,  California 2,536 

1890  "Yosemite  National  Park,  California 719,622 

1892  "Casa  Grande  Ruin  Reservation,  Arizona.  . . 480 

1899  * Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington 207,360 

1902  *Platt  National  Park,  Oklahoma 848 

1902  "Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon 159,360 

1903  "Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota 10,522 

1904  '"'Sully’s  Hill  National  Park,  North  Dakota 780 

1906  "Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado 48,966 

1906  '"'Devil’s  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyoming 1,152 

1906  *Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument,  Arizona 160 

1906  "Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona 25,625 

1906  "El  Morro  National  Monument,  New  Mexico 160 

1907  "Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  New  Mexico 20,620 

1907  f Cinder  Cone  National  Monument,  California 5,120 

1907  f Lassen  Peak  National  Monument,  California 1,280 
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DATE  NAME  AND  LOCATION  ACRES 

1907  fGrila  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monument,  New  Mexico.  . . 160 

1907  fTonto  National  Monument,  Arizona 640 

1908  *John  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  California 295 

1908  fGrand  Canyon  National  Monument.  Arizona 806,400 

1908  "Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California 2,080 

1908  t Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  South  Dakota 1,280 

1908  * Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  National  Monument,  Montana..  160 

1908  *Tumacacori  National  Monument,  Arizona 10 

1908  tWheeler  National  Monument,  Colorado 300 

1909  t Mount  Olympus  National  Monument,  Washington 608,480 

1909  *Navajo  National  Monument,  Arizona 360 

1909  fOregon  Caves  National  Monument,  Oregon 480 

1909  *Mukuntuweap  National  Monument,  Utah 15,840 

1909  *Shoslione  Cavern  National  Monument,  Wyoming 210 

1909  *Natural  Bridges  National  Monument,  Utah 2,740 

1909  "*Gran  Quivira  National  Monument,  New  Mexico 160 

1910  *Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska 57 

1910  "Glacier  National  Park,  Montana 981,681 

1910  * Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  Utah 160 

1910  JBig  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  Montana 5 

1911  *Colorado  National  Monument,  Colorado 13,883 

1911  fDeviPs  Postpile  National  Monument,  California 800 

1913  JCabrillo  National  Monument,  California 1 


Mesa  Verde  National  Parle . 

By  comparison  with  our  previously  published  lists  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado  has  been 
increased  from  42,376  to  48,96G  acres,  and  that  the  Five  Mile 
Strip  of  175,360  acres  to  protect  the  ruin  has  been  abolished. 
These  changes  were  made  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,' 
1913.  The  land  added  to  the  monument  contains  a large  number 
of  prehistoric  ruins. 


Cabrillo  National  Monument. 

The  Cabrillo  National  Monument,  created  in  1913,  is  at  Point 
Loma,  within  the  military  reservation  at  Rosecrans,  Cal.  It  is  of 
historic  interest  because  of  the  discovery  of  the  territory  now 
partly  embraced  in  the  State  of  California  by  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo,  who  first  sighted  land  on  September  28,  1542.  The 
monument  was  created  on  October  14,  1913,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department. 


Visitors  to  National  Paries. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  total  number  of  visitors  to 
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all  tlie  parks  aggregated  251,703,  as  against  229,084  in  1912, 
224,000  in  1911,  and  198,506  in  1910.  Travel  to  these  parks  will 
doubtless  he  greatly  augmented  hereafter,  particularly  during 
1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  he 
held  in  San  Erancisco,  at  which  time  the  various  transcontinental 
railroads  will  doubtless  provide  a transportation  rate  calculated  to 
attract  tourists  to  these  parks  as  well  as  to  the  exposition.  Aside 
from  the  cost  of  transportation  from  points  of  departure  to  the 
park,  some  idea  of  the  economic  value  of  tourist  travel  through 
these  parks  may  he  obtained  by  reference  to  the  financial  reports 
of  concessions  in  three  of  the  larger  parks,  to  wit,  the  Yellow- 
stone, where  receipts  for  1912  total  $1,067,161.34,  as  against 
$1,050,039  for  1911;  the  Yosemite,  $311,444.32  for  1912,  as 
against  $295,500  for  1911;  and  the  Mount  Rainier,  $56,735.93 
for  1912. 

The  public  interest  in  these  national  reservations,  not  only  in 
this  country,  hut  abroad,  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  visitors  thereto.  Numerous  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Interior  Department  from  abroad  for  literature 
showing  the  method  of  creation  and  the  management  of  our 
National  Parks,  and  it  is  understood  that  National  Parks  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  those  of  this  country  have  been  or  are  about 
to  be  created  in  Argentina,  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

There  are  now  pending  before  Congress  12  hills  looking  to  the 
creation  of  new  National  Parks,  as  follows:  In  California,  3 ; in 

Oregon,  3 ; in  California  and  Nevada,  1 ; and  1 each  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Government  Literature  About  National  Parks. 

The  following  circulars  may  he  obtained  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

A descriptive  list  of  pictures  exhibited  at  public  libraries  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Contains  short  descriptions 
quoted  from  well-known  writers,  but  does  not  contain  illustra- 
tions. 16  pp. 

General  information  regarding  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

36  pp. 
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General  information  regarding  Yosemite  National  Park. 

28  pp. 

General  information  regarding  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

22  pp. 

General  information  regarding  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 
PP- 

General  information  regarding  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

24  pp. 

General  information  regarding  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks.  24  pp. 

General  information  regarding  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 

8 PP- 

General  information  regarding  Glacier  National  Park.  16  pp. 

The  following  National  Park  publications  are  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 

Geological  History  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by 
Arnold  Hague.  24  pages,  including  10  illustrations.  10  cents. 

Geysers,  by  Walter  Harvey  Weed.  32  pages,  including  23 
illustrations.  10  cents. 

Geological  History  of  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  by  Joseph  S. 
Diller.  32  pages,  including  28  illustrations.  10  cents. 

Some  Lakes  of  Glacier  National  Park,  by  M.  J.  Elrod.  32 
pages,  including  19  illustrations.  10  cents. 

Sketch  of  Yosemite  National  Park  and  an  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Yosemite  and  Hetch  Hetchy  Valleys,  by  F.  E. 
Mathes.  48  pages,  including  24  illustrations.  10  cents. 

The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees : Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington.  24  pages, 
including  14  illustrations.  5 cents.  Contains  an  account  of  the 
climatic  changes  indicated  by  the  growth  rings  and  compares 
climatic  conditions  in  California  with  those  in  Asia. 

Analyses  of  the  Waters  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  by 
J.  K.  Haywood,  and  Geological  Sketch  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  by 
Walter  Harvey  Weed.  56  pages.  10  cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Park  Conference  held  at  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  September  11  and  12,  1911.  210  pages. 

15  cents.  Contains  a discussion  of  National  Park  problems  by 
officers  of  the  Government  and  other  persons. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Park  Conference  held  at  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  October  14,  15  and  16,  1912.  146 

pages.  15  cents.  Consists  mainly  of  a discussion  regarding  the 
advisability  of  admitting  automobiles  to  the  National  Parks. 
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National  Monuments  in  Military  Reservations . 

Under  date  of  April  30,  1913,  Capt.  Robert  R.  Ralston,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  by  command  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Brig.-Gen.  Dan  C.  Kingman,  issued  an 
important  order  to  District  Engineer  Officers  on  the  subject  of 
Rational  Monuments.  The  order  stated  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  War  Department  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Rational  Monuments  which  should  be  declared  by  the  President 
within  the  limits  of  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  8,  1906.  (34  Stats.,  225.)  There  are  several  military 

reservations  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  which  contain 
obsolete  works  of  fortifications  of  undoubted  historic  value  and 
it  is  possible  that  similarly  valuable  relics,  etc.,  may  exist  on  other 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Engineer  Department;  and 
District  Engineer  Officers  were  requested  to  report  upon  any 
such  structures  upon  lands  under  their  respective  jurisdictions  or 
upon  any  seacoast  fortifications  (whether  at  garrisoned  posts  or 
not)  within  the  limits  of.  their  districts,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  were  pertinent. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  of  October  31,  1913,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  informed  us  under  date  of  Rovember  4 as  follows: 

“ While  the  matter  of  the  designation  of  Rational  Monuments, 
under  act  of  Congress,  is  under  consideration,  no  specific  recom- 
mendation in  regard  thereto  have  yet  been  made  by  this  office. 
When  the  action  of  the  Department  has  been  determined  upon 
I will  take  pleasure  in  notifying  you.  Ro  funds  are  available  at 
present  for  the  care  and  protection  of  such  monuments  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  in  this  direction  must,  therefore,  be 
correspondingly  restricted.” 

Advisory  Committees  for  National  Paries. 

In  December,  1913,  the  American  Forestry  magazine,  published 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phe- 
lan of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Roah  Daniels,  landscape  gardener;  Mr. 
Leslie  Bynames,  civil  engineer,  and  Major  W.  T,  Littebrant,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Yosemite  Rational  Park,  to  advise  with  the 
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Secretary  in  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
Yosemite  Park. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry  of  December  20,  1913,  as  to-  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  foregoing  announcement,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior advised  us  that  the  Department  was  developing  plans  for 
bringing  the  attractions  of  the  National  Parks  to  the  attention 
of  European  travelers,  and  it  hoped  to  find  a way,  through  the 
appointment  of  advisory  committees,  to  utilize  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  persons  living  near  the  parks  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  parks.  The  Department  had  found  some 
legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a movement,  however,  and  was 
not  sure  just  what  form  its  action  might  take.  In  short,  the  matter 
was  in  a preliminary  and  formative  stage. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Passage  of  the  II etch  Hetchy  Bill. 

The  Society  greatly  regrets  to  record  that  in  December,  1913, 
Congress  authorized  the  grant  to  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  of  the  right  to  convert  the  Heteh  Hetchy  Valley  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  into  a storage  reservoir. 

The  antecedent  history  of  this  case,  which  has  been  stated  quite 
fully  in  our  previous  Reports,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  there 
were,  prior  to  1901,  certain  tracts  of  private  land  at  Lake  Eleanor 
and  in  the  Heteh  Hetchy  Valley  which  were  acquired  by  the  City 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  1901,  San  Francisco  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
reservoir  rights  of  way  on  adjacent  land  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  1903,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  E.  A.  Hitchcock  refused  the 
application. 

The  City  renewed  its  application  and  again  in  1905  Secretary 
Hitchcock  refused. 

In  1908,  Secretary  James  R.  Garfield  granted  a permit  allowing 
San  Francisco  under  certain  conditions  to  develop  the  Lake  Eleanor 
site,  and  if  that  proved  inadequate,  then  the  Iletch  Hetchy  site. 
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In  1910,  Secretary  P.  A.  Ballinger  issued  an  order  to  the  'City 
to  show  cause  why  Hetch  Hetchy  should  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  permit. 

The  Garfield  permit  and  the  Ballinger  order  to  show  cause  were 
pending  when  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  and  on  F ebruary 
13,  1913,  the  Advisory  Board  of  Army  Engineers  reported  in 
favor  of  the  grant. 

On  March  1,  1913,  three  days  before  he  went  out  of  office,  Sec- 
retary Fisher  rendered  a decision,  continuing  the  application  and 
rule  to  show  cause  until  application  could  be  made  by  the  City  to 
Congress  for  such  action  as  Congress  might  deem  proper  in  the 
premises. 

On  March  4,  1913,  a new  administration  under  President  Wil- 
son came  into  office.  For  several  weeks  before  his  inauguration, 
there  was  the  usual  newspaper  discussion  of  the  possible  composi- 
tion of  his  cabinet.  In  this  discussion  the  name  of  Hon.  James 
F).  Phelan,  who  was  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  when  the  application 
for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  grant  was  made  and  who  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  the  project,  was  prominently  named  for 
the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  manifest  im- 
propriety of  such  a selection  led  this  Society  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect before  his  inauguration,  very  respectfully  calling  his 
attention  to  the  serious  questions  pending  in  California  requiring 
the  action  and  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  urging 
the  desirability  of  appointing  to  that  office  an  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  man. 

The  President  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane  of  California,  former  counsel  to  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  and  other  matters  and  he  suc- 
ceeded Secretary  Fisher  on  March  5,  1913. 

On  March  11,  1913,  Secretary  Lane  endorsed  upon  the  map 
filed  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  February  15,  1901,  the  mem- 
orandum given  on  page  272  of  our  last  Report,  approving  the  map 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to-  protect 
and  develop  its  private  water-rights  acquired  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  pending  action  by  Congress  under  the  ap- 
plication of  the  City.  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  revoked 
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the  approval  of  the  Iletch  Hetchy  reservoir  given  on  May  11, 
1908  ; but  thereafter  he  earnestly  advocated  the  grant  by  Congress. 

That,  in  brief,  was  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  concerned  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
administration.  Meanwhile,  the  efforts*  of  San  Francisco  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  Interior  Department. 

In  1904  a bill,  No.  4134,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  but  was 
not  reported  from  the  committee.  In  1905,  a similar  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  by  a unanimous  vote. 
In  1909,  a similar  bill  was  reported  to*  the  House  by  a vote  of  nine 
to  eight  of  the  committee,  but  no  action  followed,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  took  no  action  after  hearing.  In  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress bills  were  introduced  on  the  subject,  but  San  Francisco  failed 
to  get  what  she  wanted  until  the  Sixty-third  Congress  which  began 
March  4,  1913. 

In  this  Congress,  a bill  distinguished  as  “ H.  R.  7207,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  first  session  ” was  introduced.  Its  full  title  is 
“A  bill  granting  to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  certain 
rights  of  way  in,  over,  and  through  certain  public  lands,  the  Yose- 
mite  National  Park,  and  Stanislaus  National  Forest  and  certain 
lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest  and  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  California  and  for 
other  purposes.”  It  was  popularly  called  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bill. 
This  act  grants  a right-of-way  250  feet  wide  over  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  Stanis- 
laus National  Forest  for  the  purpose  of  aqueducts,  etc.,  for  con- 
veying water  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  and  to  any  other  municipality  or  water  district 
with  the  consent  of  San  Francisco  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  California,  also  for  the  purpose  of  generating  and  selling  hydro- 
electric energy,  and  constructing  and  operating  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  and  railroads,  etc.  The  bill  also  grants  as  much  land 
in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  irrespective  of  width,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary  for  storage  reservoirs, 
power  houses,  etc.  The  right-of-way  is  not  effective  over  any  lands 
upon  which  homestead,  mining  or  other  valid  claims  have  been 
filed. 
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The  grantee  is  allowed  to  cut  trees  on  lands  to  be  submerged 
and  along  its  right  of  way,  paying  the  United  States  Government 
full  value  for  them.  It  must  comply  with  all  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  govern- 
ing the  National  Park  and  national  Pores t.  Inflammable  mate- 
ials  must  he  removed,  and  other  conditions  complied  with  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  the  forests.  The  government  and  public 
are  to  have  the  free  use  of  any  roads  or  trails  constructed  by  the 
grantee,  and  the  government  is  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  grantee’s 
railroads  and  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  The  grantee  is  re- 
quired to  build  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  reservoir 
site  a scenic  road  or  trail,  and  certain  other  roads  and  trails. 
“All  reservoirs,  dams,  conduits,  power  plants,  and  other  structures 
not  of  a temporary  character  shall  be  sightly  and  of  suitable  ex- 
terior design  and  finish  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
landscape  and  its  use  as  a park,  and  for  this  purpose  all  plans  and 
designs  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.”  The  bill  requires  the  diligent  prosecution  of  the  work, 
and  if  there  is  a cessation  for  three  years  the  Attorney-General  may 
sue  to  have  the  grantee’s  rights  forfeited.  Corporations  or  individ- 
uals to'  whom  the  grantee  sells  water  or  electricity  may  not  sublet  or 
sell  them.  The  Hetch  Hetchy  dam  is  to  be  200  feet  high. 

The  grantee  is  required  to  assign,  free  of  cost  to  the  United 
States,  all  roads  and  trails  which  it  builds.  Beginning  five  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  the  grantee  must  pay  to  the  United 
States  $15,000  annually  for  a period  of  ten  years;  $20,000  a year 
for  the  succeeding  ten  years ; and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
the  grant  $30,000  a year  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Congress. 

The  grantee  is  required  to  observe  the  following  sanitary  regu- 
lations at  the  Hetch  Hetchy  and  Lake  Eleanor  sites : Ho  human 

excrement,  garbage  or  other  refuse  is  to  be  placed  in  or  within 
300  feet  of  the  water.  Sewage  within  the  watershed  must  be 
purified  by  natural  percolation  through  porous  earth  or  artificially. 
Ho  person  can  bathe,  wash  clothes  or  cooking  utensils,  water  live 
stock  in,  or  otherwise  pollute  the  waters  of  the  reservoir  or  any 
tributary  within  a mile  thereof.  The  enforcement  of  these  regu- 
lations is  at  the  cost  of  the  grantee. 
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Tlie  grantee  is  required  to  recognize  the  prior  rights  of  the 
Modesto  Irrigation  District  and  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  to 
receive  2,350  second-feet  of  the  natural  daily  flow  of  the  Tuolumne 
River,  and  to  supply  that  amount  when  required ; and  likewise  to 
the  extent  of  4,000  second-feet  for  60  days  following  April  15 
each  year.  If  the  irrigation  districts  want  more  water  than  they 
are  legally  entitled  to,  the  grantee  must  sell  it  to  them  at  cost. 
These  provisoes  are  hedged  about  with  numerous  conditions. 

The  right  of  the  grantee  in  the  Tuolumne  water-supply  to  de- 
velop electric  power  for  commercial  or  municipal  use  is  con- 
ditional for  20  years  following  the  completion  of  any  portion  of 
the  works  adapted  to  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  as  fol- 
lows: The  grantee  must  develop  10,000  horsepower  within  three 

years  of  the  completion  of  any  such  portion  of  its  work;  20,000 
within  ten  years,  30,000  within  fifteen  years  and  60,000  within 
twenty  years,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  thinks  a less 
development  will  satisfy  public  requirements.  The  grantee  must 
sell  such  power  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  California ; or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  laws,  at  prices  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  grantee  is  required  to  convey  to  the  United  States  free  of 
cost  all  lands  which  it  owns  in  tlie  Yosemite  National  Park  or 
the  National  Forest  adjacent  thereto  not  actually  required  for  use 
under  the  bill.  It  is  also  required  to  supply  at  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  the  water  it  wants  in  or  near  San  Francisco  for  the 
military  reservations  in  that  vicinity. 

Before  commenting  on  this  bill,  we  will  record  the  fact  that  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  September  3,  1913,  by  a 
vote  of  183  to  43 ; and  at  three  minutes  before  midnight  on 
December  6,  1913,  passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  43  to  25  after 
a long  series  of  parliamentary  wrangles.  On  December  19,  1913, 
President  Wilson  signed  the  bill,  accompanying  his  approval  by 
the  following  memorandum : 

u I have  signed  this  bill  because  it  seems  to  serve  the  pressing 
public  needs  of  the  region  concerned  better  than  they  could  be 
served  in  any  other  way  and  yet  did  not  impair  the  usefulness  or 
materially  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  public  domain.  The 
bill  was  opposed  by  so  many  public-spirited  men,  thoughtful  of 
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the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  fine  conscience  in  every  matter 
of  public  concern,  that  I have  naturally  sought  to  scrutinize  it 
very  closely.  I take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  their  fears  and 
objections  were  not  well  founded. 

“ I believe  the  hill  to  he  on  the  whole  in  the  public  interest  and 
I am  the  less  uncertain  in  that  judment  because  I find  it  con- 
curred in  by  men  whose  best  energies  have  been  devoted  to  con- 
servation and  the  safeguarding  of  the  people’s  interests  and  many 
of  whom  have  besides  had  a long  experience  in  the  public  service 
which  has  made  them  circumspect  in  forming  an  opinion  upon 
such  matters.” 

Senator  Work’s  Bill  to  Repeal  Hetch  TIetchy  Act. 

On  the  following  day,  December  20,  1913,.  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Work  of  California  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a bill 
(S.  3839)  to  repeal  the  Hetch  Hetchy  act.  He  said  that  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

u 1.  The  bill  granting  the  right  of  way  was  passed  without  any 
adequate  investigation  and  under  a complete  misunderstanding 
and  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

“ 2.  The  claims  made,  and  which  undoubtedly  influenced 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  Houses  to  support  the  bill,  that 
San  Francisco  was  immediately  in  need  of  more  water  and  that 
she  could  not  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  water  from  any  other 
source  than  Hetch  Hetchy,  were  not  supported  by  any  evidence, 
were  untrue,  and  clearly  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  every  engi- 
neer who  investigated  these  questions  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy. 

“ 3.  The  claims  made  that  the  bill  made  ample  provision  for 
the  landowners  and  that  there  was  sufficient  water  in  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  to  supply  both  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  lands  were  equally  unfounded. 

“ 4.  That  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the  grant  by  San 
Francisco  will  leave  at  least  200,000  acres  of  land  wonderfully 
fertile  with  irrigation  barren  and  practically  worthless. 

u 5.  The  passage  of  the  bill  making  this  important  grant  was 
procured  by  questionable  means  that  should  of  themselves  induce 
Congress  to  revoke  the  grant: 

“(a)  It  was  supported  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
insidious  lobbies  ever  assembled  in  support  of  any  bill  in 
Congress. 
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“(b)  That  lobby  deceived  and  misled  Members  of  Congress  by 
misrepresentations  and  false  statements,  upon  which  they  relied 
and  without  which  the  bill  never  could  have  passed. 

“(c)  The  San  Francisco  Examiner , out  of  selfish  and  inter- 
ested motives,  was  filled  with  misstatements  of  facts  and  mislead- 
ing matters.  A special  edition  of  the  paper  printed  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  votes  of  Senators,  contained  signed  statements  of  three 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Vice-President,  under  flaring 
headlines  and  accompanied  by  their  pictures,  favoring  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  thus  making  it  appear  that  the  bill  was  an  administra- 
tion measure.  How  these  signed  statements,  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  action  of  Members  of  this  body  on  a bill  of  grave 
importance,  were  obtained,  or  by  whom ; why  they  were  put  out 
in  this  form,  or  how  much  the  signers  of  them  knew  about  the 
facts  or  the  merits  of  the  bill,  have  not  been  disclosed,  but  I take 
it  for  granted  that  their  use  in  that  way  was  unauthorized  by 
the  signers  of  them.  The  owner  and  publisher  of  this  same 
newspaper  brought  his  attorneys  and  emissaries  here  from  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  perhaps  other  places,  to  labor  with 
Senators  over  whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  influence  to 
secure  their  support  of  the  bill. 

“ 6.  Ex-Federal  officers  were  supporting  the  bill,  not  on  its 
merits  but  because  its  passage  would  be  a precedent  for  Federal 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  con- 
trolling the  distribution,  sale  and  use  of  water  and  electric  power. 
This  purpose  was  openly  avowed.  These  men  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people  of  my  State  and  destroy  their 
property  and  homes  to  establish  a pernicious  precedent  that  might 
lead  to  further  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

“ 7.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of  this  body  who  had  there- 
tofore stood  for  the  rights  of  the  States  in  this  respect  and  who 
had  in  other  instances  voted  and  spoken  against  bills  of  the  kind, 
but  not  so  obnoxious  in  that  particular  as  this  one,  both  spoke 
and  voted  for  this  bill,  containing  the  very  same  objectionable 
provisions  that  they  had  so  vehemently  combated  on  previous 
occasions. 

“ 8.  The  conditions  demand  a full  and  unbiased  investigation 
of  the  needs  of  both  San  Francisco  and  the  landowners  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  that  justice  may  be  done. 

“ 9.  The  National  Government  holds  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  of  which  Hetch  Hetchy  is  a part,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
| whole  people  as  a public  park  and  can  not  in  right  or  justice  com- 
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mit  it  or  any  part  of  it  to  other  uses,  and  particularly  to  com- 
mercial purposes.  Much  less  can  the  Government  justly  or  reason- 
ably make  its  control  of  this  or  any  other  park  the  means  of 
making  money  by  selling  rights  in  it  to  impound  water  or 
generate  power. 

“ 10.  The  grant  was  made  to  26  cities,  none  of  which  except 
San  Francisco  has  any  rights  in  the  waters  of  the  stream  and  none 
of  which  is  willing  to  accept  or  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  grant. 

“ 11.  The  grant  is  for  privileges  that  will  enable  San  Francisco 
to  store  ten  times  as  much  water  as  she  needs  or  will  need  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  to  generate  many  times  the  amount  of  electric 
power  she  will  need  for  use  within  that  time. 

“ 12.  The  fact  having  been  clearly  shown  and  not  disputed  by 
anyone  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  San  Francisco  could 
secure  all  the  water  she  needed  or  would  need  for  a century  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  cost,  as  compared  with  Hetch  Hetchy, 
it  was  a palpable  and  unjustifiable  breach  of  trust  for  the 
National  Government  to  permit  Yosemite  Park  to  he  used  for  a 
reservoir  site. 

“ 13.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  in  the  absence  of  a number  of  its  members  known  to  be 
opposed  to  it  and  without  any  adequate  hearing,  and  was  made  a 
special  order  by  unanimous  consent  when  but  a few  Senators 
were  present,  thus  shutting  off  all  further  hearing  or  investiga- 
tions that  were  being  demanded  by  people  deeply  and  vitally 
interested  in  the  subject. 

“ 14.  The  impounding  of  the  water  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
will  exclude  all  people  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and 
watershed. 

“ Mr.  President,  knowing,,  as  I do,  that  this  act  was  passed 
under  a total  misapprehension  of  the  facts  and  that  its  passage 
was  procured  under  false  pretenses,  knowing  that  San  Francisco 
does  not  need  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Tuolumne  River  and 
that  to  allow  her  to  take  it  will  mean  an  unnecessary  and  per- 
petual loss  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  the  farmers  of 
California  and  to  the  farm  products  of  the  country,  and  firmly 
believing  that  to  allow  San  Francisco  to  store  the  water  that  she 
does  not  need  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  will  permanently 
destroy  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  entrancing  natural 
beauties  of  this  country  and  of  the  world  in  violation  of  the  trust 
of  the  National  Government  to  preserve  it,  my  sense  of  duty  to 
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my  State  and  to  the  country  impels  me  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
prevent  the  final  consummation  of  this  great  wrong. 

“ This  question  has  not  yet  been  fully  or  fairly  investigated. 
No  such  hearing  by  any  committee  of  Congress  as  would  disclose 
the  truth  respecting  this  important  matter  has  been  had.  I shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  a full,  fair  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion, so  that  every  Member  of  Congress  may  be  informed  and  vote 
intelligently  on  a question  so  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  my 
State.” 

Public  Meeting  of  Protest  in  New  York. 

While  the  Hetch  ITetchy  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  a public 
meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  November  21,  1913,  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  to  ex- 
press the  strong  public  sentiment  against  the  measure.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  of  which  Dr. 

! Robert  Underwood  Johnson  is  Chairman;  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  is  Pres- 
ident ; and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

The  National  Committee  above  named  was  formed  in  1913  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  expression  on  this  subject.  The  Honorary 
President  of  the  Committee  is  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  President- 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University;  and  the  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents are  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sargent  of  Har- 
vard University;  Dr.  John  Muir,  the  author  and  naturalist,  of 
Martinez,  Cal. ; Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  California;  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Frederick  I^aw  Olmsted  of  Boston,  Mass., 
the  eminent  landscape  architect  ; Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz  of 
; New  York,  President  of  this  Society;  and  Mrs.  James  Borden, 
Harriman.  The  committee  has  a distinguished  membership  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  meeting  on  November  21  brought  out  a large  attendance. 
The  speakers  were  Dr.  Kunz,  Dr.  Osborn,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  A.  S. 

| Whitman  of  Boston,  Prof.  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson  of  Columbia 
I University,  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason  of  Boston.  The  latter’s 
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address  was  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views.  The  following 
platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Ho  precedent  must  he  admitted  for  the  invasion  of  other  parks. 
Every  square  foot  of  our  noble  American  scenery  must  be 
defended  against  commercialism  and  false  utility.  The  invasion 
of  the  Yosemite  Park  is  acknowledged  to  be  unnecessary.  San 
Francisco  has  available  several  other  sources  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water. 

Conservation  is  conservation  when  it  conserves,  not  when  it 
destroys.  Everything  must  be  conserved  for  its  appropriate  use. 
Magnificent  scenery  reserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
people  must  not  be  destroyed. 

Natural  franchises  must  not  be  given  away  to  municipalities 
any  more  than  to  other  corporations.  Cities  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  grafters  hereafter  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  bill 
provides  for  work  involving  $122,000,000,  and  offers  immense 
opportunities  for  jobbery. 

Municipal  politicians  and  engineers  must  not  be  allowed  to. 
destroy  the  masterpieces  of  our  natural  scenery. 

General  Comments  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Act. 

In  looking  back  over  the  period  of  twelve  years  during  which 
this  fight  has  been  waged,  it  is  impossible  within  a few  pages  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  began  and  the 
manner  of  its  conduct  — the  controversy  between  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Spring  V alley  Company  which  supplies  the  City 
with  water;  the  reprisals  attempted  by  the  City  in  its  effort  to 
get  control  of  that  company;,  the  harmless  guise  under  which  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  plan  was  put  forth  for  supplying  the  City  with 
water  for  domestic  use;  the  enormous  proportions'  to  which  the 
scheme  expanded,  including  vast  power  developments  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  electric  energy  throughout  the  State;  the 
glaring  discrepancies  in  statements  of  fact;  the  bitter  denuncia-  j: 
tions  of  opponents;  the  expensive  lobby  maintained  at  Washing-  I 
ton  in  the  interest  of  the  measure,  etc.,  etc.  The  literature  on  the 
subject  — the  reports  of  Federal  and  municipal  commissions,  the 
reports  and  debates  of  Congress,  and  the  publications  of  the  par-  j 
tisans  of  both  sides  — would  fill  volumes. 

The  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  which  is  the  object  of  our  particular  j 
concern,  is  located  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  142  miles  due 
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east  of  San  Francisco  and  25  miles  north  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
It  is  a deep  gorge  eroded  in  solid  granite.  Its  floor  is  about  3,530 
feet  above  sea-level  and  its  precipitous  walls  are  about  2,000  feet 
' high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  superb  beauty  spots  in  the  United 
States,  and  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  except  those 
i portions  previously  acquired  from  private  owners  by  the  City  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  advocates  of  the  ITetch  Iletchv  reservoir,  according  to  their 
| earliest  statements  and  according  to  one  of  their  latest,  made  by 
Senator  Perkins  in  the  debate  of  October  4,  1913,  desire  it  “ for 
j the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  shores  of 
I San  Francisco  Bay  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  . . 

incomparable  in  purity  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  make  it  as- 
j sured  that  there  would  be  no  more  water  famines  in  San  Francisco 
for  generations  to  come,” 

At  a hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
j United  States  Senate,  on  February  10,  1909,  the  ILon.  James  D. 

1 Phelan,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  pleaded  for  the  grant  on  the 
same  ground.  An  extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  remarks 
I of  this  foremost  advocate  of  the  Hetch  Iletchy  grant  may  be  given 
as  an  exhibition  of  his  particularly  tender  consideration  for  the 
poor  children  of  San  Francisco.  Reference  had  just  been  made  to 
i Ur.  John  Muir  — the  donor  of  the  John  Muir  Woods  National 
Monument  to  the  United  States,  a devoted  lover  of  the  forests  and 
mountains,  one  of  America’s  best  known  men  of  letters,  and  an 
opponent  of  the  San  Francisco  application.  Said  Mayor  Phelan: 

“ He  is  a poetical  gentleman.  I am  sure  he  would  sacrifice  his 
own  family  for  the  preservation  of  beauty.  He  considers  human 
life  very  cheap,  and  he  considers  the  works  of  God  superior  in  his 
| judgment.  I remember  very  well  that  John  Hay,  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  discussing  this  thing*  — you  will  pardon  me  for 
I quoting  a little  poetry  here,  because  we  were  regaled  with  poetry 
I the  other  day  and  very  graceful  poetry  it  was.  When  a little 
child,  in  Little  Breeches,  was  lost,  and  the  angels  were  invoked  to 
save  him,  and  ultimately  he  was  brought  back  by  the  angels,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  people 

“ ‘ To  save  the  life  of  a little  child  and  bring  it  back  to  its  own 
Is  a darn  sight  better  business  than  loafin’  round  the  Throne.’  ”t 

* Mr.  Hay  was  the  author  of  the  poem  referred  to  entitled  “ Little  Breeches.” 
He  was  not  discussing  the  Hetch  Hetcliv  matter  when  he  wrote  it. 

t The  quotation  is  substantially  but  not  literally  correct. 
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u How  these  nature  lovers  are  loafing  around  the  Throne  of 
Almighty  God  in  the  high  Sierras,  and  we  are  pleading  here  for 
the  little  children  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  Alameda.” 

But  the  force  of  Mayor  Phelan’s  plea  was  broken  by  the  fact 
that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  was  not  essential  to  the  lives  of  the  little  I 
children  of  San  Francisco.  The  Army  engineers  and  other  en- 
gineers have  reported  other  available  supplies.  And  furthermore, 
events  have  proven  that  while  putting  forth  these  poor  little  chil- 
dren as  the  object  of  his  plea,  the  plan  really  contemplated  great 
developments  of  hydro-electric  power  for  sale  to  individuals  as 
well  as  municipalities  throughout  the  whole  State. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  is  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  .National  Parks  for  utilitarian  purposes  if  1 
there  is  a paramount  and  unavoidable  public  necessity  for  such 
use.  It  has  endeavored  to  make  its  position  in  this  respect  clear 
not  only  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  case  but  in  other  cases  where  it  I 
has  felt  constrained  to  run  counter  to  certain  utilitarian  demands. 
The  necessities  of  existence  must  be  provided  before  the  luxuries ; 
and  considerations  of  scenic  beauty  must  yield  to  the  imperative  ! 
demands  of  preserving  human  life.  But  when  such  paramount 
and  unavoidable  public  necessity  does  not  exist,  the  Society  be- 
lieves in  maintaining  and  protecting  those  things  which  minister 
to  the  happiness  of  the  soul;  and  it  has  little  patience  with  the 
subterfuges  by  which  private  greed  seeks  to  feed  itself  under  the 
guise  of  a public  benefit,  whether  it  be  in  the  case  of  a Hew  York 
City  newspaper  advertising  itself  in  a public  park  under  the  J 
pretence  of  feeding  the  poor  at  Christmas;  a northern  Hew  York 
water-power  corporation  trying  to  flood  State  lands  in  the  Adiron- 
dack  Park  for  its  own  benefit  but  upon  the  pretext  of  conserving  |j 
“ public  health  and  safety;  ” or  San  Francisco1  politicians  seeking 
to  convert  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  into  a mill  pond  for  private 
enterprise  on  the  pretension  that  “ saving  little  children  and  bring- 
ing them  to  their  own  is  a darned  sight  better  business  than  loafing 
’round  the  throne.” 

The  Hew  York  Times  of  October  5,  1913,  said  editorially  on  j 
this  point: 

u The  local  strength  behind  the  city’s  rushline  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  when  one  realizes  that  the  bill  involves  contracts  : 
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amounting  to  $120,000,000,  with  endless  opportunities  of  ‘ honest 
graft.’  For  months  the  project  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
with  persistence  and  specious  misrepresentation.  Urged  first  as 
a measure  of  humanity,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a sordid  scheme 
to  obtain  electric  power.  Urged  as  providing  the  only  available 
source,  it  is  confronted  by  the  conclusive  statement  of  the  Board 
of  Army  Engineers  that  ‘ there  are  several  sources  of  water 
supply  ’ and  that  ‘ the  determining  factor  is  one  of  cost.’  Urged 
on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  injure  Hetch  Iletchy  because  that 
valley  is  inaccessible  and  altogether  negligible,  it  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Long,  the  City’s  attorney  and  advocate,  that  nine  miles  of 
roadway  would  make  it  accessible,  and  by  Mr.  Pinchot’s  confes- 
sion that  it  is  ‘ one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.’  ” 

A lawyer  formerly  connected  with  the  government  service,  who 
said  he  had  an  important  part  in  drafting  the  bill,  acknowledged 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  that  things  were  put  into  the  bill 
which  ought  not  to  be  there;  but  they  were  put  there  “ to  get 
votes.”  And  the  votes  were  gotten. 

Among  the  organizations  which  fought  to  save  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  from  this  invasion,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  were  the  American  Civic  Association,  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  National  Parks,  the  American  Alpine  Club, 
the  Mazamas  of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Mountaineers  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  Chicago  Geographical  Society,  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  the  Explorers’  Club  of  New  York,  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Landscape  Architects,  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  Civic  Club  of  Bing- 
hamton, the  Playground  Association  of  America,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  California  and  other  State  Federations  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Sierra  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  and  others. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  the  ILon.  Miles  Poindexter,  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  Lion.  John  I).  Work,  of  California,  were 
among  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  Yosemite. 

More  than  120  of  the  leading  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
were  opposed  to  the  bill,  including  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune, 
World,  Call,  Telegraph  and  Evening  Post;  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Brooklyn  Standard-Union;  the  Boston  Transcript,  Post, 
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Record,  Herald  and  Advertiser ; and  sucli  high-class  magazines  as 
the  Century,  Outlook,  World’s  Work,  Review  of  Reviews,  Congre- 
gationalist,  etc. 

When  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill  is  considered, 
it  is  perhaps  natural  for  the  opponents  to  feel  that  the  implication 
of  President  Wilson’s  memorandum  in  signing  the  bill  was  not 
altogether  deserved  by  them.  Those  who  opposed  the  bill  included 
men  probably  more  consistently  devoted  to  conservation  than 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  the  bill,  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  circumspection  in  forming  an  opinion  on  such 
matters  is  limited  to  persons  of  long  experience  in  public  affairs. 

It  is  a matter  worthy  of  notice  that  President  Wilson’s  predecessor 
in  office,  ex-President  Taft,  consented  to  be  one  of  the  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  which  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  opposing  this  bill. 

While  there  is  little  prospect  at  the  present  time  that  Senator 
Work’s  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  ITetch  Hetchy  act  will  pass,  the 
friends  of  our  National  Parks  may  feel  that  the  fight  to  preserve 
the  inviolability  of  the  Yosemite  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  has 
demonstrated  how  wide-spread  is  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
preserving  the  National  Parks,  and  it  has  made  it  harder,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  next  raid  to  succeed. 

SEEING  AMERICA  EIRST. 

The  mention,  in  our  last  Report,  of  the  movement  to  encourage 
Americans  to  “ See  America  Eirst  ” has  elicited  the  interesting 
information  that  Charles  E.  Lummis,  Litt.  D.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  the  Americanist,  explorer  and  author,  raised  this  slogan 
almost  a quarter  of  a century  ago, — first  in  a series  of  articles  in 
the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  in  1890,  and  then  in  the  volume 
resulting  from  that  series,  entitled  “ Some  Strange  Corners  of  ! 
Our  Country,”  in  1891.  The  first  chapter  of  that  work  is  the 
first  serious  effort  to  induce  Americans  to  “ See  America  Eirst,” 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

His  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  C amhridge  in  1775. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  May,  1913,  it  was  voted: 

“ That  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  the  George  Washington  Chapter 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  mark  the  route  taken  by  General  Wash- 
ington on  his  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Cambridge  to  take 
command  of  the  American  forces.  ” 

With  a view  to  aiding  the  Empire  State  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  of 
which  Mr.  Louis  Annin  Ames  of  New  York  City  is  President,  in 
locating  a suitable  site  for  a tablet  in  New  York  City,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  data  which  is  devoted  particularly  to  indi- 
cating the  precise  location  of  the  Lispenard  Mansion,  in  which 
Washington  was  entertained. 

The  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  elected  Washington 
Commander-in-Chief  on  June  15,  1775.  On  June  17  it  elected 
two  Major-Generals,  Artemas  Ward  and  Charles  Lee,  and  made 
Horatio  Gates  Adjutant-General  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. On  the  19th  it  elected  two  more  Major-Generals,  Philip 
Schuyler  and  Israel  Putnam,  and  on  June  22  chose  eight  Briga- 
dier-Generals, Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Woos- 
ter, William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan 
and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

On  the  following  day,  June  23,  Washington  set  out  on  horse- 
back for  Cambridge  to  assume  command  of  the  army.  When  he 
left  Philadelphia  he  was  accompanied  by  his  Secretary,  Joseph 
Reed,  Major  Mifflin,  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee,  and  a troop  of 
Philadelphia  Light  Horse  under  command  of  Captain  Markoe. 

About  20  miles  from  Philadelphia  the  party  was  met  by  a 
courier  bearing  dispatches  from  the  army  with  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  had  occurred  on  June  17. 

On  June  24,  Washington  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
From  this  point  there  were  three  frequented  routes  of  travel  to 
New  York : 

First,  he  might  have  gone  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  thence  to  New 
York  by  the  Arthur  Kill,  Kill  von  Kull  and  New  York  bay;  or 
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lie  might  have  crossed  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Staten  Island,  ridden 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Island,  and  then  taken  a boat  to  Hew  j 
York. 

Second,  he  might  have  continued  from  Hew  Brunswick  to  Eliz-  | 
abethport  and  there  embarked  for  Hew  York  by  way  of  the  Kill 
von  Hull  and  bay. 

Third,  he  had  the  choice  of  continuing  through  Hewark  to  what  j 
is  now  called  Jersey  City  but  was  then  called  Paulus  Hook,  from 
which  point  a ferry  ran  to  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street,  Hew  York. 

The  first  two  routes  were  the  oldest  and  landed  the  traveler  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Island.  The  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  was  the  \ 
regular  landing  place  for  the  Staten  Island  ferry.  The  third 
route  across  the  marshes  east  of  Hewark  to  Paulus  Hook  began  to 
be  popular  in  the  year  1767,  when  the  Common  Council  of  Hew 
York  granted  a license  for  a regular  ferry  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  to  Paulus  Hook  A 

On  the  occasion  of  Washington’s  journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cambridge  in  1775,  he  intended  to  cross  the  Hudson  by  way  of 
the  Paulus  Hook  ferry,  for,  as  indicated  in  Gen.  Schuyler’s  letter 
given  hereafter,  they  expected  to  proceed  from  Hew  Brunswick 
to  Hewark.  But  there  was  reason  to  distrust  the  security  not  only 
of  either  of  the  two  routes  which  would  require  him  to  cross  the 
bay,  but  also  of  the  Paulus  Hook  route.  The  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  and  the  manifestations  of  resistance  against  the  ! 
British  government  with  which  Washington  was  acquainted  before 
he  left  Philadelphia,  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  suggest  to  him 
that  the  officers  of  the  King’s  army  might  be  tempted  to  intercept 
his  journey  to  assume  command  of  the  “ rebel  ” army;  but  the 
startling  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  British  war-vessels  in  the  harbor,  were  added 
reasons  for  extreme  caution  in  passing  Hew  York. 

As  a matter  of  prudence,  therefore,  when  the  party  reached 
Hew  Brunswick,  Gen.  Schuyler  wrote  to  Peter  Yan  Brugh  Liv- 
ingston, President  of  the  Hew  York  Provincial  Congress,  as 
follows : 

* When  Washington  left  New  York  on  December  4,  1783,  after  bdiding  fare-  “ 
well  to  his  officers  in  Fraunces’  Tavern,  he  embarked  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
Street  for  Paulus  Hook,  according  to  Irving.  When  he  came  to  New  York 
in  1789  to  be  inaugurated  President,  he  came  by  way  of  Elizabethtown  and 
landed  at  Murray’s  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  on  the  East  River. 
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New  Brunswick,  June  24,  1775 

Sir: 

General  Washington  with  his  retinue  is  now  here  and  proposes 
to  be  at  Newark  by  nine  tomorrow  morning.  The  situation  of 
the  men-of-war  at  New  York  (we  are  informed)  is  such  as  may 
make  it  necessary  that  some  precaution  should  be  taken  in  cross- 
ing Hudson’s  River,  and  he  would  take  it  as  a favour  if  some 
gentlemen  of  your  body  would  meet  him  tomorrow  at  Newark,  as 
the  advice  you  may  then  give  him  will  determine  whether  he  will 
•continue  his  proposed  route  or  not. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Philip  Schuyler. 

To  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  Esq., 

President  of  the  New  York  Congress 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  by  Mr.  Livingston,  almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  advice  that  the  Royal  Governor  Tryon  had  re- 
turned from  England  and  was  about  to  land,  demanded  an  un- 
usual session  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  and  Congress 
was  convened  at  9 a.  m.,  on  Sunday,  June  25,  to  consider  the 
■situation.  Upon  the  reading  of  Gen.  Schuyler’s  letter,  Congress 
ordered  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Smith,  John  Stoss  Hobart,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  and  Richard  Montgomerie  of  that  body  “ go  im- 
mediately to  Newark  and  recommend  to  General  Washington  the 
place  which  they  shall  think  most  prudent  to  cross  at.”  The 
Journal  of  Congress  continues: 

“And  information  being  received  that  Governor  Tryon  is  at 
the  Hook  and  will  land  about  one  o’clock,  Col.  Lasher  was  called 
in  and  requested  to  send  one  company  of  the  Militia  to  Paulus 
Llook  to  meet  the  Generals;  that  he  have  another  company  at 
the  * side  of  the  ferry  for  the  same  purpose ; that  he  have  the 
residue  of  his  Battalion  ready  to  receive  either  the  General  or 
the  Governor  Tryon,  whichever  shall  first  arrive,  and  to  wait  on 
both  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow.” 

As  a result  of  the  conference  at  Newark,  Washington  decided 
not  to  cross  by  way  of  the  Paulus  Hook  ferry,  but  to  go  up  to 
Hoboken,  and  to  land  on  the  New  York  side  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Laight  and  Greenwich  Streets,  near  Leonard  Lispen- 
ard’s  place.  Col.  Lasher,  in  charge  of  the  New  York  militia,  dis- 

*A  word  apparently  omitted. 
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posed  liis  companies  accordingly  and  Washington  was  received 
with  due  honors  when  he  landed  about  2 o’clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  25. 

The  Reception  at  the  Lispenard  Mansion  in  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  Washington’s  arrival,  the  closely  settled  portion 
of  Hew  York  City  ended  on  the  west  side  of  Great  George  Street 
(Broadway)  at  Chambers  Street,  a couple  of  blocks  north  of  the 
old  King’s  College,  while  along  the  Bowery  Lane  (The  Bowery) 
it  thinned  out  rapidly  beyond  Chatham  Square  until  beyond  the 
Road  to  Crown  Point  (Grand  Street)  it  merged  into  extensive 
farms.  The  present  City  Hall  Park  was  then  called  the  Fields 
or  the  Common,  although  on  a map  of  1775  it  is  marked  “ The 
Intended  Square.”  Great  George  Street  terminated  at  Reade 
Street,  beyond  which  was  the  Ranelagh  Garden  on  the  old  farm 
of  Anthony  Rutgers.  Along  the  Hudson  River  shore,  about  on 
the  line  of  the  present  Greenwich  Street  from  Murray  Street 
northward,  ran  the  Road  to  Greenwich.  The  development  of  the 
City  north  of  Chambers  Street  between  the  Bowery  Lane  and 
the  Greenwich  Road  was  retarded  by  the  existence  of  the  Collect 
Pond  and  an  extensive  swamp  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
of  the  present  Canal  Street  but  mainly  south  of  it.  This  swamp, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Rutgers,  was  popularly  known 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  as  Lispenard’s  Meadows 
from  the  family  of  Leonard  Lispenard  who  had  married  Rutgers’ 
daughter  and  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  meadows  and 
adjacent  upland. 

Mr.  Lispenard  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Lispenard,  Jr.,  and 
grandson  of  Anthony  Lispenard,  Sr.,  an  Albany  brewer,  who  came 
to  Hew  York  in  1684.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  his  ardent 
patriotism  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1765  he  served  on  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  to  oppose  the  Stamp 
Act  and  in  the  same  year  served  as  a delegate  from  Hew  York  to  j 
the  Congress  of  delegates  from  all  the  Colonies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. His  sympathies  had  remained  steadfast  with  the  Colonies 
during  the  next  ten  years  and  in  1775  he  was  a member  of  the 
Hew  York  Provincial  Congress,  actively  participating  in  its  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  raising  and  quartering  of  troops  for  the 
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Continental  Army.  It  was  most  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
offer  the  hospitality  of  his  home  to  the  new  'Commander-in-Chief 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  1775.  In  view  of  Washington’s  desire 
to  land  above  the  town,  Lispenard’s  residence  was  conveniently 
situated  for  his  reception.  It  stood  amid  extensive  cultivated 
grounds  on  a hill  which  sloped  on  the  west  to  the  Hudson  River, 
on  the  north  to  the  Canal  Street  valley  and  on  the  east  to  the 
Meadows.  As  shown  by  a map  of  1797,  the  residential  grounds 
were  a rectangular  tract  of  about  eight  acres,  lying  approximately 
in  the  area  hounded  by  the  present  Canal,  Varick,  Laight  and 
Hudson  Streets,  but,  as  the  tract  is  twisted  on  the  map,  the  cor- 
ners lapped  over  the  street  lines  above  mentioned.  The  map  of 
1797,  however,  is  not  as  reliable  as  map  Ho.  162  on  file  in  the 
Register’s  office  of  the  County  of  Hew  York.  This  is  the  Com- 
missioner’s map  referred  to  in  the  partition  suit  of  Leonard  Lis- 
penard  vs.  Alexander  L.  Stewart  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Sarah 
B.  Bache,  an  infant  by  her  guardian,  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  in 
1811.  The  boundaries  of  the  plot,  called  the  “ 8 acre  lot,”  were 
approximately  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a point  in  the  middle 

of  Watts  Street  on  the  eastern  line  of  Greenwich  Street;  running 
thence  easterly  along  the  middle  of  Watts  Street  about  640  feet,  to 
a point  about  midway  between  Hudson  and  Varick  Streets ; thence 
southwesterly  about  720  feet  to  a point  in  the  middle  of  Laight 
Street,  about  100  feet  east  of  Hudson;  thence  northwesterly 
about  540  feet  to  the  easterly  line  of  Greenwich  Street  about  120 
feet  north  of  Laight;  thence  along  the  easterly  line  of  Greenwich 
Street  about  550  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  map  shows 
the  Lispenard  mansion  to  have  been  located  in  what  is  now  Hudson 
Street,  nearer  to  the  east  side  than  the  west  side,  opposite  Hos. 
194,  196  and  198  Hudson  Street.  The  southern  line  of  Des- 
brosses  Street  projected  eastward  would  pass  through  the  site. 
The  Lispenard  brewery  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Watts  Street, 
mostly  south  of  the  southerly  line  of  the  street  but  partly  lapp'ng 
over  into  the  street,  its  western  corner  being  about  100  feet  east 
of  the  easterly  line  of  Greenwich  Street.  In  the  suit  of  Bogardus 
against  Trinity  Church,  set  forth  at  great  length  in  4 Sanford’s 
Chancery  Reports  at  page  675  and  following,  there  is  interesting 
testimony  as  to  the  bounds  of  this  property. 
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The  route  of  Washington  from  the  landing  place  to  Lispenard’s 
house  may  be  judged  from  a map  of  Hew  York  surveyed  by 
Ratzer  in  1767,  which  shows  a road  running  from  the  Greenwich 
Road  at  a point  where  Greenwich  Street  is  now  intersected  by 
Laight  Street,  southeasterly  along  the  southern  side  of  Lispenard’s 
grounds  about  to  the  present  Varick  Street,  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  property,  thence  westward  into  the 
grounds  with  a circular  drive  in  front  of  the  east  side  of  the 
house. 

Prior  to  1903  there  was  a tablet  on  the  front  of  the  building 
at  Ho.  255  West  Street  then  used  as  a United  States  Public  Ware- 
house but  now  occupied  by  the  Laight  Street  stores  of  the  West 
Side  Warehouse  Company.  The  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  and  reads  as  follows : 

To  Mark  the  Landing  Place  of 
\ *•''  v General  George  Washington 

June  25,  1775 

f?  On  his  Way  to  Cambridge 

4 To  Command 

i The  American  Army. 

The  actual  shore  line  in  1775,  however,  was  about  a block  to 
the  eastward  of  the  site  of  this  tablet. 

In  Valentine’s  Manual  for  1856  opposite  page  442  is  a picture 
of  Lispenard’s  Meadows  drawn  by  A.  Anderson  in  1785,  showing 
the  hill  on  which  the  Lispenard  residence  was  situated,  and  the 
Lispenard  brewery  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hill.  The  view 
is  made  from  a point  east  of  Lispenard’s  property  looking  west- 
ward. 

Washington,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  Hancock  and 
the  Continental  Congress  from  Hew  York  under  date  of  June  25, 
referred  tx>  his  arrival  in  the  following  words: 

“ Gentlemen:  The  rain  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday, 

the  advice  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  Jerseys  and  this  City,  by 
no  means  to  cross  Hudson’s  River  at  the  lower  ferry,  and  some 
other  circumstances  too  trivial  to  mention  which  happened  on  the 
road,  prevented  my  arrival  at  this  place  until  the  afternoon  of  this 
day. 

u In  the  morning,  after  giving  General  Schuyler  such  orders 
as,  from  the  result  of  my  inquiry  into  matters  here  appears  neces- 
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sary,  I shall  set  out  on  my  journey  to  the  camp  at  Boston,  and 
shall  proceed  with  all  the  dispatch  in  my  power,  . . .” 

We  have  a more  graphic  description,  however,  in  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Gilbert  Livingston  to  Dr.  Peter  Tappan  under  date  of 
New  York,  July  29,  1775 : 

“ Last  Sunday,  about  2 o’clock,  the  Generals  Washington,  Lee 
and  Schuyler  arrived  here.  They  crossed  the  river  at  Hoback* 
and  landed  at  Col.  Lispenard’s.  There  were  eight  or  ten  com- 
panies under  arms,  all  in  uniforms,  who  marched  out  to  Lis- 
penard’s. The  procession  began  from  there  thus,  the  companies 
first,  Congress  next,  two  of  Continental  Congress  next,  general 
officers  next,  and  a company  of  horse  from  Philadelphia  who  came 
with  the  general  brought  up  the  rear.  There  were  an  innumer- 
able company  of  people,  men,  women  and  children  present.” 

The  hour  of  the  arrival  of  Washington,  stated  by  Mr.  Livings- 
ton to  have  been  2 o’clock,  is  reported  by  the  Virginia  Gazette  to 
have  been  4 o’clock  and  by  Judge  Thomas  Jones  to  have  been 
“ after  12  o’clock,”  as  stated  hereafter.  The  exactness  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston in  giving  the  order  of  march  would  seem  to  indicate  his 
greater  precision  in  regard  to  the  hour  also. 

The  Virginia  Gazette  of  July  13,  copying  from  a northern  news- 
paper, said: 

u The  Generals  landed  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lispenard  about 
4 o’clock  yesterday  afternoon j*  from  whence  they  were  conducted 
by  nine  companies  of  foot  in  their  uniforms  and  a greater  num- 
ber of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  city  than  ever  appeared 
here  on  any  occasion  before.” 

The  Loyalist,  Judge  Thomas  Jones,  in  his  “ History  of  New 
York  During  the  Revolutionary  War,”  says: 

“ In  June,  1775,  General  Tryon  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  from 
England,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  with  leave  of  absence 
from  his  sovereign.  After  12  o’clock  the  same  day,  Washington, 
Lee  and  Schuyler,  three  of  the  first  rebel  Generals  appointed  by 
Congress  to  the  command  of  their  army,  the  two  first  on  their 
way  to  Boston,  the  latter  for  Albany  to  command  the  expedition 
then  preparing  against  Canada,  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  and 
were  entertained  at  the  house  of  Leonard  Lispenard,  Esq.,  about 


* Hoboken, 
t That  is,  June  25. 
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two  miles  out  of  town.  Upon  this  occasion  the  volunteer  com- 
panies raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  rebellion,  the  members  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  those  of  the  city  committee,  the  parsons 
of  the  dissenting  meeting-houses,  with  all  the  leaders  and  partisans 
of  faction  and  rebellion  (including  Peter  K.  Livingston,  Esq., 
and  Thomas  Smith,  John  Smith  and  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  the 
brother-in-law  and  brothers  of  William  Smith,  Esq.)  waited  upon 
the  beach  to  receive  them  upon  their  landing  from  the  Jersey 
shore  and  conducted  them  up  to  Lispenard’s  amidst  the  repeated 
shouts  and  huzzas  of  the  seditious  and  rebellious,  where  they 
dined,  and  towards  evening  were  escorted  to  town,  attended  and 
conducted  in  the  same  tumultuous  and  ridiculous  manner.  About 
9 o’clock  the  same  evening  Governor  Try  on  came  up  from  Sandy 
Hook  and  landed  at  the  Exchange,*  where  he  was  met  and  wel- 
comed once  more  to  his  Government.” 

Judge  Jones-  then  describes  the  welcome  to  Tryon. 

Washington’s  route  from  Lispenard’s  to  the  town  was  neces- 
sarily down  the  Greenwich  Road  (Greenwich  Street)  at  least  as 
far  as  Chambers  Street,  the  first  cross-street  to  Broadway.  Prob- 
ably the  procession  continued  on  the  Greenwich  Road  as  far  as 
Murray  Street,  and,  turning  eastward  through  that  street  past 
the  old  King’s  College  Grounds,  came  into  Broadway  opposite 
The  Fields  (the  present.  City  Hall  Park). 

Washington’s  destination  after  reaching  Broadway  and  where 
he  spent  the  night  of  June  25  do  not  appear  to  be  recorded.  It 
would  have  been  natural  for  him  to  stay  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  in 
which  case  it  is  possible  that  he  stayed  at  the  residence  of  William 
Smith  on  Broadway.  Jones’  history  says  that  “ Governor  Tryon 
had  hired  and  lived  in  a house  on  Broadway,  f Schuyler  took 
lodgings  with  his  cousin,:);  his  friend,  his  patron,  his  adviser,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Esq.,  whose  house  then  stood  directly  opposite  to  the 
one  in  which  the  Governor  lived.” 

William  Smith  owned  various  parcels  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
Broadway  as  far  north  as  Exchange  Place.  At  one  time  he  owned 
No.  7 Broadway,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Common  Council 
Minutes  of  April  30,  1745,  as  follows: 

* The  Exchange  stood  in  the  middle  of  Broad  street  at  the  foot  of  the 
street,  which  then  ended  at  Water  street. 

t Judge  Jones  was  in  error  as  to  this  relationship,  although  there  was  some 
connection  between  their  wives. 

t The  Governor’s  house  in  the  Fort  was  burned  Dec.  29,  1773. 
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“ Ordered  that  a Streight  Line  be  Drawn  from  the  South 
Corner  of  the  House  of  Mr.  Augustus  Jay  now  in  the  Occupation 
of  Peter  Warren  Esq.,  to  the  North  Comer  of  the  House  of 
Archibald  Kennedy  fronting  the  Bowling  Green  in  the  Broad 
Way,  And  that  Mr.  William  Smith  who  is  now  about  to  Build  a 
House  (and  all  other  persons  who  Shall  Build  between  the  Said 
Two  Houses),  lay  their  foundations  and  Build  Conformable  to 
the  aforesaid  Streight  Line.” 

Kennedy’s  house  was  No.  1 and  Augustus  Jay  owned  Nos.  9 
and  11.  But  No.  7 Broadway  was  not  the  Smith  residence  in 
1775  because  it  was  sold  in  1760.  Smith,  however,  as  early  as 
1706,  had  become  possessed  of  a plot  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Exchange  Place,  running  through  to  Lumber  or 
Church  Street.  It  fronted  131  feet  and  3 inches  on  Broadway 
and  extended  along  Oyster  Pasty  Street  (Exchange  Place)  193 
feet.  William  S.  Smith  sold  this  property  in  trust  to  William 
Constable  November  17,  1795;  and  as  it  was  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Smith  family  in  1775,  it  may  have  been  the  site  of  Smith’s 
residence.* 

However,  there  is  nothing  but  conjecture  as  to  Washington’s 
stopping  place  on  the  night  of  June  25,  1775. 

On  Monday,  June  26,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  met  at  9 
a.  m.  and  adopted  the  following  address  to  Washington: 

" To  His  Excellency  George  Washington,  Generalissimo  of  all 
the  Forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  confederated  Colonies  of 
America : The  Address  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony 
of  New  York : 

“ May  it  please  Your  Excellency : At  a time  when  the  most 

loyal  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  from  a regard  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  by  which  he  sits  on  the  throne,  feel  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend  their 
dearest  rights  and  privileges,  while  we  deplore  the  calamities  of 
this  divided  Empire,  we  rejoice  in  the  appointment  of  a gentle- 
man from  whose  abilities  and  virtue  we  are  taught  to  expect  both 
security  and  peace.  Confiding  in  you,  Sir,  and  in  the  worthy 

* For  the  data  concerning  Smith’s  residence,  as  for  frequent  other  assistance 
in  locating  landmarks  mentioned  in  this  report,  we  are  indebted  to  our  Honor- 
ary Member,  Miss  Jennie  F.  Macarthy  of  the  New  York  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Co.,  who  is  an  expert  on  old  property  lines  in  New  York  City.  Miss 
Georgina  Schuyler,  a descendant  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  says  that  the  family 
archives  do  not  furnish  any  information  concerning  the  General’s  stopping 
place  on  the  night  in  question. 
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Generals  immediately  under  your  command,  we  have  the  most 
flattering  hopes  of  success  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  American 
Liberty,  and  the  fullest  assurance  that  whenever  this  important 
contest  shall  he  decided  (that  fondest  wish  of  each  American 
soul)  an  accommodation  with  our  Mother  Country,  you  will 
cheerfully  resign  the  important  deposit  committed  into  your 
hands,  and  resume  the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen.” 

The  record  of  Congress  then  continues  : 

“ Ordered  that  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Low  he  a Committee  to 
wait  on  General  Washington  and  know  when  he  will  he  waited  on 
hy  this  Congress  with  their  address. 

“ Messrs.  Morris  and  Low  returned  and  informed  the  Congress 
that  General  Washington  would  he  ready  to  receive  this  Congress 
with  their  Address  at  half  an  hour  past  two  this  afternoon.” 

After  transacting  some  other  business,  Congress  took  a recess 
and  proceeded  to  wait  upon  Washington.  Where  the  ceremony 
took  place  is  not  disclosed.  When  the  Congress  reassembled  at 
5 p.  m.,  the  record  says: 

“ The  President  informed  the  Congress,  to  prevent  mistakes  he 
had  obtained  a copy  of  the  answer  of  General  Washington  to  the 
Address  of  this  Congress.  The  same  was  read  and  filed,  and  is 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

“ Gentlemen  : As  the  same  time  that,  with  you,  I deplore  the 
Unhappy  necessity  of  such  an  appointment  as  that  with  which  I 
am  now  honoured,  I cannot  hut  feel  sentiments  of  the  highest 
gratitude  for  this  affecting  instance  of  distinction  and  regard. 
May  your  warmest  wishes  be  realized  in  the  success  of  America 
at  this  important  and  interesting  period ; and  be  assured  that 
every  exertion  of  my  worthy  colleagues  and  myself  will  he  equally 
extended  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  these  Colonies,  as  to  the  fatal  but  neces- 
sary operations  of  war.  When  we  assumed  the  soldier  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen;  and  we  shall  most  sincerely  rejoice  with  you 
in  that  happy  hour  when  the  establishment  of  American  liberty 
on  the  most  firm  and  solid  foundations  shall  enable  us  to  return 
to  our  private  stations  in  the  bosom  of  a free,  peaceful  and  happy 
Country. 

“ Geo.  Washington.” 
Washingtons  Departure  from  New  York  for  Cambridge. 

Soon  after  these  ceremonies,  Washington  resumed  his  journey. 
As  his  starting  point  is  not  known,  it  cannot  be  stated  by  what 
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route  he  reached  Chatham  Square,  but  from  that  point  northward 
there  was  but  one  route  to  King’s  Bridge,  namely,  the  old  Post 
Road.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  he  left  New 
York,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  King’s  Bridge.  Describing  his 
departure  from  the  City,  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mer- 
cury of  Monday,  July  3,  1775,  says: 

“ On  Monday  last,  General  Washington,  with  his  Suite,  at- 
tended by  the  several  New  York  Militia  Companies  and  likewise 
by  a Troop  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Markoe,  and  a number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
City,  set  out  for  the  Provincial  Camp  at  Cambridge  near  Boston. 
The  General  rested  that  Night  at  Kingsbridge  and  the  next  Morn- 
proceeded  on  his  Journey.  The  Troop  returned  to  this  City  the 
next  Evening  and  departed  hence  for  Philadelphia  the  Thursday 
following.” 

We  do  not  find  any  definite  reference  to  Washington’s  stopping 
place  at  King’s  Bridge.  The  Van  Cortlandt  mansion,  where  he 
stayed  in  later  years,  was  the  nearest  substantial  dwelling,  but 
as  that  was  over  a mile  beyond  the  point,  where  he  must  now  turn 
to  the  eastward  for  Connecticut,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he 
went  there  on  this  occasion,  more  especially  as  there  were  two 
taverns  at  King’s  Bridge  where  he  could  stay.  (See  plates  17, 
18  and  19.) 

One  of  these  taverns  was  known  as  Cox’s  and  was  on  the  main- 
land at  the  north  end  of  King’s  Bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present 
so-called  Macomb  mansion  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  230th  Street.  The  other  was  known  as  Hyatt’s,  and  stood  on 
the  island  near  the  southern  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway  opposite  225th  or  Muscoota  Street.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  he  stopped  at  Cox’s  tavern.  Washington’s 
manuscript  expense  book,  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  contains  this  item  under 
date  of  July,  1775 : 

“ No.  6.  To  the  acc.  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  Esq.,  for  money  ex- 
pended by  him  in  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Cambridge 
in  which  the  expenses  of  General  Lee,  Colo.  Reed,  etc.,  are 
included,  £129.8.2.” 

This  item  appears  to  be  covered  by  the  following  memorandum 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress : 
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Bills  paid  by  Major  Miffin  in  Hew  York: 


Abraham  Duryea,  wine £7.10.6 

Joseph  Cox,  upholder  16.  3.0 

Hugh  Game,  stationer  1.  8.0 

Portmanteau  trunk  . ...  2.10.0 


York  currency £28.  1.6 

Amount  of  disbursements  on  road 94.15.6 

Lent  to  General  Lee 6.13.6 


The  reference  to  Cox  in  the  foregoing  lends  probability  to  the 
belief  that  Washington  rested  at  Cox’s  tavern.  The  Macomb 
Mansion,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  tavern,  is  said  to  embody 
a part  of  the  original  structure.  (See  plate  18.) 

On  Tuesday,  June  27,  1775,  Washington  resumed  his  journey. 
He  may  have  crossed  either  King’s  Bridge  or  Dyckman’s  Bridge 
to  take  the  “ Road  to  Connecticut.”  Gen.  Schuyler  accompanied 
Washington  as  far  as  Hew  Rochelle*  and  Lee  continued  with  his 
chief  to  Cambridge.  On  June  28  Schuyler  wrote  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress: 

“ I parted  with  General  Washington  yesterday  at  ten  o’clock 
at  Hew  Rochelle,  at  which  place  we  were  met  by  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wooster’s  and  Colonel  Waterbury’s  Regiments.” 

From  Hew  Rochelle,  Washington  proceeded  to  Hew  Haven 
where  he  reviewed  a company  of  Yale  students.  He  remained 
there  Wednesday  night,  and  left  on  Thursday,  under  military 
escort,  for  Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
he  arrived  on  Friday,  June  30,  and  was  met  by  a committee  from 
the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress.  Under  citizen  escort,  he 
rode  to  Brookfield,  Worcester,  and  Marlborough,  whence  a troop 
of  horse  accompanied  him  to  Watertown,  which  was  reached  on 
Sunday  morning,  July  2,  and  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
at  Cambridge.  On  Monday,  July  3,  he  took  command  of  the 
Continental  Army  assembled  on  Cambridge  common. 

*An  interesting  landmark  of  New  Rochelle  is  the  cottage  of  Thomas  Paine, 
Washington’s  friend.  See  plate  41  of  this  Report  and  pp.  188-189  of  our 
Report  for  1912. 
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Evolution  of  the  American  Flag. 

The  escort  furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  on  this 
memorable  journey  is  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  flag 
of  the  troop,  a picture  of  which  is  given  in  plate  68,  is  the  first 
American  flag  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  which  thirteen 
stripes  were  used  to  symbolize  the  thirteen  Colonies  which  became 
the  first  thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  In  our  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  (1912),  at  pages  233-239,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the 
United  States  flag,  we  showed  that  our  flag  was  not  derived  from 
Washington’s  coat-of-arms ; and  we  pointed  out  that  there  were 
flags  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  in  use  in  England  as  early 
as  1704  and  probably  earlier.  It  is  also  a fact  that  flags  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  different  numbers  were  used  by  the  Netherlands, 
the  City  of  Bremen,  and  the  peoples  of  other  sea-going  countries 
and  cities,  some  of  the  stripes  being  red  and  white.  In  the  flag 
of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  we  appear  to  have  the  first  use 
of  thirteen  stripes  to  symbolize  the  American  Colonies.  The 
stripes  were  blue  and  white  (silver),  not  red  and  white,  and  they 
occupied  the  canton,  not  the  main  field  of  the  flag.  The  standard 
of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse, — an  organization  which  is  still 
in  existence  as  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  I. 
Franklin  McFadden,  Captain  — is  of  bright  yellow  silk,  40  inches 
long  and  34  inches  wide.  Its  canton  is  12%  inches  long  and  9% 
inches  wide,  and  contains  thirteen  alternate  blue  and  silver  hor- 
izontal stripes.  In  the  center  of  the  flag  is  the  coat  of  arms.  The 
shield  has  a yellow  field  with  a scrolled  edge  of  gold.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shield  is  a gold  rosette  with  eleven  wavy  petals  termi- 
nating in  trefoils.  Above  the  shield  is  the  crest,  consisting  of  a 
horse’s  head  proper  and  above  the  latter  is  the  ornamental  mono- 
gram “ L.  II.”  in  silver,  standing  for  Light  Horse.  Supporting 
the  shield  on  the  dexter  side  is  an  Indian  and  on  the  sinister  side 
an  angel  blowing  a golden  trumpet.  LTnder  the  shield  on  a silver 
scroll  is  the  motto  “ For  these  we  strive.”  The  flag  has  a floriated 
border  of  silver  leaves,  and  is  edged  with  silver  cord  and  fringe. 
Silver  cords  and  tassels  hang  from  the ’spear-head  of  the  staff. 
Our  picture  is  reproduced  from  the  colored  plate  facing  page  iv 
of  volume  14  of  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series. 
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It  is  believed  by  many  persons  that  the  symbolism  of  the  thir- 
teen blue  and  silver  stripes  in  this  flag,  with  which  Washington 
and  his  military  secretary,  Col.  Joseph  Reed,  were  familiar,  sug- 
gested the  symbolism  of  the  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  in  the 
United  States  flag.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  United  States  flag  intermediate  between  the 
Philadelphia  Light  Horse  flag  and  the  flag  adopted  by  Congress 
June  14,  1717,  namely,  the  Cambridge  flag.  The  latter  was  un- 
furled before  Washington’s  headquarters  January  2,  1776,  and 
contained  thirteen  red  and  white  horizontal  stripes  as  used  in  the 
English  East  India  Co.  flag  in  1704  and  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States  flag,  but  in  the  canton,  where  we  now  have  the  blue 
field  and  white  stars,  was  the  British  Union  J ack.  As  the  Colonies 
had  not  yet  declared  their  independence,  the  flag  symbolized  the 
13  Colonies  and  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 

Portrait  of  George  Washingtons  Mother  for  Sulgrave. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Commttee  for  Celebrating  the  Cen- 
tenary of  Anglo-American  Peace  held  in  London  on  January  22, 
1914,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  a letter  was  read 
from  Viscount  Bryce  conveying  the  gift  of  a copy  of  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington,  mother  of  George 
Washington,  from  Mr.  W.  Lanier  Washington  of  Hew  York,  a 
member  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
(See  plate  69.) 

The  committee  ordered  that  the  picture  be  placed  in  the  Manor 
House  of  Sulgrave. 

In  a communication  to  this  Society,  Mr.  Washington,  who  is  a 
great-great-great-great-grandson  of  George  Washington’s  parents, 
gives  us  the  following  interesting  facts  concerning  the  portrait: 

Until  within  recent  years  it  was  known  to  but  very  few  persons 
that  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  mother  of  George  Washington 
existed.  About  1850  Dr.  Shearasjahub  Spooner,  the  most  eminent 
American  authority  on  art  in  his  generation,  and  the  author  of 
the  “ Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers  ” published  1853,  the 
accepted  authority  upon  its  subj  ect,  learned  that  a portrait  of  Mary 
Ball  Washington  had  been  painted  during  her  lifetime,  and  was 
in  the  possession  of  a collateral  descendant  then  living  in  or  near 
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Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  Dr.  Spooner  visited  Fredericksburg, 
located  and  secured  this  portrait.  Its  owner  having  moved  several 
times  during  the  course  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century,  the 
portrait  had  been  taken  from  its  frame,  rolled  up  and  packed  in 
a trunk  for  convenience  and  safe  keeping.  Dr.  Spooner  related 
the  above  briefly  outlined  facts  to  the  late  J udge  Henry  P Towns- 
end of  607  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  whose  wife,  a sister 
of  Dr.  Spooner’s  wife,  inherited  the  portrait  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Spooner  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Spooner  also  stated  to  Judge 
Townsend  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  in- 
duce the  owner  to>  part  with  the  portrait,  which  was  found  in 
exceptionally  perfect  condition,  requiring  only  to  be  re-lined  to 
complete  its  restoration. 

This  portrait  hung  in  J udge  Townsend’s  drawing  room  for  many 
years  and  it  was  seen  there  and  described  by  u Nym  Crinkle,”  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  World,  May  7,  1893,  at  which  time  a 
crude  sketch  was  published  for  the  first  time.  The  article  in  the 
World  said  in  part: 

“ We  had  to  light  the  chandelier  to  see  it  adequately,  and  the 
moment  we  did,  we  saw,  looking  down  at  us  out  of  the  coiffure, 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  brow  and  mouth  and  visual 
breadth  which  have  made  the  face  of  Washington  familiar  to  the 
world.  There  could  be  no  mistake ; here  was  the  maternal  mould 
in  which  the  firmness,  the  hauteur,  the  equipoise  of  judgment  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  had  been  shaped.  It  was  well  pre- 
served in  color  and  texture,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  face,  which  is  presented  in 
full,  is  in  low  tone,  but  admirably  handled,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  character  no  less  than  its  simplicity  of  treatment.” 

It  is  further  stated  in  this  article  that  Edward  Everett  saw  this 
portrait  and  knew  its  history,  and  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
its  genuineness  that  he  interested  himself  in  an  effort  to  have  it 
placed  in  Mount  Vernon,  but  Dr.  Spooner,  who  then  owned  it,  had 
intended  it  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  had  already  taken 
up  the  matter  with  that  institution  which  is  so1  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  relics  of  General  Washington,  but  both  Mr.  Everett 
and  Dr.  Spooner  died  before  either  scheme  was  completed.  It  is 
also  known  that  Story,  the  sculptor,  used  this  portrait  for  the 
representation  of  the  mother  of  Washington  in  a sculptured  group. 
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Later,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  this  portrait  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  Hew  York  City,  and  for  the  Hew  York 
City  Hall,  but  it  has  remained  in  private  hands  until,  by  strange 
chance,  it  has  come  again  into  the  possession  of  a descendant  of 
Mary  Ball  Washington. 

The  article  in  the  World  created  but  passing  comment,  hut  upon 
the  death  of  Judge  Townsend  and  his  wife  it  was  bequeathed  to 
Dr.  Albert  A.  Davis  of  149  East  Sixty-third  Street,  Hew  York 
City,  who,  a few  months  prior  to  his  death,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  William  Lanier  Washington  of  Hew 
York  City,  who  is  the  Hereditary  Representative  of  General  Wash- 
ington in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Since  this  portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington  came  into  Mr. 
Washington’s  possession, — - at  which  time  a certificate  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Davis  which  briefly  set  forth  the  facts  as  stated  above, — 
it  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  has  been  placed  on 
public  exhibition  at  Washington’s  Heaquarters  (the  Jumel  Man- 
sion) in  Roger  Morris  Park,  Hew  York  City,  where,  for  the  past 
two  years  it  has  been  viewed  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  and 
several  experts  and  critics  who'  have  passed  upon  its  genuineness. 

Dr.  Spooner  attributed  this  portrait  to  the  brush  of  Adolf  Ulrich 
Wertmuller,  the  Swedish  artist,  who  came  to  America  about  1794, 
but  as  Mary  Ball  Washington  died  in  1789,  it  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Spooner  was  mistaken  in  naming  Wertmuller  as  the  probable 
limner.  However,  it  is  a very  natural  error  for  Dr.  Spooner  to 
have  fallen  into  for  the  best  qualified  critics  have  pronounced  this 
portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington  the  work  of  an  artist  whose 
training  had  been  received  in  the  F rench  Schools,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Wertmuller 
completed  his  artistic  education  in  Paris  about  that  period. 

Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs,  the  Curator  of  Paintings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  of  Hew  York  City,  recently  had  this  por- 
trait in  his  possession  for  examination  for  several  days,  and  while 
he  was  unable  to  determine  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  has  pro- 
nounced it  the  work  of  a painter  whose  artistic  training  and  edu- 
cation were  French,  and  that  the  canvas,  technique,  paint  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  painting  indicate  that  it  was  done  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  above  stated.  Both 
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Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  A.  d’Hervilly,  the  Assistant  Curator  of 
Paintings  of  the  same  Museum,  agreed  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  of  exceptional  ability,  and  that  the  resemblance  to  George 
Washington  is  pronounced.  Mr.  Burroughs  also  observed  that  as 
it  appeared  to  be  the  portrait  of  a woman  of  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  it  was  likely  the  artist  had  softened  the  outlines  of  the  face, 
and  had  not  drawn  them  as  cleiarly  as  is  usual,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  artist  had  endeavored  to  make  the  portrait  some- 
what younger  looking  than  his  subject,  and  as  Mary  Ball  Wash- 
ington was  eighty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  in 
1780,  it  is  most  probable  this  portrait  was  done  some  time  between 
that  date  and  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1783,  when 
many  foreign  artists  came  to  America  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
those  great  men  who  had  to  do  with  the  winning  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

The  modelling  of  the  face  has  also  been  passed  upon  by  several 
other  artists  and  critics  as  conclusive  that  -it  is  not  a copy  and 
that  it  was  painted  from  a living  subject. 

Therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  weight  of  Dr.  Spooner’s 
statements  as  to  his  recovery  of  the  portrait,  and  opinions  of  other 
critics  competent  to  pass  upon  it,  and  further  corroborated  by  its 
striking  resemblance  to  General  Washington,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  an  authentic  portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington,,  and  as  such 
it  is  the  only  known  portrait  of  that  mother  who  gave  to  America 
the  immortal  Washington. 

Mr.  George  Washington  Ball,  also  a member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  who  died  January  9,  1912,  at  the  age  of  84  years, 
a collateral  and  also  a direct  descendant  of  Mary  Ball  Washing- 
ton, stated  a few  years  ago  to  Mr.  William  Lanier  Washington, 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  and  had  seen  this  portrait  of  Mary  Ball 
Washington  when  he  was  a young  man,  but  as  it  had  passed  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  family  about  the  time  Dr.  Spooner  has 
said  he  acquired  it,  its  whereabouts  had  since  been  unknown  to 
him  until  he  was  informed  it  was  in  Mr.  Washington’s  possession, 
and  he  identified  a photograph  of  it  as  being  the  portrait  he  had 
seen  and  known  in  his  boyhood  as  that  of  Mary  Ball  Washington. 
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Sulgrave  Manor  a Peace  Memorial. 

Ho  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  historic  preservation  in  Eng- 
land during  the  past  year  will  give  more  pleasure  -to  Americans 
than  the  purchase  of  Sulgrave  Manor  by  the  British  Committee 
for  the  Celebration  of  the  Century  of  Anglo-American  Peace.  Eng- 
land has  nobler  architectural  monuments  and  structures  of  greater 
antiquity,  but  the  fact  that  Sulgrave  Manor  was  the  home  of  the 
ancestors  of  George  Washington,  and  that  it  was  purchased  as  a 
memorial  of  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  makes  the  preservation  of  this 
property  as  a national  monument  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  our  Annual  Report  for  1912,  at  pages  219—239,  we  gave  an 
extended  sketch  of  Washington’s  English  antecedents  and  a brief 
description  of  Sulgrave,  which  the  Secretary  of  this.  Society  vis- 
ited in  1906.  In  that  report,  the  history  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  from 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  to  the  granting  of  the  manor 
by  Henry  VIII  to  Lawrence  Washington  is  given.  The  grantee 
of  Sulgrave  was  the  great-great-great-great-great-grandfather  of 
George  Washington. 

The  first  investigation  of  Sulgrave  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Committee,  which  was  co-operating  with  the  British  Committee 
in  arranging  for  the  peace  commemoration,  was  entrusted  by  the 
American  Committee  to  Hon.  William  B.  Howland,  a prominent 
member  of  the  committee  and  a Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  when  he  went  abroad  in  1910. 
He  ascertained  the  ownership  of  the  Manor,  communicated  with 
the  real  estate  people  who  had  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  property, 
visited  the  place  in  company  with  English  and  American  friends 
and  reported  to  the  committee  on  his  return  to  America  that  he 
had  practically  secured  an  option  on  the  entire  200  acres.  In  the 
fall  of  1910,  Mr.  Howland  again  went  to  England  and  spent  nearly 
three  months  there,  particpating  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
Committee.  One  of  the  first  things  which  that  Committee  took 
up  for  consideration  was  the  project  to  purchase  Sulgrave  Manor. 
After  further  investigation,  an  option  for  the  Manor  House  and 
forty  acres  of  land  was  secured  by  the  British  Committee,  and  in 
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January,  1914,  the  purchase  was  consummated.  The  price  paid 
was  £8,400  ($42,000). 

An  International  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Sulgrave 
property  has  been  appointed.  Of  this  committee,  the  American 
Ambassador,  Hon.  Walter  H.  Page,  has  accepted  the  Chairman- 
ship for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  English  members  are 
Earl  Grey,  Earl  Spencer,  Viscount  Bryce,  Lord  Shaw,  Lord  Cow- 
dray,  Lord  Wear  dale,  Mr.  Robert  Donald  and  Mr.  Henry  Brit- 
tain. The  American  members  are  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  Mr. 
John  A.  Stewart  and  Hon.  W.  B.  Howland. 

During  Mr.  Howland’s  visits  in  England  he  suggested  to  sev- 
eral of  those  interested  a general  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Manor 
which  seemed  to  meet  with  general  favor,  hut  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  formally  adopted  it  would  be  premature  to  state  what  it  was. 
It  is  only  repeating,  however,  what  has  already  appeared  in  print 
to  say  that  it  is  planned  to  convert  the  Manor  House  into  a Hall 
of  Records,  where  matter  pertaining  to  Anglo-American  unity 
will  be  kept.  It  is  understood  that  a lecture  chair  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  purchasers  and  that  Hon.  James  Bryce,  ex- Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  will  be  its  first  occupant. 

Sulgrave  is  a village  of  about  450  inhabitants  about  15  mileg 
southwest  of  Northampton.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is  Llelm- 
don,  three  miles  from  Sulgrave,  but  the  drive  or  walk  along  the 
winding  country  road  to  the  Manor  House  is  a charming  part  of 
the  visit  to  the  historic  property. 

Very  little  of  the  village,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington, 
now  remains.  A disastrous  fire  in  1675  swept  the  village,  and 
only  a relic  here  and  there,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  house,  may 
be  seen.  Most  of  the  streets  are  set  with  neat  brick  houses,  many 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  two  buildings  of  chief  interest  are  the 
Manor  House,  at  one  end  of  the  village,  and  the  parish  church,  in 
which  Lawrence  Washington  is  buried,  at  the  other.  The  observ- 
ant visitor,  however,  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  village  black- 
smithy  by  the  roadside,  a picturesque,  thatched  roof  structure  of 
stone,  open  on  one  side.  The  Manor  House  stands  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  village  and  is  approached  from  the  west  by  pretty 
green  croft,  separated  from  the  curving  road  by  a hedge.  In  front 
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of  the  projecting  gable  end  of  the  ell-shaped  building  is  a long 
stone  wall,  about  breast  high,  through  which  access  to  the  grounds 
is  had  by  a larch  gate.  Within  is  a small  courtyard,  partly  paved 
and  partly  covered  with  grass.  The  house  is  of  stone,  partly  cov- 
ered with  stucco  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  principal  parts  con- 
tain two  stories  and  attic.  The  steeply  inclined  roofs  are  sur- 
mounted by  picturesque  chimneys. 

The  most  interesting  exterior  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
main  gable  end,  which  presents  a fine  old  Tudor  doorway.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  arch  of  this  doorway  are  the  Washington  arms, 
and  above  the  doorway  on  the  face  of  a wall  are  the  remains  of 
another  example  of  the  same  heraldic  device.*  On  the  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  gable-end,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  roof,  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  enclosed 
with  glass,  reminding  one  of  the  fact  that  good  Queen  Bess  once 
slept  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  house.  The  building  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  main  hall  has  a fine  fireplace 
and  an  oak  beam  ceiling.  The  ancient  oak  staircase  has  twisted 
banisters  and  a secret  cupboard  at  the  intermediate  landing.  The 
drawing  room  is  on  the  second  floor,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  days 
when  it  was  built. 

The  grounds  immediately  around  the  house  are  surrounded  by 
stone  walls  of  various  heights,  partly  continuous  with  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Manor  House  and  stone  farm-buildings,  making  ac- 
cess a somewhat  complicated  undertaking.  The  estate  as  a whole 
comprises  about  200  acres  of  gently  rolling  land,  but  only  forty 
acres  have  been  acquired  with  the  house  for  monumental  purposes. 
The  ownership  carries  with  it  the  lordship  of  the  manor,  “ with 
the  Bights,  Boyalties,  Privileges  and  Appurtenances  thereto  be- 
longing,’’ and  is  subject  to  “ a fee  farm  rent  of  11s.  5d.  ($2.84) 
per  annum.” 

English  Materials  for  Mount  Vernon , Va. 

The  London  Times  of  October  29,  1913,  has  an  interesting 
article  “ from  a correspondent,”  unsigned,  in  regard  to  the  source 

* In  our  Annual  eport  for  1912  and  on  pages  267-26S  of  the  present 
Report,  we  have  shown  that  the  pleasing  tradition  that  the  American  flag  is 
derived  from  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  is  without  warrant. 
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of  some  of  the  materials  used  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ya.,  the  home  of 
George  Washington.  The  writer  says  that  a sample  of  the  pav- 
ing stone  used  in  the  portico  of  the  Mount  Vernon  mansion  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street, 
London,  and  that  it  may  again  raise  the  question  of  where  Wash- 
ington’s immediate  forefathers  came  from.  We  quote  the  Times 
as  follows: 

“ Mount  Vernon,  George  Washington’s  home,  overlooks  the 
Potomac  about  15  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  American  nation  by  a committee  of  ladies,  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  state.  For  some  time  they  have 
been  anxious  to  restore  the  paving  of  the  portico  with  stone  from 
the  same  quarry  from  which  the  paving  stone  originally  came. 
There  is  a very  good  picture  of  the  house  in  ( American  Scenery,’ 
published  in  1840,  the  drawings  of  which  are  by  W.  H.  Bartlett, 
while  N.  P.  Willis,  author  of  ‘ Pencillings  by  the  Way,’  gives  a 
description  of  the  house,  grounds  and  surroundings. 

“ In  November,  1910,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ridley,  of  Coatham,  Redcar, 
was  on  a visit  there  with  Sir  John  Beverly  Robinson  (Toronto) 
and  a Washington  gentleman.  The  former  made  a remark  with 
regard  to  some  old  bricks  that  were  lying  about  that  they  seemed 
to  be  English  bricks  and  from  the  south  of  England.  The  archi- 
tect or  engineer  in  charge  of  the  premises,  Mr.  James  R.  Archer, 
stated  that  the  surmise  was  practically  correct,  that  if  these  very 
bricks  had  not  come  from  England,  they  had  been  made  from 
French  moulds  and  some  had  come  from  England  and  others  had 
been  made  from  moulds  sent  out.  He  followed  this  up  by  a re- 
quest that  Mr.  Ridley  would  find  out  the  quarry  from  which  the 
paving  stone  of  the  portico  came.  It  was  generally  supposed 
there  to  have  come  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  his  return  to 
England  Mr.  Ridley  entered  into  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  surveyors  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  towns  and  the  samples  which 
bad  been  sent  from  Mount  Vernon  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  J. 
Allen  Howe  of  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street.  The 
samples  were  too  small  to  enable  anyone  to  decide  as  to  what  part 
of  the  country  they  had  come  from,  but  they  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  a class  of  stone  which  was  not  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  matter  was  not  then  carried  further,  as  no 
more  information  was  forthcoming  from  Mount  Vernon. 

“ On  visiting  America  in  May  this  year,  Mr.  Ridley  went 
down  to  Mount  Vernon  to  get  further  information  and  larger 
samples.  The  visit  was  opportune,  as  the  Ladies’  Committee  was 
then  sitting,  and  the  question  of  repaving  the  portico  had  been 
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discussed  by  them  with  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  H.  H.  Dodge. 
On  examining  some  records  of  George  Washington’s  letters  to  his 
agent  it  was  found  that  the  stone  was  from  Whitehaven,  in  Cum- 
berland. He  had  selected  this  stone  from  three  samples  sent  on 
approval  (one  of  which  was  Irish  marble).  He  chose  one  and 
instructed  his  agent  to  select  the  whitest  of  the  stone.  The  pav- 
ing was  described  by  Mr.  Archer  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Ridley  refer- 
ring to  the  samples : 

cc  ‘ The  lighter  color  is  the  prevailing  color  now  of  the  stone. 
Formerly  it  more  nearly  approached  the  color  of  the  red  sample. 
Any  stone  now  in  the  porch  shows  the  red  stone  underneath. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  prevailing  color  was  red.’ 

“ Mr.  Ridley’s  return  to  England  was  followed  by  half  of  a 
block.  They  are  all  12  in.  square  and  about  2 in.  thick.  He 
again  approached  Mr.  Allen  Howe  and  sent  him  a sample,  and 
also  went  to  Whitehaven  and  left  a sample  at  Lord  Lonsdale’s 
office  at  Whitehaven  with  a request  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Cochrane,  his 
mining  engineer,  that  he  would  trace  the  particular  quarry  from 
which  it  might  have  come.  By  both  of  these  gentlemen  he  was 
referred  to  the  Sandwith  quarries,  St.  Bees.  Here  he  went  and 
the  stone  was  readily  identified.  The  quarries  at  St.  Bees  are  in 
red  sandstone,  but  there  intervene  a few  beds  of  white  stone ; and 
from  these  beds  paving  blocks  had  been  obtained ; this  explains 
why  in  places  the  stone  has  a red  color.  So  far  the  only  point 
brought  out  by  this  is  that  the  Ladies’  Committee  are  now  able 
to  replace  the  stone.” 

The  Washingtons  and  Whitehaven , Eng. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  from  the  London  Times  suggest  some 
interesting  speculations  concerning  the  possible  connection  be- 
tween Whitehaven  and  the  emigrant  Washingtons.  Whitehaven 
is  a seaport  of  Cumberland,  on  the  extreme  northwestern  coast  of 
England,  where  the  Solway  Firth  merges  into  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
emigrant  Washingtons  were  John  and  Lawrence,  who  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  sons  of  Lawrence  Washington,  the  rector  of  Pur- 
leigh,  and  who  went  to  America  in  1657-8.  Purleigh  is  a few 
miles  northeast  of  London,  a long  way  distant  from  Whitehaven, 
and  while  this  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  emi- 
grants were  the  sons  of  the  dispossessed  rector  of  Purleigh,  it  is 
none  the  less  interesting  that  the  London  Times  correspondent 
speculates  upon  the  possibility  that  the  emigrants  sailed  from 
Whitehaven.  The  writer  says  : 
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“ It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  prior  generations  did  own 
Sulgrave,  and  that  the  family  before  that  had  come  from  Warton, 
in  Lancashire.  The  author  of  a privately  printed  paper  some 
years  ago  advanced  the  claims  of  Ardwick-le-Street  in  the  County 
of  York. 

“ The  fact  of  the  large  trade  between  Whitehaven  and  America 
years  ago  may  now  be  forgotten.  In  discussing  this  matter,  when 
examining  the  Sandwith  quarries,  Mr.  T.  McKay,  the  manager, 
said  ‘ 100  to  150  years  ago,  fleets  of  wooden  ships  used  to  be  in 
the  rum,  sugar,  and  other  trades  to  America,  going  to  Virginia, 
Quebec,  etc.,  and  this  stone  would  go  out  as  ballast;’  and  in 
answer  to  further  inquiries  by  Mr.  Ridley,  he  unearthed  an  old 
pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Harper  and  read  on  June  16, 
1880,  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological  So- 
siety  at  Workington,  in  which  he  gives  some  interesting  facts  and 
surmises  with  regard  to  whether  the  Washingtons  did  not  leave, 
or  at  least  sail  from,  Whitehaven. 

“ In  that  paper  he  gives  the  records  of  some  of  the  Whitehaven 
Washington  family,  who  were  born,  married,  and  buried  there, 
taken  from  the  register  of  St.  Nicholas’  Church,  beginning  in 
1696  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Lawrence  Washington,  1766. 
The  name  Lawrence  Washington  may  be  significant.  He  also 
goes  on  to  relate  the  story  of  the  vessel  which  took  John  and  Law- 
rence Washington  across  the  Atlantic;  how  a woman  on  board 
was  suspected  of  being  a.  witch,  and  on  that  plea  was  hung,  and 
on  landing  John  Washington  preferred  a charge  against  Prescott, 
the  owner.  Three  other  names  associated  with  the  vessel  besides 
those  of  John  and  Lawrence  Washington  were  names  of  people  in 
the  Whitehaven  district.  He  suggests  that  the  Whitehaven  Wash- 
ingtons might  not  unlikely  have  settled  here  as  agents  or  cor- 
respondents for  their  relatives  in  the  Colonies.  It  seems  now  that 
it  would  be  well  if  the  records  at  Mount  Vernon,  if  there  are  any, 
or  the  old  accounts  and  letters  from  the  Washingtons  to  their 
agents  in  England,  were  looked  up  and  the  names  identified,  and 
from  that  one  might  be  able  to  gather  from  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  Washingtons  originally  came.  Mr.  Harper  at  the  finish 
of  his  pamphlet  says : 

“ ‘ In  conclusion  I may  say  I have  a strong  belief  that  the 
ancestor  of  the  illustrious  soldier-President  George  Washington 
sailed  from  Whitehaven  to  Virginia,  and  had  a connexion  of  some 
kind  with  the  town  — perhaps  in  the  shipment  of  tobacco,  dye- 
woods,  and  other  Virginian  produce.  I am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion  owing  to  the  fact  that  a Whitehaven  gentleman,  a 
well  know  antiquary,  now  deceased,  had  been  heard  to  say  some- 
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thing  to  this  effect ; and  I feel  convinced  that  he  had  some  special 
knowledge  on  the  subject.’ 

“ The  editor  has  added  a note  that  Miss  Bland,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological  Society, 
and  who  helped  Mr.  Harper,  has  devoted  much  time  and  trouble 
to  this  subject,  having  visited  America  for  the  purpose  and  per- 
sonally searched  through  all  the  local  papers.  Miss  Bland  has 
bees  very  generous  in  aiding  others  with  her  results.  It  is  hoped 
that  she  will  record  them  ere  they  be  lost  or  others  step  in.  So 
far  the  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  ascertain  anything  about 
Miss  Bland  other  than  that  she  was  living  in  1881  at  Paris.  Mr. 
Harper  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 

a Since  the  stone  has  been  located  at  Whitehaven  local  com- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  Cumberland  Paquet  of  July  24, 
1913,  mentions  that  the  grandmother  of  George  Washington, 
Mildred  Warner,  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas’  Church.  Presum- 
ably after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lawrence  Washington,  1697, 
she  came  to  England  and  applied  in  London,  November,  1700,  for 
probate  to  deal  with  her  husband’s  English  property.  This  ap- 
plication shows  that  she  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  the  wife 
of  George  Gale,  a well-known  Whitehaven  man,  and  her  death 
took  place  shortly  after  the  probate  was  granted  to  her.  The  fol- 
lowing entries  appear  in  the  St.  Nicholas  register,  Whitehaven: 

“ ‘ Christenings.  January  25th,  1700,  Mildred,  ye  daughter  of  George  Gale, 
duty  to  ye  king  two  shillings. 

“ ‘ Burials.  January  30th,  1700,  Mildred,  ye  wife  of  George  Gale,  duty  to 
ye  king  four  shillings. 

“ ‘ Burials.  March  26th,  1701,  Mildred,  ye  daughter  of  George  Gale,  duty 
to  ye  king  four  shillings.’ 

“ This  Mildred  Washington,  or  Gale,  in  her  will  made  Jan- 
uary 24,  1700,  is  described  as  wife  of  George  Gale,  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland,  being  doubtful  of  the  recovery  of  her  present  sick- 
ness, proceeds  to  bequeath  £1,000  to  her  husband  and  the  residue 
equally  between  him  and  her  children,  named  John,  Augustine 
(father  of  the  President)  and  Mildred  Washington,  for  whose 
tuition  George  Gale  had  to  give  bond.  The  natural  inquiry  at 
once  rises  to  one’s  mind  how  Mildred  Warner  came  to  meet 
George  Gale,  and  if  there  was  any  relationship  between  her  hus- 
band’s family  and  people  living  in  Whitehaven.  One  would  pre- 
sume that  her  daughter  Mildred  was  with  her  in  England.  The 
next  question  is,  Where  were  her  sons  ? Were  they  left  in 
America  ? This  relationship  is  not  brought  out  in  W.  S.  Harper’s 
paper.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one;  and  possibly  some  one 
conversant  with  information  in  America  with  regard  to  George 
Washington  may  be  able  to  trace  with  the  help  of  others  in  Eng- 
land further  facts  with  regard  to  Washington  and  his  relation- 
ship with  Whitehaven.” 
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SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and  Amendments  Act  of  1913. 

A notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  landmarks  in  Great  Britain  since  our  last  Report 
was  the  enactment  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  August,  1913,  of 
the  “Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation  and  Amendments  Act.” 
A despatch  from  London  to  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
11,  1913,  gives  Lord  Beauchamp  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  act. 
The  same  despatch,  evidently  based  on  an  article  in  the  London 
Times,  says  that  the  late  Lord  Avebury  led  the  way  in  bringing 
the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  over  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  in  1882  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  (now  Lord  Eversley),  as  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  secured  the  passage  of  the 
first  Ancient  Monuments  Act.  It  extended  only  to  monolithic  and 
other  prehistoric  remains,  and  was  purely  permissive  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  owner  of  such  a monument  might  place  it  in  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  it  then  became  an 
offense  on  the  part  of  any  one  (including  the  owner)  to  injure 
or  deface  the  monument.  In  1900  these  provisions  were  extended 
to  any  “ structure,  erection,  or  monument  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural interest,”  with  the  exception  of  a structure  occupied  (other- 
wise than  for  caretaking)  as  a dwelling  house,  but  the  application 
of  the  act  still  depended  upon  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
monuments. 

Lately  the  spectre  of  the  wealthy  American  prepared  to  give 
fabulous  sums  for  the  power  to  tear  down  a ruin  and  transport  it 
across  the  Atlantic  has  been  conjured  up  in  order  to  raise  the 
market  for  ancient  monuments,  and  a much  more  serious  risk  has 
arisen  in  the  shape  of  persons  dealing  in  valuable  fittings  and 
movable  details  of  old  buildings.  For  the  purpose  of  this  trade 
the  structure  is  bought,  and  the  artistic  work  that  it  contains  is 
torn  out  and  sold  for  use  in  modern  buildings.  (See  our  last 
Annual  Report  under  this  head.) 

It  is  obvious,  says  the  Times,  that  in  relation  to  such  traffic 
the  mere  scheduling  of  monuments  or  any  other  arrangement 
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devoid  of  some  machinery  for  arresting  destruction  merely  attracts 
the  destroyer.  Hence  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Commissions, 
which  have  been  at  work  for  the  last  five  years  examining  and 
scheduling  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  which  have  already  made  valuable  reports,  is  an 
additional  reason  for  protective  legislation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Commissions  form  a nucleus  for  an  authoritative  advisory  body 
to  share  with  the  Commissioners  of  Works  the  responsibility  of 
restrictive  action. 

These  considerations  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  new  act,  which  not  only  amends  but  consolidates  the  existing 
Jaw.  Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the  law,  which  is  known 
as  chapter  32. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Ancient 
Monuments  and  for  other  purposes  in  connection  therewith. 
(15th  August  1913.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

PART  I. 

ACQUISITION  of  ancient  monuments. 

L — (1)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury,  purchase  by  agreement,  out  of  any  moneys  which 
may  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose,  any  monument 
which  appears  to  them  to  be  an  ancient  monument  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  may, 
if  they  thiuk  fit,  purchase  by  agreement  any  monument  situate  in 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  area,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  an 
ancient  monument  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  purchase,  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act  (with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions  which  relate  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands 
otherwise  than  by  agreement),  and,  in  construing  those  Acts  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
special  Act,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  local  authority, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  promoters  of  the 
undertaking. 
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2.  Any  person  may,  by  deed  or  will,  give,  devise,  or  bequeath 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  to  a local  authority  all  such 
estate  or  interest  in  any  ancient  monument  as  he  may  be  seized  or 
possessed  of,  and  the  Commissioners  or  authority  may  accept  any 
such  gift,  devise  or  bequest  if  they  think  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

PART  II. 

GUARDIANSHIP  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

3.  — (1)  The  owner  of  any  monument  which  appears  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  to  be  an  ancient  monument  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
constitute  them  by  deed  guardians  of  the  monument. 

(2)  The  owner  of  any  monument  which  appears  to  a local 
authority  to  be  an  ancient  monument  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  is  situate  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  area  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority,  constitute  them  by  deed  guar- 
dians of  the  monument  : 

Provided  that  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  the  local  author- 
ity, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  consent  to  become  guardians  of 
any  structure  which  is  occupied  as  a dwelling-house  by  any  per- 
son other  than  a person  employed  as  the  caretaker  thereof  or  his 

family. 

(3)  Every  person  deriving  title  to  any  monument  from, 
through,  or  under  any  owner  who  has  constituted  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  or  a local  authority  guardians  of  the  monument 
under  this  section  shall  be  bound  by  the  deed  executed  by  the 
owner  for  that  purpose,  and,  where  the  owner  of  any  land  being 
the  site  of  a monument  is  a tenant  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  heir  of 
entail  in  possession  in  Scotland,  having  a power  of  sale  of  the 
land  either  under  the  terms  of  a will  or  settlement  or  under  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  deed  executed  by  the  owner  in  respect  of 
the  site  of  which  he  is  so  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  or  heir  of  entail 
in  possession  shall  bind  every  successive  owner  of  any  estate  or 
interest  in  the  land,  and  the  execution  of  any  such  deed  by  the 
tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  or  heir  of  entail  in  possession  shall  not 
render  him  subject  to  any  liability  on  account  of  any  depreciation 
of  property  attributable  thereto. 

(4)  Where  the  site  of  a monument  is,  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed,  subject  to  any  incumbrance  not  capable  of  being 
over-reached  by  the  tenant  for  life  under  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  1882  to  1890,  or  by  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  settlement,  the  deed  shall  not  bind  the 
incumbrancer. 
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(5)  Except  as  provided  by  this  Act,  the  owner  of  a monument, 
of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  a local  authority  become 
guardians  under  this  Act,  shall  have  the  same  right  and  title  to, 
and  estate  and  interest  in,  the  monument  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
Commissioners  or  local  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  had  not 
become  guardians  thereof. 

4.  — (1)  Where  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  a local  author- 
ity become  guardians  of  any  ancient  monument  under  this  Act, 
they  shall,  until  they  receive  notice  in  writing  to  the  contrary 
from  any  owner  of  the  monument  who  is  not  bound  by  the  deed 
constituting  them  guardians  of  the  monument,  maintain  the 
monument,  and  shall,  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monument,  have  access  by  themselves,  their  inspectors,  agents,  or 
workmen  to  the  monument  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it,  and 
of  bringing  such  materials  and  doing  such  acts  and  things  as  may 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

(2)  All  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  in 
maintaining  the  monument  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury,  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

(3)  The  expression  “ maintenance  ” in  this  section  includes 
the  fencing,  repairing,  and  covering  in,  of  a monument  and  the 
doing  of  any  other  act  or  thing  which  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  monument  or  protecting  it  from  decay 
or  injury,  and  the  expression  “ maintain  ” shall  be  construed 
accordingly. 

5.  — (1)  The  following  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  owners 
of  monuments  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act,  that  is 
to  say: 

(a)  Any  person  entitled  for  an  estate  in  fee  to  the  possession 

or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  any  freehold  or 
copyhold  land; 

(b)  Any  person  absolutely  entitled  in  possession  to  a beneficial 

lease  of  land  of  which  not  less  than  forty-five  years  are 
unexpired,  but  no  lease  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a bene- 
ficial lease  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  if  the  rent 
reserved  thereby  exceeds  one  third  part  of  the  full 
annual  value  of  the  land  demised  by  the  lease ; 

(c)  Any  person  entitled  under  any  existing  or  future  settle- 

ment for  the  term  of  his  own  life,  or  the  life  of  any 
other  person,  to  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  land  of  any  tenure,  in  which  the  estate 
for  the  time  being  subject  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement 
is  an  estate  for  lives  or  years  renewable  for  ever,  or  an 
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estate  renewable  for  a term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years, 
or  an  estate  for  a term  of  years  of  which  not  less  than 
sixty  are  unexpired,  or  any  greater  estate ; 

(d)  Any  body  corporate,  any  corporation  sole,  any  trustees  for 
charities,  and  any  commissioners  or  trustees  for  ecclesi- 
astical, collegiate,  or  other  public  purposes,  entitled,  in 
the  case  of  freehold  or  copyhold  land,  in  fee,  and  in 
the  case  of  leasehold  land,  to  a lease  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years. 

(2)  Where  any  person  who,  by  virtue  of  this  section,  is  to  be 
deemed  the  owner  of  a monument  is  a minor,  or  of  unsound  mind, 
the  guardian  or  committee,  or,  in  Scotland,  the  tutor  or  curator, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  person  shall  be  the  owner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Part  of  this  Act,  and,  where  such  owner  is  a married 
woman,  she  shall  have  power  to  execute  a deed  constituting  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  or  a local  authority  guardians  notwith- 
standing that  she  is  restrained  from  anticipation. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  expression  “ entitled  ” means  bene- 
ficially entitled ; and  the  expression  “ land  ” means  land  which 
is  the  site  of  an  ancient  monument,  whether  the  land  is  or  is  not 
subject  to  incumbrances. 


PART  III. 

PROTECTION  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

6. — (1)  If  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board  constituted  under 
this  Act  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  that  any  monu- 
ment is  in  danger  of  destruction  or  removal  or  damage  from 
neglect  or  injudicious  treatment,  and  that  the  preservation  of  the 
monument  is  of  national  importance,  the  Commissioners  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  and  if  it  appears  to  them  that  the  monument  is  an 
ancient  monument  within  the  meaing  of  this  Act,  make  an  order 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a Preservation  Order)  placing  the 
monument  under  the  protection  of  the  Commissioners : 

Provided  that,  if  in  any  case  the  Commissioners  of  Works  con- 
sider that  the  making  of  such  an  order  is  a matter  of  immediate 
urgency,  the  Commissioners  may  make  the  order  without  receiv- 
ing any  such  report  as  aforesaid. 

(2)  Where  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  monument  is  in  danger  as  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  the  monument  is  of  national  importance,  they 
may  themselves,  or  by  any  person  authorised  in  writing  by  them, 
enter  at  any  reasonable  time  upon  any  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  determine  by  inspection  of  the  monument 
whether  it  is  proper  for  them  to  report  to  the  Commissioners: 
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Provided  that,  unless  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board  consider 
that  the  inspection  of  the  monuments  is  a matter  of  immediate 
urgency,  they  shall  give  not  less  than  seven  clear  days7  notice  to 
the  occupier  of  the  premises  of  their  intention  so  to  enter  upon 
them. 

(3)  A Preservation  Order  shall  have  effect  for  a period  of 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made,  hut  on  the 
expiration  of  that  period  shall  cease  to  have  effect  unless  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  Parliament ; and,  if  a Preservation  Order  so 
made  is  not  confirmed  by  Parliament  within  a period  of  eighteen 
months,  no  further  Preservation  Order  shall  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  monument  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Order  which  has  ceased  to  have  effect 
was  made. 

(4)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  may  bring  in  a Bill  for  con- 
firming any  Preservation  Order,  and  if,  while  the  Bill  confirming 
any  such  Order  is  pending  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a peti- 
tion is  presented  against  the  Order,  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  order,  may  be  referred  to  a select  committee  or,  if  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  think  fit  so  to  order,  to  a joint  committee 
of  those  Houses,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and 
oppose  as  in  the  case  of  a private  Bill. 

(5)  Where  a Committee  on  a Bill  for  confirming  any  Preserva- 
tion Order  report  by  a majority  of  the  members  for  the  time  being 
present  and  voting  that  a petitioner  against  the  Bill  has  been  un- 
reasonably subjected  to  expense,  or  has  been  subjected  to  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  expense  in  defending  his  rights  proposed  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Bill,  they  may  award  costs  against  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  any  costs  under  this  section  may  be 
taxed  and  recovered  in  accordance  with  the  Parliamentary  Costs 
Act,  1865. 

7. — (1)  While  a Preservation  Order  is  in  force,  the  monument 
to  which  the  Order  relates  shall  not  be  demolished  or  removed,  nor 
shall  any  additions  or  alterations  be  made  thereto  or  any  work  car- 
ried out  in  connection  therewith  except  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

(2)  If,  while  a Preservation  Order  is  in  force,  it  appears  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  that  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
owner  of  the  monument  the  monument  is  liable  to  fall  into  decay, 
the  Commissioners  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  make 
an  order  constituting  themselves  guardians  of  the  monument  so 
long  as  the  Preservation  Order  is  in  force,  and  in  that  case  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  during  that  period,  take  effect  as  if 
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the  Commissioners  had  been  constituted  guardians  by  virtue  of 
a deed  executed  by  the  owner. 

An  order  made  under  this  subsection  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  Commissioners. 

8.  This  Part  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  structure  which 
appears  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  be  occupied  as  a dwell- 
ing-house (otherwise  than  by  a person  employed  as  the  caretaker 
thereof  or  his  family). 

PART  IV. 

General. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 

9.  The  Commissioners  of  Works  or  any  local  authority  may  re- 
ceive voluntary  contributions  toward  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  any  monument  of  which  they  may  become  the 
owners  or  guardians  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  owner  of  any  such  monument 
or  with  any  other  person  as  to  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  monument  and  the  cost  thereof. 

10.  The  Commissioners  of  Works  and  any  local  authority  may, 
in  respect  of  any  monument  of  which  they  are  the  owners  or  guar- 
dians (but  where  they  are  guardians  only  with  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  monument),  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect  any 
agreements  for  the  transfer  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  local 
authority,  or  from  the  local  authority  to  the  Commissioners,  or 
from  the  local  authority  to  another  local  authority,  of  the  monu- 
ment, or  of  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  or  of  the  guardianship 
thereof. 

11.  Any  local  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  at  the  request  of 

the  owner,  undertake  or  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  preserving, 
maintaining,  and  managing,  any  monument  which  appears  to 
them  to  be  an  ancient  moument  and  is  situate  in,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of,  their  area,  whether  they  have  purchased  the  monument  or 
become  guardians  of  it  under  this  Act  or  not : Provided  that  the 

plans  and  specification  of  all  works,  other  than  those  of  immediate 
necessity,  to  be  undertaken  or  contributed  by  the  local  authority 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Ancient  Monuments  Board,  and  the 
Board,  if  they  object  to  any  plans  or  specifications,  shall  report 
the  matter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

12.  — (1)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  shall  from  time  to 
time  cause  to  be  prepared  and  published  a list  containing  — 
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(a) 

(b) 


such  monuments  as  are  reported  by  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Board  as  being  monuments  the  preservation  of 
which  is  of  national  importance ; and 


such  other  monuments  as  the  Commissioners  think  ou 
to  be  included  in  the  list; 


gkt 


and  the  Commissioners  shall,  when  they  propose  to  include  a 
monument  in  the  list,  inform  the  owner  of  the  monument  of  their 
intention  and  of  the  penalties  which  may  he  incurred  by  a person 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  next  succeeding  subsection. 


(2)  Where  the  owner  of  any  ancient  monument  which  is  in- 
cluded in  any  such  list  of  monuments  as  aforesaid  proposes  to 
demolish  or  remove  in  whole  or  in  part,  structurally  alter,  or 
make  additions  to,  the  monument,  he  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  and  shall  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  urgent  necessity,  commence  any  work  of 
demolition,  removal,  alteration,  or  addition  for  a period  of  one 
month  after  having  given  such  notice ; and  any  person  guilty  of 
a contravention  or  of  non-compliance  with  this  provision  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  to  both. 


(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  structure  which  is  oc- 
cupied as  a dwelling-house  by  any  person  other  than  a person 
employed  as  the  caretaker  thereof  or  his  family. 


PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  MONUMENTS  AND  PENALTY  EOR  INJURING 

MONUMENTS. 

13.  The  public  shall  have  access  to  any  monument  of  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  or  a local  authority  are  the  owners  or 
guardians  at  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  or  local 
authority : 

Provided  that  — 

(a)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  monument  of  which  the 

Commissioners  or  a local  authority  have  been  consti- 
tuted the  guardians  before  commencement  of  this  Act, 
except  in  cases  where  the  consent  of  the  owner  has  been 
given  to  the  public  having  access  to  the  monument  either 
by  the  deed  constituting  the  Commissioners  or  local 
authority  the  guardians  or  otherwise  ; and 

(b)  where  the  deed  constituting  the  Commissioners  or  local 

authority  the  guardians  of  the  monument,  in  the  case 
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of  a deed  executed  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
so  provides,  the  public  shall  not  have  access  to  the  monu- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  monument. 

14. — (1)  If  any  person  injures  or  defaces  any  monument  of 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Works  or  a local  authority  are  the 
owners  or  guardians,  or  which  is  the  subject  of  a Preservation 
Order,  or  to  which  this  section  applies  by  virtue  of  an  Order  in 
Council  made  thereunder,  that  person  shall,  on  summary  convic- 
tion, be  liable  either  to  a fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  fine,  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  court  by  whom  he  is 
tried  think  just  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  any  damages  caused 
by  him,  or  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a term 
not  exceeding  one  month. 

(2)  In  England,  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  under  this 
Act  may  appeal  to  quarter  sessions  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Summary  J urisdiction  Acts. 

(3)  The  owner  of  an  ancient  monument  shall  not  be  punish- 
able under  this  section  in  respect  of  any  act  which  he  may  do  to 
the  monument,  except  in  cases  where  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
or  the  local  authority  have  been  constituted  guardians  of  the 
monument,  and  in  that  case  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were 
not  the  owner. 

(4)  ITis  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  declare  that  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  monument  specified  in  the  Order  which 
appears  to  His  Majesty  to  be  an  ancient  monument  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  on  any  such  Order  being  made  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  accordingly. 

ancient  monuments  board  and  inspectors. 

15. — (1)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  shall  constitute  an 
| Advisory  Board  under  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Board,  consisting  of  members  representing  the  bodies  named  in 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  such  other  members  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  may  appoint;  and  may,  if  and  when 
I they  think  it  desirable  to  do  so,  constitute  separate  advisory 
boards  for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and,  in  such  case,  the  obligation 
to  appoint  members  representing  the  bodies  named  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  those  bodies  are  bodies  whose 
activities  are  confined  to  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  be  con- 
strued distributively. 

(2)  His  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  alter  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act. 
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(3)  The  Ancient  Monuments  Board  may,  if  so  requested  by 
the  owner  of  an  ancient  monument,  give  advice,  free  of  charge, 
except  for  out  of  pocket  expenses,  with  reference  to  the  treatment 
thereof. 

16.  — (1)  The  Commissioners  of  Works,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of  ancient 
monuments,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  those  inspectors  to  report 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  on  the  condition  of  ancient  monu- 
ments and  on  the  best  mode  of  preserving  them. 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  any  inspectors  so  appointed,  such  remuneration  and 
allowance  for  expenses  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Treasury. 

17.  — (1)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
give  advice  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  any  ancient  monu- 
ment, and  shall,  as  and  when  required,  give  that  advice  with  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  any  monument  which  is  placed  under 
their  protection  by  virtue  of  a Preservation  Order. 

(2)  The  Commissioners  of  Works  may  also,  if  in  their  opinion 
it  is  advisable,  superintend  any  work  in  connection  with  any 
ancient  monument  if  invited  to  do  so  by  the  owner,  and  shall 
superintend  any  such  work,  whether  required  to  do  so  by  the 
owner  or  not,  in  connection  with  any  monument  which  is  placed 
under  their  protection  by  virtue  of  a Preservation  Order  if  in 
their  opinion  it  is  advisable. 

(3)  Any  such  advice  and  superintendence  shall  be  given  free 
of  charge,  except  that  a charge  may  be  made  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  in  the  case  of  monuments  which  are  not  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commissioners  by  virtue  of  a Preservation 
Order. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

18.  Where  it  appears  to  the  council  of  a borough  or  a district, 

which  expression  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  that  the  erection  of  buildings  of  a style  of 
architecture  in  harmony  with  other  buildings  of  artistic  merit 
existing  in  the  locality  is  impeded  in  consequence  of  any  bye- 
laws with  respect  to  new  streets  or  buildings  in  force  in  the 
borough  or  district,  the  council  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  relax  the  byelaws  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  erection  of  such  buildings,  provided  that  the  council 
is  satisfied  that  such  buildings  can  be  erected  with  due  regard  to 
safety  from  fire  and  to  sanitation:  Provided  also  that  no  bye- 

laws in  force  in  the  City  of  London  shall  be  relaxed  under  this 
section  such  as  are  administered  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London. 
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19.  The  Advertisements  Regulation  Act,  1907,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  if  the  powers  of  local  authority  as  defined  by  that  Act 
included  a power  to  make  byelaws  prohibiting  or  restricting  the 
display  of  advertisements  or  notices  of  such  a nature  or  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  amenities  of  any  ancient 
monument  specified  in  the  byelaw.  Any  power  to  make  byelaws 
given  by  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  deroga- 
tion of,  the  powers  to  make  byelaws  given  by  the  Advertisements 
Regulation  Act,  1907,  or  by  any  other  Act. 

20.  — (1)  Tor  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  shall  be  a body  corporate  by  that  name  and  shall  have  per- 
petual succession  and  a common  seal,  and  may  acquire  by  gift, 
will  or  otherwise,  and  hold  without  license  in  mortmain,  any  land 
or  estate  or  interest  in  land. 

(2)  Any  conveyance,  appointment,  devise  or  bequest  of  land  or 
any  estate  or  interest  in  land  under  this  Act  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  or  a local  authority  shall  not  be  deemed  to  he  a convey- 
ance, appointment,  devise  or  bequest  to  a charitable  use  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Acts  relating  to  charitable  uses. 

21.  — (1)  The  council  of  every  county  and  borough  and  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  shall  be  a local  authority 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  expenses  of  a local  authority  under  this  Act  shall  be 
defrayed,  in  the  case  of  the  London  County  Council  as  payments 
for  general  county  purposes,  in  the  case  of  any  other  county  coun- 
cil out  of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  a borough  council 
out  of  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  or  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a separate  rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in 
like  manner  as  a borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
London  out  of  the  general  rate,  and  a local  authority  may  borrow 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  a county  council,  as  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  in  the  case 
of  a borough  council,  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts ; but  the  money  borrowed  by  a borough  council  shall  be  bor- 
rowed on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  council  under  this  Act  are  payable. 

22.  In  this  Act  the  expression  “ monument  ” includes  any 
structure  or  erection,  other  than  ecclesiastical  building  which  is 
for  the  time  being  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ; and  the  ex- 
pression “ ancient  monument  ” includes  any  monument  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act,  1882, 
and  any  other  monuments  or  things  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works,  are  of  a like  character,  and  any  monu- 
ment or  part  or  remains  of  a monument,  the  preservation  of 

10 
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which  is  a matter  of  public  interest  by  reason  of  the  historic, 
architectural,  traditional,  artistic,  or  archaeological  interest  at- 
taching thereto,  and  the  site  of  any  such  monument,  or  of  any 
remains  thereof;  and  any  part  of  the  adjoining  land  which  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  covering  in,  or  otherwise 
preserving  the  monument  from  injury,  and  also  includes  the 
means  of  access  thereto. 

23.  — (1)  A duplicate  of  any  report  made  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  by  any  inspector  under  this  Act,  or  by  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Board  constituted  under  this  Act,  with  reference  to 
an  ancient  monument  in  Scotland,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  shall  take  into  consideration  any  repre- 
sentations which  may  be  made  to  them  in  relation  to  the  monu- 
ment by  that  Board. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland,  references  to  a 
borough  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  a Royal  or  Parlia- 
mentary burgh;  references  to  a district  and  the  council  thereof 
shall  be  construed  as  references  to  a county  and  the  county  coun- 
cil, and  the  expenses  of  a county  council  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  general  purposes  rate ; references  to  the  borough  fund  or 
borough  rate  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  general 
improvement  assessment;  and  references  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts  shall  be  respectively  construed  as  references  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897. 

24.  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third 
column  of  that  schedule;  Provided  that  — 

(1)  Any  document  referring  to  any  Act  or  enactment  hereby 

repealed  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  Act  or  to  the 
corresponding  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  Anything  done  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act  shall, 

for  the  purposes  of  this.  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
done  under  this  Act: 

(3)  The  mention  of  particular  matters  in  this  section  shall  not 

be  held  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  general  application  of 
section  thirty-eight  of  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  repeals. 

25- — (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  Act,  1913. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Ireland. 
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FIRST  SCHEDULE.* 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments  in  England. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments  in  Scotland. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Monuments  in  Wales. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Board  of  Education. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE.! 


ENACTMENTS  REPEALED. 


Session  and 
Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

45  & 46  Viet, 
c.  73 

The  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Protection  Act, 
1882. 

The  whole  Act  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Ireland  and  except  the 
Schedule. 

63  & 64  Viet, 
c.  34 

The  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Protection  Act, 
1900. 

The  whole  Act  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Ireland. 

10  Edw.  7 & 
1 Geo.  5.  c.  3. 

i The  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Protection  Act, 
1910. 

The  whole  Act  except 
so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Ireland. 

Georgian  House  Saved  under  Ancient  Monuments  Act. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  Ancient  Monuments  Act  has  been 
invoked  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a building  is  said  to  be  that 
of  the  house  at  No.  75  Dean  Street,  London,  which,  according  to 
a London  dispatch  of  January  16,  1914,  had  recently  been  saved 
by  order  of  the  Office  of  Works.  While  the  preservation  order  is 
in  force  the  monument  can  not  he  demolished  or  removed,  nor 
any  additions  or  alterations  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners. 


* Referred  to  in  section  15  of  the  act. 
t Referred  to  in  section  24  of  the  act. 
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This  house,  which,  local  tradition  asserts,  was  the  residence  of 
Sir  Janies  Thornhill,  painter  to  George  I and  father-in-law  of 
Hogarth,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  relics 
of  the  Georgian  period  in  London.  It  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  capital  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  tradition  concerning  Thornhill’s  residence  is  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence,  as  it  is  said  that  the  tavern  across 
the  road  was  the  place  where  Queen  Anne’s  sedan-chair  carriers 
waited  for  their  minstrels  while  she  sat  to  Thornhill.  Moreover, 
in  the  course  of  structural  alterations  made  to  the  house  in  1848, 
a visiting  card  of  Sir  Isaac  Hewton  was  found  behind  a marble 
chimney  piece  and  Sir  Isaac  is  known  to  have  sat  to  Thornhill. 
Wall  paintings  in  the  staircase  and  hall,  representing  the  Renais- 
sance colonnades  with  men  and  women  in  the  costume  of  the  day 
looking  down  over  the  low  balustrade,  are  interesting  decorative 
work  of  the  period  and  suggest,  in  spite  of  much  subsequent 
retouching  and  repainting,  the  brush  of  no  less  an  artist  than 
Hogarth  himself,  especially  in  the  painting  of  the  figures  which 
are  obviously  portraits  and  may  include  members  of  the  Thornhill 
family. 

Americans  Seeking  a Famous  Welsh  House. 

During  the  past  year  the  little  Welsh  town  of  Llangollen,  on  the 
Dee  River,  has  been  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  famous 
Plas  Hewydd  (Hew  Place)  to  certain  Americans  who  wished  to 
buy  it  and  move  it  to  the  United  States.  The  house,  which  stands 
about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  town  bridge  over  the  Dee,  is  a 
fine  old  timbered  structure,  decorated  both  inside  and  outside  with 
oak  carvings.  It  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
“ Ladies  of  Llangollen  ” — two  Irish  damsels,  Lady  Eleanor  But- 
ler, who  died  in  1829,  and  Hon.  Sarah  Ponsonby,  who  died  in 
1831.  These  two  women  swore  eternal  friendship,  devoted  them- 
selves to  a life  of  celibacy,  and  secretly  leaving  their  homes  in 
1776,  lived  together  for  half  a century  at  Llangollen.  The  resi- 
dence recalls  memories  of  Wellington,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Burke, 
Byron,  and  many  other  notable  persons  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  who  visited  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  in  their  romantic 
retirement.  The  owner  recently  received  two  American  offers  to 
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purchase  the  property  with  a view  to  taking  it  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  prefers,  however,  to  sell  it  to  the  Llangollen 
Town  Council  at  a lower  price  than  to  a private  individual,  and 
at  last  accounts  the  Council  had  the  matter  under  consideration. 

This  Society’s  views  concerning  the  removal  of  buildings  like 
this  were  expressed  in  our  last  Report  on  page  300. 


Benjamin  Franklin  s Residence  in  London. 

In  1913,  the  report  that  the  house  at  No.  7 Craven  Street,  in 
London,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  Benjamin  Franklin  lived 
during  his  visits  to  London  between  1757  and  1775,  was  to  be 
torn  down,  caused  no  little  concern  in  the  American  colony  and 
among  local  antiquarians ; and  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
aroused,  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  made  an  inquiry  resulting  in 
the  interesting  announcement,  made  in  November,  1913,  that 
Franklin  did  not  live  at  the  present  No.  7,  but  at  the  present 
No.  36  Craven  Street.  The  work  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in 
this  matter  was  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  volume  under  the  heading  of  “ Landmarks  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,”  by  which  this  Society  recently  identified  Hamilton’s 
office  address  at  Nos.  56  and  57  Wall  Street  in  1789  with  the 
present  Nos.  31  and  33. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  November  21, 
1913,  contains  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Franklin’s  residence: 

“ In  1875  a tablet  was  set  up  by  the  society  on  No.  7 Craven 
Street  to  commemorate  the  residence  of  Franklin  in  London.  At 
that  time  no  doubt  whatever  was  felt  that  the  present  No.  7 was 
identical  with  the  No.  7 Craven  Street  — the  house  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stevenson  — at  which  Franklin  is  known  to  have  stayed 
during  all  his  visits  to  London  between  1757  and  1775.  The  fact 
is  mentioned  in  Franklin’s  various  biographies,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  other  writers,  including  the  authors  of  the 
various  London  handbooks. 

“ Cunningham’s  well  known  book  on  London,  in  the  note  on 
Craven  Street  in  the  edition  of  1849,  mentions  No.  7 as  Frank- 
lin’s house,  and  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  the  elaborate  edition  of  the  same 
work  which  he  published  in  1891  under  the  title  of  ‘ London  Past 
and  Present,’  repeats  Cunningham’s  statement  with  the  additional 
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remark  that  the  house  was  the  seventh  on  the  right  hand  going 
down  from  the  Strand  — that  is,  on  the  western  side  of  the  street. 

“ Some  few  years  ago,  however,  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  the  clerk 
of  the  London  County  Council,  in  the  course  of  some  investiga- 
tions into  the  history  of  London  houses,  found  that  Margaret 
Stephenson  (the  name  is  so  spelt)  was  given  in  the  Westminster 
rate  books  as  the  tenant  of  a house  on  the  east  side,  two  doors 
from  Craven  Court,  from  the  years  1761  to  1771. 

“ In  Horwood’s  map,  which  is  certainly  not  later  than  1799, 
the  numbering  of  Craven  Street  houses  is  the*  same  as  at  present. 
In  this  map  the  second  house  north  of  Craven  Court  (now  Craven 
Passage),  is  numbered  36,  as  it  is  to-day. 

“ The  present  number  36  is  the  eleventh  house,  from  the  south 
end  of  Craven  Street,  and  also  the  eleventh  house  from  the  north 
end,  so  that  with  the  street  in  its  present  condition  it  could  not 
possibly  by  any  system  of  numbering  he  numbered  7. 

“ The  evidence  for  believing  that  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  house  was 
first  Ho.  7 under  the  oldest  system,  next  Ho.  27  under  the  second 
system,  and,  finally,  Ho.  36  under  the  latest  and  existing  system, 
is  to  he  found  in  the  various  directories  and  the  Westminster  rate 
hooks. 

“ Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
whatever  that  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  house,  in  which  Franklin  lodged, 
was  the  house  two  doors  north  from  Craven  Court,  first  num- 
bered 7,  afterward  27,  and,  finally,  36,  and  consequently  that  the 
house  in  which  Franklin  lived  was  that  now  numbered  36,  not  the 
one  now  numbered  7,  on  which  the  tablet  is  placed. 

“It  is  known  that  Franklin  had  a very  high  regard  for  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  and  kept  up  with  her  a correspondence  which  was  con- 
tinued after  his  final  return  to  America.” 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Danger. 

The  alarm  for  the  safety  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  on 
account  of  the  instability  of  the  ground  in  which  its  foundations 
rest  will  be  shared  by  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen.  Experts 
have  found  that  the  sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  cathedral 
foundations  stand  have  become  parched  and  unstable,  and,  owing 
to  the  plateau  formation  on  the  summit  of  which  the  foundations 
rest,  there  is  a tendency  for  them  to  spread.  Until  recently  the 
gravel  on  which  St.  Paul’s  is  poised  has  been  bound  together  by 
the  natural  moisture  filtering  through  from  the  surface,  which 
contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  edifice.  The  paving  in  the 
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inclosures,  the  substitution  of  concrete  for  kidney  pebble  road, 
and  the  surface  drainage  system  have  deprived  the  subsoil  of  this 
necessary  moisture.  Other  cases  are  cited  in  the  London  district 
where  similar  injury  has  been  caused  to  buildings  by  the  drainage 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  foundations  are  buried.  To  preserve 
St.  Paul’s  it  is  proposed  to  rewater  the  subsoil  and  thereby  restore 
the  hydrostatic  support. 

In  January,  1914,  a board  of  architects  which  had  been  study- 
ing the  problem  offered  a remarkable  plan  to  insure  the  stability 
of  the  structure,  by  constructing  a huge  container  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  all  around  the  cathedral  — the  floor  to  he  of 
London  blue  clay  and  the  surrounding  enclosure  of  ferro-con- 
crete  — which  would  isolate  the  cathedral  site,  prevent  the  further 
draining  off  of  water,  and  would  permit  the  re-stabilizing  of  the 
foundations  by  introducing  water  into  the  subsoil  through  per- 
forated pipes. 

How  Winchester  Cathedral  Was  Saved. 

The  danger  which  threatens  St.  Paul’s  in  London  recalls  the 
recent  remarkable  feat  of  Mr.  T.  G.  J ackson  , a distinguished 
English  architect,  in  saving  the  historic  Winchester  Cathedral. 
This  structure  is  famous  not  only  on  account  of  its  age,  dating 
from  1079,  and  its  architecture,  which  incorporates  every  English 
style  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  hut  also  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  longest  church  in  England,  measuring  560  feet. 

Prior  to  1905,  ominous  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the  masonry. 
In  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  north  transept,  in  the  south 
window  on  the  east  side,  in  the  triforium,  and  elsewhere,  cracks 
large  enough  to  permit  the  insertion  of  a man’s  fist  appeared.  The 
walls  bulged  out,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  the  departure 
from  the  perpendicular  in  one  part  being  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
forty-four,  and  in  another  place  as  much  as  an  inch  in  a foot. 

Owing  to  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  upon  an  inadequate 
geological  site  composed  of  marl  and  peat,  and  the  construction 
of  huge  piers  which,  while  apparently  massive,  were  mere  cases 
filled  with  rubble,  generally  very  imperfectly  grouted,  the 
cathedral  has  had  a troubled  history  for  centuries.  The  central 
Norman  towers  either  fell  down,  or  had  to  he  rebuilt  or  trussed 
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up  to  prevent  their  collapse;  and  the  appearance  of  cracks  from 
time  to  time  has  been  a source  of  unending  anxiety. 

At  length,  in  1905,  the  cathedral  authorities  sought  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  restoration  of  Eltham  Palace,  Bath  Abbey 
and  other  historic  structures  has  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  preservation  of  old  buildings.  The  method  by 
which  the  cathedral  was  rescued  is  told  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Over,end  in 
the  Scientific  American  of  May  10,  1913,  as  follows  : 

Under  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Jackson,  a pit  was  dug 
on  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  extension  of  the  choir.  Beneath 
a 10-foot  depth  of  topsoil  a marly  clay  of  3 feet  thickness  was 
reached,  and  in  this  stratum  was  found  a raft  of  beech  logs,  placed 
horizontally  in  two  cross  layers.  Below  the  clay  was  a layer  of 
peat,  and  beneath  that  a gravel  bed  charged  with  clear  water  free 
from  mud.  This  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  mischief.  Water 
existed  in  the  subsoil,  and  under  the  enormous  pressure  the  peat 
had  yielded,  causing  the  walls  to  sink  and  to  be  thrust  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  vaulting.  The  peat  bed  was  found  to  be  8 feet  6 
inches  thick,  but  directly  under  the  footings  it  was  compressed  to 
about  6 feet.  The  compressed  peat  really  formed  lignite.  The 
building  had  sunk  from  2 to  2%  feet. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  defective  foundations  the  walls,  vaults, 
etc.,  had  to  be  carefully  underpinned  down  to  the  gravel  below 
the  peat.  The  water  rose  in  the  pit  to  the  top  of  the  clay  deposit. 
The  architect  consulted  Mr.  Prancis  Fox,  a celebrated  civil  engi- 
neer, whose  success  in  solving  the  water  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  ventilation  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  in  Switzerland 
stamped  him  as  being  the  man  to  handle  the  Winchester  problem. 
On  his  suggestion,  a diver  was  employed,  and  the  following  mode 
of  working  was  pursued : 

First  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  were  well  grouted  to  fill  up  all 
the  cracks.  Then  the  foundations  were  attended  to  in  sections  of 
5 or  6 feet  at  a time.  Pits  were  dug  through  the  topsoil,  exposing 
the  foundations.  Then  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  excavating  and 
light  pumping  the  clay  and  some  of  the  peat  were  removed  until 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  pumping,  after  which  the  diver  entered 
the  hole  and  removed  the  remainder  of  the  peat,  running  drifts 
under  the  walls  from  9 to  22  feet  long.  Bags  of  ready  mixed 
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concrete  were  then  lowered  down  to  him  with  which  he  paved  the 
excavation,  cutting  them  open  to  allow  the  material  to  spread  over 
the  surface.  After  four  layers  of  hags  were  laid  and  the  material 
had  been  allowed  to  set  it  formed  a barrier  to  further  inflow,  and 
the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  pit.  Then  the  foundation  work 
was  continued  by  ordinary  masons  and  bricklayers. 

Home  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Ancestors. 

While  many  cities  and  villages'  in  England,  including  Durham, 
Washington,  Northampton,  Sulgrave,  Brington,  Daventry,  Pur- 
leigh,  etc.,  associated  with  memories  of  Washington’s  ancestors, 
and  others  including  Austerfield,  Scrooby,  Gainsborough  and 
Boston,  associated  with  the  Puritans,  are  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
Americans,  an  historical  shrine  of  great  interest  which  promises 
to  attract  an  increasing  number  of  American  visitors  is  Hingham, 
the  town  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln’s  ancestors  came. 

Attention  is  being  particularly  directed  to  this  place  just  now 
by  the  efforts  of  a committee  of  Americans,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Milo  H.  Gates,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Inter- 
cession of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  is  Secretary,  and 
George  Erederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  is  Treasurer,  to 
erect  a bust  and  memorial  tablet  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  at  Hingham,  in  honor  of  Lincoln’s  ancestors.  (See 
plate  71.)  This  old  church  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Erom  a newly  published  book  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Lea  and  J.  R. 
Hutchinson  upon  the  “ Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  much  may 
be  learned  on  this  subject. 

The  town  of  Llingham,  from  which  the  Lincolns  came,  is 
I extremely  interesting  on  account  of  both  its  American  asso- 
| ciations  and  its  own  beauty.  Nestled  almost  under  the  eaves  of 
one  of  the  great  churches  of  England  and  surrounded  by  the  won- 
derful sloping  and  marvelously  tilled  fields  of  Norfolk,  reaching 
from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  great  Broads,  Hingham  stands  as  it 
has  stood  since  the  dimmest  past,  as  quaint  a village  as  any  in  the 
land.* 

* For  the  following  description  of  Hingham  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Milo 
H.  Gates,  DD.,  S.  T.  D. 
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It  is  entirely  unspoiled,  at  least  for  the  tourist,  because  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  off  the  direct  line,  some  four  miles  from 
the  little  railway  which  runs  west  out  of  Norwich.  Hingham 
itself  is  some  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  the  famous  cathedral 
city  of  Norwich,  and  while  it  is  thus  somewhat  off  the  beaten 
track,  it  is  not  at  all  inaccessible.  One  may  go  from  London  to 
Norwich  in  two  and  one-half  hours,  or,  if  he  goes  by  way  of 
Cambridge  and  Ely,  in  three  and  one-half  hours. 

Norwich  itself  is  not  so  well-known  to  the  traveler  as  it  should 
be.  What  is  perhaps  the  quaintest  inn  in  England  is  there,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 'great  cathedrals.  Nothing 
quainter  could  he  imagined  than  the  ancient  “ Maid’s  Head  ” 
tavern,  with  its  room  unchanged  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  stayed, 
and  with  many  other  equally  quaint  bedrooms  furnished  with 
plenishings  as  ancient  as  the  inn.  Besides  its  interest  to  the 
antiquarian,  it  is  an  admirably  kept  little  hotel. 

From  Norwich  there  are  several  trains  daily  on  the  line  that 
goes  to  Ely,  hut  the  most  attractive  way  of  going  to  Hingham  is 
via  the  English  fly;  and  for  a moderate  price,  after  a little 
friendly  barter,  one  may  take  the  drive  of  twelve  miles  over  per- 
fect English  roads  and  through  the  pleasantest  of  English  scenery 
until  he  reaches  the  great  gray  tower  of  Hingham.  From  the 
railway  it  is  easy  to  get  to  the  village  over  the  'three  or  four  miles 
of  country  road,  either  by  carriage  or  on  foot,  and  the  vistas  of 
the  churches  on  the  way,  of  Watton,  and  then,  finally,  the  square 
tower  of  St.  Andreivs  through  the  trees,  are  all  fascinating  to  the 
American. 

In  this  place  lived  several  generations  of  Lincolns,  whose  his- 
tory and  descent  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  have  discovered, 
and  whose  story  they  have  printed  in  their  hook.  No  one  knows 
how  much  longer  the  family  lived  in  that  country,  hut  apparently 
this  is  the  land  of  their  origin.  Here  they  were  yeomen,  trades- 
men, craftsmen  and  minor  gentry.  Here  they  fought  for  freedom 
in  many  of  those  battles  which  were  waged  by  the  English  yeomen 
in  defense  of  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
nobles  — and  from  this  place,  when  the  Puritan  emigration  began 
(because  these  east-country  English  were,  as  they  said,  “ Weary 
of  forcing  their  beards  into  orthodox  bent,  and  of  being  barked 
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at  by  the  bishops  and  of  tilling  a soil  they  could  never  call  their 
own  ”),  the  Lincolns  departed  for  the  new  Hingham,  already  just 
founded  by  Peck,  the  former  rector,  and  by  others  from  the  old 
Hingham.  In  fact,  this  emigration  was  so  great  that  the  old 
town  was  half  depopulated,  and  a petition  (now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford)  sets  forth  in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
the  troubles  which  were  come  upon  that  community  because  of  the 
recent  great  exodus. 

The  village  itself  might  also  be  called  a model  one, — model 
in  two  meanings  : Model  in  its  cleanliness  and  in  its  sanitariness 
and  morality,  and  also  model  in  the  sense  of  being  a typical  Eng- 
lish village,  with  a hall  and  beautiful  manor  at  one  end  of  the 
town  and  the  church  and  parsonage  at  the  other.  The  village 
houses  are  clustered  around  an  open  square  or  common  and  with 
their  quaint  tiled  roofs  and  English  compactness  and  east-country 
tidiness  they  are  a pleasure  to  the  eye. 

The  country  itself  is  of  great  interest,  especially  to  a New 
Englander  who  has  often  seen  in  his  native  country  the  old 
villages  built  around  their  square  commons,  and  who  in  his 
youth  was  told  that  the  cause  of  this  form  of  town  with  its 
hollow  square  or  common  was  due  to  the  Indians  and  the  necessi- 
ties which  the  early  settlers  were  under  of  thus  building  so  that 
they  might  safely  fold  their  flocks  in  the  hollow  square,  and  that 
the  houses  surrounded  by  a palisade  might  thus  make  the 
ramparts  of  an  effective  fortress.  He  will  find  many  an  east- 
country  English  village  built  in  this  way,  and  many  an  overhang- 
ing roof  will  he  see  where  never  an  Indian  has  trod.  And  he  will 
begin  to  feel  that  perhaps  the  form  of  many  of  the  New  England 
villages  and  the  architecture  of  their  houses  was  due  more  to  old 
country  customs  than  to  any  frontier  necessity. 

The  church  at  ITingham  is  one  of  those  splendid  structures 
reared  by  the  monastic  orders,  and  is  indeed  almost  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  such  churches  in  England.  It  is  built  of  the  black 
flints  so  common  in  Norfolk  with  offsets  of  a lighter  stone.  The 
great  square  tower,  whose  side  is  the  width  of  the  nave,  is  over 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  is  crowned  by  a battlemented  wall.  The 
church  itself  is  a most  interesting  piece  of  Perpendicular  Gothic. 
It  is  impressive  from  whatever  side  it  is  viewed.  In  fact,  fascinat- 
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ing  vistas  of  it  are  seen  over  the  trees  from  all  sides.  Perhaps 
the  most  impressive  view  is  that  which  one  gets  when  standing 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  churchyard  and  facing  the  great  chancel 
window  which  almost  fills  the  entire  east  wall  of  the  church. 
The  building  has  been  most  carefully  preserved  by  the  present 
Rector  and  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  to  do  this  in  so  great 
a structure  in  a little  town  means  a tremendous  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  parish. 

But  a still  greater  impression  is  made  by  the  interior.  The 
church  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  the  chancel  alone  ex- 
tending fifty  feet  from  the  great  east  arch  to  the  altar  and  the 
eastern  window.  This  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  its  monastic 
origin.  The  priory  churches  all  had  these  great  chancels,  and 
probably  in  some  past  day  the  great  arch  was  filled  with  a Rood 
Screen  which  served  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  holy 
members  of  the  Order  and  the  ordinary  people.  Over  the  arch 
there  are  still  marks  to  show  where  the  great  crucifix  hung. 

The  roof  is  a beautiful  example  of  carved  woodwork.  While 
it  is  not  painted  in  the  manner  which  makes  some  of  the  east 
country  roofs  seem  like  great  specimen  piec.es  of  illuminated 
vellum,  it  is  so  beautifully  lighted  that  the  impression  is  almost 
the  same. 

There  are  many  interesting  memorials  of  bygone  worthies  in  the 
church,  and  on  the  north  side  is  the  beautiful  Maulium  monument 
which  in  itself  might  well  attract  the  traveler.  Upon  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  it  has  now  been  planned  to  erect  a memorial 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  home  of  his  English  ancestry.  Gen- 
erations upon  generations  of  Lincolns  have  been  buried  in  the 
churchyard  and  under  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  though 
many  of  their  names  are  obliterated  yet  the  register  of  the  parish 
contains  the  records  of  their  baptism,  of  their  marriage,  and  of 
their  burials. 

The  nave  of  the  church,  beautiful  in  proportion  and  magnifi- 
cent in  height,  has  six  great  bays  made  by  five  splendid  columns 
and  arches.  There  are  no  transepts  at  present,  but,  beautiful  wide 
side  aisles.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  may  still  be  seen 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  former  monastic  buildings,  and  the 
south  wall  also  shows  a break  where  evidently  in  some  past  day 
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another  building  existed.  Indeed  a little  excavation  in  the  Iling- 
ham  churchyard  might  yield  rich  archaeological  treasures. 

Near  by  the  church,  in  the  village  square,  is  a quaint  little  inn, 
beautifully  kept.  Here  the  traveler  may  refresh  himself  and  find 
accommodation  for  the  night. 

Watton  is  near,  where  the  murder  of  the  “ Babes  in  the  Woods  ” 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred.  Swanton  Mauley,  with  another 
quaint  square-towered  church,  is  hard  by.  And  there  are  equally 
interesting  and  picturesque  villages  clustered  closely  about  Iling- 
ham,  so  that  one  is  never  out  of  sight  of  some  fine  square  tower 
which  marks  their  sites.  And  the  American  visitor  will  thus  be 
privileged,  if  he  make  the  little  journey,  not  only  to  have  been 
in  a place  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  to  all  who  love  our  great 
war  President,  but  he  will  also  have  had  the  interesting  expe- 
rience of  having  visited  one  of  the  few  unspoiled  old  country 
regions  of  England. 

Statue  of  William  Pitt  for  America. 

A cable  dispatch  from  London,  dated  January  24,  1914,  an- 
nounces that  Mr.  Derwent  Wood  has  been  commissioned  to  make 
a eopy  of  the  statue  of  William  Pitt  by  McDowell  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  presentation  to  the  United  States  by  American  women 
married  to  Englishmen,  in  connection  with  the  peace  celebration. 
Lady  Paget,  the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  who  took  the  lead  of 
the  movement  at  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey,  has  already  col- 
lected $7,000  of  the  $15,000  required. 

The  announcement  of  the  generous  purpose  of  these  ladies  will 
recall  the  fate  which  befell  the  statute  of  Pitt  which  grateful  New 
Yorkers  erected  at  William  and  Wall  Street  in  1770,  as  described 
on  page  122  preceding. 

The  National  Trust. 

In  our  last  report  we  gave  a list  of  52  different  properties  — 
lands,  buildings  and  monuments  — under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty. 
Our  latest  advices  enable  us  to  add  nine  more,  acquired  by  the 
Trust  in  1912  and  1913,  as  follows: 
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Blakeney-  Point  (1912).  About  1,100  acres  of  coast  land  on 
the  shores  of  Norfolk,  purchased  by  a few  anonymous  donors  and 
presented  to  the  Trust  on  condition  that  the  natural  flora  and 
fauna  shall  be  preserved.  It  is  hoped  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
property  may  be  the  beginning  of  a more  extensive  movement  for 
preserving  areas  throughout  the  country  as  reserves  of  wild  nature.  j 

Colley  Hill,  Reigate  (1912).  A beautiful  open  space  of  60 
acres,  about  20  miles  south  of  London,  commanding  a magnificent 
view  in  a region  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  £5,500,  subscribed  locally  and  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  Hill  is  in  the  local  care  of  the  Reigate  Corpora- 
tion which  contributed  £500  toward  the  purchase  fund,  but  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trust.  Colley  Hill  was  formally 
dedicated  May  31,  1913,  when  Lord  Curzon  performed  the 
opening  ceremony.  Reigate  is  a favorite  residence  place  for 
Londoners. 

Borrans  Field,  Ambleside  (1912).  A tract  of  20  acres  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Windermere,  containing  the  undisturbed  ■ remains 
of  a Roman  fort.  The  property  was  purchased  for  £4,000,  raised 
by  public  subscription,  largely  through  the  untiring  exertions  of 
Canon  Rawnsley,  who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States.  A 
local  Committee  of  Management  has  been  appointed,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  excavations  of  the  Roman  fort  will  be  begun  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Prof.  Haverfield. 

Minchinhampton  Common  (1912).  About  600  acres  near 
Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  comprising  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
commons  in  the  country.  The  Trust  acquired  the  manorial  rights 
for  £1,250,  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  is  now  able  to  con- 
trol the  quarrying  which  threatened  to  disfigure  the  commons. 

Finchamstead  Ridges  (1913)*  Comprising  60  acres  of  heath 
and  moorland  near  Wellington  College,  Berks.  The  price  paid 
was  £3,000,  contributed  mainly  by  residents  of  that  locality. 
This  property  is  a beautiful  stretch  of  woodland  and  bracken, 
commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  country  and  overlook- 
ing Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  The  Ridges  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Reading  and  Wokingham  and  as  a public  park  will 
be  a great  boon  to  the  inhabitants. 

Ribchester  (1913).  A site  for  a museum  on  part  of  what  was 
once  a Roman  station,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool. 
Ribchester  is  about  twelve  miles  above  Preston  on  the  Ribble 
River.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  termination  “ Chester,’’  it 
is  an  old  Roman  camp-site,  and  the  traces  of  the  camp  are  yet 
well-defined. 
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Druid’s  Circle,  Keswick  (1913).  A field,  near  Derwentwater 
Lake,  commanding  a beautiful  view  and  containing  a circle  of 
Druidual  Stones.  It  was  purchased  by  local  subscriptions.  The 
Stones  themselves  have  been  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  on  account  of  their  importance. 
Owing  to  some  slight  defacement  of  the  Stones  by  vandals,  the 
Office  of  Works  had  intended  to  surround  the  monument  with 
barbed  wire;  but  as  that  would  mar  the  scenic  effect,  the  Trust, 
after  it  acquired  an  interest  in  the  property,  persuaded  the  gov- 
ernment to  abandon  the  project,  temporarily  at  least.  (See 
plate  76.) 

Ravensbury  Park  (1913).  A beautiful  strip  of  land  near 
Mitcham  Bridge  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wandle,  given  by  Mr. 
Richardson  Evans  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Trust. 

Queen  Adelaide’s  Hill  (1913).  A beautiful  eminence  on  Lake 
Windermere,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  lake  both  north 
and  south.  Northward  one  can  see  the  top  of  Windermere  and 
southward  Bowness.  In  a panoramic  sweep  from  west  to  east, 
one  can  see  Coniston  Old  Man,  Bow  Fell,  the  Langdale  Pikes, 
Silver  Howe,  Fairfield  and  the  High  Street  Range.  The  property 
includes  some  lake  shore,  thus  insuring  to  the  public  the  right  to 
land  at  Millerground.  It  also  secures  a right-of-way  through  Ray- 
rigg  Woods  direct  to  Windermere  station.  The  property  cost 
£5,000  of  which  more  than  half  was  raised  locally.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  1913.  It  is  the  only  memorial  to  a British 
Queen  in  the  Lake  district. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  14  acres  were  added  to  the 
Mariner’s  Hill  property  in  Kent  in  1912  at  a cost  of  £1,500 ; IOV2 
acres  of  Manes ty  Park  were  added  to  the  Derwentwater  property 
by  local  gift  in  1913 ; and  239  acres  of  fen  land  were  added  to 
Wicken  Fen  by  bequest  of  the  late  G.  H.  V err  all,  Esq. 

The  Trust  has  in  its  care  altogether  61  properties,  comprising 
nearly  6,000  acres,  and  its  work  excites  our  highest  admiration. 
In  plates  72  to  76  may  be  seen  pictures  of  characteristic  examples 
of  the  Trust’s  properties. 

The  President  of  the  Trust  is  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll;  and  the  list  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  and 
Council  includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  K.  C.  B.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee;  Mrs.  Harriot  Yorke,  Honorary  Treasurer;  the 
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Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  S.  H.  Hamer, 
Esq.,  Secretary.  The  address  of  the  latter  is  Ho.  25  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

The  Commons  Preservation  Society. 

Another  Society  which  is  doing  a valuable  work  in  England 
is  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  the  old  injustice  of  enclosing  common  lands.  The  prac- 
tice, contrary  to  general  belief,  still  continues  in  many  parts  of 
England.  Every  year  the  Society  has  to  deal  with  from  200  to 
300  serious  cases  of  the  kind.  At  present  it  is  inquiring  into  the 
enclosure  of  commons  in  Devon,  Glamorgan,  Radnor  and  Suffolk, 
amounting  in  all  to  7,400  acres  or  about  11%  square  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  the  Society  has  saved  many  beautiful  heaths 
and  waste  grounds. 

Memorial  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

On  August  15,  1913,  the  293d  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of 
the  Mayflower  from  Southampton,  a handsome  memorial,  erected 
by  public  subscription,  was  dedicated  on  the  Western  Esplanade 
of  that  City,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
Pilgrims  embarked.  (See  plate  70.) 

The  memorial  is  about  50  feet  high.  On  a square  column  of 
rough  Portland  stone  is  an  Ionic  cupola  of  the  finest  Portland 
stone  with  eight  columns.  Pour  of  the  columns  stand  on  carved 
corbels,  three  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  female  heads  represent- 
ing Eaith,  Hope  and  Charity.  The  fourth  corbel  represents  the 
prow  of  the  Mayflower.  Within  the  cupola  is  an  iron  lantern, 
similar  to  those  used  in  1620  for  beacon  fires.  The  dome  sur- 
rounding the  cupola  is  of  gold  and  white  glass  mosaic,  and  is 
capped  by  a finial  in  the  form  of  a copper  model  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  memorial  as  a whole  symbolizes  the  high  civilization  of  the 
Old  World  superimposed  on  the  rough  unhewn  rock  of  primeval 
America. 

Let  into  the  column  are  panels  placed  by  living  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims,  as  follows: 
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In  Memory  of 
WILLIAM  BREWSTER 
Born  at  Scrooby,  1566. 

Educated  at  Cambridge. 

Special  Ambassador  to  Holland  for  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Sailed  from  this  Quay  on  the  good  ship  “ Mayflower,”  1620. 

Signer  of  the  Compact,  Elder  of  Plymouth  Colony, 

Founder  of  the  First  Free  Church  in  America. 

Chaplain  of  the  first  Military  Company  under  Miles 
Standish  against  the  Indians. 

Brilliant  in  his  Scholarship. 

Far-seeing  in  his  Statesmanship. 

Broadminded,  convincing  and  eloquent  in  his  Preaching. 

In  the  words  of  his  beloved  friend 
and  Companion,  Governor  Bradford, 

“ He  sweetly  departed  this  life  into  a better.” 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  April  10th,  1644. 

This  Tablet  is  given  by  his  loyal  Descendants 
in  America. 

“ To  The  Glory  of  God.” 

In  Lasting  Memory  of 
JOHN  ALDEN, 

a Citizen  of  Southampton,  who  joined  the  Pilgrims  on  the  Quay.  “ Youngest 
of  all  was  he  of  the  men  that  came  in  the  Mayflower.” 

Born  1599,  he  married  1623  Priscilla  Mullins,  the  “Mayflower  of  Plymouth,” 
who,  according  to  story,  when  he  was  pleading  suit  for  his  friend,  Miles 
Standish,  archly  said:  “Why  don’t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?” 

A Founder,  Magistrate,  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
He  died  1687,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Signers  of  the  Compact. 

This  Tablet  Presented  by  His  Descendants, 

The  Alden  Kindred  of  America,  1913. 

To  the  Memory  of 
EDWARD  WINSLOW, 

Third  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  1633. 

Born  1595.  Died  1655. 

Of  old  and  honourable  lineage,  he  surrendered  wealth 
and  position,  and  forsook  his  property  near 
Droitwich  to  join  the  Pilgrims. 

By  practical  ability  and  untiring  energy  he  proved  himself 
an  illustrious  leader  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth. 

This  Tablet  is  given  by  the  Winslow  Family 
in  America  and  England,  1913. 

The  Mayflower  is  Here  Remembered  by 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Junr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Who  Associates  it  with  the 
Memory  of  His  daughter, 

BLANCHE  BUTLER  FORD, 
of  The  Colonial  Dames  of  Ohio. 

In  Grateful  Memory  of  those 
PASSENGERS  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER, 
which  came  over  first  in  the  year  1620,  and  were,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  first  beginners  and  (in  a sort)  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  Plantations  and  Colonies  in  New  England. 

This  Tablet  is  placed  here  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Elaborate  exercises  attended  tbe  dedication,  the  unveiling 
being  by  tbe  American  Ambassador,  Hon.  Walter  Hines  Page. 
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IN  FRANCE. 

Revision  of  National  Law. 

In  former  Annual  Reports  we  have  referred  to  the  advanced 
position  taken  by  the  French  people  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  their  historic  landmarks  and  objects  of  historic  and  artistic 
value.  A notable  event  of  the  past  year  in  this  respect  has  been 
the  revision  of  the  national  law  bearing  on  the  subject.  On  No- 
vember 21,  1913,  the  Chamber  "of  Deputies  took  under  considera- 
tion; (1)  the  proposed  law  relative  to  the  conservation  of  monu- 
ments and  objects  of  art  having  an  historic  or  artistic  interest; 
(2)  the  proposed  law  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  amend  article  11 
and  the  second  paragiaph  of  article  13  of  the  law  of  March  30, 
1887,  concerning  the  conservation  of  monuments  and  objects  hav- 
ing an  historic  and  artistic  interest;  and  (3)  the  proposition  of 
M.  de  Chappedelaine  relative  to  the  protection  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  historic  and  artistic  patrimony  of  France;  and  the 
following  law  was  unanimously  adopted.  Up  to  December  15  it 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  expected  to  be. 

CHAPTER  I. 

REAL  PROPERTIES.* 

Article  1.  Real  properties,  the  conservation  of  which  possesses, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  history  or  of  art,  a public  interest,  are 
classified  as  historic  monuments  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  care 
of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  according  to  the  provisions  estab- 
lished by  the  articles  following. 


* The  French  word  thus  rendered  is  “ immeubles.”  It  means  literally  things 
which  cannot  be  transported  and  includes  lands  and  buildings  which  in  their 
nature  are  immovable.  In  a general  way  it  means  real  estate  as  distinguished 
from  “ meubles,”  movables,  or  personal  property.  But  on  account  of  the 
awkwardness  of  using  the  words  “ real  estate  ” or  “ real  estates  ” in  such 
expressions  as  “ the  destruction,  pulling  down,  mutilation,  injury  or  removal 
of  a classified  real  estate”  (see  article  34),  we  have  used  instead  the  words 
“ real  property  ” or  the  word  “ property  ” alone  in  this  translation.  While 
the  significance  of  “ immeuble  ” is  frequently  that  of  “ building,”  yet  the  word 
“ batiment  ” does  not  occur  in  the  law  and  the  word  “ edifice  ” only  two  or 
three  times.  In  those  cases,  and  those  only,  we  have  used  the  word  “ build- 
ing.” It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  word  “ property  ” in  this 
translation  means  immovable  property  or  real  estate.  There  is  also  in  French 
an  “ immeuble  fictif  ” or  fictitious  real  estate  which  consists  of  a movable 
object  which  has  become  affixed  to  and  therefore  a part  of  real  property.  It 
is  called  “ immeuble  par  destination.”  This  we  have  rendered  as  “ fixture.” 
(See  article  14.) 
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Included  among  the  real  properties  susceptible  of  being  classi- 
fied according  to  the  terms  of  the  present  law  are  megalithic 
monuments,  prehistoric  stations  or  deposits  and  real  property  the 
classification  of  which  is  necessary  to  isolate,  separate  or  make 
safe  a property  classified  or  proposed  for  classification. 

From  the  day  when  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  gives 
notice  to  the  proprietor  of  his  proposition  for  classification,  all' 
the  effects  of  classification  apply  in  full  force  to  the  property. 
They  cease  to  apply  if  the  decision  to  classify  is  not  reached 
within  six  months  from  this  notification. 

Every  order  or  decree  which  shall  pronounce  a classification 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  shall  be  transcribed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mortgages  of  the  locality  of  the  classified  property. 
This  transcription  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  collection  or  profit 
of  the  Treasurer. 

Article  2.  There  shall  be  considered  as  regularly  classified,  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  1st,  the  properties  inscribed 
in  the  general  list  of  classified  monuments  published  officially  in 
1900  by  the  Direction  of  Fine  Arts;  2nd,  the  properties,  whether 
comprised  or  not  in  this  list,  which  have  been  made  the  object  of 
orders  or  decrees  of  classification  conformably  to  the  terms  of  the 
law  of  March  30,  1887. 

Within  a period  of  three  months  the  list  of  properties  con- 
sidered as  classified  before  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law 
shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Journal.  There  shall  be  drawn 
up,  for  each  of  said  properties,  an  extract  from  the  list,  reproduc- 
ing all  that  which  concerns  it;  this  extract  shall  be  transcribed 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mortgages  of  the  locality  of  the  property,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts.  This  transcript 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  collection  or  profit  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  list  of  classified  properties  shall  be  kept  open;  and  re- 
edited  at  least  every  ten  years. 

There  shall  be  drawn  up,  furthermore,  within  a period  of  three 
years,  a supplementary  inventory  of  all  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  public  or  private  which,  while  not  justifying  a demand 
for  immediate  classification,  possess  nevertheless  an  archaeological 
interest  sufficient  to  render  desirable  their  preservation.  Inscrip- 
tion in  this  list  shall  be  notified  to  the  proprietors  and  shall  im- 
pose upon  them  the  obligation  not  to  proceed  with  any  alteration 
of  the  inscribed  property  without  having  notified  the  prefectoral 
authority  of  their  intention  five  days  in  advance. 

Article  3.  Property  belonging  to  the  State  is  classified  by  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  in  case  of  accord  with  the  Minister 
under  whose  authority  the  said  property  is  placed. 
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In  the  contrary  case,  the  classification  is  pronounced  by  a de- 
cree in  Council  of  State. 

Article  J.  Property  belonging  to  a department,  to  a commune 
or  to  a public  establishment  is  classified  by  an  order  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Pine  Arts,  if  it  has  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  under  the  authority  of  whom  it  is  placed. 

In  case  of  disagreement,  the  classification  is  pronounced  by  an 
order  in  Council  of  State. 

Article  5.  Property  belonging  to  any  person  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  articles  3 and  4 is  classified  by  order  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Fine  Arts,  if  the  proprietor  consents.  The  order  deter- 
mines the  conditions  of  classification.  If  there  is  a controversy 
about  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  this  act,  it  is  settled  by 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  with  recourse  to  the  Council  of  State 
established  for  litigations. 

In  default  of  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  the  classification 
is  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  classification  may 
be  ground  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  proportionate  to  the 
injury  which  may  result  to  the  proprietor  from  the  application 
of  the  limitation  of  classification  established  by  the  present  para- 
graph. The  claim  must  be  presented  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  notification  of  the  decree  of  classification ; this  act  will 
inform  the  proprietor  of  his  eventual  right  to  an  indemnity. 
Litigations  relative  to  the  indemnity  are  adjudged  in  first  instance 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  canton.  If  there  is  an  ap- 
praisal, there  shall  be  appointed  but  one  expert.  If  the  amount 
of  the  claim  exceeds  300  francs,  there  shall  be  ground  for  appeal 
to  the  civil  tribunal. 

Article  6.  The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  in  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  May  3,  1811,  may  always  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  the  State  the  expropriation  of  a property  already  classi- 
fied or  proposed  for  classification  by  reason  of  the  public  interest 
which  it  possesses  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  or  art.  The 
departments  and  the  communes  have  the  same  power. 

The  same  power  is  open  to  them  with  respect  to  properties  the 
acquisition  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  isolate,  separate  or 
make  safe  a property  classified  or  proposed  for  classification. 

In  these  various  cases,  the  public  use  is  declared  by  a decree  in 
Council  of  State. 

Article  7.  From  the  day  when  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts 
notifies  the  proprietor  of  an  unclassified  property  of  his  intention 
to  prosecute  the  expropriation,  all  the  effects  of  classification 
apply  with  full  force  to  the  said  property.  They  cease  to  apply 
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if  the  declaration  of  public  use  does  not  occur  within  six  months 
of  this  notification. 

When  the  public  use  has  been  declared,  the  property  may  be 
classified  without  other  formalities  by  an  order  of  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts.  In  default  of  an  order  of  classification,  it  con- 
tinues nevertheless  provisionally  subject  to  all  the  effects  of 
classification,  hut  this  subjection  ceases  entirely  if  within  three 
months  from  the  declaration  of  public  use  the  administration 
does  not  seek  to  obtain  a judgment  of  expropriation. 

Article  8.  The  effects  of  classification  follow  the  classified 
property  into  whatever  hands  it  passes. 

Whoever  conveys  a classified  property  is  obliged  to  notify  the 
purchaser  of  the  existence  of  the  classification. 

Every  conveyance  of  a classified  property  must,  within  fifteen 
days  from  its  date,  be  notified  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  by  the 
person  who  has  consented  to  it. 

Classified  property  which  belongs  to  the  State,  to  a department, 
to  a commune  or  to  a public  establishment  cannot  he  sold  except 
after  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  requested  to  present  his 
observations;  he  must  present  them  within  a period  of  15  days 
after  notification.  The  Minister  may,  within  the  period  of  five 
years,  declare  null  a conveyance  consented  to  without  the  observ- 
ance of  this  formality. 

Article  9.  Classified  property  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  re- 
moved, even  in  part,  nor  he  the  object  of  a work  of  restoration, 
repair  or  any  change  whatever,  if  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has 
not  given  his  consent. 

The  works  authorized  by  the  Minister  are  executed  under  the 
surveillance  of  his  administration. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  may  always  execute  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  administration  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  parties  interested,  the  works  of  repair  or 
maintenance  which  are  judged  indispensable  for  the  conservation 
of  classified  monuments  not  belonging  to  the  State. 

Article  10.  To  ensure  the  execution  of  urgent  works  of  consoli- 
dation among  classified  properties,  the  Administration  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  default  of  friendly  accord  with  the  proprietors,  may,  if 
it  is  necessary,  authorize  the  temporary  occupation  of  these  prop- 
erties or  neighboring  properties. 

This  occupation  is  ordained  by  a prefectoral  order  previously 
notified  to  the  proprietor,  and  its  duration  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  six  months. 
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In  case  of  damage,  it  shall  be  ground  for  an  indemnity  which 
is  regulated  by  the  conditions  provided  by  the  law  of  December 
29,  1892. 

Article  11.  Ho  property  classified  or  proposed  for  classifica- 
tion shall  he  included  in  an  inquest  for  the  purpose  of  expropri- 
ation for  public  use  except  after  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  shall 
have  been  asked  to  present  his  observations. 

Article  12.  Ho  new  construction  shall  be  added  to  a classified 
property  without  a special  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Ho  one  may  acquire  any  right  by  prescription  in  a classified 
property. 

Easements  in  classified  properties  which  may  cause  injury  to 
monuments  are  not  permissible. 

Ho  easement  may  be  established  by  covenant  in  a classified 
property  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

Article  IS.  The  total  or  partial  declassification  of  a classified 
property  is  pronounced  by  a decree  in  Council  of  State,  either  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  or  at  the  request  of  the 
proprietor.  The  declassification  is  notified  to  the  interested 
parties  and  transcribed  to  the  Bureau  of  Mortgages  in  the  locality 
of  the  property. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

MOVABLE  OBJECTS.* 

Article  Ilf.  Movable  objects,  whether  properly  called  movables 
(meubles  proprement  dits)  or  fixtures  (immeubles  par  destina- 
tion) the  conservation  of  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  history 
or  art,  possesses  a public  interest,  may  be  classified  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  effects  of  classification  continue  with  respect  to  classified 
fixtures  which  again  become  movable  property  so-called. 

Article  15.  The  classification  of  movable  objects  is  pronounced 
by  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  State,  to  a department,  to  a commune  or  to  a public  insti- 
tution. It  is  notified  to  the  interested  parties. 

The  classification  becomes  definitive  if  the  Minister  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  object  is  or  the  public  body  owning  it  has 
not  objected  within  a period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
notice  which  has  been  given  them.  In  case  of  objection  it  shall 


* “ Ob  jets  mobiliers,”  or  personal  property,  as  distinguished  from  real 
estate.  See  note  on  page  306  preceding. 
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be  determined  by  a decree  in  Council  of  State.  Always,  from  tbe 
date  of  the  notification,  all  the  effects  of  classification  are  applied 
provisionally  and  in  full  force  to  the  object. 

Article  16.  Movable  objects  belonging  to  all  persons  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article  may  be  classified,  with 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  by  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts. 

In  default  of  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  the  classification 
cannot  be  pronounced  except  by  a special  law. 

Article  17.  There  shall  be  drawn  up,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  a general  list  of  classified  movable  objects, 
arranged  by  departments.  A copy  of  this  list,  kept  open,  shall 
i be  deposited  with  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  prefecture  of 
each  department.  It  shall  be  communicated  under  conditions 
determined  by  a regulation  of  public  administration. 

Article  18.  All  classified  movable  objects  are  imprescriptible. 

Classified  objects  belonging  to  the  State  are  inalienable. 

Classified  objects  belonging  to  a department,  commune,  public 
institution  or  institution  of  public  utility  cannot  be  alienated  ex- 
cept with  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and  in 
the  forms  provided  by  the  laws  and  regulations.  Ownership 
therein  cannot  be  transferred  except  to  the  State,  to  a public 
person  or  to  an  institution  of  public  utility. 

Article  19.  The  effects  of  classification  follow  the  object  into 
whatever  hands  it  passes. 

Every  individual  who  parts  with  a classified  object  is  required 
to  make  known  to  the  acquirer  the  existence  of  the  classification. 

Every  conveyance  must,  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
its  accomplishment,  be  notified  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  by 
the  party  who  consents  to  it. 

Article  20.  An  acquisition  made  in  violation  of  article  18, 
second  and  third  paragraphs,  is  null.  Actions  in  nullification  or 
in  the  prosecution  of  a claim  may  be  instituted  at  any  time  as 
| well  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  as  by  the  original  proprietor, 
j They  are  instituted  without  prejudice  to  any  claims  for  damages 
which  may  be  made  either  against  the  contracting  parties  col- 
lectively responsible  or  against  the  public  officer  who  has  given 
his  consent  to  the  alienation.  When  the  illicit  alienation  has  been 
consented  to  by  a public  person  or  an  establishment  of  public 
utility,  this  action  for  damages  is  instituted  by  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  name  and  to  the  profit  of  the  State. 
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Tli6  acquirer  or  sub-acquirer  in  good  faith  from  whose  hands 
the  object  is  demanded  has  the  right  of  reimbursement  of  his 
price  of  acquisition;  if  the  claim  is  exercised  by  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts,  he  shall  have  recourse  against  the  original  vender  for 
the  entire  amount  of  the  indemnity  which  he  has  given  to  pay  the 
purchaser  or  sub-purchaser. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  article  are  applicable  to  objects 
lost  or  stolen. 

Article  21.  The  exportation  of  classified  objects  from  France  is 
prohibited. 

Article  22.  Classified  objects  may  not  be  altered,  repaired  or 
restored  without  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  nor 
without  the  surveillance  of  his  administration. 

Article  23.  There  shall  be  an  examination  of  classified  objects 
by  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  at  least  every  five  years. 

Furthermore,  the  proprietors  or  holders  of  these  objects  are 
obliged  when  so  required  to  exhibit  them  to  the  accredited  agents 
of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

Article  21/..  The  declassification  of  a classified  movable  object 
may  be  pronounced  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  either  of  his  own 
accord  or  on  the  demand  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  notified  to  the 
interested  parties. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PROTECTION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS. 

Article  25.  The  different  services  of  the  State,  departments, 
communes,  public  establishments  or  establishments  of  public 
utility  are  required  to  assure  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
classified  movable  objects  of  which  they  are  the  proprietors  or 
depositories  or  with  the  care  of  which  they  are  charged,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  that  effect. 

The  expenses  necessitated  by  these  measures  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cost  of  construction  or  reconstruction,  local  obliga- 
tions of  the  department  or  the  commune. 

In  default  of  a department  or  a commune  taking  the  measures 
considered  necessary  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  it  can  be 
attended  to  by  the  decision  of  the  same  Minister  of  his  own  accord. 

By  reason  of  the  expenses  sustained  by  them  for  the  execution 
of  these  measures,  the  departments  and  communes  may  be  author- 
ized to  establish  a visitation  tax  the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Prefect  after  approval  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Article  26.  When  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  considers 
that  the  conservation  or  the  security  of  a classified  object  belong- 
ing to  a department,  commune,  or  public  establishment  is  in  peril, 
and  when  the  corporate  owner,  depository  or  party  responsible  for 
its  care  (collectivite  proprietaire,  affectataire  ou  depositaire) 
either  does  not  wish  or  is  not  able  to  take  immediately  the  meas- 
ures judged  necessary  by  the  Administration  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  may  order  immediately  at 
the  expense  of  his  administration  the  conservative  measures,  and 
also,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  provisional  transfer  of  the  object  to 
a cathedral  treasurer,  if  it  relates  to  religion,  and,  if  it  does  not, 
to  a museum  or  other  public  place,  national,  departmental  or 
communal,  offering  the  desired  guarantees  of  security,  and  as  far 
as  possible  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  its  original  location. 

Within  a period  of  three  months  from  this  provisional  transfer, 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  protection  and  the  conservation 
of  the  object  in  its  original  location  shall  be  determined  by  a com- 
mission convened  by  the  call  of  the  Prefect,  composed,  1st,  of  the 
Prefect,  President  ex  officio ; 2nd,  of  a representative  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Fine  Arts;  3rd,  of  the  departmental  Archivist;  4th,  of 
the  Architect  of  Historic  Monuments  of  the  department ; 5th,  of 
a President  or  Secretary  of  a local  historical,  archaeological  or 
artistic  society,  designated  as  such  for  a period  of  three  years 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts ; 6th,  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
commune;  7th,  of  the  Counsellor-General  of  the  canton. 

The  corporate  owner,  depository  or  party  responsible  for  its 
care  (collectivite  proprietaire,  affectataire  ou  depositaire)  may  at 
any  time  obtain  the  return  of  the  object  to  its  original  location  if 
it  prove  that  the  required  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

Article  27.  The  guardians  of  classified  properties  (immeubles) 
or  objects  (objets)  belonging  to  departments,  communes  or  public 
establishments  shall  be  accepted  and  commissioned  by  the  Prefect. 

The  Prefect  is  required  to  make  known  his  acceptance  or  his 
refusal  to  accept  within  the  period  of  one  month.  If  the  public 
person  interested  fails  to  nominate  a guardian  acceptable  to  the 
Prefect,  the  latter  may  appoint  one  of  his  own  motion. 

The  amount  of  compensation  of  guardians  must  be  approved 
by  the  Prefect. 

Guardians  cannot  be  discharged  except  by  the  Prefect.  They 
must  be  sworn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EXCAVATIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Article  28.  When,  in  consequence  of  excavations,  works  or  any 
act  whatever,  one  has  discovered  monuments,  ruins,  inscriptions 
or  objects  interesting  to  archaeology,  history  or  art,  on  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State,  a department,  a commune  or  a public  estab- 
lishment or  establishment  of  public  utility,  the  Mayor  of  the  com- 
mune must  assure  the  provisional  conservation  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered and  immediately  notify  the  Prefect  of  the  measures  taken. 

The  Prefect,  as  soon  as  possible,  shall  refer  it  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  who  shall  decide  upon  the  definitive  measures  to  he 
taken. 

If  the  discovery  takes  place  on  the  land  of  an  individual,  the 
Mayor  shall  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Prefect.  On  the  report  of  the 
Prefect,  the  Minister  may  prosecute  the  expropriation  of  the  said 
land  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  ground  of  public  use,  after  the 
forms  of  the  law  of  May  3,  1841. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PENAL  PROVISIONS. 

Article  29.  Every  violation. of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4 
of  Article  2 (altering,  without  previous  notice,  a property  in- 
scribed in  the  supplementary  inventory),  paragraphs  2 and  3 of 
article  8 (alienation  of  a classified  property),  paragraphs  2 and  3 
of  article  19  (alienation  of  a classified  movable  object),  and  para- 
graph 2 of  article  23  (exhibition  of  classified  movable  objects) 
shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  from  16  to  300  francs. 

Article  30.  Every  violation  of  paragraph  3 of  article  1 (effects 
of  the  proposition  for  the  classification  of  a property),  article  1 
(effect  of  the  notification  of  a demand  for  expropriation),  para- 
graphs 1 and  2 of  article  9 (alteration  of  a classified  property), 
article  12  (new  constructions,  easements),  or  of  article  22  (altera- 
tion of  a classified  movable  object),  of  the  present  law,  shall  be 
punished  by  a fine  of  from  16  to  1,500  francs  without  prejudice 
of  an  action  for  damages  which  may  be  instituted  against  those 
who  shall  have  ordered  the  works  executed  or  the  measures  taken 
in  violation  of  said  articles. 

Article  31.  Whoever  shall  have  alienated,  knowingly  acquired 
or  exported  a classified  movable  object  in  violation  of  article  18 
or  article  21  of  the  present  law  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of 
from  100  to  10,000  francs  and  an  imprisonment  of  from  six, 
days  to  three  months,  or  by  only  one  of  these  two  punishments, 
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without  prejudice  of  actions  for  damages  mentioned  in  article  20, 
paragraph  1. 

Article  32.  Whoever  shall  have  intentionally  destroyed,  pulled 
down,  mutilated  or  injured  a property  or  a classified  movable 
object  shall  be  punished  by  the  penalties  provided  by  article  257 
of  the  Penal  Code  without  prejudice  of  any  damage-interests. 

Article  33.  The  violations  mentioned  in  the  four  articles  pre- 
ceding shall  he  prosecuted  at  the  suit  o±  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 
They  may  he  established  by  proces-verbaux  drawn  up  by  the 
conservators  or  the  guardians  of  classified  properties  or  movable 
objects,  duly  sworn  to  that  effect. 

Article  34.  Every  conservator  or  guardian  who,  in  consequence 
of  grave  negligence,  shall  have  permitted  the  destruction,  pulling 
down,  mutilation,  injury  or  removal,  either  of  a classified  prop- 
| erty  or  movable  object,  shall  be  punished  by  an  imprisonment  of 
j from  eight  days  to  three  months  and  a fine  of  from  16  to  300 
francs  or  by  only  one  of  these  penalties. 

Article  35.  Article  463  of  the  Penal  Code  is  applicable  in  the 
| cases  provided  in  the  present  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

VARIOUS  PROVISIONS. 

Article  36.  The  present  law  may  he  extended  to  Algeria  and 
the  colonies  by  regulations  of  public  administration,  which  shall 
determine  under  what  conditions  and  after  what  manner  they 
shall  be  applicable. 

Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  regulation  concerning  Algeria, 
article  16  of  the  law  of  March  30,  1887,  shall  continue  applicable 
to  that  territory. 

Article  37.  A regulation  of  public  administration  shall  deter- 
mine the  details  of  application  of  the  present  law. 

This  regulation  shall  be  made  after  advice  of  the  Commission 
j of  Historic  Monument. 

This  Commission  shall  he  equally  consulted  by  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  concerning  all  decisions  made  in  execution  of  the 
present  law. 

Article  38.  The  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  applicable  to 
all  properties  and  movable  objects  regularly  classified  before  its 
promulgation. 

Article  39.  The  laws  of  March  30,  1887,  July  19,  1909,  and 
February  16,  1912,  concerning  the  conservation  of  monuments 
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and  objects  of  art  having  an  historic  and  artistic  interest,  para- 
graphs 4 and  5 of  article  17  of  the  law  of  December  9,  1905,  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  church  and  State,  and  generally  all  pro- 
visions contrary  to  the  present  law,  are  repealed. 

IN  BELGIUM. 

National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Sites  and  Monuments. 

Through  the  admirable  publication  of  National  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Sites  and  Monuments  in  Belgium,  called  the  Bulle- 
tin Trimestriel,  we  have  been  kept  au  courant  with  the  splendid 
work  of  that  enterprising  and  energetic  organization  during  the 
past  year  and  have  learned  much  of  activities  of  a similar  nature 
in  other  European  countries  which  have  not.  otherwise  come  to  our 
notice.  We  take  this  occasion  to  extend  our  felicitations  to  our 
sister  Society  in  Belgium  upon  its  distinguished  work  for  scenic 
and  historic  preservation. 

The  National  Society  was  founded  in  1892.  Its  able  Secre- 
tary is  Mons.  Gaston  de  Formanoir  de  la  Cazerie,  No.  102  Rue 
Africaine,  Brussells. 

Other  organizations  also  doing  valiant  work  in  that  country 
are  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Country  Sites,  of  Liege;  the 
Flemish  League  for  the  Conservation  of  Natural  and  Urban  Beau- 
ties; the  Friends  of  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  etc. 

The  problems  with  which  they  have  to  contend  are  the  same 
as  those  which  confront  the  advocates  of  scenic  and  historic  pres- 
ervation in  America.  Protests  have  been  made  against  the  con- 
struction of  a dam  in  the  valley  of  the  Hoegne  and  another  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ourthe  near  the  rocks  of  Herou,  and  against  the 
cutting  down  of  the  elms  along  the  canal  from  Liege  to  Maes- 
tricht.  Thanks  to  subscriptions  from  the  state  and  city  of  Liege 
the  magnificent  forest  of  Kimkenpois,  comprising  over  3,000  hec- 
tares, which  was  menaced  by  the  neighboring  industrial  societies, 
has  been  saved.  At  Calmpthout,  efforts  have  been  made  to  protect 
the  dunes.  At  Antwerp,  the  civil  authorities  were  memorialized 
not  to  destroy  the  old  houses  near  the  Chapel  Sainte-Barbe  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a new  hospital.  The  billboard  is  as 
great  a cause  of  complaint  in  Belgium  as  in  America.  The  Bul- 
letin Trimestriel  calls  the  invasion  of  the  billboard  ‘ an  insupport- 
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able  nuisance.”  These  odious  intrusions  are  to  be  found  not  only 
around  cities  but  also  on  the  highways  most  frequented  by  tourists. 
The  complaints  are  growing  more  numerous  and  earnest  than  ever 
before  against  this  defacement  of  the  landscape. 

These  and  innumerable  other  objects  of  similar  import  engage 
the  active  attention  of  the  conservation  societies  in  Belgium. 

Federation  of  Belgian  Societies. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Sites  and  Monuments,  a Federation 
of  Societies  for  the  Protection  of  Sites  and  Monuments,  Natural 
and  Historic,  has  been  formed.  All  central  or  local  societies  de- 
voted to  botany,  zoology,  biology,  geology,  archaeology,  architec- 
ture, city  planning,  forestry,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
federation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  25,  1914, 
the  following  principal  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Mons.  Jules  Carlier. 

Vice-Presidents:  Mons.  H.  Carton  de  Wiart  and  Mons.  P. 

Saintenoy. 

Secretary:  Mons.  G.  de  Formanoir  de  la  Cazerie,  No.  102 

Rue  Africaine,  Brussells. 

Treasurer:  Mons.  H.  Timmermans. 

Section  of  Sites  Added  to  Royal  Commission. 

By  a royal  decree  of  May  29,  1912,  the  Section  of  Sites  of  the 
Belgian  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments  was  created,  and  the 
new  section  was  officially  installed  on  May  18,  1913.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  entitled  the  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments  and 
Sites.  The  installation  of  the  section  was  considered  so  important 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mons.  Poullet,  Minister  of 
Sciences  and  Arts,  and  Mons.  H.  Carton  de  Wiart,  Minister  of 
J ustice. 

Mons.  Poullet,  in  his  address,  said  that  in  1835,  people  thought 
only  of  monuments  of  history  and  art,  and  of  beauties  created  by 
man;  but  to-day,  they  thought  also  of  the  natural  beauties  of  a 
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country  where  they  abounded  and  assumed  infinitely  varied  as- 
pects, menaced  perpetually  hy  the  prosperity,  the  exceptional  den- 
sity of  population,  and  the  industrial  enterprises  which  were  not 
able  to  unfold  themselves  without  modifying  and  marring  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  declared  it  to  he  the  duty  of  the  Section  of 
Sites  to  endeavor  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  utilitarian 
and  aesthetic  points  of  view  too  often  neglected  by  the  material 
interests  and  the  engineers  who  represent  them.  He  also  said  that 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  botany  and  zoology  as  well  as  geology  and 
ancient  history  to  arrest  this  excessive  invasion  and  to  safeguard 
certain  reserves. 

Mohs,  de  Wiart  said  that  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion henceforth  associated  in  a common  care  both  monuments  and 
places  which  were  both  parts  of  the  same  precious  patrimony. 
He  created  a great  deal  of  amusement  by  declaring  that  both  sites 
and  monuments  should  be  protected  against  three  common  kinds 
of  vandalism,  namely,  “ vandalism  stupide,”  “ vandalism  cupide  57 
and  ie  vandalism  lucide.”  The  first,  from  the  instinct  of  destruc- 
tion, cuts  a picture,  pulls  down  a statue,  or  injures  a tree;  the 
second,  from  the  desire  for  lucre,  brings  damage  to  a monument 
or  a site;  while  the  third,  forgetting  that  Better  is  the  enemy  of 
Good,*  attempt  to  embellish  that  which  is  beautiful. 

Another  reason  which  he  gave  for  the  association  of  the  protec- 
tion of  works  of  nature  with  the  protection  of  works  of  art  was, 
that  the  artist  did  not  do  anything  except  to  hold  himself  between 
nature  and  people.  If  he  departed  from  nature,  he  lost  the  first 
reason  of  his  existence,  he  lost  life.  Art,  said  the  speaker,  truly 
resembled  Antee,  the  giant  of  whom  the  fable  tells,  who  could  not 
recover  his  strength  unless  he  touched  the  earth.  It  was  only  by 
coming  in  contact  with  nature  that  the  artist  could  find  life.  When 
he  had  followed  nature  in  the  works  of  sculpture  or  architecture, 
he  had  made  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  which 
ennobled  the  human  form;  he  had  made  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
which  encompassed  life.  And  when  art  forgot  nature,  when  it 
borrowed  its  aspirations  from  artificial  objects,  it  produced  subtle 

* “ Le  mieux  est  l’ennemi  du  bien  ” is  a saying  equivalent  to  “ let  well 
enough  alone,”  or  “ beware  that  in  bettering  a thing  you  do  not  make  it 
worse.” 
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and  elegant  works,  perhaps,  but  before  them  the  heart  did  not 
vibrate. 

He  then  spoke  of  scenic  and  historic  conservation  as  a patriotic 
duty.  Devoted  henceforth  to  a double  protectorate,  he  said  the 
Commission  would  serve  better  and  better  an  interest  which  was 
dear  to  all  — patriotism.  Then  he  endeavored  to  define  patriot- 
ism. The  bond  which,  under  the  name  of  patriotism,  attached 
individuals  to  their  respective  countries  was  woven  of  fibres  of  the 
intellect  and  the  affections  singularly  variable  in  quantity  and  kind. 
For  one  country,  patriotism  took  the  form  of  a dominating  impe- 
rialism; for  some  other,  on  the  contrary,  a restless  love,  made  of 
falterings,  spites,  or  envies,  which  saw  everywhere  the  enemy  or 
the  traitor.  Belgian  patriotism,  however,  was  simply  the  adapta- 
tion of  man  to  the  geographical  conditions  of  a territory  which  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  ancestors  had  made  fruitful. 

When  men  went  beyond  the  frontiers  and  thought  about  their 
country,  the  image  which  came  to  their  minds  was  not  that  of  men 
engaged  in  parliamentary  debates  or  writing  in  their  offices.  They 
thought,  rather,  of  the  edifices  which  their  ancestors  had  left  as 
testimonies  of  their  feeling  and  their  art  — old  towers,  old  bel- 
fries, old  roof-trees  which  existed  in  the  hearts  of  their  cities,  and 
of  the  vast  stretches  of  fields  or  forests,  the  undulations  of  the 
hills,  the  currents  of  the  rivers,  the  villages  scattered  along  the 
highways,  the  Flemish  farmhouse  of  white  brick  hooded  with  red 
tiles,  the  Walloon  house  of  gray  stones,  with  its  roof  of  slate,  and 
the  church  spires  which  dotted  the  horizon  and  beside  which  their 
dead  slept  their  last  sleep. 

If  the  Commission  wished  to  teach  children  love  of  country,  he 
advised  it  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  beautiful  and  varied 
country,  from  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  North  Sea  to  the 
grassy  fields  of  Flanders,  the  verdant  hills  of  Brabant,  the  short 
and  tragic  horizons  of  the  black  country,  the  rocky  valleys  and  the 
high  plateaus  of  Ardenne.  If  the  Commission  wished  to  make 
everybody,  natives  and  strangers,  understand  the  Belgian  national 
life,  he  advised  it  to  select  certain  types  of  local  architecture, 
such  as  were  happily  grouped  at  the  exposition  of  Ghent  — for 
Brussels,  the  old  Hall  of  the  Drapers,  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
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ment  of  Villeroy ; for  Antwerp,  the  flamboyant  facade  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  coupled  with  the  renaissance  House  of  the  Ferry-man, 
which  was  constructed  after  the  Spanish  Fury,  the  whole  domi- 
nated by  the  Hanseatic  tower,  a symphony  of  art,  finance  and 
wealth;  for  Liege,  that  energetic  building  the  silhouette  of  which 
recalls  the  style  of  the  Curtius  museum,  the  style  of  a quick-witted 
and  ardent  people,  laborious  and  tumultuous  ; and  for  Ghent,  that 
Court  of  the  Prince,  the  Prinsenhof,  illustrating  all  the  tenacity 
and  mysticism  of  the  Flemish  people.  He  said  that  all  these  things, 
edifices  or  tracts  of  land,  aspects  of  the  soil  or  national  styles,  were, 
as  expressed  by  Buskin,  the  beloved  face  of  the  fatherland.  To 
make  this  face  better  known  and  understood,  he  said,  was  the 
special  task  of  the  commission. 

IN  GEBMAHY. 

Central  Bureau  for  Nature  Protection. 

At  the  International  Hatur e-protection  Conference  held  in  Bern, 
on  November  18,  1913,  our  esteemed  fellow-member,  Prof.  H. 
Conwentz,  who  is  the  Prussian  State  Commissioner  for  the  Care 
of  Yature-monuments,  delivered  an  able  address  from  which  the 
following  details  regarding  the  organization  of  protective  activity 
in  Prussia  are  drawn: 

In  1906  the  Prussian  Kultusministerium  accorded  the  German 
societies  for  the  protection  of  natural  monuments  a central  bureau 
in  Berlin  in  the  Botanic  Museum  building  there.  The  societies 
have  seven  rooms  here  including  a hall  for  lectures  and  meetings. 
The  work  of  scenic  preservation  is  carried  on  in  Prussia  by  forty 
different  local  committees,  which  lack  State  aid  but  receive  some 
support  from  municipalities  and  communes,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  from  1,000  to  3,000  marks  yearly.  From  the  members  of 
each  general  committee  a certain  number  are  chosen  to  form  a 
special  sub-committee,  which  performs  the  active  work  in  the  mat- 
ter. Herr  Conwentz  defines  natural  monuments  as  covering  char- 
acteristic aspects  of  nature,  especially  those  which  are  still  essen- 
tially untouched  by  the  development  of  human  industry,  and  he 
included  under  this  head  not  only  parts  of  the  landscape  but  also 
animal  and  plant  species.  Thousands  of  question-blanks  have  been 
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sent  out  by  the  various  committees  so  as  to  gain  the  widest  possible 
knowledge  of  the  less-known  as  well  as  the  better-known  natural 
objects  and  classes  entitled  to  care  and  protection.  Based  on  the 
replies  received  a national  inventory  of  the  objects  of  greatest  in- 
terest was  compiled,  maps  were  prepared,  and  in  many  cases  pho- 
tographic reproductions  served  to  complete  the  material  which 
then  constituted  the  archives  of  the  institution.  In  the  bureau  is 
an  extensive  library  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  also  some 
50  special  journals  and  reviews.  The  preparation  of  an  inter- 
national bibliography  of  works  on  scenic  preservation  was  begun 
five  or  six  years  ago  and  now  embraces  more  than  3,000  titles, 
alphabetically  arranged  according  to  the  authors’  names.  The 
principal  publication  of  the  bureau  is  the  “ Beitrage  zur  Natur- 
denkmalpfiege  ” of  which  four  volumes  have  already  been  issued. 
In  the  journal  appear  reports  from  the  bureau  as  well  as  essays 
and  papers  on  scenic  preservation  in  various  countries.  Besides 
this  there  has  been  published  a series  of  papers  under  the  general 
title  “ Naturdenkmaler ; V outrage  und  Aufsatze,”  of  which  five 
parts  or  sections  have  already  appeared.  The  different  aspects 
of  scenic  protection  are  here  treated  in  a popular  form  so  as  to 
excite  as  wide  an  interest  as  possible.  The  bureau  also  publishes 
numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  and  the  different  local  committees. 

In  the  bureau  weekly  meetings  are  held,  and  early  in  December 
of  each  year  there  takes  place  an  annual  conference  of  the  active 
members  of  the  different  local  committees,  at  which  are  often  pres- 
ent representatives  and  delegates  of  similar  organizations  from 
German  states  and  also  from  foreign  lands.  The  Bureau  also 
provides  for  frequent  lectures  and  addresses  to  teachers,  at  which 
photographic  reproductions  of  natural  monuments  are  displayed, 
so  that  the  teachers  can  in  turn  carry  on  the  propaganda  among 
their  pupils. 

For  the  preservation  of  primitive  forest  conditions  and  that  of 
rare  plant-forms,  Herr  Conwentz  has  enlisted  the  aid  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Minister  of  Domains  and  Forests,  and  he  strongly 
advocates  a careful  registration  of  data  regarding  all  that  pertains 
to  this  matter,  and  advises  the  preparation  for  each  province  of 
official  notebooks  embodying  such  information.  The  minister  has 
responded  favorably  to  these  suggestions.  In  the  furtherance  of 
11 
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these  efforts  many  forest-land  reservations  of  greater  or  lesser 
extent  have  been  established.  At  Meulinum,  near  the  Weichsel 
River,  a small  piece  of  moorland  with  the  rare  Betula  nana  has 
been  purchased,  for  the  conservation  of  this  rare  tree-species.  That 
Ihe  value  of  reservations  must  not  he  measured  by  their  size  alone, 
is  l)r.  Conwentz’s  conviction,  and  he  recognizes  the  impossibility 
of  devoting  large  tracts  of  land  to  such  uses  in  a thickly-settled 
country  like  Germany,  where,  however,  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
and  safeguard  a large  number  of  widely-distributed  natural  mon- 
uments covering  in  each  instance  but  a small  area,  and  nevertheless 
often  of  the  very  highest  value  for  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  or 
the  zoologist. 

In  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  good  results  have  been  attained  in 
the  matter  of  official  support  for  the  efforts  of  those  interested  in 
scenic  preservation.  In  all,  there  are  in  Bavaria  sixteen  special 
local  committees  composed  of  workers  in  this  field,  all  these  or- 
ganizations keeping  in  touch  with  a certain  committee  in  Munich, 
wherein  are  representatives  of  the  University,  the  geological,  botan- 
ies! and  ornithological  societies  and  of  various  other  Bavarian 
organizations.  In  Wurtemberg  the  Kultusminister  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  organization,  and  each,  superior  bailiwick  possesses 
a special  committee,  making  64  in  all.  Saxony  and  Baden  are 
also  well  represented  in  this  work  by  the  efficient  and  strenuous 
efforts  of  both  individuals  and  committees 


The  Natural  Environment  of  Cities. 


From  Professor  H.  Conwentz’s  book  entitled  “ Les  Villes  et  la 
Nature,”  illustrated  with  eight  figures  and  published  at  Brussels 
in  1913,  we  gather  the  material  for  the  following  paragraphs: 
The  necessity  for  timely  action  on  the  part  of  municipalities, 
if  they  wish  to  preserve  intact  and  undisfigured  for  their  citizens 
the  treasures  with  which  Mature  may  have  endowed  the  environs 
of  their  cities,  is  fully  recognized  in  Germany.  More  especially  is  it 
essential  that  any  fine  bit  of  woodland  within  the  city  boundaries 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  municipality  and  so  administered  as  to 
safeguard  the  natural  beauties,  rendering  the  tract  both  a source 
of  artistic  gratification  and  of  hygienic  advantage  for  the  citizens. 
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Many  German  cities  have  long  since  secured  possession  of  forest 
tracts  of  considerable  extent.  For  instance  Eberswalde  owns  1,491 
hectares  ; Elbing,  1,680;  Llibeck,  3,090;  Thorn,  4,667 ; Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  5,992;  Bunzlau,  9,475;  while  Gorlitz  has  acquired 
the  very  extensive  area  of  33,133  hectares.  In  several  cases  the 
city  government  has  consistently  abstained  from  cutting  down  trees 
on  the  municipal  tract;  but,  unfortunately,  this  wise  course  has 
not  been  followed  everywhere,  and  a broad  expanse  of  the  splendid 
woodland  on  the  heights  above  Heidelberg  was  denuded  of  trees 
some  forty  years  ago,  and,  although  replanting  was  resorted  to, 
the  blemish  on  the  beautiful  landscape  is  still  clearly  apparent  to 
those  viewing  it  from  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 

Considerable  sums  have  been  raised  by  public  subscription  at 
various  times  in  German  cities  for  the  purchase  of  woodlands, 
the  citizens  responding  liberally  to  an  appeal  in  this  direction. 
Thus,  in  Elberfeld  20,000  marks  was  secured  in  this  way  by  a 
collection.  The  municipal  government  in  other  places  has  often 
made  large  appropriations,  the  city  of  Barmen  having  appropriated 
400,000  marks  for  the  purchase  of  55  hectares  of  wood  and  meadow 
land.  The  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  royal  wedding-days 
and  birthdays  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  acquisitions  of  this 
description,  Kottbus  having  bought,  in  1906,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  German  Imperial  wedding-day,  a pine  for- 
est 71  hectares  in  extent,  while  Altenburg  selected  the  semi-cen- 
tenary of  the  reign  of  the  late  Regent  in  1903  for  the  purchase  of 
the  “Duke  Ernest  Forest.”  Dresden  had  already  bought  117 
hectares  of  woodland  near  that  city  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  King  Albert 
of  Saxony.  A bit  of  woodland  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Isar, 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  erection  of  a factory,  was  saved 
from  this  peril  by  the  municipal  government  of  Munich,  with  the 
help  of  the  Isargesellschaft,  50,000  marks  being  paid  for  the  tract. 
Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  liberal  grants  for  this  end  have  been 
made  by  Vienna,  that  city  having  made  the  munificent  appropria- 
tion of  40,000,000  marks  to  assure  the  possession  of  a girdle  of 
4,400  hectares  of  forest  and  meadow  land  about  the  capital. 

The  protection  of  the  various  species  of  plants  from  wanton 
destruction  is  becoming  continually  more  and  more  usual  in  the 
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leading  European  countries.  As  instances  cited  by  Herr  Con- 
wentz,  we  may  note  the  cases  of  Hamelin,  Miinstereifel  and  other 
German  cities  in  whose  woodlands  the  holly  is  protected,  and  in 
the  Hague  in  Holland  there  is  a prohibition  against  plucking  wood- 
anemones.  A rock  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  near  Wunsiedel,  in  which 
is  to  be  found  a rare  plant-form,  the  schistostega , has  been  thus 
protected  and  Nuremberg  safeguards  a rare  species  of  nymphea 
growing  in  a piece  of  municipal  marsh  land.  At  Carlsruhe  in 
Baden,  the  splendid  oak  trees  of  Beiertheim  which  were  about  to 
be  felled,  were  conserved  by  the  municipality,  more  especially  in 
the  interest  of  the  painters  with  whom  these  fine  trees  were  great 
favorites 

The  preservation  and  utilization  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
land,  even  when  these  are  not.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities, 
find  expression  in  the  efforts  made  in  both  Bremen  and  in  Ham- 
burg to  provide  funds  for  a national  park  in  the  heaths  of  Lund- 
bourg.  The  Mayor  of  Dresden  has  exerted  himself  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  the  Saxon  mountains  from  deface- 
ment by  certain  quarries,  and  along  the  Rhine  there  has  been  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  many  cities  and  communities,  which 
has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  disfigurement  of  the  beautiful 
Siebengebirge  by  a quarry  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  Petersberg. 
A special  society  was  organized  in  Bonn  for  this  purpose  and  that 
city  contributed  50,000  marks  toward  the  purchase  of  the  quarry 
property,  100,000  marks  additional  being  subscribed  by  Cologne, 
while  the  Rhenish  province  added  200,000  marks.  The  right  of 
expropriation  was  obtained  from  the  State  and  a reservation  of 
seven  kilometers  in  extent  was  created.  This  action  was  lauded 
by  a member  of  the  ministry  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  as  a 
striking  instance  of  a triumph  of  idealism  over  the  too  prevalent 
realism  of  our  day. 

Natural  rock  formations  of  characteristic  or  beautiful  form  and 
also  rocks  of  exceptional  interest  from  a mineralogical  or  geological 
standpoint  have  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  law  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  The  town  of  Frauenstein  in  the  Erzgebirge 
has  thus  acquired  certain  quartzose  rocks  in  the  Gneis  basin  and 
a remarkable  grouping  of  boulders,  forming  a kind  of  chamber, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  city  of  Loewenberg  in  Silesia.  The 
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granite  rocks  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Harz  Mountains  within 
the  town  limits  of  Wernigerode  have  come  under  the  care  of  the 
municipality  and  Derenberg  has  assumed  the  defense  of  the 
Tyrstein,  a precipitous  rock  of  sinonian.  Another  measure  of  con- 
servation is  the  enforced  cessation  of  work  in  the  quarries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Workotsch,  in  Bohemia,  a tall  columnar  basaltic  rock. 
This  rock  was  taken  by  the  municipality  of  Aussig. 

The  organization  of  instructive  excursions  for  schools  has  been 
advocated,  and  the  great  advantage  of  open-air  classes  in  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  and  sketching.  Work  of  this  kind  has  been 
accomplished  in  Carlsruhe  where  some  1,760  marks  annually  have 
been  expended  for  such  excursions  and  Munich  has  made  a 
grant  of  10,000  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  A lecture  or  talk 
on  scenic  preservation  to  the  children  would  supplement  and  com- 
plete the  good  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  these  excursions. 

In  many  German  cities  school  gardens  have  been  established 
and  the  school  children  are  encouraged  to  compete  with  one  another 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  flowers,  Breslau  paying  out  2,500 
marks  annually  to  children  for  potted  flowers  of  their  own  culti- 
vation. In  this  city  as  well  as  in  Wiesbaden  each  child  is  allotted 
a strip  of  the  common  garden  which  is  tended  under  the  general 
supervision  of  an  experienced  gardener.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
possibly  even  more  to  be  desired  that  a fairly  large  garden  or 
nursery  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  children  in  common,  so  that 
they  may  become  familiar  with  plant  and  tree  culture  on  a some- 
what larger  scale.  The  Prussian  Government  has  furthered  muni- 
cipal acquisition  of  forest  land  by  selling  to  various  cities  portions 
of  the  State  domain,  under  the  restriction  that  the  forest  shall 
remain  unchanged  and  that  none  of  the  land  be  utilized  for  build- 
ing purposes.  In  this  way  Hanover  has  secured  103  hectares  ; 
Chariot  tenburg,  104  hectares;  Dusseldorf,  295  hectares;  and  Ber- 
lin, so  far,  537  hectares,  of  which  125  hectares  are  to  be  put  in 
park  uses. 

The  Protection  of  Sea  Birds. 

Prom  Mr.  George  E.  F.  Schulz’s  monograph  entitled  Vogel- 
schutzgebiet  an  deutchen  Meereskusten  ” (40  pp.,  frontispiece  and 
two  sketch  maps),  published  at  Berlin  in  1913,  we  gather  the 
material  for  the  following  paragraphs  : 
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The  protection  of  sea  birds  has  received  considerable  attention 
in  Germany.  To  this  end  measures  have  been  taken  to  constitute 
as  a reservation  the  island  of  Memmert  off  the  Horth  Sea  coast,  a 
sand  dune  three  kilometers  long.  In  1907  a 12-year  lease  of  the 
island  was  granted  to  Baron  von  Beslepsch  and  Count  von  Wiln- 
mowitz.  A government  contribution  of  600  marks  annually  has 
been  given  toward  the  salary  of  a watchman,  whose  services  are 
indispensable,  as  the  various  species  of  seagulls  and  sea  swallows 
were  being  rapidly  exterminated.  The  good  results  of  protection 
have  been  strikingly  demonstrated  here.  The  number  of  pairs  of 
the  silver  gull  has  increased  from  80  to  1936,  somewhat,  however, 
at  the  expense  of  the  sea  swallows  whose  numbers  have  decreased 
owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  seagulls.  Only  persons  provided  with 
an  official  permit  are  allowed  to  visit  Memmert,  a very  wise  and 
necessary  precaution  to  ward  off  the  intrusion  of  sportsmen  and 
egg  hunters. 

On  the  island  of  Eordeney  a reservation  about  700  hectares  in 
extent  has  been  leased  from  the  government  for  a term  of  thirty 
years  by  the  “ Haturschutzverein  fur  Hordeney,”  an  association 
of  60  members,  founded  as  a local  branch  of  the  “ International 
Women’s  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.”  The  services 
of  a watchman  were  acquired,  and  Countess  von  der  Groeben 
generously  contributed  2,500  marks  for  the  erection  of  a shelter, 
which  was  completed  in  time  for  the  brooding  season  of  1913. 
The  large  number  of  sea  birds  which  have  made  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  their  home  recommended  the  choice  of  this  spot  for  a 
reservation.  Still  another  place  of  refuge  for  sea  birds  has  been 
established  on  the  “ Mellumplatte  ” at  the  end  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Jade  and  Weser  rivers.  In  1912  a 
lease  of  this  land  was  granted  by  the  Grandducal  Government  of 
Oldenburg,  to  the  Kiel  branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds.  Here  also  a watchman  is  placed 

On  Keumark,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Elbe,  an  area 
of  3,000  square  meters  was  reserved  in  1907  and  in  1908  nearly 
as  much  more,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a wire  fence.  Also 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  the  island  of  Trischen,  formed 
during  the  past  sixty  years  and  continually  growing  in  size.  Its 
area  now  measures  800  hectares.  It  belongs  to  the  Prussian  State 
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which  leased  it  in  1908  to  Landrat  Johanssen  of  Meldorf,  who  took 
steps  to  make  a reservation  of  it.  Later,  in  1911,  the  lease  was 
assumed  by  the  “ Natur-  und  Vogelschutzverein  fiir  Schleswig- 
Holstein.”  This  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  promising  of 
all  these  reservations  for  bird  protection,  and  under  the  present 
| favoring  conditions  there  has  been  an  increase  of  from  250  to  400 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  birds,  according  to  the  various  species. 

Of  the  many  other  similar  reservations  must  be  noted  towards 
the  north  the  little  islands  of  Norderoog  and  Jordsand,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  of  Sylt,  under  the  care  of  the  “ Jord- 
sand ” association  of  Hamburg,  founded  by  Dr.  Hemickes,  of  Gera, 
and  Professor  Dietrichs,  of  Hamburg.  An  annual  contribution 
of  10  marks  from  each  member  furnishes  the  sums  requisite  for 
watchman’s  salary,  rents  and  interest  on  the  purchase  price  of 
Norderoog.  This  little  island  was  inhabited  up  to  about  1825 
when  a stormflood  swept  over  it  carrying  everything  away.  The 
price  paid  for  its  acquisition  was  12,000  marks.  As  a home  for 
I sea  birds  it  has  been  called  “ The  Pearl  of  the  North  Sea.” 

On  the  Baltic  coast  only  during  the  past  four  years  have  any 
protection  measures  for  bird  life  been  taken.  The  first  reserva- 
tion here  was  the  Priwall,  a peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave, 
opposite  Travermiinde.  This  was  due  to  the  activity  of  Priederich 
Peckelhof,  of  Lubeck.  The  sand  accumulations  here  are  recent, 
resulting  from  dredging  work  carried  on  in  the  Trave.  The  sand 
dunes  thus  formed  attracted  the  sea  birds  and  this  induced  the 
protection  of  the  spot,  the  result  being  a rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  birds,  both  sea  birds  proper  and  aquatic  fowl.  A second 
reservation  is  that  of  Langerwerder,  on  the  larger  Poel  Island. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  localities,  the  egg  hunters  had  plied  their 
trade  so  industriously  that  but  few  birds  remained.  Protective 
measures  instituted  with  governmental  approval  in  1909  have 
operated  to  bring  the  egg  gathering  within  reasonable  limits.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Baltic  sea  birds,  the 
stormgull  (Larus  canus ),  of  which  many  a thousand  could  be 
counted  in  1911.  The  protective  measures  here, — which,  how- 
ever, lack  an  official  character, — were  instituted  in  1909  through 
the  initiative  of  Amtmann  Behr,  of  Coethen,  who  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting the  Ornithological  Society  of  this  place  in  the  matter. 
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The  laughing  gull  ( Larus  ridibundus)  is  represented  here  by 
from  12,000  to  13,000  examples,  and  a host  of  other  sea  birds  may 
be  found. 

Private  Rights  in  Nature  Monuments. 

Mr.  E.  Weise,  in  a monograph  of  36  pages  entitled  u Zur 
Rechtlichen  Sicherung  von  Denkmalern,”  published  at  Berlin  in 
1913,  discusses  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  legally  consecrated  pri- 
vate rights  of  ownership  with  any  arbitrary  legislation  for  the 
maintenance  of  natural  monuments  in  an  unchanged  condition. 
Some  general  provision  for  the  conservation  of  special  scenes  and 
objects  have  been  ordained  in  Germany,  but,  as  a rule,  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  actual  owner  is  requisite  for  any  effective 
action.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  larger  and  smaller  states  forming  the  German 
Empire,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  owner  from  cutting  down 
a “ Luther  Oak,”  or  from  paving  a roadway  with  fragments  of 
ancient  ruins  found  on  his  property.  A powerful  extra  legal  and 
purely  moral  influence  has,  however,  been  exerted  in  many  locali- 
ties by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
ing smaller  communities,  when  the  cause  of  scenic  preservation 
has  taken  deep  root  in  these  cities,  for  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages do  not  wish  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  their  more  influential 
neighbors. 

IE  ITALY. 

A.  Roman  Fever  of  Innovation. 

Much  uneasiness  for  some  of  the  notable  landmarks  of  Pome  has 
been  caused  by  the  fever  of  demolition  in  the  Eternal  City.  On 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  it  is  proposed  to  unite  with  some  galleries  and 
arcades  the  three  palaces  which  border  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio 
— the  latter  planned  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  new  scheme  will 
break  the  lines  and  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  group.  All  of  one 
end  of  the  Piazza  Eavona  is  to  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by 
some  arches  on  the  pretext  of  facilitating  traffic.  In  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  Bernini’s  chief  work,  La  Barcaccia, — a fountain  in 
the  shape  of  a war  ship  spouting  water  from  its  cannon  — is  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  tramways.  Under  the  Villa  Medici 
and  the  Ecole  de  Erance  a tunnel  is  to  be  excavated  for  an  under- 
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ground  railway.  And  a tramway  is  projected  even  to  rattle  by 
the  ancient  tombs,  along  the  celebrated  Appian  Way,  the  “ queen 
of  roads.” 

These  plans  have  excited  the  horror  of  many  conservative  Ro- 
mans and  aroused  a clamor  of  protest  from  lovers  of  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  city. 

Consolation,  however,  is  found  by  many  in  the  fact  that  the 
beautiful  Aldobrandini  near  the  Quirinal,  which  rumor  said  was 
to  be  made  a “ palace  a rAmericaine,”  has  been  bought  by  Russia 
to  contain  her  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  consequently  has  been 
saved.  These  academies,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
are  multiplying.  Spain,  at  length,  has  one  of  her  own  at  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  Germany  is  installed  in  the  celebrated  Villa 
Falconieri.  England  is  to  build  a fine  edifice  of  beautiful  but 
severe  architecture  in  Valle  Giulia.  The  United  States  has  ac- 
quired a villa  of  great  beauty  on  the  Janiculum.  And  Argentina 
is  established  in  an  historic  residence. 

Italian  Touring  Club. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  agencies  for  the  protection 
of  natural  scenery  and  historic  landmarks  in  Italy  is  the  “ Tour- 
ing Club  Italiano,”  which  has  headquarters  at  Milan.  The  name 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Club  does  not  appear  in  the  publica- 
tions which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive.  This  club, 
which  was  formed  about  twenty  years  ago,  had  a membership  on 
| May  15,  1913,  of  111,930. 

Its  “ Commissione  di  Propaganda  e Per  il  Bosco  e per  il  Pas- 
colo  ? ” conducts  an  active  campaign  through  admirable  publica- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  forests,  fields  and  mountains  of  that 
country.  The  President  of  this  Commission  is  Comm.  L.  V.  Ber- 
tarelli,  of  Milan,  who  is  Vice-Director-General  of  the  Touring 
Club  Italiano.  Its  pamphlet  No.  165,  entitled  “ Il  Bosco,  Il  Pas- 
colo,  Il  Monte,”  comprising  122  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  halftone  and  colored  pictures,  and  is  a description  of  the 
Italian  mountains,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  protecting  and 
restoring  the  forests,  and  a treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fields. 
It  declares  that  the  protection  of  existing  forests  and  reforestation 
are  of  supreme  importance  to  Italy.  Publication  No.  191  entitled 
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“ II  Bosco  contro  il  Torrente ” consists  of  96  pages,  also  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  It  deals  with  the  forestry  problem  presented 
by  the  erosion  of  the  mountains.  Other  pamphlets  not  only  serve 
as  guides  for  tourists,  but  also  present  in  strong  terms  the  argu- 
ments for  preserving  the  natural  beauties  and  the  artificial  monu- 
ments of  Italy. 

National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Landscapes  and  Mountains. 

On  April  6,  1913,  a National  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Landscapes  and  Mountains  of  Italy  was  formed  at  Milan, 
with  the  following  officers: 

President:  Gr.  Uff.  Prof.  Luigi  Pava,  of  Rome. 

Vice-Presidents:  Comm.  Luigi  Vittorio  Bertarelli,  of  Milan; 

Prof.  Lorenzo  Camerano,  of  Turin ; Comm.  Primo  Levi,  of 
Rome ; and  On.  Avv.  Attilio  Leoro,  of  Rome. 

Secretary:  Cav.  Carlo  Sandoni,  of  Bologna. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Committee  was  largely  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Italian  Touring  Club,  which,  through  its 
activities  and  its  valuable  publications,  has  done  so  much  to  cul- 
tivate appreciation  of  the  natural,  historical  and  artistic  outdoor 
attractions  of  Italy. 

The  objects  of  the  National  Committee  are: 

1.  To  form  a national  conscience  which  shall  know  and  respect 
the  national  elements  of  the  Italian  landscape,  and  the  artistic, 
historical  and  traditional  elements  of  every  monument,  and  to  con- 
duct a propaganda  to  that  end  by  any  appropriate  means,  but 
particularly  by  conferences,  literature  and  illustrations. 

2.  To  define  the  essential  elements  of  the  landscape,  and  pro- 
mote the  study  and  research  necessary  to  determine  the  scientific 
basis  of  a protective  organization. 

3.  To  second  and  promote  legislative  action  for  the  protection 
of  landscapes  and  monuments  — enlightened  action,  and  therefore 
not  forgetful  of  the  practical  needs  of  modern  life. 

4.  To  establish  in  all  the  provinces  committees  of  the  Touring 
Club,  with  instructions  to  extend  the  propaganda  for  the  protec- 
tion of  natural  beauties  and  monuments,  to  collect  information  of 
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various  kinds,  and  to  establish  an  acurate  catalogue  of  monuments 
and  natural  beauties  for  protection. 

5.  To  collect  and  examine  complaints  relative  to  the  protection 
of  natural  and  artistic  beauties  and  in  this  connection  to  co- 
ordinate the  action  of  the  Provincial  Commissions  with  that  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

6.  To  promote  the  formation  of  beautification  societies  and  to 
associate  those  existing  in  order  to  give  to  them  unity  of  purpose 
and  action. 

7.  To  continue  the  practice  formerly  initiated  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  creation  of  Na- 
tional Reserves  for  the  conservation  and  natural  development  of 
their  flora  and  fauna. 

8.  To  promote  the  distribution  in  railroad  compartments,  hotel 
lobbies  and  public  places  generally,  of  choice  and  suggestive  illus- 
trations of  natural  and  artistic  monuments 

9.  To  promote  the  giving  of  special  marks  of  distinction  in  art 
expositions  for  works  which  illustrate  the  natural  beauties  of  Italy 
or  which  have  been  inspired  by  them  . 

Plea  for  Preserving  Unique  Forests. 

A strong  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  an  Italian  natural  mon- 
ument is  made  by  Prof.  D’ Alfonso,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  in 
a recent  issue  of  the  leading  Italian  review,  “ Nuova  Antologia.* 
This  is  a unique  piece  of  primeval  forest  land  in  the  province  of 
Calabria.  In  it  are  to  be  found  the  finest  examples  of  a rare 
variety  of  pine,  so  characteristic  of  this  province  that  the  name 
pinus  calabrensis  has  been  given  to  it.  In  the  forest  tract  in  ques- 
tion, known  as  the  Cariglione  Forest  and  situated  on  the  smaller 
Sila  mountain,  not  far  from  Catanzaro,  these  pines  attain  a height 
of  130  feet,  and  in  the  same  forest  are  magnificent  beeches  and 
ash  trees,  many  of  them  from  145  to  160  feet  high.  The  Carig- 
lione belonged  for  generations  to  the  Imbriani  family,  but  was 
sold  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  a member  of  this  family  to  the  Bank 

* N.  R.  D’Alfonso,  “ II  diboscomento  in  Calabria.”  Nuova  Antologia,  Oct. 
16,  1913,  pp.  622-631. 
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of  Naples  for  330,000  lire  ($66,000)  ; the  bank  soon  reconveyed 
its  holding  to  a German  company  at  an  advance  of  50,000  lire 
over  the  original  price.  Since  then  the  woodland  has  been  actively 
exploited,  but  Prof  D’ Alfonso,  while  regretting  that  the  bank 
made  no  effort  to  induce  the  State  to  acquire  the  property,  does 
not  think  that  it  is  yet  too  late  to  preserve  the  essential  features 
of  the  tract  should  the  Italian  Government  secure  possession  of  it. 

A striking  peculiarity  of  this  growth  here,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  had  been  left  undisturbed  in  their  natural  state,  so  that 
they  grew  close  together,  was  that  when  one  of  these  giants  of  the 
forest  died  it  did  not  fall  but  was  held  up  by  its  fellows.  In  the 
lapse  of  years  hollows  and  caverns  formed  beneath  the  base  of 
these  trees,  roofed  over  by  the  accumulation  of  the  dry  branches 
that  gradually  fell  off  the  dead  tree,  either  through  decay  or  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  winter  snow.  These  cavities  often  be- 
came the  lairs  of  wild  animals  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  were 
used  even  by  brigands  as  hiding  places.  All  this  serves  to  make 
the  Oariglione  Forest  an  object  of  interest  for  the  scientist,  for 
the  artist,  for  the  lover  of  nature,  and  also  for  those  interested  in 
popular  legend  and  tradition,  as  many  marvellous  tales  are  related 
dealing  with  the  exploits  of  noted  brigands  who  have  infested  this 
region. 

IN  GPEECE. 

Remodeling  Athens . 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  life  in  Athens  many  im- 
provements are  projected  in  that  classic  city.  But  with  a con- 
sideration for  historical  and  artistic  proprieties  becoming  to  that 
great  fountain  of  ancient  art  and  learning,  the  city  proposes  to 
take  counsel  of  the  best  available  talent  in  making  the  changes. 
In  February,  1914,  announcement  was  made  that  upon  the  per- 
sonal recommendation  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Mawson,  special  lecturer  on  landscape  designs  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  England,  had  been  selected  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  for  remodeling  and  beautifying  the  city. 
Some  details  of  the  projected  work  are  given  by  him  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  follows : 
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“ One  of  the  most  immediate  necessities  of  the  city  is  to  pro- 
vide a site  for  the  new  union  railway  station,  which  will  form  a 
worthy  portal  to  modem  Athens.  This  great  scheme  is  necessi- 
tated largely  by  the  fact  that  within  fifteen  months  there  will  be 
direct  communication  with  Paris,  and  it  is  necessarily  the  time 
for  considering  one  of  the  railway  problems  as  it  affects  Athens. 

“ The  next  work,  which  will  be  carried  out  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  British,  German,  and  American  Schools  of 
Archaeology,  will  be  the  clearing  away  of  the  accretions  of  the 
hovel  shanties  which  have  grown  up  around  the  Acropolis  and  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Athens.  Some  of  these  hovels  date  back  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  occupation.  They  are  of  no  archi- 
tectural interest  whatever,  and  it  has  always  been  a matter  of 
grief  to  archaeologists  that  such  magnificent  ruins  should  be  lit- 
tered up  with  such  unworthy  modern  erections. 

“A  careful  survey  will  be  made  over  the  areas  where  future 
excavations  may.  be  conducted.  Other  removals  will  probably  be 
the  buildings  which  have  grown  up  between  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
and  the  Market  Place  of  ancient  Athens,  and  a great  road  will  be 
constructed  between  Constitution  Square  and  Zippeion  Gardens 
to  the  Acropolis  and  around  the  base  of  the  ancient  ruins. 

“Athens  is  growing  at  a great  rate.  Five  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  added  to  the  population  this  year.  The  reason  is 
that  every  Greek  feels  Greece  should  have  a revival.  The  war 
brought  out  an  enormous  sense  of  patriotism.  Rich  Greeks  the 
world  over  are  going  back  to  the  ancient  city,  and  many  are  build- 
ing beautiful  residences. 

“ Great  extensions  will  have  to  be  planned  in  the  ancient  city 
and  a great  royal  processional  road  will  also  be  constructed  be- 
tween Athens  and  Piraeus.  Sites  must  be  found  for  new  govern- 
ment buildings  such  as  the  law  courts.  A great  water  scheme  is 
on  foot  for  Athens,  by  which  water  will  be  brought  to  the  city. 
In  four  years  the  provision  of  the  new  water  supply  will  afford 
the  opportunity  for  placing  many  fountains  and  the  formation  of 
ornamental  waterways  and  lagoons  — all  of  which  will  add  to  the 
city’s  beauty. 

“ One  point  on  which  their  Majesties  are  more  anxious  than 
any  other  is  the  creation  of  a great  public  park  and  gardens  and  a 
boulevard  system.  Any  one  who  knows  Athens  will  realize  that 
this  is  a prime  necessity.  Already  the  King  and  Queen  have  done 
a considerable  amount  of  planting.  Some  of  the  hills  surround- 
ing the  city  are  completely  covered  with  new  growths  of  native 
pines  and  cypresses.  The  work  will  be  extended  in  all  directions. 
Experimental  gardens  will  be  laid  out,  in  which  will  be  tested  all 
! the  native  trees  and  shrubs.” 
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The  completed  scheme  will  include  several  areas  devoted  to 
housing  the  working  classes.  Prof.  Mawson  won  the  competition 
for  the  design  of  the  gardens  surrounding  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague  and  has  also  been  engaged  to  replan  Van- 
couver, Calgary,  Regina,  and  Banff,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

m THE  HOLY  LARD 

Epoch-Making  Changes  in  Jerusalem. 

Ho  less  significant  than  the  changes  in  Rome  and  Athens  are 
those  projected  in  the  f Holy  City  ” of  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  growth.  Jerusalem  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly of  late  years  as  a result  of  the  return  of  Jews  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  this  growth  necessitates 
a new  water  supply  and  a modern  electric  street-car  system.  We 
learn  through  a correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Express,  that 
during  the  past  decade,  large  Jewish  colonies,  with  populous  resi- 
dential sections  and  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  have 
sprung  up  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  old  city,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  a greater  Jerusalem  outside  than  inside  the  walls. 

Four  separate  tramway  routes  are  to  be  laid  down.  They  will 
all  start  from  the  J affa  Gate,  the  principal  entrance  into  the  city, 
and  run  outside  the  city  walls  through  the  newer  parts  of  Jeru- 
salem. One  of  these  lines  will  run  to  Bethlehem,  about  six  miles 
away,  traversing  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sacred  thoroughfare  in 
the  world.  It  teems  with  holy  places  — sacred  wells,  tombs  and 
convents. 

To  make  way  for  these  and  other  improvements  it  is  proposed 
to  raze  the  city  walls.  These  walls,  which  have  a circumference  ! 
of  about  three  miles,  and  rise  in  places  to  a height  of  thirty-eight  | 
and  a half  feet,  are  now  being  offered  by  the  Government  for  sale  ! 
as  building  material.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  save  isolated  sections,  more  particularly  the  massive  tow- 
ers. Indeed,  influential  citizens  of  Jerusalem  have  formed  a 
society  and  are  approaching  the  Government  with  a view  to  pre- 
serving “ David’s  Tower,”  which  they  propose  h>  convert  into  a 


museum. 
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A year  ago,  the  Holy  City  was  equipped  with  a modern  tele- 
phone system.  Before  long,  the  police  are  to  be  mounted  on 
bicycles.  On  the  plains  of  Sharon,  modern  harvesting  and  reaping 
machines,  operated  by  motors,  are  appearing.  And  motor  boats 
for  passengers  and  freight  are  running  upon  the  Jordan,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  modern  movement  is  certainly  making  great  strides  and 
ancient  landmarks  and  traditions  are  disappearing,  when  such 
changes  as  these  have  come  upon  the  Holy  Land. 

IN  J APAN. 

Society  for  Preserving  Scenic  and  Historic  Landmarks. 

On  February  24,  1914,  we  received  a personal  call  from  Manabu 
Miyoshi,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Science  College  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation concerning  scenic  and  historic  preservation  in  the 
United  States  with  a view  to  aiding  a similar  movement  in  Japan. 
We  supplied  him  with  ample  data  concerning  municipal,  State 
and  National  Parks,  and  the  erection  and  preservation  of  historic 
landmarks,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  influence  of  these  examples 
will  encourage  the  similar  work  in  Japan  undertaken  about  two 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Miyoshi  is  a highly  cultured  gentleman,  who  began  the 
study  of  English  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  has  spent  two 
years  of  this  period  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  While  in  Germany 
he  met  our  fellow-member,  Dr.  H.  Conwentz,  who  leads  the  move- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  nature  monuments  in  Prussia,  and 
who  referred  to  the  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Miyoshi’ s particular  branch  of  science  is  botany.  It  was  he 
who  selected  for  Baron  Dr.  Y.  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokm,  the 
2,100  cherry  trees  which  were  presented  to  the  City  of  New  York 
on  September  25,  1909,  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration, 
by  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine  and  a committee  on  behalf  of  the  Jap- 
anese residents  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Miyoshi  was  greatly  interested  in  certain  plants  in  the 
United  States  not  found  in  Japan.  One  such  is  the  Venus  Fly- 
trap, which  is  to  be  seen  in  Japan  only  under  cultivation  in  green- 
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houses.  He  made  the  suggestion  that  measures  be  taken  iu  this 
country  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  curious  plant. 

Two  years  ago  Hr.  Miyoshi  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  Preserving  Beautiful  Scenery  and 
Historic  and  Natural  Monuments  in  Japan.  The  President  of 
the  Society  is  Marquis  Y.  Tokugawa,  whose  address  is  Iigura 
Katamachi  6,  Azabu,  Tokio.  The  Vice-Presidents  are  Baron  Dr. 
Y.  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokio,  and  Count  S.  Tokugawa.  These 
distinguished  gentlemen  presented  a petition  to  the  Japanese  par- 
liament for  the  creation  of  a Society  in  Japan  for  the  preservation 
of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  remarkable 
fauna  and  flora,  and  the  historic  monuments  of  the  country,  and 
the  proposition  was  heartily  approved  by  both  the  upper  and 
lower  houses. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Society  has  issued  several  pub- 
lications and  has  already  secured  some  interesting  reservations. 
One  of  the  most  unusual  of  these  is  a cave  in  a volcanic  rock 
formation  containing  Luminous  Moss  ( Schistostega  osmundacea) . 
This  has  only  recently  been  discovered  in  Japan.  The  Society 
has  also  taken  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Giant  Salaman- 
der, a native  of  the  Japanese  waters,  which  is  growing  rare  in 
consequence  of  unrestrained  fishing  and  which  is  threatened  with 
extermination,  like  the  Tuna  and  other  great  fish  at  Santa  Cata- 
lina Island  off  the  California  coast.  There  are  several  forest 
preserves  in  Japan  belonging  to  the  four  Imperial  Universities 
of  Tokio,  Kyoto,  Tohoku  and  Kiushu.  Practically  all  the  plants 
and  animals  are  protected  by  the  Imperial  Household. 

Japan  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  Wiko,  one  such  region, 
has  charming  landscapes  and  ancient  temples.  The  latter  are 
probably  300  or  400  years  old.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  plants  and 
animals. 

The  most  famous  natural  landmark  in  Japan  is  the  sacred  vol- 
cano Fusiyama  (Fuji-san)  which  stands  on  the  main  island  about 
60  miles  southwest  of  Tokio.  It  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Japan, 
having  an  elevation  of  some  12,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with 
a crater  500  feet  deep.  The  summit,  which  can  be  seen  from  a 
long  distance,  is  free  from  snow  only  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  thousands  of  white-robed  Buddhist  pilgrims  make 
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the  ascent.  The  mountain,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  has 
very  fine  forests  on  the  northern  side  and  some  beautiful  lakes. 
It  is  a favorite  subject  for  Japanese  paintings  and  art  decorations. 

General  Nogis  Home  a Shrine. 

In  October,  1913,  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  had  an  interesting  article 
in  the  London,  Eng.,  Graphic,  entitled  “ The  Shrine  of  a 
Samurai  ” describing  the  house  of  the  late  Gen.  Nogi,  which  is 
i now  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  patriotic  J apanese.  Gen.  Nogi,  who 
died  April  13,  1913,  bequeathed  his  house  to  the  City  of  Tokio  and 
now  crowds  visit  it  daily,  and  go>  to  the  little  shrine  built  in  the 
j small  garden  behind  the  house  for  the  General’s  soul.  Mr.  Noguchi 
says: 

<e  Gen.  Nogi’s  modest  little  house  — well  matched  with  a soul 
| that  was  simple  and  shy,  despising  formality  and  toadyism  — is 
now  publicly  opened  by  the  Tokio  municipality,  and  the  capital 
of  Japan  has  now  one  more  ‘ famous  spot.’ 

“ Gen.  Nogi  had  many  distinguished  characteristics,  but 
nothing  more  strongly  differentiated  him  from  others  than  his 
thrift  and  frugality.  He  always  wore  common  cotton  dresses 
when  he  did  not  put  on  his  soldier’s  uniform.  Countess  Nogi’s 
daily  dress  was  also  of  cotton,  and  she  was  often  mistaken  for  a 
serving  woman  by  the  stranger  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Gen- 
eral’s home.  He  and  she  not  frequently  were  refused  lodging  by 
i hotel  keepers  from  the  shabbiness  of  their  attire  during  the 
country  journeys  they  made  incognito.  When  you  are  told  that 
the  monthly  payment  for  their  fishmonger  was  seldom  more  than 
five  yen  (ten  shillings),  you  see  at  once  how  simply  the  Nogi 
family  lived;  in  fact,  Gen.  Nogi  fared  mainly  on  barley  and 
pickled  plums  — the  private  soldier’s  usual  diet.  He  was  train- 
ing himself  for  the  nation’s  emergency,  when  he  might  have  to 
; sleep  without  even  a bed  cover,  and  sometimes  without  food. 

“ One  would  hardly  believe  that  this  was  the  house  of  a famous 
soldier  and  nobleman.  It  is  a simple  wooden  affair  of  six  rooms, 
a dining  room  included,  for  the  main  dwelling.  Almost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  decoration  I saw.  I was  told  that  it  is  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  in  his  living  day,  and  even  the  half-burned 
cheap  cigarette  of  Asahi  brand,  costing  only  eight  sen  (two  pence) 
for  twenty,  is  preserved  at  the  place  where  the  General  left  it. 

“ The  books  I found  here  are  all  the  books  which  forcibly 
insist  on  patriotism.  At  the  places  where  pictures  or  hangings 
should  he  are  large  maps  of  Port  Arthur  and  Manchuria.  The 
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soul-stirring  spot  awaits  you  after  you  have  passed  through  this  | 
dining  room  and  the  General’s  sitting  room.  That  is  a little  room 
of  six  mats,  where  the  General  and  his  brave  wife  sat  before  the 
pictures  of  the  late  Mikado  and  the  present  Emperor,  to  whom 
the  sacred  sake  wine  was  offered  in  bottles  upon  the  white  wooden 
stand,  after  which  they  killed  themselves,  Lo,  the  dark  stains 
on  the  mats  here  and  there  are  the  holy  blood  they  spilt.” 

PROTECTION  OE  NATURE  MONUMENTS  GENERALLY. 

Mr.  L.  Diels,  in  a monograph  of  20  pages  entitled  -|  Natur- 
denkmaler  und  Wissenschaftsliche  Botanik,”  published  at  Berlin 
in  1914,  says  that  the  preservation  of  rare  plant  forms  is  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  many  lands,  a notable  instance  being  the  con- 
servation for  the  past  three  years  of  the  Arctic  species  of  the 
Dovrefjeld  in  Norway.  That  similar  care  should  be  bestowed 
upon  some  of  the  alpine  growths  in  the  Southern  Tyrol  and  in 
Upper  Italy  has  been  strongly  urged  and  the  good  example  set 
by  Australia  has  been  invoked  to  encourage  action.  As  an  instance  , 
of  this  it  is  noted  that  the  entire  upper  region  of  the  Bellendenker 
Mountain  has  been  declared  as  a reservation,  this  region  being 
covered  with  splendid  primeval  forests,  and  offering  specimens 
of  the  only  species  of  rhododendron  existing  in  Australia,  a species 
of  great  interest  generally.  Like  care  has  been  officially  given  to 
the  conservation  of  rare  species  of  plants  and  trees  in  New  Zea- 
land. Attention  has  been  called  in  this  matter  to  reservations  to 
the  necessity  for  preserving  or  re-establishing  as  far  as  practicable 
the  purely  natural  conditions.  After  removing  all  the  blemishes  i 
and  impediments  due  to  ill-judged  economic  exploitation,  Nature 
should  be  allowed  a free  hand,  in  the  confidence,  generally  jus-  * 
tifiable,  that  this  will  suffice  to  re-establish  the  old  order  of  things. 
Above  all  no  new  elements  of  animal  or  plant  life  foreign  to  those 
originally  present  in  the  region  should  be  introduced  there. 

CONCLUSION  OE  REPORT. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  given  a cursory  review  of  the 
general  movement  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauties  of  the 
natural  landscape,  the  protection  of  historical  memorials  and  the 
improvement  of  cities  throughout  the  world,  citing  some  typical 
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instances  here  and  there  to  serve  as  indices  of  a multitude  of 
others  which  the  limitations  of  our  space  exclude.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  movement  affects  the  very  antipodes  of  the  earth,  and  not 
only  the  cities  of  the  new  world,  but  also  some  of  the  oldest  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  a world-wide  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind,  and  the  leading  part  which  New  York  State  takes 
in  it  is  highly  creditable  alike  to  the  Legislature  to  whom  this 
Report  is  addressed  and  to  the  people  whom  the  government 
represents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ, 

President. 


Edward  IIagaman  Hall^ 

Secretary. 
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son II.  Darton,  and  Notes  on  Vegetation  by  H.  D.  House, 
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Mrs  John  Boyd  Thacker's  Gift  to  the  State. 

During  the  winter  of  1913-1914,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  to  co-operate 
with  Mrs.  Emma  Treadwell  Thacher  of  Albany,  H.  Y.,  widow 
of  the  late  Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher,  in  the  execution  of  her 
generous  purpose  to  give  to  the  State  of  Hew  York  a superb  tract 
of  about  350  acres  of  land  in  the  famous  Helderbergs  of  Hew 
York  State  to  be  a public  park,  in  memory  of  her  distinguished 
husband.  (See  plates  43-52.) 

The  gift  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  March  4,  1914, 
by  Governor  Glynn,  and  simultaneously  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  accepting  the  park  and  placing  it  in 
the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society. 

To  the  high  encomiums  which  the  gift  evoked  from  the  Governor 
and  the  press  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  our  own ; and  yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  reiterating  the  great  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  donor  under  which  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  are 
placed  by  this  benefaction.  In  fact,  when  one  recalls  the  world- 
wide interest  manifested  by  scientists  and  travelers  in  this  par- 
ticular tract  of  land,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  gift  is  to  the 
people  of  all  countries. 

The  park  is  a very  appropriate  memorial  of  Mr.  Thacher.  The 
superb  scenery  with  its  noble  cliffs  and  its  magnificent  prospect, 
its  historical  associations  and  its  geological  formations,  reflects 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  of  history  and  of  education ; 
it  seems  to  typify  his  character.  While  its  interest  among  people 
of  learning  and  culture  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  may  be 
said  to  typify  the  enviable  reputation  of  his  name. 

Mrs.  Thacher’s  benefaction  will  take  its  place  in  the  growing 
list  of  gifts  for  scenic  and  historic  preservation  in  this  State, 
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which  includes  the  contribution  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
others  toward  the  saving  of  the  Palisades ; the  gift  of  Letch  worth 
Park  of  1,000  acres  on  the  Genesee  River  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Pryor  Letchworth;  the  gift  of  Harriman  Park  of  10,000  acres 
along  the  Hudson  River  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  Honorary 
President  of  this  Society;  the  gift  of  Philipse  Manor  Hall  at 
Yonkers  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  E.  Cochran;  the  gift  of  Con- 
stitution Island  at  West  Point  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage;  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned. 

This  Society  gladly  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  in  addition  to'  that  of  the 
other  State  properties  in  its  care,  namely,  Letchworth  Park,  Stony 
Point  Battlefield,  Philipse  Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers,  and  Fort 
Brewerton  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake. 

General  Description  of  the  Park. 

The  property  lies  in  the  towns  of  Hew  Scotland  and  Guilder- 
land,  Albany  County,  H.  Y.,  from  12  to  14  miles  from  the  Hud- 
son River  (depending  on  the  point  of  measurement)  due  west  of 
Albany.  It  may  be  reached  by  a pleasant  drive  of  about  two  hours 
from  Albany;  or  by  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Delaware  & 
LIudson  Railroad  to  Meadowdale  station,  whence  one  may  walk 
or  drive  about  2%  miles  to  Indian  Ladder.  The  latter  is  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  town  of  Hew  Scotland.  The 
escarpment  of  the  Llelderbergs,  with  an  altitude  varying  from 
1,200  to  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  here  faces  to  the 
eastward  and  northeastward  over  a country  which  lies  mostly 
below  the  400-foot  contour. 

In  Colonial  times  an  old  Indian  trail  from  the  white  settlements 
in  Albany  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Indian  villages  in  Schoharie 
County  led  right  across  the  Helderbergs.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ascent,  although  involving  very  arduous  climbing  over  dis- 
jointed masses  of  rock  and  loose  stones  affording  very  uncertain 
footing,  did  not  offer  any  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  hardy  and 
active  Indians  whose  outdoor  life  kept  them  in  constant  training, 
but  at  one  point  where  part  of  the  great  cliff  or  precipice  with 
a sheer  height  of  twenty  feet  had  to  be  scaled,  even  the  Indians 
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found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  extrinsic  aid.  At  this  spot  they 
set  up  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  u Indian  Ladder/’  this  being 
the  trunk  of  a tall  tree,  the  branches  of  which  had  been  cut  off  so 
as  to  serve  as  the  steps  of  a ladder.  As  late  as  1820,  this  Indian 
Ladder  was  still  in  daily  use,  and  Mr.  Verplanck  Colvin,  writing 
in  1869,  states  that  there  were  then  living  some  persons  who  had 
mounted  the  cliff  by  its  help.  In  the  summer  of  1820,  however, 
a roadway  was  constructed  by  blasting  an  opening  through  the 
cliff ; the  useless  “ ladder  ” was  then  removed. 

As  the  trail  wound  its  way  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  streams 
flowing;  down  the  llelderbergs,  it  passed  an  opening  in  the  rocks 
which  led  to  a cave  or  grotto  having  a diameter  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet  and  constituting  a fairly  spacious  refuge  for  those  who 
might  wish  to  avoid  pursuit  and  capture.  This  place  became 
known  in  Revolutionary  days  as  the  “ Tory  House,”  because  it 
| had  the  repute  of  being  at  once  a place  of  meeting  and  an  asylum 
for  the  defenders  of  England’s  cause  in  the  war.  Local  tradition 
I tells  that  John  Salisbury,  a British  spy,  was  tracked  here  and 
I captured  about  the  time  Burgoyne’s  campaign,  which  ended  so 
j disastrously  at  Saratoga  in  1777. 

Not  only  in  Revolutionary  times,  however,  were  the  Helder- 
bergs  the  scene  of  unrest  and  excitement,  but  in  1839  and  for  many 
succeeding  years,  this  region  was  a centre  of  disturbance  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  farmers  to  pay  certain  so-called  “ rents  ” 
upon  their  property.  The  settlers  in  the  farming  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  Helderbergs  occupied  land  originally  forming  part 
of  the  extensive  Rensselaer  Manor  property;  many  of  the  farms 
had  been  sold  to  the  farmers,  but  with  the  express  reservation  of 
certain  rights,  and  with  the  provision  that  the  Van  Rensselaer 
estate  should  receive  a small  annual  tribute  of  produce  (wheat, 
etc.),  and  also  one-quarter  of  the  price  for  which  any  one  of  these 
farms  might  be  subsequently  sold.  On  the  death  of  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  “ old  patroon  ” as  he  was  called,  in  1839,  the  man- 
| agement  of  the  estate  is  said  to  have  become  stricter  as  to  these 
provisions,  and  the  holders  grew  more  and  more  restive  under 
conditions  which  they  considered  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 
This  unrest  almost  developed  into  armed  conflict  in  December, 
1839,  when  Governor  Seward  called  out  a considerable  militia 
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force,  which,  however,  encountered  no  resistance,  and  after  march- 
ing through  the  region  and  camping  there  for  a week,  was  dis- 
banded. The  immediate  cause  of  this  military  demonstration  was 
the  previous  failure  of  a sheriff’s  posse  of  600  citizens  to  try 
conclusions  with  an  assembled  body  of  1,500  settlers,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rather  inglorious  retreat  of  the  posse  to  Albany.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  in  the  courts  for  many  years,  the  eventual 
decisions  being  on  the  whole  against  the  settlers.  This  “ Helder- 
berg  War  ” is  commemorated  in  a short  humorous  spic  by  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  entitled : “ Helderbergia.”*  A few  lines  will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  versification: 

By  Apple’s  Tap,  there  is  a wooden  bridge, 

That  spans  the  Swarta,  and  conducts  the  tread 
To  the  high-beetling  crest  of  Helder’s  ridge 
That  to  the  gazing  traveler  lifts  its  head, 

Leading  to  scenes  where  freemen  once  were  schooled, 

Along  Schoharie’s  legendary  vale. 

The  picturesque  landscape  effects  are  diversified  by  two  at- 
tractive waterfalls.  The  smaller  of  these,  some  eighty  feet  high, 
bears  the  somewhat  unpromising  name  of  the  “ Dry  Falls,”  al- 
though in  the  spring  season,  at  least,  the  supply  of  water  is  quite 
plentiful.  The  “ Indian  Ladder  Falls”  descend  from  a height 
of  116  feet,  and  form  with  their  beautiful  surroundings  a spec- 
tacle well  worth  seeing.  Thus  the  Ilelderbergs  have  something  to 
offer  to  all  classes  of  visitors  from  the  idle  tourist  to  the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  nature  and  the  devoted  scientist. 

Scientific  Interest  in  the  Ilelderbergs. 

On  account  of  the  great  scientific  value  of  the  gift  of  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  to  the  State,  we  give  a .more  particular  description 
of  the  Helderbergs,  and  especially  this  portion  of  them,  from  the 
geological  standpoint. 

The  range  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Helderberg  Mountains 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  mountain  systems  in  the  State  of  Hew 
York.  It  lies  between  the  Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  north  and 

* “ Helderbergia,  or  the  apotheosis  of  the  heroes  of  the  antirent  war,” 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Joel  Munsell,  1855,  55  p.  8°.  A detailed  account  of  the  legal 
complications  involved  in  this  matter  is  given  by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Colvin  in 
History  of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1609-1886,  by  Jonathan  Tenney  and 
other  writers;  New  York,  1886,  pp.  277-285.  We  have  here  a most  curious 
instance  of  the  survival  of  certain  feudal  rights  and  reservations  in  our  State. 
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the  Catskills  on  the  southwest,  and  although  most  prominent  near 
the  Hudson  River,  its  line  of  cliffs  extends  to  Niagara  and  across 
the  Canadian  borders.*  The  portion  specially  designated  by  the 
name  Helderbergs  is  in  Albany  County,  and  this  section,  besides 
I exhibiting  many  striking  geological  characteristics,  has  many  pic- 
| turesque  features.  It  also  possesses  great  historic  interest  and 
charm  derived  from  tales  and  legends  of  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary  times.  The  name  itself  is  believed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
i early  Dutch  settlers  of  Schoharie  County  to  the  boldly  marked  line 
| of  cliffs  which  served  them  as  a landmark  during  the  early  stages 
| of  their  journey  westward  from  the  Hudson,  the  sharply  defined 
outline  of  these  cliffs  suggesting  the  designation  “ clear  mountain.” 
The  course  of  the  Helderberg  Mountains  is  approximtely  east 
I and  west  for  some  distance  and  then  north  and  south.  The  rocks 
| of  the  great  cliffs  are  a solid  blue  limestone  of  Silurian  age,  while 
the  slopes  above  are  overlying  strata  of  Devonian  age.  From  a 
paleontological  point  of  view,  the  range  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
because  of  the  abundance  of  fossils  to  be  found  in  its  various 
strata.  The  thick  stratum  of  limestone  of  the  great  cliff  contains 
numerous  fossil  shells  of  the  Pentamerus  galeatus  which  indicates 
that  here,  far  inland  and  in  a cliff  high  above  the  level  of  the 
Hudson  River,  we  have  the  bed  of  a Silurian  sea. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  Helderbergs  in  Albany  County  is 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  township  of  New  Scotland  at  a 
place  sometimes  called  “ Helderberg  Station  of  the  United  States 
j Coast  Survey,”  there  having  been  formerly  a station  of  the  survey 
at  this  point;  the  elevation  is  1,823  feet  above  tidewater. f In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  township  of  Berne  the  western  Helderbergs 
attain  a height  of  1,700  feet,  the  ridge  rising  from  800  to  1,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plateau  at  its  base,  which  is  some  400  feet 
above  tidewater.  J The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  stretch 
of  this  range  of  hills  runs  from  near  Altamont,  formerly  Knowers- 
ville,  Guilderland  township,  to  Countryman  Hill  (1,634  feet  high) 
near  the  village  of  New  Salem,  for  a distance  of  some  six  miles. 

* See  Verplanck  Colvin,  “ The  Helderbergs,”  in  Harper’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIX,  June-November,  1809,  pp.  652-667. 

t Amasa  J.  Parker,  “ Landmarks  of  Albany  County,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1897, 
p.  545. 

% Idem,  p.  2. 
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Wolf  Hill  a trifle  south  of  Countryman  Hill  is  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  latter.  (See  plate  43.) 

Caves  are  numerous  in  the  Helderbergs,  for  its  limestone  strata 
are  especially  characterized  by  the  presence  of  these  natural  re- 
cesses. Two  especially  interesting  examples  may  be  seen  at 
Clarksville,  twelve  miles  from  Albany,  where  the  entrance  to  the 
smaller  cave  which  is  one-eighth  of  a mile  long,  is  from  the  rear 
garden  of  a village  house.  This  cavern  is  connected  with  a larger 
one  by  a subterranean  passage  a half-mile  long,  so  that  they  prac- 
tically constitute  a single  cave.  Here  are  fine  crystals  of  calcspar, 
of  which  there  is  a massive  vein,  and  also  veins  of  the  brittle  trans- 
lucent flint,  called  “ hornstone,”  whence  is  derived  the  old  desig- 
nation of  one  of  the  “ Plelderberg  geological  series/’  namely  the 
corniferous  limestones. 

In  the  rock  behind  the  Mine  Lot  Fall*  is  a cavity  or 
excavation  four  to  six  feet  high,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length 
and  having  a depth  of  about  fifteen  feet.  There  are  signs  here 
that  mining  work  has  been  done.  Of  the  mineralogical  conditions 
at  this  spot  Mr.  Verplanck  Colvin  writes  :f 

“At  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  can  be  seen  the  glittering 
masses  of  pyrite,  above  them  calcareous  incrustations  over  which 
appears  the  yellow  oxid  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  former  pyrite,  seamed  and  segregated  with  veins  of  gypsum  — 
misnamed  ‘ plaster  of  Paris.’  There  is  no  sulphate  of  iron 
(proper)  or  green  copperas  resulting,  but  a white  acid,  crumbling 
substance  answering  to  Coquimbite  (white  copperas)  may  be 
found ; and  a yellow  incrustation,  in  one  place  at  least,  resembling 
sulphur  flowers.  The  oxydized  sulphur  of  the  Pyrite,  as  sulphuric 
acid,  has  united  with  the  limestones  to  form  the  gypsum  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  indications  to  warrant  a search.  As  the  lime- 
stones are  frequently  magnesian,  another  result  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  beautiful  acidular  crystals  of 
the  Epsom  or  1 hair  ’ salt  have  been  found.  Almost  all  the 

* Sometimes  called  the  Indian  Ladder  Fall.  In  1850  or  thereabout  a saw- 
mill was  built  some  distance  up  the  creek  which  supplies  this  fall,  and  the 
fall  at  the  cliff  edge  is  frequently  called  by  the  resident  population  the  Saw 
Mill  Falls.  It  is  the  only  waterfall  in  the  Park  which  carries  any  water 
except  in  the  spring.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  southeast  of  the 
top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  Road  which  leads  from  the  Park  to  Meadowdale. 
See  plates  50  and  51. 

t “ The  Helderbergs,”  in  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXIX, 
June-November,  1869,  pp.  657,  658. 
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‘plaster*  used  in  the  State  comes  from  the  western  Helderberg- 
limestones.  California  is  said  to  have  imported  from  New  York 
in  1868  nearly  25,000  barrels  of  gypsum.” 

This  was  the  amount  used  at  that  time.  The  “ plaster  of  paris  ” 
at  present  is  obtained  from  Nova  Scotia  and  other  sources. 

The  Helderbergs  were  visited  in  September,  1841,  by  the  great 
English  geologist,  Charles  (later  Sir  Charles)  Lyell,  who  desired 
to  study  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  to  be  found  there.  In  his 
recital  of  this,  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  — he  came  again 
in  1845  — Lyell  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  scenic  charms  of 
the  mountains,  saying  that  “ the  depth  of  the  valleys  and  some 
precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone  render  the  region  more  picturesque 
than  is  usual  where  the  strata  are  undisturbed.”*  Lyell  is  quoted 
as  having  declared  after  his  visit  that  “ the  Helderbergs  are  a key 
to  the  geology  of  North  America.  ”f 

The  Helderbergs  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists  and 
palaeontologists  for  a long  time  past,  and  the  following  list  includes 
the  names  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  those  of  an  earlier 
time  who  have  visited  and  studied  this  region : 

Agassiz , J ean  Louis  Rodolphe.  Zoologist  and  Glacialist.  Born 
at  Motier,  Switzerland,  May  28,  1807 ; died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  14,  1873.  Founder,  in  1859,  of  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Called  the  Father  of  the  Glacial 
Theory. 

Conrad,  Timothy  Abbott.  Conchologist  and  Palaeontologist. 
Born  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  21,  1803 ; died  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Aug.  9,  1877.  Geologist  and  Palaeontologist  of  New  York  State, 
1827-1842. 

Dana,  James  Diuight.  Geologist.  Born  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  12,  1813;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  14,  1895.  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  Yale  1850-1864  and  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  1864-1890. 

Eaton , Amos.  Geologist.  Born  at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 
1776;  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1842.  Senior  Professor  of 
School  of  Sciences  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  from  1824 
until  his  death. 


* Charles  Lyell,  “ Travels  in  North  America  in  the  years  1841-2,”  2 vols., 
New  York,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1845,  Vol.  1,  p.  54. 

t “ History  of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y.”  by  Jonathan  Tenney  and  other 
writers,  New  York,  1886,  p.  13. 
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Emmons , Ebenezer.  Geologist.  Born  in  Middlefield,  Mass., 
May  16,  1799;  died  in  Brunswick  County,  N.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1863. 
From  1851  to  1863,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  Orig- 
inator and  defender  of  the  Taconic  system  in  North  America. 

Foster , John  Wells.  Born  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  March  4,  1815  ; 
died  at  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  June  20,  1873.  Author  of  a 
work  on  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States  and  of  one  on  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Hall , James.  Geologist.  Born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 
1811 ; died  at  Echo  Hill,  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Aug.  7,  1898.  After 
1843  had  entire  charge  of  New  York  Geological  Survey. 

Lesley,  J.  Peter.  Topographer  and  Geologist.  Born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  17,  1819 ; died  at  Milton,  Penn.,  June  1,  1903.  In 
1872,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1874, 
chief  geologist  Second  Geological  Survey,  Pennsylvania. 

Logan , William  Edmond.  Geologist.  Born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  April  20,  1798 ; died  at  Castle  Malgwyn,  Llechryd,  South 
Wales,  June  22,  1875.  Director  of  Geological  Survey,  Canada. 

Lyell , Sir  Charles.  Geologist,  Born  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire, 
England,  Nov.  14,  1797 ; died  Feh.  22,  1875.  Regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modern  geology.  Visited  the  United  States  in  1841-2 
and  again  in  1845. 

Marcou , Jules.  Geologist.  Born  at  Salins,  dept.  Jura,  France, 
April  20,  1824;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  17,  1898.  Came 
to  America  in  1847.  From  1860  to  1864  in  charge  of  division  of 
palaeontology  in  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Cambridge. 
Associated  with  Agassiz. 

Mather , William  Williams.  Geologist.  Born  in  Brooklyn, 
May  24,  1804;  died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  26,  1859.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  1829-1835,  State  Geologist  of  Ohio,  1835- 
1837. 

Meed , Fielding  Bradford.  Paleontologist.  Born  at  Madison, 
Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1817 ; died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  21,  1876. 
Assistant  of  James  Hall  in  New  York  Geological  Survey  from 
1852  to  1858. 

Orton , Edward.  Geologist.  Born  in  Deposit,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.,  March  30,  1829 ; died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  16,  1899. 
President  of  State  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio  from  1873  until 
his  death. 

Rogers , Henry  Darwin.  Geologist.  Born  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  1,  1808;  died  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  May  29,  1866. 
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Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  University  of  Glasgow, 

, Scotland,  from  1857-1866. 

Rogers , William  Barton.  Geologist  and  Palaeontologist.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  7,  1804;  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  30, 
1882.  President  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from 
1862  until  his  death. 

Taylor , Richard  Cowling.  Geologist,  Mining  Engineer.  Born 
at  Hinton,  Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  18,  1789;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  26,  1851.  Came  to  America  about  1830. 

Whitfield , Robert  Parr.  Palaeontologist.  Born  at  New  Hart- 
ford, Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1828;  died  in  1910;  from 
1877,  Curator  of  Geological  Department,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Whitney , Josiah  Dwight.  Geologist.  Born  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1819;  died  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  Aug.  19, 
1896.  From  1855  to  his  death,  Sturgis  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Harvard  University. 

W orthen,  Amos  Henry.  Palaeontologist.  Born  at  Bradford, 
Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  October  31,  1813;  died  at  Warsaw,  111.,  May  6, 
1888.  Curator  of  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Museum  from 
1877.  State  Geologist  of  Illinois  from  1858  to  1888. 

Vanuxem , Lardner.  Chemist  and  Stratigrapher.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  23,  1792;  died  at  Bristol,  Penn.,  Jan.  25, 
1848.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, from  1820  to  1826.  In  charge  of  3d  District,  New  York 
J Geological  Survey,  from  1836  to  1842. 

Among  the  leading  geologists  and  palaeontologists  now  living, 
or  only  very  recently  deceased,  the  following  are  some  of  those 
who  have  inspected  the  geological  formations  of  the  Helderbergs  : 

Barrios , Charles.  Geologist.  Born  in  Lille,  France,  April  21, 
1851.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  University  of 
Lille. 

Bassler,  Ray  Smith.  Geologist.  Assistant  Professor  of 

, Geology  in  George  AVashington  University  from  1904,  Curator  of 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  1907. 

Beecher , Charles  Emerson.  Geologist.  Born  in  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1856;  died  in  1904.  Professor  of  Historical 
Geology  and  Curator  of  Geological  Collection  at  Yale  University. 

Clarke , John  Mason.  Geologist,  Palaeontologist.  Born  at 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1857.  Professor  of  Geology  at 
Rensselaer  College  from  1894;  State  Palaeontologist  New  York, 
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1898-1904;  State  Geologist  and  Paleontologist,  Director  of  State 
Museum  and  of  Science  Division  Education  Dept,  from  1904. 

Cleland , Hardman  Fitzgerald.  Geologist.  Born  at  Milan,  111., 
July  13,  1869.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  Williams 
College  from  1905. 

Cumings,  Edgar  Roscoe.  Geologist,  Paleontologist.  Born  at 
Madison,  Ohio,  Eeb.  20,  1874.  Professor  of  Geology  in  Indiana 
University  from  1909. 

Gushing,  Henry  Platt.  Geologist.  Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Oct.  10,  1860.  Professor  of  Geology  in  Western  Deserve  Uni- 
versity, from  1895. 

Barton , Nelson  Horatio.  Geologist.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  Hew 
York,  Dec.  17,  1865.  Geologist  in  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  from 
1886,  Assistant  to  James  Hall,  1892,  1893. 

Freeh,  Fritz.  Geologist  and  Paleontologist.  Born  in  Berlin, 
March  17,  1861.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology  in  the’ 
University  of  Breslau. 

Grabau,  Amadeus  William.  Paleontologist,  Stratigrapher. 
Born  at  Cedarburgh,  Wis.,  Jan.  9,  1870.  Professor  of  Paleon- 
tology in  Columbia  University  from  1905. 

Jackson,  Richard  Tracy.  Paleontologist.  Born  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  July  13,  1861.  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleontology  in 
Harvard  University  from  1899  to  1909. 

Rayser , Emanuel  Friedrich  Heinrich.  Geologist  and  Paleon- 
tologist. Born  March  26,  1845.  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Paleontology  at  Marburg. 

Prosser,  Charles  S.  Geologist.  Born  Columbus,  Hew  York, 
March  24,  1860.  Assistant  Hew  York  Survey,  1895  to  1899. 

Rominger,  Carl  Ludwig.  Geologist  and  Paleontologist.  Born 
at  Schrpaitheim,  Wurtemherg,  Germany,  Dec.  31,  1820;  died  in 
1907,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  From  1870  to  1883, 
Director  of  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan. 

Rothpletz,  August.  Geologist  and  Paleontologist.  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Paleontology  at  the  University  of  Munich. 

Schmidt,  Karl.  Geologist.  Born  at  Brugg,  Aargau,  Switzer- 
land, June  23,  1862.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at 
Basel  University  from  1904 

Schmidt,  Friedrich.  Geologist.  Born  at  Kaisma,  Livland, 
Jan.  15  (O.  S.),  1832.  Since  1904  member  of  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Ph.D. 
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Schuchert , Charles.  Paleontologist.  Born  in  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  July  3,  1858.  Professor  of  Paleontology,  Yale  University, 
of  Historical  Geology,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  Curator  of 
Geological  Collection,  Peabody  Museum,  from  1904. 

Shimer , Hervey  Woodburn.  Paleontologist.  Born  at  Martin’s 
Creek,  Penn.,  April  17,  1872.  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleon- 
tology in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1908. 

Tschernyschew  ( Chernyshev ) Feodosi  Nicolaievitch.  Born  in 
Kiev  in  1856.  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  St.  Petereburg. 

Ulrich , Edward  Oscar.  Geologist.  Born  in  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1857.  Geologist  of  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey from  1897,  Ph.D. 

Woodworth , Jay  Backus.  Geologist.  Born  at  Newfield,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  2,  1865.  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1901. 

Geology  of  the  Helderberg  Escarpment* 

The  Helderberg  escarpment  is  the  most  conspicuous  topographic 
feature  in  Albany  County.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  western 
margin  of  a plain  extending  west  from  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
precipitous  wall  and  level-created  summit  are  visible  for  many 
miles  in  the  region  about,  Albany.  Its  greatest  development  is 
between  Altamont  and  New  Salem,  where  it  finally  reaches  a 
height  of  1,200  feet  above  the  plain.  This,  elevation  is  in  the 
eastern  face  of  Countryman  Hill,  opposite  New  Salem,  and  is  at 
tained  in  a series  of  strongly-marked  terraces.  The  escarpment 
enters  Albany  County  from  the  westward  with  less  distinctness 
than  it  usually  presents,  owing  to  a great  mass  of  drift  which  lies 
against  its  face.  Its  prominence  increases  rapidly  in  the  central 
part  of  Knox  township,  but  its  elevation  and  steepness  vary  con- 
siderably. To  the  north  the  descent  into  the  Boxenkill  valley  con- 
sists of  long  slopes  surmounted  by  a more  or  less  distinct  precipice 
throughout.  South  of  Altamont  the  cliffs  increase  in  height,  the 
lower  slopes  are  steeper,  and  the  escarpment  turns  abruptly  south- 
eastward, presenting  to  the  east  a bare  limestone  cliff  800  feet  in 


* The  paragraphs  under  this  heading  are  contributed  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Darton. 
See  his  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Albany  County  in  the  Report 
of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  York  for  1893. 
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height.  At  several  points  it  is  recessed,  notably  at  the  Indian 
Ladder,  where  a deep  amphitheater  or  u gulf  ” has  been  cut  by 
the  little  stream  which  falls  over  the  high  limestone  ledge.  (The 
principal  features  of  the  escarpment  in  this  vicinity  are  shown 
in  plates  44  to1  52.) 

West  of  the  Indian  Ladder  the  escarpment  is  surmounted  by  a 
series  of  wide  plateaus  extending  far  back  into  the  country.  To 
the  south  of  Indian  Ladder  these  plateaus  and  a higher  range  of 
hills  extend  eastward  to  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  giving  it  a 
maximum  elevation  of  1,634  feet  in  Countryman’s  Hill.  To  the 
south  of  Hew  Salem  the  range  of  high  hills  recedes,  the  terraces  I 
widen  and  the  southward  dip  of  the  rocks  gradually  carries  the 
escarpment  down  so  that  finally  it  is  only  of  moderate  prominence. 
In  the  central  part  of  Hew  Scotland  township  its  course  becomes 
irregular  and  it  extends  to  the  southward  in  a series  of  abrupt 
offsetting  ridges.  In  this  region  a series  of  moderately  elevated 
ridges  lie  in  front  of  the  escarpment  and  these  mark  the  western 
border  of  the  plain.  South  of  Feurabush  the  escarpment  increases 
in  altitude  again,  and  extending  eastward  it  constitutes  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Hudson  River  terrace  plain  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  county.  In  this  vicinity  it  presents  its  usual 
characteristics  of  long  walls  of  limestone  cliffs,  but  these  are  only 
about  200  feet  high.  Opposite  South  Bethlehem  the  escarpment 
is  broken  through  by  Oniskethau  creek  and  the  Spraytkill. 

The  Helderberg  escarpment  presents  one  of  the  finest  exposures 
of  the  upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  in  the  country  and  it  is 
u classic  type  locality  for  some  of  the  formations.*  It  has  given 

* The  most  recent  descriptions  of  geology  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  are 
as  follows: 

Carton,  N.  H.,  Report  on  Helderberg  limestones  and  associated  formations 
in  eastern  New  York.  Report  of  State  Geologist  for  1893,  pp.  196-228. 

Darton,  N.  H.,  Preliminary  report  on  the  geology  of  Albany  County.  Rept. 
of  the  State  Geologist  for  1893,  pp.  228-261. 

Darton,  N.  H.,  Preliminary  geologic  map  of  Albany  County,  New  York. 
Prepared  under  supervision  of  James  Hall.  15th  Annual  Rept.  of  the  State 
Geologist,  vol.  1,  1897. 

Prosser,  C.  S.,  Sections  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Helderberg  plateau, 
18th  Rept.  of  the  State  Geologist,  pp.  51-72,  1901. 
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name  to  the  Ilelderberg  limestone  and  Helderbergian  group,  com- 
prising several  formations,  most  of  them  containing  large  num- 
bers of  highly  characteristic  marine  fossils.  Many  of  the  type 
specimens  of  this  age  described  by  Hall  and  others  were  collected 
in  the  Helderbergs.  The  Hudson  shales  in  the  great  slope  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  also  contain  fossils  in  considerable  variety.  Be- 
tween the  Hudson  shale  and  the  limestone  of  Cayugan  and  Hel- 
derbergian groups  constituting  the  escarpment  is  a hiatus  in  the 
sedimentary  succession  caused  by  the  absence  of  a thick  series  of 
strata,  comprising  Oneida,  Medina,  Clinton,  Niagara,  and  other 
formations,  some  of  which  perhaps  were  not  deposited  in  this 
vicinity  and  others  having  been  removed  by  erosion.  They  are 
all  present  farther  west  in  the  'State. 

As  shown  in  figure  1 herewith  the  strata  constituting  the  escarp- 
ment are  piled  up  in  a thick  succession,  dipping  gently  to  the 
west  or  south,  the  hard  beds  giving  rise  to  cliffs  and  great  benches 
and  the  softer  ones  constituting  the  intervening  slopes. 


Figure  1.  Section  of  the  Helderberg  escarpment  at  Countryman  Hill,  looking 
north.  By  N.  H.  Darton.  1.  Hudson  shale.  2.  Water  Lime 
and  Manlius  Limestones.  3.  Coeymans  limestone.  4.  Shaly 
and  Becraft  limestones.  5.  Oriskany  sandstone.  6.  Esopus 
shale.  7.  Onondaga  limestone  on  Schoharie  grit.  8.  Marcellus 
shale.  9.  Hamilton  shale  and  flags.  10.  Clay  and  sand. 

The  succession  of  beds  exposed  from  the  top  of  Countryman 
Hill  to  base  of  the  great  escarpment  and  slope  at  Indian  Ladder 
is  as  follows:* 

* Mr.  Darton  made  a detailed  examination  of  the  Helderberg  region  for  Dr. 
James  Hall. 
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Rocks. 


Flaggy  sandstone  and  shales 

Black  shales,  mostly  soft 

Limestone,  cherty  near  top,  fossil  corals 

Grit . . 

Dark  shale  with  Caudi  galli 

Sandstone,  gray  brown 

Shaly  limestone,  many  fossils 

Massive  limestone  with  crinoids 

Shaly  limestone,  very  fossiliferous 

Shaly  limestone 

Massive  limestone  (Pentamerus)  great  ledge.  . 

Slabby  limestones  (Tentaculites) 

Waterlime  beds 

Shales,  some  sandstone  beds 


Formation 

Name. 

Approximate 

Thickness, 

Feet. 

Hamilton 

420 

Marcellus 

200 

Onondaga 

100 

Schoharie 

4 

Esopus 

110 

Oriskany 

1 to  2 

Port  Ewen. ...  1 

Becraft 1 

160 

New  Scotland  J 

Coeymans 

50 

Manlius 

45 

Rondout 

4 

Hudson 

700 

The  flaggy  sandstones  of  the  Hamilton  formation  cap  Country- 
man Hill  while  the  thick  body  of  Hamilton  and  Marcellus  shale 
constitutes  the  lower  slope  below  and  the  rolling  hills  to  the  west- 
ward. The  hard  Onondaga  limestone  forms  a prominent  cliff 
or  step  in  the  escarpment  which  widens  into  an  extensive  plateau 
in  the  area  about  Thompson  Lake.  The  black  fossil  beds  of  the 
Esopus  shales  extend  along  the  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of 
Onondaga  limestone  and  in  places  at  their  base  are  outcrops  of 
the  coarse  fossiliferous  brown  or  gray  sandstone  of  the  Oriskany 
with  many  casts  of  characteristic  fossils.  The  highly  fossiliferous 
shaly  limestones  with  the  included  harder  bed  of  Beer  aft  lime- 
stone outcrop  in  a broad  hand  along  the  slope  above  the  bench 
caused  by  the  hard  Coeymans  limestone.  The  latter  formation 
is  only  50  feet  thick  but  it  is  so  compact  and  massive  that  it  makes 
the  great  cliff  which  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
escarpment.  At  its  top  is  a smooth  bench  which  in  the  area  south 
and  southwest  of  Altamont  widens  to  a mile  or  more  in  places. 
At  its  base  are  ledges  of  the  softer  slabby  beds,  long  known  as  the 
Tentaculite  limestone,  which  surmount  the  steep  slope  of  the  Hud- 
son shale.  As  shown  in  figure  1 this  latter  slope  extends  down 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  wide  terrace  plain  of  old  river  deposits 
which  extends  to  the  Hudson. 
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Vegetation  of  the  Escarpment  Near  Indian  Ladder* 

Clambering  about  the  precipitous  northern  escarpment  of  the 
Ilelderbergs  brings  to  him  who  loves  the  forest  and  the  wild  places 
no  greater  desire  than  to  have  seen  this  picturesque  spot  in 
primeval  days  before  the  early  settler  and  later  the  lumberman 
had  devastated  the  region  with  the  ax  and  left  but  a miserable 
remnant  of  the  original  forest.  Rich  in  natural  beauty  as  the 
place  is  to-day,  what  must  have  been  its  grandeur  in  the  days 
when  the  Indian  is  said  to  have  used  a fallen  monarch  of  the  forest 
as  a means  of  ascending  the  cliff. 

From  old  records  we  know  that  mighty  hemlocks,  oaks,  ashes, 
maples  and  basswoods  were  common  here,  and  to-day,  although 
from  a distance  the  Helderberg  escarpment  seems  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  forest  cover,  a closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  growth  is  composed  largely  of  young  or  of  overmature 
and  decrepit  trees.  The  quality  of  the  forest  is  surprising  how- 
ever when  we  consider  the  work  of  destruction  wrought  in  the 
past  by  ax  and  fire,  and  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  our  soil 
in  replacing  the  destroyed  forests  stands  revealed.  Most  of  the 
Helderberg  region  is  pure  forest  soil  and  is  poorly  adapted  to 
agriculture  so  that  the  future  should  see  rising  again  on  these 
bold  escarpments  a visible  replica  of  that  primeval  forest  which 
has  passed  away. 

The  Helderberg  region  is  essentially  a hard-wood  type  of  forest 
containing  a large  admixture  of  hemlock  and  on  the  lower  slopes 
occasional  white  pines.  In  point  of  relative  abundance  the  trees 
might  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  an  arrangement,  how- 
ever, which  is  rather  unsatisfactory  as  the  relative  abundance  of 
the  species  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  slope. 


Sugar  Maple 

Beech 

Hemlock  . . . 
Red  Oak  . . . 
Red  Maple  . 

Elm 

White  Ash  . 
Basswood  . . 


Acer  saccharum 
Fagus  grandifolia 
Tsuga  canadensis 
Quercus  rubra 
Acer  rubrum 
Ulmus  americana 
Fraxinus  americana 
Tilia  americana 


* Contributed  by  H.  D.  House,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  State  Botanist, 
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Black  Cherry . . . . Prunus  serotina 

Pignut  Hickory Hicoria  glabra 

Yellow  Birch Betula  lutea 

Shadbush Amelanchier  canadensis 

Butternut  Juglans  cinerea 

Aspens Populus  tremuloides  and  grandi- 

dentata 

Wild  Cherry Prunus  nennsylvanica 

Cork  Elm Ulmus  raeemosa 

Wild  Crab Pyrus  coronaria 

Flowering  Dogwood  Cornus  florida 

Choke  Cherry Prunus  virginiana 

Wild  Plum Prunus  nigra 

White  Oak Quercus  alba 

Chestnut  Oak , Quercus  prinus 

Shagbark  Hickory Hicoria  ovata 


In  the  older  and  better  preserved  portions  of  the  forest  a rich 
undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  vegetation  occurs,  while 
the  more  open  places  are  occupied  with  a growth  of  aspens,  wild 
cherry  and  other  shrubs  in  abundance  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
their  status  in  the  primeval  forest.  The  principal  species  of 
shrubs  appear  to  be  the  following : 


Witch  Hazel  

Staghorn  Sumach 

Purple  Flowering  Raspberry.  . 

Spicebush  

Thorn-apples 

Wild  Red  Raspberry 

Smooth  Sumach 

Maleberry . 

Fly  Honeysuckle 

Snowberry 

Blue  Dogwood 

Arrow- wood 

Elderberry  

Downy  Arrowwood 

Dockmackie  

Early  Blueberry 

Gooseberry  

Blackberry  

Woodbine  

Speckled  Alder 

Hazelnut 


Hamamelis  virginiana 
Rhus  typhina 
Rubus  odoratus 
Benzoin  aestivale 
Crataegus  sp. 

Rubus  strigosus 
Rhus  glabra 
Lyonia  ligustrina 
Lonicera  canadensis 
Symphoricarpos  racemosus 
Cornus  alternifolia 
Viburnum  dentatum 
Sambucus  canadensis 
Viburnum  pubescens 
Viburnum  acerifolium 
Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum 
Ribes  cynosbati 
Rubus  canadensis 
Psedera  quinquefolia 
Alnus  incana 
Corylus  americana 
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Hobblebush Viburnum  alnifolium 

Round-leaved  Dogwood Cornus  circinata 

High  Blueberry Vaccinium  corymbosum 

Red-berried  Elder Sambucus  racemosa  pubens 

Summer  Grape Vitis  aestivalis 

Climbing  Bittersweet Celastrus  scandens 

Strawberry  Bush Evonymus  americana 

New  Jersey  Tea Ceanothus  americanus 

Prickly  Ash Xanthoxylum  americanum 

The  precipitous  cliffs  are  rich  in  that  vegetation  peculiar  to 
[ limestone  escarpments  and  the  botanical  connoisseur  looks  first  of 
all  for  certain  ferns  which  he  will  find  here  if  his  patience  and 
nimbleness  are  equal  to  the  task.  Among  them  will  be  the : 

Common  Polypody Polypodium  vulgare 

Cliff  Brake Pellaea  atropurpurea 

Slender  Cliff  Brake Cryptogramma  stelleri 

Dwarf  Splenwort Asplenium  trichomanes 

Wall  Rue  Asplenium  rula-muraria 

Walking-leaf Capmtosorus  rhizophyllus 

Slender  Bladder-fern Felix  fragilis 

The  forested  talus  and  ravines  contain  an  additional  luxuriance 
of  plant  life,  particularly  xerns  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants. 
A list  of  them  seems  unnecessary  for  it  would  include  nearly  all 
of  the  species  common  in  our  northern  rocky  woodlands.  The 
visitor  here  in  the  spring  will  find  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
in  bloom;  the  dogwood,  shadbush,  wild  plum,  wild  crabapple  and 
wild  cherries,  blue  violets,  and  white  violets,  trilliums,  spring 
beauty,  foam  flower,  dog-tooth  violet,  baneberry,  fly  honeysuckle, 
j ack-in-the-pulpit  and  a host  of  others,  as  numerous  if  not  as 
conspicuous. 

In  October  the  cliffs  command  a wonderful  view  of  the  au- 
tumnal colors;  the  intermingling  of  the  red  hues  of  the  sumach, 
red  maple,  red  oak,  thorns  and  woodbine  with  the  yellow  of  the 
basswood,  poplar  and  ash,  against  which  the  persistent  green  of 
the  hemlocks  forms  a striking  contrast. 

Governor  Glynns  Message  to  the  Legislature. 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  is  now  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  Mrs.  Thacher’s  gift.  When  her  generous  pur- 
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pose  was  communicated  to  Governor  Glynn,  lie  instantly  recognized 
its  importance,  both  for  what  it  was  intrinsically  and  for  what  it 
represented,  and  honored  it  by  communicating  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a special  message,  as  follows  : 

State  of  Hew  York 
Executive  Chamber 

Albany  March  4,  1914. 

To  The  Legislature : 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  inform  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hew  York  through  your  honorable  body,  of  a voluntary  gift  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  a tract  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  the  towns  of  Hew  Scotland  and  Guilderland  in 
the  County  of  Albany,  to  be  dedicated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
public  park. 

This  tract  embraces  the  famous  u Indian  Ladder  ” section  in 
the  Helderbergs  a few  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  has  long  been 
noted  as  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  State.  Haturalists  have 
agreed  that  here  is  found  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the 
State.  We  find  numerous  caves,  great  precipitous  cliffs,  water 
falls  and  pine  forests.  The  region  is  rich  historically  and  around 
it  cluster  many  legends  of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  To  its 
natural  wonders  is  added  the  charm  of  romance.  Its  rich  scenery 
is  not  surpassed  even  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  “ Ladder  ”* 
itself  looks  more  like  a bit  of  the  Pocky  Mountains  than  a part 
of  the  Helderbergs.  It  is  a veritable  wonderland,  and  in  my 
opinion  this  property  will  make  the  most  picturesque  park  in  thp 
State  of  Hew  York. 

This  generous  gift  is  inspired  by  a benevolence  which  cannot 
fail  to  receive  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  people  and  will 
permit  this  area  where  peculiarly  attractive  natural  scenery 
abounds,  to  be  conserved  and  preserved  for  public  enjoyment, 
subiect  only  to  such  restrictions  as  make  for  the  public  pleasure. 

It  is  another  evidence  that  the  principle  of  conservation  at- 
tempted to  be  made  effective  through  enlightened  legislation  meets 
with  a quick  response  by  men  and  women,  in  generous  gifts  of 
their  private  resources  to  meet  these  desirable  ends. 

This  substantial  response  to  public  spirited  legislation  is  grati- 
fying, and  this  notable  gift  will  conspicuously  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  happiness,  education  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

This  gift  is  the  generous  and  patriotic  action  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Treadwell  Thacher,  of  Albany,  Hew  York,  widow  of  John  Boyd 
Thacher. 
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John  Boyd  Thacher  died  on  February  25th,  1909,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years,  having  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  busi- 
ness, but  as  an  author,  and  in  the  public  service.  He  served  for 
four  years  as  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  represented  Albany  County 
in  the  State  Senate.  From  his  entrance  into  public  life  he  was 
closely  identified  with  the  political  history  of  his  County;  was  a 
public  speaker  of  wide  repute  and  an  ardent  advocate  and  sup- 
porter of  all  measures  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  and 
women.  President  Harrison  appointed  him  a member  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  and  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  the  Bureau  of  Awards.  His  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs  was  comprehensive ; his  charitable  gifts  marked 
him  as  a broad-minded  philanthropist,  having  a warm  sympa- 
thetic nature  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  a learned  historian  and  all  his  writings  were  marked 
with  a fine  power  of  expression. 

His  “ Christopher  Columbus,  his  Life,  his  Works,  his  Re- 
mains,” the  “ Continent  of  America,  its  Discovery  and  its 
Baptism;”  “ Cabotian  Discovery;”  and  “ Charlecote,”  may  he 
named  as  among  his  prominent  literary  contributions. 

This  gift  of  his  widow  should  he  very  appropriately  designated 
as  “ John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.” 

Mrs.  Thacher  has  already  executed  and  delivered  to  me,  as 
custodian,  a duly  executed  deed  from  herself  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  this  wonderful  tract. 

. I respectfully  recommend  that  this  Legislature  make  appro- 
priate recognition  of  this  munificence  and  enact  suitable  meas- 
ures in  order  to  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  this  gift,  to  the  end 
that  this  land  be  forever  dedicated  to  and  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  a public  park  and  natural  scenic  reservation  to  he 
always  known  as  the  “ John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.” 

Martin  H.  Glynn. 

Description  in  Governor  s Memorandum. 

At  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  the  foregoing  message,  a 
memorandum  of  the  salient  features  of  the  gift  was  furnished 
from  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  while  it  includes  the  substance 
of  some  of  the  facts  already  stated,  it  embodies  so  much  more  of 
interest  that  this  record  would  not  be  complete  without  it.  It  is 
as  follows : 

The  State  is  certainly  fortunate  in  having  among  its  citizens, 
philanthropists,  who  by  generous  gifts  of  real  estate  seek  to  place 
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at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow  citizens  the  opportunity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  many  of  nature’s  beauty  spots  within  the  confines  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Letchwortli  made  a deed  of  gift  of  valuable  property  to 
the  State  now  known  as  Letchworth  Park,  and  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Harriman  gave  the  State  10,000  acres  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  together  with  $1,000,000  in  cash,  and  these  generous 
gifts  have  been  fittingly  recognized  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  the  land  thus  given  has  been  cared  for  and  beautified 
through  the  wise  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  efficient  administration  of  State  officials. 

As  far  back  as  1883  the  policy  of  conserving  the  natural  scenic 
advantages  of  the  State  took  definite  form  through  the  erection 
and  creation  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  at  Niagara  Falls.  This 
was  followed  by  the  purchase  and  progressive  improvement  of  the 
i\dirondack  Preserve,  the  Catskill  Preserve,  the  International 
Park,  Watkins  Glen  Reservation,  Fire  Island  State  Park,  Sara- 
toga Springs  Park,  and  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve,  the  Catskill 
Preserve,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  and  Letchworth  Park,  the 
present  tract  donated  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  Mrs.  John 
Boyd  Thatcher  will  be  the  largest  of  our  State  Parks  in  area,  as 
it  contains  more  than  350  acres. 

To  the  residents  of  Albany  and  those  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  locality,  the  importance  of  this  gift  will  be 
doubly  appreciated. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  know  that  the  Helder- 
bergs  are  a small  mountain  range  about  twenty  miles  distant 
north  of  the  Catskills,  and,  with  the  Adirondacks,  make  the  third 
of  the  mountain  systems  of  New  York  State.  They  run  east  and 
west  and  are  a long  angular  range  of  solid  blue  limestone  cliffs. 

These  calcareous  cliffs  filled  with  fossil,  petrified  sea  shells, 
answer  to  the  European  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages, 

“ Helderberg  ” is  a Dutch  corruption  of  the  old  German  Helle- 
berg,  meaning  “ Clear  Mountain.”  It  was  so  called  by  the  first 
settlers  of  Schoharie  County  who  had  the  bold  and  distinct  berg 
constantly  in  view  through  their  first  day’s  journey  westward,  into 
the  then  wilderness. 
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To  early  Albanians  it  was  the  home  of  traditions,  as  well  as  a 
place  of  natural  beauty.  Its  very  name  suggested  “ anti-rent/’ 
“ sheriff’s  posse/’  military,  blue  uniforms,  bright  muskets  and 
bayonets  and  shackled  prisoners,  against  whom  no  crime  was 
proved  and  who  were  always  released. 

To  those  who  desire  to  escape  for  a day  from  the  oven-like  city 
in  summer;  who  wish  to  enjoy  a ramble  among  romantic  cliffs 
in  shady  woods,  beside  cool  mountain  brooks  and  waterfalls;  to 
view  spots  sacred  to  legends  of  wild  Revolutionary  days,  of  Tory 
and  Indian  depredation,  naming  place,  precipice,  and  mountain; 
to  gather  the  fossil  corals  and  shells  which  forming  the  very  soil 
the  farmer  tills,  cropping  out  from  the  sod,  are  reared  as  farm 
walls  or  burned  to  lime;  to  visit  and  explore  known  caves  and 
search  for  new  ones  possibly  existing  unknown  and  unexplored 
among  the  cliff  ledges,  this  “ Indian  Ladder  ” region  of  the  Ilel- 
derbergs  offers  superior  inducements. 

What  is  this  Indian  Ladder  so  often  mentioned?  In  1110  this 
If elderberg  region  was  a wilderness.  Albany  was  a frontier  town, 
a trading  post,  a place  where  annuities  were  paid  and  blankets 
exchanged  with  Indians  for  beaver  pelts.  From  Albany  over  the 
sand  plains  — Schen-ec-ta-da  (pine  barrens)  of  the  Indians  — led 
an  Indian  trail  westward.  The  stern  cliffs  of  these  hills  oppose  his 
progress  to  his  home  in  the  beauteous  Schoharie  valley ; his  hatchet 
fells  a tree  against  them,  the  stumps  of  the  branches  which  he 
trimmed  away  form  the  rounds  of  the  Indian  Ladder.  That  In- 
dian trail,  at  that  time,  led  up  this  valley,  up  yonder  mountain 
slope,  to  a cave  now  known  as  the  “ Tory  House,”  a name  de- 
servedly gained  during  the  Revolution.  The  trail  ended  in  a 
corner  of  the  cliffs  where  the  precipice  did  not  exceed  20  feet  in 
height.  Here  stood  the  tree  — - the  old  Ladder. 

In  1820  this  ancient  Ladder  was  yet  in  daily  use.  Now  the 
Ladder  has  been  torn  away  and  a passage  through  the  cliffs  blasted 
for  the  roadway.  The  rock-walled  pass  at  the  head  of  the  road  is 
where  the  Indian  Ladder  stood.  (See  plates  45  and  46.) 

The  pleasure  seeker  may  follow  the  rapid  brook  up  the  valley 
through  the  shadowy  woods  and  reach  a little  prairie  — an  open- 
ing surrounded  almost  on  every  side  by  the  great  mountain  slopes 
which  rise  grandly  to  the  impregnable  cliffs.  Walling  the  sum- 
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mits  above,  in  front  and  to  the  right  and  left  is  a colossal  natural 
amphitheatre,  the  long,  wooded  slopes  rising  tier  on  tier  to  the  base 
of  the  circling  precipices.  The  steep  slopes  of  its  sides  have  four- 
fifths  of  the  mountain  height. 

Hot  far  distant  one  finds  huge  blocks  of  stone  as  large  as  little 
cottages  or  backwoods  log  cabins,  heaped  in  wild  confusion. 

Look  upward  and  the  falls  are  before  you.  From  the  brink  of 
a dark  cliff  drops  a spray-white  stream,  about  80  feet,  unbroken, 
known  to  frequenters  as  the  “ Dry  Falls,”  a name  which  appears 
inappropriate  should  you  visit  it  when  swollen  by  spring  rains. 

Another  path  eastward  leads  to  the  “ Big  ” or  “ Indian  Ladder 
Falls.”*  Here  from  the  edge  of  an  overhanging  precipice  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  your  head  streams  down  a silvery 
rope  of  spray  with  a whispering  rush,  sweeping  before  it  damp, 
chilly  eddies  of  fugitive  air  that  sway  the  watery  cable  to  and  fro. 

Back  of  this  fall  at  the  base  of  the  precipice  is  the  so-called 
“ Mine  ” — a low  horizontal  cavity  in  the  rock  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  by  fifteen  feet  in 
depth.  Mine,  strictly  there  is  none ;.  but  the  marks  of  mining  im- 
plements and  the  excavation  show  that  operations  of  some  kind 
have  been  carried  on.  Long  years  ago  wild  stories  were  told 
about  this  mine  and  its  workers.  As  the  story  goes,  these  “ min- 
ers ” were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  red  paint,  and  the 
ruined  remains  of  a stone  structure  resembling  a vat  said  to  be 
one  of  their  construction,  yet  exist ; it  is  called  u The  Leach  ” or 
the  “ Bed  Paint  Mine.” 

Those  desiring  without  much  trouble  can  stand  on  the  very 
verge  of  a precipice,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Be- 
yond is  empty  air;  below  the  dark  afternoon  shadows  of  the  per- 
pendicular mountains  are  already  casting  the  valley  in  shade. 
The  wild,  rock-filled  gorges  seem  but  tiny  gutters ; the  forest  shrub- 
bery; all  miniature. 

Should  the  projecting  shelf  of  but  a foot  or  so  in  thickness 
yield  beneath  your  weight  and  rush  down  through  mid-air,  you 
might  land  cn  the  cruel,  jagged  tops  of  dead  hemlocks  thrust 
upward  from  below,  anxiously  awaiting  to  receive  your  fall. 


* The  Mine  Lot  Fall. 
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From  here  is  a grand  view  of  the  wide-spread  landscape  to  the 
north  of  the  mountains  — the  joint  basin  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  — a deep  valley  more  than  sixty  wiles  in  width. 

The  “ ITelderbergs  ” being  composed  largely  of  limestone,  the 
cave  rock  of  the  world,  abound  in  numberless  caves.  Within  a 
score  of  miles  of  the  Indian  Ladder,  one  may  count  twenty 
caverns,  large  and  small.  Though  often  extensive,  the  caves  of 
the  Ilelderbergs  are  not  glittering  crystal  grottoes.  They  are  dark 
and  dungeon-like;  damp  and  muddy;  on  every  side  they  show  the 
means  which  made  them.  The  hollow  constant  rushing  of  water 
also  tells  the  story  of  their  formation. 

Visitors  desiring  a cave-hunting  expedition,  and  having  a knowl- 
edge of  the  underworld  peculiarities,  where  rivers  run  at  right 
angles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  torrents,  can  find  unequal  scope 
for  enjoyment  in  this  region. 

Embraced  in  this  Indian  Ladder  tract  is  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  grandest  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  scenery  is  as  bold  as  that  of  the  Adirondacks;  a part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  itself  seems  transplanted  at  the  “ Indian 
Ladder.’7  Llere  abound  cliffs,  waterfalls,  caves  and  forests  which 
are  so  combined  in  this  comparatively  small  area  as  will  make  it 
without  doubt  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  park  in  the 
State. 

The  lover  of  nature,  the  geologist,  the  seeker  for  inspiration  can 
here  make  interesting  explorations  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  many 
of  them  hitherto  unseen;  all  new  and  surprising. 

This  brief  sketch  hardly  draws  aside  the  curtain  and  can  merely 
suggest  a brief  and  hasty  glimpse  of  the  many  things  of  interest 
in  this  almost  forgotten  range  of  hills  with  its  numerous  water- 
falls, its  caverns,  its  scenery  and  mountain  split  gulfs. 

These  natural  advantages  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  of  our 
citizens  for  their  equal  enjoyment,  through  the  benevolence  of  a 
lady,  the  widow  of  a gentleman  long  prominently  identified  with 
the  history  of  Albany  County  and  the  history  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  not  merely  the  highly  efficient  public  service  of  the 
late  John  Boyd  Thacher  during  his  four  years  as  Mayor  of  Albany 
and  his  two  years  as  State  Senator  that  rounds  out  and  completes 
the  picture  of  his  wide  accomplishments  and  distinguished  talents. 
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He  was  a most  efficient  Senator  and  Mayor  ; he  was  also  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  and  a leading  spirit  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  City  of  Albany.  Nevertheless  to  many, 
Mr.  Thacher’ s fame  rests  upon  his  accomplishments  as  an  author 
and  a public  speaker.  He  was  extremely  well  read,  and  rightly 
considered  a careful  and  critical  historian. 

But  the  true  worth  of  the  late  John  Boyd  Thacher  would  be 
wholly  misunderstood  and  misjudged,  were  it  tested  merely  by 
his  success  in  business,  literature  and  statesmanship.  The  true 
measure  of  him  as  a man  was  known  to  the  exceedingly  large  num- 
ber of  those  of  his  fellows  less  fortunately  situated  than  himself, 
who  partook  of  his  philanthropy.  Modest  and  unassuming  and 
even  secretive  in  regard  to  his  many  charities,  the  great  aim  and 
philosophy  of  his  life  was  to  elevate,  uplift  and  give  assistance  to 
those  around  him. 

His  widow,  imbued  by  the  same  kindly  spirit,  is  permitting  the 
State  to  devote  this  property  to  the  benefit  and  uplift  of  the  people, 
and  were  her  husband  alive,  he  would  undoubtedly  say  as  he  prob- 
ably does  in  spirit 

“ I am  very  happy  in  making  this  gift,  and  trust  it  will  afford 
enjoyment  to  the  citizens.” 

Bill  Accepting  the  Gift. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Governor’s  message,  the 
following  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Sage,  of  Menands,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  Harold  J. 
Hinman,  of  Albany: 

An  Act  to  accept  a deed  of  gift  from  Emma  Treadwell  Thacher 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  land  in  the  towns  of 
New  Scotland  and  Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Albany  and  State 
of  New  York,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  a public  park  to 
be  known  as  “ John  Boyd  Thacher  Park.” 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly , do  enact  as  folloius: 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby  accept 
title  to  the  lands  more  particularly  described  in  a certain  deed  of 
gift  and  conveyance  now  in  possession  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  deed  bears  date  the  ninth  day  of  Eeb- 
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ruary*  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  was  executed  and 
delivered  on  or  about  that  date  by  Emma  Treadwell  Thacher  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  conveying  to  the  grantee 
therein  named  and  hereinbefore  referred  to  certain  real  property 
situated  in  the  towns  of  New  Scotland  and  Guilderland,  in  the 
County  of  Albany  and  State  of  New  York,  which  lands  are  more 
particularly  and  fully  identified  and  described  in  said  deed,  being 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  including  the  Indian 
Ladder  road  and  the  cliffs  and  palisades  of  the  Helderbergs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  thereof.  Title  to  the  real  property  is 
accepted  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  in  said  deed, 
namely,  that  the  land  therein  conveyed  shall  be  forever  dedicated 
to  and  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  a public  park  and 
| natural  scenic  reservation  to  be  known  always  as  “ John  Boyd 
! Thacher  Park.” 

2.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
| shall  have  control  and  jurisdiction  of  said  park  and  real  property 
I for  the  purposes  described  and  referred  to  in  said  deed  of  gift 

and  conveyance  unless  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  shall  determine  otherwise,  on  good  cause  shown  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Comptroller  or  some  other  duly  authorized  official 
of  said  State. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
were  suspended  and  the  bill  immediately  advanced  to  the  order 
of  the  third  reading  in  both  houses.  In  the  Senate,  Senator  Mur- 
taugh,  seconding  the  motion  of  Senator  Sage  and  urging  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  park,  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  memory  of 
John  Boyd  Thacher,  saying  that  the  State  had  already  profited 
largely  by  his  generosity  in  contributions  to  the  historic  treasures 
of  the  State.  It  had  occasion  to  revere  his  memory  for  his  splendid 
j work  along  all  lines  of  progressive  endeavor  and  now,  in  the  mag- 
nificent gift  of  his  widow,  had  added  reason  for  its  affection  for 
a great  character.  Mr.  Murtaugh  said  that  the  park  offered  the 
State  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  locations  in  the  Helder- 
bergs, if  not  in  the  State,  and  would  prove  a delightful  addition 
:o  the  State’s  many  playgrounds  and  public  parks. 

In  the  Assembly  Mr.  Hinman  made  similar  remarks  paying  a 
high  compliment  to  Mr.  Thacher’s  memory  and  to  the  generosity 
and  thoughtfulness  of  his  widow. 
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The  bill  subsequently  passed  both  bouses  and  became  chapter 
117  of  the  laws  of  1914  by  Governor  Glynn’s  signature  on  April  4, 
1914. 

Deed  of  John  Boyd  Thacker  Park. 

The  location  and  bounds  of  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  are  more 
particularly  described  as  follows  in  the  deed  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  bill: 

This  Indenture,  made  this  ninth  day  of  February  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  between, 
Emma  Treadwell  Thacher  (widow  of  John  Boyd  Thacher),  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Albany  and  State  of  Hew  York,  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  party  of 
the  second  part, 

Witnesseth : 

That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00),  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  other  valuable  con- 
siderations, the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  doth 
hereby  grant,  release  and  confirm,  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  purposes  herein- 
after more  particularly  specified,  the  following  described  premises 
situated  in  the  County  of  Albany  and  State  of  Hew  York,  viz. : 

[A.]* 

All  that  certain  piece  or  farm  of  land,  situate  in  the  Towns  of 
Guilderland  and  Hew  Scotland  and  being  the  same  premises  con- 
veyed by  John  H.  Sand  and  wife  to  Hewton  Ketcham  by  deed 
dated  February  8,  1875,  and  recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s 
office  in  Book  281  of  Deeds,  page  197,  and  being  the  same  prem- 
ises conveyed  by  said  Hewton  Ketcham  and  wife  to  Walter  S. 
Church  by  deed  recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  in  Book 
Ho.  209,  page  181,  and  containing  150  acres  of  land. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  in  the  deed  above  re- 
ferred to  of  Ketcham  to  Church : All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
situate  in  the  Towns  of  Hew  Scotland  and  Guilderland,  Albany 
County  and  State  aforesaid,  hounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  rocks  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  John  B.  Winne’s  farm  and  runs  thence  along  his 
south  line  south  85°  west  6 chains  14  links  to  Jacob  Cornelius’ 
north-east  corner;  thence  along  his  line  south  3°  15'  east  7 chains 

w These  letters  [A] , [B] , etc.,  designating  the  different  parcels,  are  not  in 
the  original  deed,  but  are  here  inserted  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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48  links  to  a stake;  thence  north  85°  east  6 chains  45  links;  south 
5°  east  5 chains  65  links  to  the  south-east  corner  of  said  Cor- 
nelius’ four  acre  lot;  thence  along  the  south  line  thereof  south 
85°  west  6 chains  58  links  to  a stake  in  said  Cornelius’  east  line; 
thence  along  the  same  south  5°  east  26  chains  50  links  to  a stake; 
thence  as  the  needle  pointed  April  1,  1854,  south  88°  west  2 
chains  10  links  to  a hemlock  stump  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Mine  lot,  so-called;  thence  along  the  west  line  thereof  south  5° 
east  6 chains  54  links  to  a stake  at  James  McWilliams’  north-west 
corner;  thence  along  his  north  line  north  87°  40'  east  24  chains 
43  links  to  a stake;  thence  south  35°  east  4 chains  7 links  to  a 
soft  maple  tree  on  the  hank  of  the  creek,  south  32°  west  8 chains 
54  links;  thence  south  1°  west  3 chains  48  links  to  a rock  maple; 
thence  south  88°  30'  west  3 chains  28  links  to  a point  in  the  road ; 
thence  south  5°  west  4 chains  1 link;  thence  south  7°  30'  east 
3 chains  9 links;  thence  south  1°  east  3 chains  65  links;  thence 
south  27°  east  2 chains  80  links;  south  1°  15'  west  6 chains  to  a 
point  in  the  road  in  the  south  line  of  the  Mine  lot ; along  the  same 
north  85°  east  21  chains  78  links  to  a soft  maple  at  the  south- 
east corner  thereof ; thence  along  the  east  line  of  the  said  Mine 
lot  north  5°  west  33  chains  to  the  brink  of  the  perpendicular 
rocks ; thence  along  the  same  as  they  wind  and  turn  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  containing  150  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Tompkins’  survey  February  26,  1854,  being  the  same 
land  conveyed  by  John  McWilliams  and  wife  to  Francis  Hurst, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  F.  Hurst  by  quit-claim  deed  dated  April  11, 
1854,  and  recorded  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of  Albany  County  Octo- 
ber 16,.  1863,  in  Book  No-.  182  of  Deeds,  page  372  &c. 

[B.] 

Also,  all  and  singular  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  sit- 
uate, lying  and  being  in  the  Towns  of  Guilderland  and  New  Scot- 
land, bounded  as  follows : Beginning  at  the  south-westerly  cor- 

ner of  the  lot  known  as  the  Henry  Cornelius  Four  Acre  Lot,  and 
runs  thence  as  the  needle  pointed  April  19,  1856,  the  following 
magnetic  course:  north  5 chains  65  links  to  a stake;  thence  north 
58°  east  6 chains  45  links  to  a stake;  thence  south  3°  east  5 chains 
65  links  to  a stake;  thence  south  88°  west  6 chains  58  links  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  containing  3 acres  and  70/100  of  an  acre  of 
land.  Being  the  same  land  conveyed  by  Jacob  Cornelius  to  Robert 
Hurst  by  quit-claim  deed  dated  June  12,  1856,  and  recorded  in 
Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  October  16,  1863,  in  Book  182  of 
Deeds,  page  369.  &c.  Also  hereby  conveying  to  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conveyed  by  and  particu- 
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larly  described  in  a deed  executed  by  Jacob  Cornelius  to  Robert 
Hurst  bearing  date  the  4th  day  of  February,  1860,  and  recorded 
in  the  Clerk’s  office  of  the  County  of  Albany  October  16,  1863, 
in  Book  Ho.  182  of  Deeds,  page  370,  giving  said  party  of  the 
second  part  the  rights  and  privileges  of  using  the  water  of  and 
from  a certain  spring  in  said  deed  particularly  described,  except- 
ing out  of  the  first  parcel  of  land  above  described  about  two  acres 
of  land  conveyed  to  J.  McWilliams  by  Robert  Hurst. 

[O.] 

Also,  all  that  certain  tract  of  land  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
the  Town  of  Hew  Scotland,  Albany  County,  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows : On  the  north  by  lands  formerly  occupied  by 

Gilbert  Van  Zandt,  and  pn  the  east  by  lands  formerly  occupied  by 
Gilbert  Van  Zandt  and  Peter  Livingston  and  the  Public  Highway 
and  lands  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Smith  and  others,  and 
on  the  south  by  lands  formerly  occupied  by  Frederick  C.  Van 
Wormer  and  others,  and  on  the  west  by  lands  formerly  owned  by 
Henry  Bronk,  deceased,  and  by  lands  formerly  occupied  by 
Abram  Sigsbee  and  others,  and  containing  95  acres  of  land,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  as  described  in  a deed  bearing  date 
March  27,  1867,  and  made  by  Cornelius  L.  White  and  Ellen,  his 
wife,  to  John  S.  Secor,  which  was  recorded  in  Albany  County 
Clerk’s  office  in  Book  Ho.  260,  page  388,  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1873. 

[D.] 

Also  one  other  piece  or  tract  of  land,  lying  next  adjoining  the 
above-mentioned  lot  and  which  is  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows : On  the  north-west  and  south  by  lands  heretofore  described 
in  this  deed,  and  on  the  east  by  the  public  highway,  and  contain- 
ing, by  estimate,  3 acres  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

[E.] 

Also  one  other  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  lying  and  being  in  the 
Town  of  Hew  Scotland  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 
Known  as  the  McWilliams  Saw  Mill  Lot  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  lands  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
lands  formerly  owned  by  John  H.  Sand,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
highway  and  containing  about  2 acres  of  land,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  and  being  the  same  premises  described  in  a certain  deed 
from  Zeb  A.  Dyer,  referee,  to  Margaret  J.  Secor,  as  Adminis- 
tratrix of  the  goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  John  A.  Secor,  de- 
ceased, dated  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  August,  1895,  recorded 
in  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office. 
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All  of  the  aforesaid  parcels  of  land  being  the  same  premises 
conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of  conveyance  made,  executed 
and  delivered  by  Albertus  Hallenbeck  and  Sarah  M.  Hallenbeck, 
his  wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  hearing  date  January  6,  1906, 
and  recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  on  the  same  date  in 
Book  No.  541  of  Deeds,  at  page  248. 


Also,  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  the  Town  of  New  Scotland,  Albany  County,  State  of 
! New  York,  being  the  wood-lot  formerly  owned  by  Christian 
La  Grange,  bounded  and  described  as  follows : Beginning  at  the 
north  end  of  a stone  wall  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lot  to  be 
described  at  the  ledge  in  the  east  line  of  the  farm  formerly  owned 
by  Chester  F.  Dearstyne  and  lately  owned  by  John  Boyd  Thacher, 

| and  runs  from  thence  along  the  said  stone  wall  as  the  Magnetic 
1 Needle  pointed  A.  D.  1906,  south  one  degree  west  17  chains  10 
links  to  a marked  maple  tree  in  said  line  to  the  lands  of  James 
Feeney,  thence  along  the  said  Feeney’s  line  along  the  woods  in  a 
north-easterly  course  about  15  chains  36  links  to  a point  in  the 
said  Feeney’s  line  at  the  ledge,  thence  along  the  ledge  as  it  winds 
and  turns  in  a westerly  direction,  about  864  feet  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  containing  10  6/10  acres  of  land,  he  the  same  more  or 
less. 

Being  the  same  premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of 
j conveyance  made,  executed  and  delivered  by  Josiab  Van  Patten 
and  Ann,  his  wife,  to  Christian  La  Grange,  dated  March  18, 
1868,  and  recorded  April  6,  1868,  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office 
in  Book  No.  214  of  Deeds,  at  page  258 ; and  being  the  same 
premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of  conveyance  made, 
executed  and  delivered  by  Christian  La  Grange  (widower)  to 
John  Boyd  Thacher,  bearing  date  and  recorded  in  Albany  County 
Clerk’s  office  February  8,  1906,  in  Book  No.  541  of  Deeds, 
page  259. 

[G.] 

Also,  all  that  certain  tract,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  Town  of  Guilderland  in  the  County  of  Albany 
and  State  of  New  York  (it  being  the  east  part  of  the  farm 
formerly  owned  by  Nicholas  J.  Winne)  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  viz:  Beginning  at  a stake  754  feet  in  course  north  85 
degrees  east  from  the  north-east  corner  of  lot  No.  657  and  runs 
from  thence,  as  the  Magnetic  Needle  originally  pointed,  north  85 
degrees  east  five  hundred  feet  to  a stake;  thence  due  south  seven 
hundred  and  ninety- two  feet;  thence  south  16  degrees  thirty  (30) 
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minutes  west  two  thousand  six  and  four-tenths  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  top  of  a precipice;  thence  south  85  degrees  west  five 
hundred  feet  to  a stake  in  the  south  line  of  lot  Ho.  657 ; thence 
north  16  degrees  30  minutes  east  two1  thousand  six  and  four 
tenths  feet  to  a stake;  thence  due  north  seven  hundred  ninety- 
two  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  thirty  and  twenty- 
eight  one  hundredths  (30  28/100)  acres  of  land,  more  or  less; 
being  a part  of  the  same  tract  of  land  conveyed  by  Nicholas  J. 
Winne  and  Almira  Winne,  his  wife,  to  Margaret  Ann  Winne  by 
deed  dated  April  7,  1879,  and  recorded  May  2,  1879,  in  Book 
Ho.  316  of  Heeds  at  page  373,  and  thereafter  conveyed  by  Richard 
L.  Vandenburgh  to  Simon  P.  Winne  by  an  instrument  in  writing 
dated  April  7,  1882,  and  recorded  on  the  same  day  in  Book. Ho. 
340  of  Deeds,  page  397,  together  with  a right  of  way  to  the 
above-described  premises  from  the  public  highway  over  the  private 
road  laid  out  across  the  lands  of  said  Simon  P.  Winne  and  now 
in  use  and  extending  from  said  public  highway  to  the  lands 
hereby  conveyed;  together  with  the  right  to  construct  on  said 
lands  of  said  Simon  P.  Winne  through  which  said  private  road 
extends,  a reservoir  and  use  all  of  the  water  from  the  spring  near 
to  and  on  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  said  private  road,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  at  least  four  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  said  lands  a line  of  pipes  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  water  from  said  spring  and  reservoir  through 
and  underneath  the  surface  of  said  lands  of  Simon  P.  Winne  to 
the  lands  hereby  conveyed ; also  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
of  said  Simon  P.  Winne  in  and  to  any  and  all  caves  or  caverns 
as  may  lie  or  extend  underneath  any  lands  belonging  to  said 
Simon  P.  Winne. 

Being  the  same  premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of 
conveyance  made,  executed  and  delivered  by  Simon  P.  Winne  and 
Margaret  A.  Winne,  his  wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  bearing 
date  January  6,  1906,  and  recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s 
office  January  8,  1906,  in  Book  Ho-  545  of  Deeds,  page  319. 

[H.] 

Also,  all  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  the  Town  of  Hew  Scotland  in  the  County  of  Albany  and 
State  of  Hew  York,  being  the  east  part  of  the  farm  formerly 
owned  by  Perry  Sigsbee  (now  deceased),  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  viz. : Beginning  at  a point  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  Beaver  Dam  road  to  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
said  Perry  Sigsbee,  and  runs  from  thence  as  the  Magnetic  Needle 
points  A.  D.  1906,  north  twenty-two  (22)  degrees  west  sixteen 
(16)  chains,  thence  north  twelve  (12)  degrees  west  twelve  (12) 
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chains,  thence  north  two  (2)  degrees  west  eleven  (11)  chains, 
thence  north  thirty-three  (33)  degrees  west  about  thirteen  (13) 

I chains  four  (4)  links  to  a stake,  thence  due  east  and  along  the 
! line  of  the  lands  of  Herman  W.  Antemann  five  hundred  (500) 
feet  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  thence  along  said  cliff  as  it  winds  and 
turns  in  a south-easterly  direction  to  a point  in  the  centre  of  the 
Spring  creek,  the  north  line  of  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
Albert  Hallenbeck,  and  the  south  line  of  the  said  Sigsbee  farm, 

! thence  along  the  centre  of  the  said  Spring  creek,  as  it  winds  and 
I turns  in  a westerly  direction,  four  hundred  thirty-nine  (439) 
feet  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also  a right  of  way  over  and 
j across  the  lands  of  Wilhelmina  Klees  and  over  the  wood  road  east 
!ji  of  her  house,  now  in  use  and  any  continuation  thereof  to  the  main 
road,  and  also  a right  or  easement  through,  across  and  under  said 
; lands  of  said  Wilhelmina  Klees  to  construct  and  maintain  a line 
j of  pipes  thereunder  below  the  frost  line,  said  piece  or  parcel  of 
i land  hereinbefore  described  and  hereby  conveyed  being  a part  of 
i the  lands  conveyed  to  said  Wilhelmina  Klees  and  described  in  a 
j certain  deed  of  conveyance  made,  executed  and  delivered  to  said 
i Wilhelmina  Klees  by  William  F.  O’Neill,  individually,  and  Wil- 
i liam  F.  O’Neill  and  Ellen  O’Neill  as  the  next  of  kin  of  Thomas 
J.  O’Neill,  bearing  date  September  3,  1904,  and  recorded  in 
Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  September  8,  1904,  in  Book  No. 
541  of  Deeds,  page  148,  the  parcel  of  land  hereby  conveyed 
containing  forty  (40)  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  and  being  the 
same  premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of  conveyance 
made,  executed  and  delivered  by  Wilhelmina  Klees  to  John  Boyd 
Thacher,  bearing  date  and  recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s 
office  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1906,  in  Book  No.  541  of  Deeds, 
page  292. 

[i.] 

Also,  all  that  certain  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  Town  of  New  Scotland,  County  of  Albany  and 
State  of  New  York,  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz. : 
Beginning  at  a point  in  the  westerly  line  of  lands  owned  by 
Theodore  C.  Hailes  at  the  cliff  and  running  westerly  along  said 
cliff  one  hundred  (100)  feet,  thence  southerly  on  a line  parallel 
with  said  westerly  line  of  lands  owned  by  said  Theodore  C. 
Hailes  to  lands  owned  by  said  Theodore  C.  Hailes  and  others, 
thence  easterly  along  said  lands  owned  by  said  Theodore  C.  Hailes 
and  others  one  hundred  (100)  feet  to  said  westerly  boundary  line, 
thence  along  said  westerly  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Being  the  same  premises  conveyed  to  the  said  Theodore  C. 
Hailes  by  James  Feeney  and  Anna  Feeney,  his  wife,  by  deed 
bearing  date  January  3,  1907,  and  being  the  same  premises  con- 
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veved  and  described  in  a deed  of  conveyance  made,  executed  and 
delivered  by  Theodore  C.  Hailes  and  Elizabeth  F.  Hailes,  his 
wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  bearing  date  January  23,  1907. 

Also,  all  that  certain  tract,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in 
the  Town  of  Hew  Scotland,  County  of  Albany,  and  State  of  Hew 
York,  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz. : 

[j.] 

Beginning  at  a point  on  the  cliff  south  eighty- two  (82)  degrees 
west  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  (361)  feet  six  (6)  ) inches  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  heretofore  and  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1889,  conveyed  by  Charles  J.  Hailes  and  wife  to 
Theodore  C.  Hailes  by  deed  bearing  date  on  that  day  and  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Albany  County  in  Book  Ho.  411, 
page  8,  and  running  thence  south  eight  (8)  degrees  east  about 
eight  hundred  (800)  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  creek;  thence  east  one 
hundred  sixty-five  (165)  feet;  thence  south  eight  (8)  degrees 
east  one  hundred  (100)  feet;  thence  east  one  hundred  forty- 
six  (146)  feet  six  (6)  inches  ; thence  south  eight  (8)  degrees  east 
one  hundred  (100)  feet;  thence  east  fifty  (50)  feet;  thence  south 
eight  (8)  degrees  east  to  a corner  of  the  farm  formerly  owned  by 
James  McWilliams,  now  owned  by  H.  W.  Antemann  and  others; 
thence  north  forty-eight  (48)  degrees  west  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  (271)  feet  eleven  (11)  inches;  thence  north 
sixty-five  (65)  degrees  west  one  hundred  ninety-eight  (198) 
feet;  thence  north  eight  (8)  degrees  west  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
thence  north-easterly  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  subject  to  the  right  of  way  over  said  lands  now  used  by 
the  owners  of  adjacent  lands  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  above- 
described  tract  of  land;  and,  also,  subject  to  a right  of  way  over 
the  same  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Ferncliff  Water  & Im- 
provement Company  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a pipe  line 
over  the  same. 

The  tract  and  parcel  of  land  hereby  conveyed  and  hereinbefore 
described  being  the  same  premises  conveyed  to  the  said  Charles 
J.  Hailes  by  Franklin  H.  J anes  and  Laura  McH.  J anes,  his  wife, 
by  deed  bearing  date  Hovember  14,  1888,  and  recorded  Octo- 
ber 11,  1889,  in  Albany  County  clerk’s  office  in  Book  Ho.  411  of 
Deeds,  page  6 ; excepting  therefrom  certain  other  lots  of  land 
more  particularly  described  in  certain  deeds  of  conveyance  here- 
tofore made  and  executed  by  Theodore  C.  Hailes  and  Elizabeth 
F.  Hailes,  his  wife,  to  the  following  named  persons,  at  or  about 
the  times  hereinafter  severally  designated,  viz. : To  Harry  Sim- 

mons in  or  about  the  year  1896 ; to  Kate  Antemann  in  or  about 
the  year  1898;  to  H.  W.  Antemann  in  or  about  the  year  1899; 
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to  Elizabeth  H.  Bates  in  or  about  tbe  year  1900,  and  to  Lucius 
H.  Washburn  in  or  about  the  year  1906,  and  being  the  same 
premises  described  and  conveyed  in  a deed  of  conveyance  made, 
executed  and  delivered  by  Theodore  C.  Hailes  and  Elizabeth  F. 
Hailes,  his  wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  bearing  date  January  23, 
1907. 

[H] 

Also,  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  the  Town  of 
New  Scotland,  County  of  Albany  and  State  of  New  York, 
bounded  and  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a point  on  the 

cliff,  which  point  is  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lands  recently 
conveyed  to  Theodore  C.  Hailes  by  James  Feeney  and  wife, 
thence  running  south  along  the  westerly  line  of  the  said  lands 
recently  conveyed  to  said  Theodore  C.  Hailes  to  the  northerly 
line  of  lands  known  as  the  “ Old  McWilliams  farm,”  now  owned 
by  H.  W.  Antemann  and  others ; thence  in  a northwesterly  direc- 
tion along  the  boundary  line  of  the  lands  hereby  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  the  Old  McWilliams  farm,  to  the  centre  of  a bridge; 
thence  easterly  along  the  said  cliff  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
Containing  about  twelve  (12)  acres  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or 
less.  Also  a right  of  way  along  the  road  now  in  use,  to  what  was 
formerly  known  as  “ La  Grange’s  Woods,”  lately  owned  by  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  Being  the 
same  premises  conveyed  to  Theodore  C.  Hailes  by  James  Feeney 
and  Anna  Feeney,  his  wife,  by  deed  dated  January  28,  1907, 
and  being  the  same  premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a deed  of 
conveyance  made,  executed  and  delivered  by  Theodore  C.  Hailes 
and  Elizabeth  F.  Hailes,  his  wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  hearing 
date  February  15,  1907. 

. [L'] 

Also,  all  that  certain  lot,  piece  and  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying 
and  being  in  the  Town  of  New  Scotland,  Albany  County  and 
State  of  New  York,  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a point  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  land  conveyed  to  Theodore  C.  Hailes  by  Hannah  E. 
Sigsbee  and  another  by  deed  bearing  date  March  18,  1899,  and 
recorded  in  Albany  County  Clerk’s  office  June  6,  1899,  in  Book 
of  Deeds  No.  500,  page  105 ; thence  in  a westerly  direction 
about  five  hundred  (500)  feet  to  the  southeast  corner  of  a certain 
lot  heretofore  owned  by  the  above-named  Theodore  C.  Hailes, 
now  belonging  to  C.  T.  Vogel  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  south- 
east corner  of  said  Vogel  lot  is  about  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  feet  distant  easterly  from  the  southwest  corner  thereof ; thence 
north  45  degrees  east  about  three  hundred  fifty  (350)  feet 
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to  the  edge  of  the  cliff ; thence  southeasterly  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  about  four  hundred  twenty-five  (425)  feet  to  the  point  J 
of  beginning.  Said  lot  hereby  intended  to  be  conveyed  consisting 
of  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  being  a part  of  j 
the  lands  conveyed  to  said  Theodore  C.  Hailes  by  Hannah  E. 
Sigsbee,  Almira  Sigsbee  Wood  and  Lucy  E.  Sigsbee,  and  is  | 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  edge  of  the  so-called  cliff,  j 
on  the  south  by  the  lands  of  one  Herman  W.  Antemann  and  j 
Wilhelm  ina  Klees,  and  on  the  northwest  by  lands  hereinbefore  | 
designated  as  belonging  to  one  C.  T.  Vogel;  the  lands  of  C.  T. 
Vogel  last  mentioned  being  all  that  certain  lot  between  the  above-  j 
described  lands  hereby  conveyed  and  the  lands  of  Lucius  H. 
Washburn  on  the  northwest  thereof,  the1  southerly  boundary 
line  of  said  Vogel  lot  adjoining  the  lands  of  said  Wilhelmina 
Klees.  Being  the  same  premises  conveyed  and  described  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance  made,  executed  and  delivered  by  Theodore  C. 
Hailes  and  Elizabeth  E.  Hailes,  his  wife,  to  John  Boyd  Thacher,  ’ 
bearing  date  February  15,  1907. 

Together  with  the  appurtenances  and  all  the  estate  and  rights 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  and  to  said  premises,  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  above  granted  premises  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  forever.  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  i 
understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  this  in- 
denture, that  the  lands  and  premises  hereinbefore  described  are 
granted  and  conveyed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  accepted 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part  upon  the  sole  condition  that  the 
same  and  each  and  every  parcel  thereof  shall  be  forever  dedicated 
to,  and  used  exclusively  for,  the  purpose  of  a public  park  and 
natural  scenic  reservation,  to  be  known  always  as  “ John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  ” and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  expressly  provided,  and  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  covenants  and  agrees,  that  in  case  any  part  or 
parcel  of  said  land  and  premises  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  or  in  case  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
this  agreement  and  conveyance  shall  he  violated,  then,  and  in  that 
event,  the  title  to  all  the  lands  and  premises  hereby  granted  and 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  the  grantor  named  in  this  indenture  and 
her  heirs-at-law  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  re-enter  upon  and 
take  possession  thereof  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  this  grant  and  conveyance  had  never  been  made. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  doth  covenant  with  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  as  follows:  that  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  quietly  enjoy  the  said  lands  and  premises  and  that  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  will  forever  warrant  the  title  to  said 
premises. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  here- 
unto set  her  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Emma  Treadwell  Thacher.  (L.  S.) 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

City  and  County  of  Albany.  \ 

On  this  9th  day  of  February  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  personally  came 
Emma  Treadwell  Thacher,  to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be 
the  person  mentioned  and  described  in  and  who  executed  the  fore- 
going instrument,  and  she  personally  acknowledged  that  she 
executed  the  same. 

Elizabeth  L.  Finnegan, 

Comm’r  of  Deeds, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


APPENDIX  B. 


FORT  BREWERTON,  N.  Y. 


By  J.  Elet  Melton, 

Member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 


[379] 


FORT  BREWERTON,  N.  Y. 


Brewerton  is  very  pleasantly  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Oneida 
Lake.  The  village  proper  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Oneida  river  in  the  town  of  Cicero,  County  of  Onondaga ; yet 
when  reference  is  made  to  those  residing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  in  the  town  of  Hastings,  County  of  Oswego,  they  are  spoken 
of  as  citizens  of  Brewerton  for  the  reason  that  to  transact  any 
business  or  to  procure  their  mail,  they  must  cross  to  the  south 
side. 

It  has  at  present  a population  — including  both  sides  of  the 
river  — of  about  four  hundred,  which  is  much  less  than  it  had 
from  the  year  1854  to  1865,  when  it  numbered  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  during  which  decade  it  saw  its 
most  prosperous  days. 

The  building  of  the  plank  road  from  Salina  to  Central  Square 
in  1844-46 ; the  excavation  of  a channel  in  the  river  in  1848 ; the 
building  of  four  steamboats  in  1849-51;  the  completion  of  canal 
navigation  from  Oswego  to  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  way  of  Oneida 
Lake  in  1850;  the  large  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  available, 
all  combined  to  increase  the  population  and  the  business  activities 
of  the  place.  During  this  period  Brewerton  had  two  large  steam 
sawmills  in  active  operation,  which  turned  out  thousands  of  feet 
of  lumber  every  year,  and  immense  quantities  of  staves  used  in 
barrel  making;  a tannery  making  both  upper  and  sole  leather;  a 
small  army  of  coopers  manufacturing  salt  barrels  for  the  salt 
works  at  Salina ; two  large  docks  upon  which  were  erected  com- 
modious warehouses  filled  with  merchandise  for  the  surrounding 
country;  beside  brickyards,  boat  yards,  asheries  and  numerous 
other  industries. 

With  the  clearing  of  the  land  of  its  timber,  the  plank 
roads,  sawmills,  tanneries,  salt  barrels,  etc.,  had  to  go;  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  enabling  boats  to  draw  more  than 
four  feet  of  water,  killed  the  business  of  the  Oneida  Lake  and 
River  route,  and  the  steamers  had  to  go. 
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Many  of  the  business  men  and  a large  number  of  the  young 
and  able-bodied  men  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  AVar,  and  many  were  never  to  return,  i 
The  climax  finally  came  in  1872-3  when  the  Syracuse  Northern 
Railroad  was  completed,  and  when,  like  many  a small  village  lo- 
cated near  a large  city  like  Syracuse  and  in  easy  communication 
therewith,  the  best  of  her  mercantile  trade  was  diverted  to  the  j 
city,  thus  nearly  finishing  all  that  was  left  of  Brewer  ton’s  lease 
of  business  life. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Brewerton  has  received  a fresh  im- 
petus and  as  a result  there  seems  to  he  every  indication  that  within 
the  next  few  years  it  will  regain  much  of  its  former  importance 
as  a commercial  center,  as  the  result  of  the  building  of  State  High- 
ways, stupendous  Barge  Canal  operations,  the  completion  of  an 
electric  trolley  railway  to  Syracuse,  the  extension  of  Niagara  Falls 
electric  power  from  Syracuse  to  Brewerton  and  the  rapid  and 
growing  interest  in  Brewerton  as  a summer  resort. 

Less  than  a mile  from  the  village,  toward  the  east,  lies  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as  Oneida  Lake.  As  it  stretches 
away  to  the  southeast,  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  with  its 
sparkling  waves  of  blue,  sometimes  white  with  curling  tips  of  foam, 
it  presents  to  the  view  of  the  observer  a picture  which  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Five  miles  up  the  lake,  and  near  its  southern 
shore  can  be  seen  Frenchman’s  Island,  made  historic  and  romantic  ! 
by  having  been  in  the  early  days  the  home  of  a French  exile  and  j 
his  beautiful  wife.  East  of  this  island  and  separated  from  it  by  a I 
narrow  strip  of  water,  lies  Dunham’s  Island,  while  numerous  J 
other  islands  dot  the  lake  here  and  there,  but  most  of  which  are 
small,  low-lying  ridges  of  gravel,  and  the  largest  of  which  is  one  | 
several  miles  east  of  Dunham’s  and  near  the  southern  shore,  which 
is  known  as  Dutchman’s  Island. 

Much  might  be  written  of  Oneida  Lake  and  its  surrounding 
villages,  resorts,  etc.,  but  it  should  be  recorded  that  it  is  the 
largest  body  of  water  lying  wholly  within  the  State,  being  twenty 
miles  long  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  and  containing  over 
eighty  square  miles. 

Oneida  Lake  forms  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  four  counties, 
viz:  Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison  and  Onondaga;  and  the  Oneida 
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River  is  the  dividing  line  between  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties. 

The  name  given  to  the  lake  by  the  Onondaga  Indians  was  “ Se- 
ugh-ka,”  meaning  striped  with  blue  and  white  lines,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  that  appearance  when  viewed  from  any  high  elevation. 
Champlain  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Goienho.”  On  the  Jesuit  map 
made  in  1664,  it  is  called  “ Lac  Techiroguen  des  Onneiouts  77  or 
Lake  of  the  Oneidas.  Charlevoix  has  it  “ Lac  Techiroguen.7’ 

Capt.  Machin,  in  1779,  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Oneida-ho-go.77 
Early  English  writers  knew  it  as  the  “ Oneidas7  Lake,77  which 
name  it  has  retained. 

The  Oneida  River,  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of  Oneida  Lake,  is 
a deep,  but  sluggish  and  very  crooked  stream,  about  twenty  miles 
in  length  with  a natural  fall  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Its 
waters  uniting  with  those  of  the  Seneca  at  Three  River  Point, 
form  the  Oswego,  which  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 
The  Indians  called  it  “ Sah-eh;  77  the  Jesuits,  on  their  maps,  have 
it  “ Tethiroguen;  77  on  a map  by  Thurber  it  is  laid  down  as  “ Ta- 
gunneda.77  Later  it  was  called  the  u Onondaga  River,77  and  was 
so  known  as  late  as  1802,  as  shown  by  deeds  of  that  date. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  lake  and  river  is  about  a 
half  mile  east  of  the  iron  highway  bridge  which  spans  the  river 
at  Brewerton,  and  the  inlet  of  the  river  was  formerly  obstructed 
by  bars  of  gravel  and  stone,  through  which  has  been  dredged  a 
deep,  wide  channel. 

Previous  to  the  river  improvement,  a rift  extended  across  the 
river  a short  distance  above  the  highway  bridge,  over  which  the 
current  was  very  strong,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  a 
boat  could  be  propelled  against  it.  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
rift  made  it  easily  fordable,  except  at  times  of  very  high  water 
in  the  early  spring;  but  owing  to  its  having  been  occupied  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  best  place  on  which  to  erect  fishweirs,  a 
lower  ford,  lying  just  above  the  present  railroad  bridge,  was  gen- 
erally used  by  the  early  settlers. 

To  the  student  of  history,  Brewerton  and  the  adjacent  country 
is  a very  interesting  locality,  and  long  before  the  country  became 
known  to  the  white  man  it  was  a famous  place  of  resort  to  the 
Indian.  Here  in  centuries  past  the  Onondagas  had  one  of  their 
principal  fisheries;  here  members  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
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often  met  in  consultation;  here  the  terrible  war-whoop  rang  out 
over  the  still  waters  of  the  lake  or  reverberated  through  the  glades 
of  the  forest  as  savage  foe  met  savage  foe  in  deadly  conflict ; here 
are  buried  their  numberless  dead;  here  the  French  missionaries 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  told  them  of  the  white  man’s  God ; 
here  in  the  early  days  was  found  a resting  place  for  the  tired  and 
exhausted  bateaux-men  as  they  passed  to'  and  fro  through  this  the 
only  route  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Hudson; 
here  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  erected  one  of  a 
chain  of  forts  linking  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  east  with  Fort  Ontario 
on  the  west;  and  here  during  the  seven  years’  struggle  for  Amer- 
ican independence  Brewer  ton  was  occupied  by  parties  of  both 


Continental  and  British  armies  in  their  different  expeditions. 

Traces  of  aboriginal  occupation  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Iro- 
quois have  been  found  near  Brewer  ton,  which  go  to  show  that  in 
prehistoric  times  as  well  as  later,  it  was  a favorite  fishing  place. 
The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  found  here  an  Indian  fishing  hamlet 
called  “ Techiroguen.”  Later  the  Oneidas  gave  it  the  name  of 
“ Ga-do-quat,”  meaning  “ 1 got  out  of  the  water,”  referring  prob- 
ably to  its  being  a fording  place.  The  Indian  name  for  the  outlet 
was  “ Oh-saha-u-ny-tak-se-ugh-kah,”  — “ where  the  water  runs  out 
of  Oneida  Lake.” 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  Indian  relics  and  remains 
this  was  more  than  an  ordinary  camp  or  hamlet  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, and  in  all  probability  had  been  occupied  for  many  years 
previous  to  the  visits  of  the  first  white  men.  Every  slight  eleva- 
tion of  land  in  its  vicinity  is  literally  filled  with  the  remains  of 
their  dead;  and  when  grading,  excavating  or  otherwise  removing 
the  soil  at  a proper  depth,  their  last  resting  places,  and  in  number- 
less instances  their  mouldering  bones,  are  brought  to  light.  Some 
localities  were  more  prolific  of  these  finds  than  others,  notably  the 
sand  ridge  east  of  the  bridge  on  the  north  side,  spoken  of  by  the 
historian,  J.  V.  H.  Clark. 


The  sand  ridge  in  question  is  now  occupied  by  buildings,  but 


in  the  earlier  days  was  a deposit  of  sand  from  which  the  settlers 


obtained  all  the  sand  used  for  their  mason  work,  besides  supplying 
all  the  sand  for  the. three  brickyards.  This  bed  was  covered  by 
heavier  soil,  which  when  removed  would  disclose  the  graves  of  the 
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Indians,  which  were  here  very  plentiful,  and  as  related  by  Mr. 
Clark,  these  bones  were  of  very  tall  men  and  no  bones  of  a female 
are  ever  known  to  have  been  found. 

A great  many  Indian  graves  have  been  opened  on  the  south 
side,  and  on  Iroquois  Island,  just  east  of  the  bridge.  The  bones 
of  hundreds  of  human  beings  were  unearthed  when  the  island  was 
graded  to  its  present  outlines. 

Not  only  beneath  the  soil,  but  on  the  surface,  are  to  be  found 
innumerable  relics  of  a fast  passing  and  diminishing  race.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  place  of  the  same  area  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  where  more  of  the  Indian  arrowheads,  both  stone  and 
flint,  have  been  found  than  at  Brewerton.  They  have  been  lit- 
erally picked  up  by  the  bushel. 

Many  years  ago  a farmer,  when  plowing  on  his  farm  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  village,  opened  a hidden  cache  of  flint  arrow- 
heads that  completely  filled  a peck  measure.  Scattered  broadcast 
over  the  fields  surrounding  Brewerton  were  thousands  of  these 
weapons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Besides  arrowheads  were  stone 
spearheads,  stone  war  clubs,  axes,  knives,  pestles,  pipes,  gorgets, 
sinkers,  quoits,  beads  and  totems  and  a few  copper  spearheads  all 
profusely  found  by  the  early  settlers. 

Its  most  unique  and  valuable  relics  are  perhaps  the  bone  and 
shell  beads,  totems,  needles,  awls,  harpoons  and  fish  hooks. 

Only  near  a long-established  fishing  ground  could  these  be 
found  to  any  great  extent.  The  most  successful  seekers  for  these 
treasures  of  a past  age  have  been  Mr.  A.  TI.  Waterbury,  of 
Brewerton,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Hinsdale,  of  Syracuse,  who,  through 
personal  endeavors,  have  accumulated  fine  and  very  valuable  col- 
lections. The  several  “ Bulletins  of  Archaeology,’’  edited  by  the 
Bev.  William  M.  Beauchamp,  S.  T.  D.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
published  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany, 
give  very  graphic  and  finely  illustrated  descriptions  of  these  and 
other  collections. 

In  the  early  days  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Ontario  was  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  Wood  Creek,  Oneida  Lake  and  Oneida  River  and  the 
Oswego  River.  These  waters  were  then  for  the  most  part  navig- 
able for  canoes,  small  boats  and  bateaux,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
13 
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make  a portage  at  a number  of  places,  the  longest  of  which  were 
at  Little  Palls,  Rome  and  Oswego  Falls.  These  water-courses  then 
became  at  an  early  date  an  important  channel  of  communication 
by  the  Indians,  and  as  a result  were  used  by  the  whites  as  they 
had  occasion  to  pass  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  interior  portion 
of  the  country  or  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Onondaga  Indians  was  situated  near 
Onondaga  Lake  in  these  early  times,  while  at  the  foot  of  Oneida 
Lake  was  one  of  their  greatest  fishing  villages,  and  where  they 
had  early  constructed  fish  weirs  in  the  shallow  water  of  the 
outlet,  at  the  rift  or  fording  place. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  had  existed  a trail,  much  used 
by  the  Indians,  extending  from  the  Onondaga  Village  north,  and 
crossing  the  river  at  the  fishing  village  where  Brewerton  now 
stands,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Because  of  the  large  quantities  of  fish  to  be  had  and  its  being  at 
the  crossing  place  of  the  great  land  trail  from  the  north  to  the 
south  and  the  important  waterway  extending  from  the  east  to  west, 
it  was  an  important  point  with  the  Indians.  As  a consequence, 
the  site  of  the  future  Brewerton  became  one  of  their  principal 
villages.  This  Indian  village  was  called  “ Techiroguen,”  and  was 
located  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  at  various 
times.  Charlevoix’s  map  shows  it  on  the  north  side  in  1 7 44,  while 
LeMoyne  mentions  it  as  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in 
1654. 

FT o white  man  is  known  to  have  explored  the  portion  of  the 
country  lying  west  of  the  Hudson  River  previous  to  1615*  when 
on  October  8,  1615,  five  years  before  the  Mayflower  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  Samuel  He  Champlain,  with  a little  band  of  ten 
men,  stood  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  present  Oneida  River,  op- 
posite the  present  village  of  Brewerton,  and  beheld  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  race,  the  beautiful  lake  now  known  as 
Oneida. 

Early  in  July,  1615,  Champlain  with  one  servant  and  a band 
of  savages  had  ascended  the  Ottawa  River  as  far  as  the  Huron 
country.  At  this  time  the  Hurons  and  their  allies,  the  Algonquins, 
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were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Confederated  Five  Nations  or  Iro- 
quois, whose  territory  was  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  As  an  expedi- 
tion was  being  formed  by  the  Hurons  to  enter  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try they  persuaded  Champlain  to  accompany  them,  and  after  the 
necessary  preparations  had  been  made  they  set  out,  doubtless  writh 
the  stronghold  of  the  Onondagas  as  their  objective  point,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1615.  Having  set  out  from  “ Ca-i-he-gue,77 
the  Hurons7  chief  town,  located  near  Lake  Huron,  on  September 
1st,  they  crossed  Lake  Simcoe  in  their  canoes,  portaged  to  the  River 
Trent  and  descended  this  river  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  this  little  band  were  the  first  white  men  to  sail  upon  its 
waters.  They  crossed  Lake  Ontario  and  landed  near  Stony  Point, 
where  they  concealed  their  canoes  and  marched  along  the  sandy 
beach  of  the  lake  to  Salmon  River,  or  “ Ottihataugue,77  as  shown 
on  the  early  French  maps.  (The  archives  of  Paris  contain  maps 
made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  showing  this  place,  and  it  has 
always  been  noted  in  Indian  history.  Several  of  these  maps  show 
the  trail  before  mentioned,  leading  directly  from  this  point  to  the 
great  fishing  place  “ Techiroguen.77)  And  it  was  over  this  trail 
that  Champlain  and  his  band  passed  on  their  journey  to  the  On- 
ondaga country.  This  trail  was  called  in  1679  “ Chemin  de  Tech- 
iroguen a la  Famine.77  Champlain  continued  on  to  the  Onondaga 
fort,  after  crossing  the  river  at  Techiroguen,  where  a battle  oc- 
curred with  the  Indians,  and  after  a siege  of  several  days  began 
the  homeward  march.  Thus  was  the  land  trail  first  used  by  white 
men,  and  the  site  of  Brewerton  first  visited  by  the  pale  faces. 

After  Champlain  came  Simon  LeMoyne  in  1654  by  way  of  the 
trail  from  the  north,  and  on  August  3,  1654,  he  crossed  the  river  at 
the  fording  place  and  was  carried  ashore  by  an  Indian  who  was 
unwilling  he  should  wet  his  feet. 

Father  Claude  Dablon  was  the  next  white  person  to  visit  this 
place.  Leaving  Quebec  September  19,  1655,  he  proceeded  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario  arrived  at  “ Otti- 
hataugue 77  (Salmon  River)  the  29th  of  October.  He  reached 
“ Techiroguen  77  (Brewerton)  November  3,  1655.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  the  Onondagas,  he  set  out  early  in  March  for 
Quebec. 

Eighteen  years  later  LaSalle  was  here  and  spent  a considerable 
length  of  time  between  1669  and  1673.  A letter  by  him  is  dated 
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at  “ Techiroguen  ” September  9,  1673.  Peter  Milet  and  Jacques 
were  here  during  these  early  days,  and  later,  in  1692,  Frontenac, 
who  conquered  the  Onondagas  and  extinguished  the  Central  Coun- 
cil Fire  of  the  Iroquois. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  no 
further  knowledge  of  Brewerton  is  disclosed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  the  F rench  and 
English  were  putting  forth  every  effort  to  gain  a controlling  power 
over  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations.  The  French  had  been  sending 
Jesuit  missionaries,  under  the  plea  of  converting  the  Indians,  and 
by  promises  and  presents  were  secretly  endeavoring  to  undermine 
the  influence  which  the  English,  by  reason  of  their  closer  prox- 
imity to  the  different  tribes,  had  obtained,  and  as  a result  a time 
arrived  when  the  Iroquois  became  doubtful  of  their  two  professed 
friends,  not  knowing  which  were  more  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

In  1698  a council  was  called  and  the  Onondagas  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Albany,  informing  them  of 
the  promises  of  the  French  which  they  had  received  on  condition 
that  they  break  with  the  English.  The  Indians  asked  the  Gover- 
nor for  cheaper  goods,  more  powder  and  lead,  assistance  against 
the  French  and  western  Indians,  and  that  a minister  be  appointed 
them  and  a fort  be  built  at  their  Castle. 

The  English  very  early  saw  the  advantage  of  a fort  in  the  Onon- 
daga county,  and  Lord  Bellontont,  in  1699,  urged  the  building  of 
a fort  at  their  chief  village.  The  Board  of  Trade  made  answer 
April  11,  1700,  in  part  as  follows: 

“ The  most  effectual  thing  to  preserve  those  Indians  in  perfect 
friendship  with  us  would  undoubtedly  be  (as  your  Lordship 
writes)  the  building  of  some  forts  in  proper  places  on  the  Fron- 
tiers, and  let  them  see  force  constantly  maintained  in  the  Province, 
capable  to  defend  ourselves  and  assist  them  upon  all  occasions.’7 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  Secretary  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Messrs.  Schuyler  and  Hanson  were  sent  to  Onondaga 
to  observe  the  state  of  affairs,  to  report  on  the  demands  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  make  such  other  recommendations  as  they  thought 
proper.  They  traveled  by  water  that  they  might  ascertain  how 
canoes  could  go  hither,  leaving  Albany  on  April  9,  1700,  and  re- 
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turning  by  the  same  way,  arriving  at  Albany  the  second  day  of 
May  following. 

Mr.  Livingston  reported  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  Iroquois  to  the  English  any  longer  without  building  forts  and 
securing  passes  that  led  to  their  Castles,  but  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  build  at  Onondaga  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  nearer  than  16  miles 
of  the  Castle  by  water,  except  by  going  by  way  of  “ Kanienda,” 
making  the  carrying  of  provisions  by  land  dangerous,  difficult  and 
chargeable.  Second,  a fort  there  could  only  secure  the  Castle,  the 
other  Indians  would  expect  the  same,  and  there  was  no  retreat  by 
water.  Mr.  Livingston,  however,  recommended  that  a fort  be  built 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Seneca,  Oneida  and  the  Oswego  rivers,  or 
as  he  stated  “At  a point  where  the  river  that  goes  to  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuge  and  Senekas  comes  into  the  Onondaga  River  — this  post 
being  secured  will  be  the  key  of  all  our  Indians,  and  they  will 
resort  thither  for  its  defence  by  land  and  water.”  The  Earl  of 
Bellomont  ordered  a fort  to  be  built,  and  Col.  Romer  was  selected 
as  engineer  to  explore  the  country  and  fix  upon  a site.  Complying 
with  the  Governor’s  instructions,  Col.  Romer,  Hendrik  Hanson 
and  Peter  Van  Brugh  departed  from  Albany  for  the  Onondaga 
country  September  13,  1700,  journeying  by  horseback. 

They  arrived  at  the  Onondaga  village  on  the  20th,  where  they 
were  delayed  from  day  to  day  until  October  3,  waiting  for  a canoe 
to  take  them  to  the  confluence  of  the  Oneida,  Seneca  and  Oswego 
Rivers.  They  proceeded  down  Onondaga  Lake  to  the  Seneca 
River,  and  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oneida  River,  but  not  finding 
any  place  at  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  erect  a fort,  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  Oneida  Lake  and  to  Chittenango  Creek, 
where  a place  was  found  on  which  to  erect  the  fort.  (This  was  on 
the  high  land  east  of  the  creek,  opposite  lot  100  of  the  Town  of 
Cicero,  and  on  which  some  years  later  a stockade  was  erected.) 
Being  unable  to  secure  boats  by  which  to  carry  out  their  instruc- 
tions farther,  they  returned  to  Albany.  Thus  the  first  plan  for 
building  a fort  in  the  land  of  the  Onondagas  ended  without  any- 
thing being  accomplished. 

During  the  following  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  French  were 
continually  sending  into  the  Iroquois  country  their  emissaries, 
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accompanied  by  officers  and  men  bringing  presents  of  money  and 
ammunition,  and  were  erecting  trading  posts  wherever  they  could 
secure  the  consent  of  the  natives. 

The  English  were  in  the  meantime  employing  all  the  means  at 
their  command  in  antagonizing  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
by  pushing  trade  with  the  Indians  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  were 
also  locating  posts  and  building  forts.  As  early  as  1722  Governor 
Burnet  erected  a trading  post  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at 
Oswego,  which  so  incensed  the  French  that  they  threatened  to 
destroy  it,  but  failing  to  put  their  threat  into  execution,  and  about 
1725  Fort  Bull  was  built  on  the  bank  of  Wood  Creek,  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  present  site  of  Rome,  fit.  Y. 

From  this  period  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish between  Oswego  and  Albany  by  way  of  Oswego  and  Oneida 
Rivers,  Oneida  Lake,  Wood  Creek  and  the  Mohawk  River.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1723,  fifty-seven  canoes  laden  with  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  packs  of  beaver,  deer  and  other  furs  passed 
through  this  route  to  Albany.  In  1727  the  Oswego  trading  post 
was  converted  into  a fort.  This,  together  with  many  other  trans- 
actions on  the  part  of  both  the  French  and  the  English,  was  fast 
tending  toward  the  interruption  of  the  peace  and  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  all  of  which  culminated  in  a dec- 
laration of  war  on  March  15,  1744. 

In  1751  the  French,  through  their  Jesuit  emissaries,  had  gained 
permission  of  several  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Onondagas  to 
erect  a fort  on  the  banks  of  Onondaga  Lake,  but  Col.  Johnson 
(Sir  William)  intercepted  this  plan  by  going  to  the  Onondaga 
Castle  and  desired  the  Indians,  as  a proof  of  their  friendship  to 
him,  to  grant  him  Onondaga  Lake  with  its  surrounding  country 
for  two  miles  in  width,  promising  them  handsome  presents. 

A deed  conveying  the  lake  and  its  two  miles  of  surrounding 
land  was  made  out  on  the  spot  and  signed  by  the  entire  body  of 
chiefs,  Johnson  giving  them  in  return  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling. 

Thus,  Sir  William  Johnson  became  the  owner  of  much  of  the 
lands  now  occupied  by  the  prosperous  and  growing  City  of  Syra- 
cuse, with  its  population  of  over  150,000,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
some  of  the  enterprising  suburban  villages. 
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In  1753  Fort  Ontario  was  erected  by  Col.  Mercer  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  at  Oswego,  and  another  fort  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  on  the  west  side  in  1755,  and  was  called 
Oswego  New  Fort.  It  was  also  known  as  Fort  Pepperell.  Until 
the  year  1754  only  a small  garrison  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ontario, 
but  during  this  year  trouble  began  brewing  between  the  French 
and  the  English,  and  under  cover  of  civil  law  attacks  were  made 
by  the  French  upon  outlying  and  obnoxious  posts,  finally  resulting 
in  a declaration  of  war. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  large  numbers  of  troops,  with 
great  quantities  of  ammunition,  were  hurried  to  Oswego  in  order 
that  that  important  place  might  be  well  fortified  and  prepared 
for  an  expected  attack  by  the  French.  On  March  27,  1756,  Fort 
Bull,  already  mentioned,  was  captured  together  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  destined  for  Oswego,  by  a band  of  French 
and  Indians  under  the  command  of  Mons.  de  Lery,  who  by  a 
forced  march  of  fifteen  days  overland  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
surprised  a small  garrison  of  about  seventy-five,  the  most  of  whom 
were  massacred  by  the  savages. 

On  August  8,  1756,  Gen.  Montcalm  with  5,000  troops  and  heavy 
artillery  invested  the  Oswego  forts  and  after  three  days  hard 
fighting  they  were  surrendered  on  the  14th.  The  victors  demol- 
ished the  forts,  burned  the  English  vessels,  and  with  1,700  prison- 
ers of  war  retired. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Oswego,  Sir  William  Johnson  re- 
ceived notice  that  the  French  were  determined  to  march  2,000 
men  to  Oswego  Falls  and  build  a strong  fort  to  prevent  provisions 
or  reinforcements  from  going  by  water  to  Oswego,  and  that  an- 
other party  was  to  march  by  the  new  road  from  Swegatchie  (Og- 
densburgh)  and  build  a fort  at  the  west  end  of  Oneida  Lake. 

When  these  posts  were  secured  a third  party  was  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  German  Flats,  and  a fourth  party  was  to  attack 
Sir  William  Johnson’s  house,  kill  or  take  him  prisoner,  and  ravage 
that  part  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Whereupon  Johnson  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Six  Nations  to  cut  a road  to  Oswego  through 
their  country,  and  also  for  building  a fort  at  Oswego  Falls,  pro- 
vided that  when  hostilities  were  over  the  fort  should  be  either 
demolished  or  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Six  Nations. 
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It  became  evident  at  this  time  that  the  French  intended  to 
sweep  through  the  valleys  of  Oneida  Lake  and  the  Mohawk  River, 
destroying,  if  possible,  the  English  with  their  bateaux  and  pro- 
visions and  complete  the  work  of  devastation  at  the  Oneida  carry- 
ing place.  Learning  of  the  intentions  of  the  French,  Col.  Webb, 
then  commanding  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  the  French  and  fearful  of  his  own  personal  safety, 
hastily  retreated,  felling  trees  across  Wood  Creek,  destroying  Fort 
Williams,  which  was  four  miles  east  of  Fort  Bull  on  the  Mohawk, 
and  Fort  Craven,  and  retreated  to  Albany. 

About  this  time  Abercrombie,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Armies,  determined  to  build  a fort  at  the  outlet  of  Oneida 
Lake,  but  before  his  plans  could  be  carried  out  he  was  recalled  to 
England  and  Gen.  Amherst  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Montresor  became  Dilector’ of  Engineers  in 
the  British  Army  January  4,  1758,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the 
engineer  department  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Ticonderoga.  | 
He  drew  the  plans  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  the  summer  of  1758,  and  as 
chief  engineer  to  Col.  Amherst  received  orders  from  him  May  18, 
1759,  to  prepare  plans  for  three  posts  to  be  made  as  follows: 

“At-  the  north-east  end  of  Oneida  Lake,  50  men ; at  the  west  end 
of  Oneida  Lake,  50  men;  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  100  men.  The 
above  posts  to  be  retrenched  with  a ditch,  and  a block-house  in 
the  center,  with  flankers  at  each  opposite  angle  on  which  swivel 
guns  are  to  be  mounted.” 

Some  changes  in  this  order  were  made  by  the  General.  “ The 
block-houses  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the  posts  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  Lake  Oneyda  and  Oswego  Falls  shall  be  sufficient  to  hold 
50,  100,  150  men.  Saturday,  June  2,  I gave  the  General  the 
plans  of  the  Block-house  and  posts  on  the  Oneyda  Lake  to  send 
home,”  wrote  Col.  Montresor. 

On  June  21,  1759,  Gen.  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  an  army  of  2,000  men,  among  whom  were  masons,  sawyers, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  turners,  blacksmiths,  gun- 
smiths and  ship  carpenters,  set  out  with  bateaux  from  the  head  of 
Oneida  Lake  on  an  expedition  against  Niagara,  and  to  rebuild  the 
Fort  at  Oswego.  They  passed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  the  23rd 
of  June  and  encamped  at  Three  Rivers. 
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After  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Oswego,  arriving  there  August  19,  1759.  A detachment  of  sol- 
diers and  artisans  was  sent  from  Oswego  to  the  west  end  of  Oneida 
Lake,  and  with  a detachment  from  Fort  Stanwix  proceeded  to 
erect  a fort  at  that  place. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  a slight  elevation  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Onondaga  (now  Oneida)  River,  and  about  half  a mile 
west  of  the  western  end  of  the  Lake.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a square  of  100  feet  in  diameter,  its  fc  ~ sides  being  parallel 
with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ; another  square  of 
100  feet  in  diameter  having  the  same  common  center  as  the  first, 
was  laid  out  so  that  each  corner  of  the  square  would  point  toward 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  whole  thus  forming  an 
eight-pointed  star  with  sixteen  faces.  The  length  of  the  parapet 
measures  about  480  feet  and  each  of  the  sixteen  faces  measures 
about  30  feet.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  E.  G.  Gale,  who  then  owned 
the  property,  planted  maple  trees  upon  each  of  the  salient  and  re- 
entrant  angles  of  the  parapet  and  they  have  all  thrived.  They 
mark  the  angles  very  closely  and  serve  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 
fort.  This  wall  or  embankment  of  earth  forming  the  parapet  was 
about  five  feet  high,  and  in  this  embankment  was  set  a row  of 
palisades  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  loopholes  and  embrasures. 

In  the  interior  were  blockhouses  of  hewn  timber,  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  100  men,  together  with  receptacles  for 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  etc.  One  or  two  wells  supplied  the 
garrison  with  water. 

The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a ditch  about  ten  feet  in  depth, 
and  a covered  gateway  gave  entrance  on  the  south  side  toward  the 
river,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  twenty  rods.  Its  armament 
consisted  of  four  swivel  three-pounder  guns. 

Some  historians  have  described  a second  embankment  outside 
of  the  ditch  which  surrounds  the  fort,  but  this  is  believed  to  be 
a mistake,  as  no  trace  of  such  an  embankment  is  visible,  nor  was 
any  to  be  seen  by  the  early  settlers,  and  there  are  those  living  who 
affirm  that,  though  they  can  recall  the  fort  grounds  for  over  eighty 
years,  there  was  then  no  trace  of  this  embankment.  The  grounds 
have  never  been  plowed  over  and  it  is  related  that  the  late  Judge 
John  L.  Stevens,  whose  home  was  for  several  years,  beginning 
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with  1802,  within  a few  rods  of  the  fort  ground,  knew  of  no  such 
second  embankment. 

Most  historians  have  described  a mole  of  rocks  extending  into 
the  river  east  of  the  fort,  with  a sentry  box  at  its  outer  end,  where 
a sentry  was  kept  stationed  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  any  boats 
or  traces  of  enemies  coming  down  the  lake  or  up  the  river,  but  this 
is  believed  to  be  an  error,  as  no  plans  were  given  for  any  such 
structure,  and  there  was  no  need  of  it,  as  the  woods  for  a consid- 
erable distance  about  the  fort  were  cleared  away,  and  what  was 
mentioned  as  a mole  and  sentry  box  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
the  remains  of  the  early  Indian  fishweirs,  the  remains  of  which 
were  visible  until  within  a few  years. 

The  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  George  Brewerton, 
Jr.,  an  estimable  officer  of  the  English  Army  who  is  believed 
by  many  to  have  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  fort.  How- 
ever, as  the  records  are  silent  in  this  direction  it  is  a matter  of 
conjecture.  Capt.  George  Brewerton’ s grandfather  was  George 
Brewerton,  a hatter,  born  in  London  in  1665,  and  was  confidential 
clerk  in  1689  for  Francis  Hicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Hew  York. 

Capt.  Brewerton’ s father,  George  Brewerton,  Sr.,  took  the  oath 
of  freeman  in  the  City  of  Hew  York,  Hovember  24,  1741,  and 
entered  the  service  as  2nd  Lieutenant,  June  11,  1745,  was  Cap- 
tain of  Col.  Eleazer  Fish’s  Regiment  in  1756,  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Morris  as  clerk.  A muster  roll  of  the  company  in 
1758  numbers  97  men,  and  in  May  of  that  year  a warrant  was 
drawn  in  his  favor  for  1,006  pounds  bounty  for  enlisting  93  men. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  Alderman  in  the  City  of 
Hew  York  and  served  as  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  from 
1765  to  1785. 

Capt.  George  Brewerton,  for  whom  the  fort  was  named,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Hew  York  in  1737.  The  following  letter 
written  in  his  behalf  exerted  an  influence  over  his  future  life : 

“ Hew  York,  August  27,  1756. 

“ Mr.  Richard  Morris  asked  me  the  other  day  if  there  was  any 
room  for  a Lieutenant,  and  told  me  his  clerk,  Capt.  Brewerton’s 
son,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  he  gives  exceeding 
good  character,  is  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  service,  having  a 
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view  to  get  among  the  Regulars  hereafter  if  he  can.  If  you  think 
it  proper  to  give  him  a commission,  perhaps  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  in  Johnson’s  company.  I am  told  that 
he  is  a young  man  of  good  spirit,  and  does  not  know  how  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  otherwise  at  present,  so  it  would  be  serving  him, 
and  it  may  be  the  Public  at  the  same  time. 

“ G.  W.  Banyer  ” 

“ To  Oliver  De  Lancey,  Esq.” 

As  a result  of  this  letter  Mr.  Brewerton  was  c ^missioned  a 
Lieutenant  under  his  father,  Capt.  George  Brewerton,  Senior, 
August,  1757;  was  commissioned  Captain  May  3,  1759;  Major 
May  14,  1759 ; Lieutenant  of  the  1st  Regiment  May  15,  1760,  and 
Colonel  in  1761.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  charged  with 
dangerous  and  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  Whig  cause, 
and  at  the  instance  of  Livingston,  Morris  and  Jay,  a warrant  was 
issued  in  June,  1776,  by  Gen.  Greene  for  his  apprehension  and 
the  seizure  of  his  papers.  Brewerton  surrendered  himself  to  the 
General,  who  sent  him  to  his  accusers.  In  his  examination  he 
stated  that  “ instead  of  aiding  the  ministerial  armies,  I have  per- 
suaded men  to  enlist  in  the  Continental  service.”  He  was  held 
to  good  behavior  to  the  Whigs  in  a bond  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
with  Jacob  Brewerton  as  security.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  crown  and  commanded  the  Second  Battalion  of  De- 
Lancey’s  Brigade.  He  died  at  Jamaica  on  September  15,  1779, 
universally  beloved  and  his  death  greatly  lamented. 

Fort  Brewerton,  after  its  completion  in  the  fall  of  1759,  was 
garrisoned  by  a company  of  the  2nd  Regiment  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Bull.  In  1761  the  garrison  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mungo  Campbell,  and  the  post  was  made  a depot  for  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

Mungo  Campbell  was  commissioned  a Captain  of  the  77th  Reg- 
iment of  foot  September  15,  1758;  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
52nd  Regiment  June  15,  1776,  and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution until  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  in  1777. 

It  was  while  Captain  Campbell  had  charge  of  Fort  Brewerton 
that  Mrs.  Grant  (who  published  the  “ History  of  an  American 
Lady  ” at  London  in  1808,  and  who  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works)  made  a visit  to  the  fort,  and  although  a child  at  the 
time  of  her  visit,  her  account  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
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The  “ History  of  an  American  Lady  ” is  replete  with  incidents 
of  army  life  during  the  war,  aside  from  the  quotations  given 
relative  to  Fort  Brewerton. 

Mrs.  Grant,  a daughter  of  Duncan  McVicker,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land. Her  father  came  to  this  country  in  1757,  as  an  officer  in  the 
55th  Kegiment  of  the  British  army.  In  1758,  Mrs.  McVicker 
and  her  daughter  arrived  in  Hew  York,  removed  to  Claverack, 
where  they  resided  while  Mr.  McVicker  was  absent  on  military 
duty.  In  1760,  as  a subaltern  in  the  55th  Regiment  stationed  at 
Oswego,  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Albany  in  command  of  a com- 
pany, to  purchase  and  convey  to  Oswego  all  the  stores  necessary 
for  the  regiment  during  the  winter,  and  he  received  permission  to 
bring  his  wife  and  daughter  back  with  him.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1760,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  in  six  bateaux. 

Anne,  the  daughter,  a child  of  six  years,  was  the  pet  of  the 
company  during  the  voyage  and  must  have  been  a very  bright 
child  of  her  age,  for  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  she,  in  1808, 
writes : 

“ We  traveled  from  one  fort  to  another,  but  in  some  instances 
they  were  so  remote  from  each  other  that  we  found  it,  to  my 
great  joy,  to  be  necessary  to  encamp  at  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  This  in  a land  of  profound  solitude,  where  wolves,  foxes 
and  bears  abounded,  might  seem  dismal  to  wiser  folks. 

u We  stopped  early  wherever  we  saw  the  largest  and  most  com- 
bustible trees  to  make  a great  fire,  not  merely  to  keep  us  warm, 
but  to  frighten  wild  beasts  and  wandering  Indians.  In  case  any 
such  belonging  to  hostile  tribes  should  see  this  prodigious  blaze, 
the  size  of  it  was  meant  to  give  them  an  idea  of  a greater  force 
than  we  possessed.  In  one  place,  where  we  camped  for  the  night 
there  seemed  to  be  a general  congress  of  wolves  who  answered 
each  other  from  opposite  hills  in  sounds  most  terrifying.  This 
was  almost  too  much  for  my  love  of  the  terrible  sublime.  Some 
women,  who  were  our  fellow  travelers,  shrieked  with  terror  and 
finally  the  horrors  of  the  night  were  ever  after  held  in  awful 
remembrance  by  all  v/ho  shared  them. 

“ The  last  night  of  this  eventful  pilgrimage  was  spent  at  Fort 
Bruerton  (Brewerton),  then  commanded  by  Captain  Mungo 
Campbell,  whose  warm  and  generous  heart,  whose  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  mind,  whose  social  qualities  and  public  virtues,  I 
should  like  to  commemorate  did  my  limits  permit.  Suffice  it  that 
he  is  endeared  to  my  recollection  by  being  the  first  person  who 
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ever  supposed  me  to  have  a mind  capable  of  culture,  and  I was 
ever  after  distinguished  by  his  partial  notice. 

“ Here  we  were  detained  two  days  by  a premature  fall  of  snow. 
Very  much  disposed  to  be  happy  anywhere,  I was  particularly  so 
here.  Our  last  day’s  journey  which  brought  us  to  Lake  Ontario, 
our  destined  abode,  was  a hard  one.  We  had  people  going  before 
breaking  the  ice  with  paddles  all  the  way.” 

Mrs.  Grant  then  describes  the  fort  at  Oswego  and  her  doings 
while  there.  The  next  summer  (1761)  a company  of  the  55th  was 
ordered  to  occupy  the  fort  at  Albany.  Her  father  accompanied  it 
with  his  family,  and  of  their  return  journey  she  says: 

“ We  set  out  in  one  bateau  and  I consoled  myself  for  not  only 
leaving  Oswego,  but  (what  was  nearer  my  heart)  a tame  partridge 
and  six  pigeons,  by  the  hopes  of  wandering  through  Wood  Creek 
and  sleeping  in  the  woods. 

“ In  both  these  particulars  I was  disappointed.  Our  boats 
being  lighter  made  better  progress,  and  we  were  received  in  new 
settlements  a little  distant  from  the  river.  The  most  important 
occurrence  to  me  happened  the  first  day.  On  the  evening  we 
returned  to  Fort  Brewerton.  I found  Captain  Campbell  de- 
lighted with  my  reading,  my  memory  and  my  profound  admira- 
tion of  the  friendship  betwixt  David  and  Jonathan.  We  stayed 
the  most  of  the  next  day.  I was  much  captivated  with  the  cop- 
per-plates in  an  edition  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  which  on  that 
account  he  had  given  me  to  admire.  When  I was  coming  away  he 
said  to  me,  ‘ Keep  that  book,  my  dear  child.  I foretell  that  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  take  pleasure  in  it.’  Never  did  a 
present  produce  such  joy  and  gratitude.  I thought  I was  dream- 
ing and  looked  at  it  a hundred  times  before  I could  believe  any- 
thing so  fine  was  really  my  own.  I tried  to  read  it  and  almost 
cried  with  vexation  when  I found  I could  not  understand  it.  At 
length  I quitted  it  in  despair,  yet  always  said  to  myself,  ‘ I shall 
be  wiser  next  year.’  ” 

The  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  having  been  completed 
during  the  fall  of  1761,  the  necessity  for  occupation  of  Fort  Brew- 
erton by  a garrison  was  obviated  and  the  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
with  the  exception  of  six  men  under  Lieut.  Brown,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  military  stores  were  sent  to  Albany. 

Pontiac,  a chief  of  the  Ottawas,  undertook  to  dispossess  the 
English  of  the  country  of  the  lakes,  then  recently  acquired  by  con- 
quest of  the  French,  and  during  what  is  known  as  the  Pontiac 
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War,  in  1763,  Capt.  Campbell  was  again  sent  to  command  Port 
Brewerton  with  a company  of  Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Montgomery’s 
55th  Highlanders. 

Capt.  Thomas  Morris  of  the  17th  Regiment  was  there  for  a short 
time  in  the  spring  of  1764,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
time  the  fort  was  occupied  by  a military  guard. 

In  October,  1767,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  at  Port  Brewerton 
for  about  three  weeks,  which  is  the  last  recorded  occupation  in 
any  capacity.  It  is  probable  that  for  some  time  prior  to  this  date, 
the  fort  had  been  dismantled,  the  garrison  and  military  stores 
removed,  and  at  the  time  of  Sir  William  Johnson’s  visit  was  oc- 
cupied as  a trading  post  for  boatmen  and  Indians. 

The  principal  cause  leading  to  the  evacuation  of  Port  Brewer- 
ton as  a military  post  may  be  best  explained  by  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  William  Johnson  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  at  Lon- 
don, dated  “ Johnson  Hall,  November  13,  1763,”  in  which  he 
says : 

“ But  the  grand  matter  of  concern  to  all  the  Six  Nations  (Mo- 
hawks excepted)  is  the  occupying  of  a chain  of  small  posts  on  the 
communication  through  their  country  to  Lake  Ontario,  not  to 
mention  Port  Stanwix,  exclusive  of  which  there  were  erected  in 
1759  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  Mohawk  River;  the  Royal  Block 
House  at  the  east  end  of  Oneida  Lake,  in  the  country  of  the 
Oneidas ; P ort  Brewerton  at  the  west  end  of  Oneida  Lake ; and  a 
post  at  Oswego  Falls  in  the  Onondaga’s  country. 

“ In  order  to  obtain  permission  to  erect  these  posts,  they  were 
promised  that  they  should  be  demolished  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  as  about  these  posts  are  their  fishing  and  hunting  places 
where  they  complain  that  they  are  often  obstructed  by  the  troops 
and  insulted,  they  request  that  (according  to  the  promise)  they 
may  not  be  kept  up,  the  war  with  the  French  being  now  over.” 

In  1766  the  Lords  of  Trade  had  directed  the  Superintendent  to 
curtail  as  much  as  possible  the  expenses  of  his  department.  In 
conformity  with  this  instruction,  General  Gage,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  ordered  the  posts  at  Onondaga  and  a few 
blockhouses  in  the  Indian  country  to  be  abandoned. 

Port  Brewerton  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  posts  abandoned 
by  this  order  and  if  put  to  any  use  thereafter,  it  was  as  a trading 
post  and  stopping  place  for  those  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
until  it  fell  into  decay. 
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Despite  the  many  statements  that  the  fort  was  garrisoned  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  such 
occupation,  and  a letter  from  Col.  Barry  to  Gen.  Burgoyne  which 
bears  the  date  of  August  27,  1777,  at  which  time  Col.  Barry  passed 
by  the  fort,  speaks  of  “ the  ruined  fort  of  Brewerton.” 

Several  traditions  connected  with  the  fort  have  been  generally 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brewerton,  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  One  tradition  often  told  by  the  older  settlers  is  that 
many  years  ago  an  aged  Frenchman  came  into  the  village  and 
related  that  when  he  was  a young  man  he  was  stationed  at  the  fort, 
and  that  when  the  English  were  about  to  attack  Quebec,  the  gar- 
rison was  ordered  to  evacuate  the  fort.  They  set  out,  taking  with 
them  two  brass  fieldpieces,  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  cannon  behind,  sinking  them  in  a 
swamp  and  intending  to  recover  them  at  some  future  time.  When 
the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  plans  for  the  fort  were 
not  completed  until  June,  1759;  that  it  was  not  erected  until  the 
fall  of  the  same  year;  was  occupied  by  British  troops  only  until 
1764;  together  with  the  knowledge  that  Quebec  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Wolfe  September  13,  1759,  and  the  complete  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English  was  consummated  September  28,  1760, 
the  tale  told  by  the  Frenchman  is  proven  to  be  a myth. 

The  tradition  most  generally  believed  is  that  beneath  a conical 
knoll,  upon  which  stands  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hines,  a powder  magazine  was  formed  in  which  to  store  a large 
quantity  of  extra  war  materials,  and  that  this  receptacle  was  con- 
nected with  the  fort  by  an  underground  passage.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  belief,  there  was,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  in  the 
center  of  the  knoll  which  was  then  surrounded  by  a second  growth 
of  scrub  oaks,  a deep  depression  like  the  remains  of  a cellar,  and 
in  it  was  found  the  decaying  remains  of  timbers  covered  with 
earth.  In  all  probability  that  was  the  remains  of  the  residence 
of  the  first  settler,  Oliver  Stevens,  or  that  of  his  neighbor,  Ryal 
Bingham.  There  is  not  at  present  any  depression  in  the  surface 
to  indicate  the  line  of  the  underground  passageway,  and  none  was 
provided  for  in  the  plan  for  the  fort,  and  from  the  fact  that  none 
was  visible  to  the  early  settlers,  this  tradition  is  believed  to  be  a 
myth. 
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As  there  has  been  a misunderstanding  as  to  why  the  blockhouse 
at  Fort  Brewerton  was  erected  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  use,  many 
having  stated  that  it  was  an  outwork  of  the  fort,  we  give  here- 
with a short  sketch  of  this  blockhouse.  The  first  white  man  to 
settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Brewerton  was  Oliver  Stevens,  who 
located  on  Mr.  Staats’  location  in  1789,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
old  fort,  where  he  constructed  a log  house  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate  his  family,  beside  offering  room  for  merchandise  and 
a transient  guest  or  two.  In  this  he  opened  a tavern  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  bateaumen  who  navigated  this  route.  He  also 
began  a thriving  trade  with  the  Indians,  exchanging  rum,  am- 
munition and  provisions,  for  their  furs,  etc.  At  that  time,  the 
nearest  market  at  which  he  could  purchase  his  supplies  and  dis- 
pose of  his  barter  was  Schenectady.  His  nearest  neighbor  was 
Ephraim  Webster,  an  Indian  trader,  who  located  his  trading  post 
near  the  mouth  of  Onondaga  Creek,  twelve  miles  distant,  in  1786. 
Four  miles  farther  away,  on  the  present  site  of  Onondaga  Valley, 
were  the  families  of  Asa  Danforth  and  Comfort  Tyler,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  had  located  there  the  year  previous  to  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Stevens  in  1789.  In  1790  a Mr.  Dexter,  a blacksmith, 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  Oneida  Biver  opposite  Fort  Brewerton, 
but  how  long  he  remained  is  not  known.  The  following  year, 
1791,  Mr.  Kyal  Bingham  located  on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Patrick  McGee  located  on  the  south  side,  on  the  present 
site  of  Brewerton.  About  1794,  the  Indians  becoming  very  troub- 
lesome and  fears  being  entertained  of  open  hostilities,  Mr.  Stevens 
applied  to  Governor  Clinton  for  permission  to  erect  a blockhouse 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  for  protection.  Permission  was  granted 
and  he  erected  it  near  the  fort  grounds.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
square  timbers,  two  stories  high,  and  it  has  been  recorded  that, 
when  completed,  it  was  surrounded  at  a distance  of  four  rods  by 
a palisade  of  logs  twelve  feet  high,  with  a covered  gateway  open- 
ing to  the  south.  The  latter  statement  may  be  correct,  but  as 
there  ;s  no  authentic  record  of  it,  it  is  doubted. 

Clark’s  “ Onondaga  ” states  that  the  blockhouse  was  used  as  a 
dwelling  house  as  late  as  1811,  but  that  time  might  be  extended 
to  at  least  1828,  for  it  was  used  as  a dwelling  by  Dr.  Chester 
Smedley,  who  came  to  this  locality  in  1826  with  his  family,  and 
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while  residing  there  his  youngest  daughter,  Jane,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Rufus  Kellogg,  was  born  November  22,  1828.  After  its  useful- 
ness as  a dwelling  had  passed  away,  it  was  put  to  various  uses. 
The  latest  perhaps  was  by  George  Walkup,  who  occupied  it  for  a 
barn  and  partly  for  a cider  mill,  having  on  the  lower  floor  for  his 
power  a one-horse  sweep.  The  blockhouse  was  torn  down  a short 
time  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  first  “ Fort  Brewerton  House/’ 
which  was  erected  on  its  site  in  1849. 

The  ground  formation  of  the  angles  of  Fort  Brewerton  is  yet 
in  a very  good  state  of  preservation  despite  its  155  years.  The 
parapet  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  through  it  on 
the  south  side,  which  probably  marks  the  remains  of  the  covered 
gateway,  and  a portion  of  the  embankment  on  the  southeast  side 
is  somewhat  worn  away.  The  ditch  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
is  very  well  preserved,  especially  on  the  north  and  west  sides. 
That  on  the  east  side  was  nearly  obliterated  at  the  time  the  Salina 
and  Central  Square  Plank  Road  Co.  built  their  road  in  1846-7. 
That  on  the  south  side,  together  with  nearly  all  of  the  gateway, 
was  filled  up  in  order  to  make  a foundation  for  the  barns  of  the 
first  “ Fort  Brewerton  House  ” in  1849-50. 

That  the  grounds  have  remained  in  as  perfect  a condition  as 
they  are  in  is  a marvel,  considering  that  they  have  been  subject  to 
the  destructive  forces,  not  only  of  the  elements,  but  of  that  which 
sooner  tends  to  obliterate  — the  cupidity  of  the  relic  hunter.  Since 
its  first  upheaval  by  the  hogs,  in  the  days  when  Oliver  Stevens 
tells  of  their  unearthing  a whole  keg  of  wrought  nails,  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  frequently  overturned  in  search  of 
mementoes  of  its  early  history. 

The  early  settlers  denuded  it  of  the  numerous  small,  red,  hard 
bricks,  of  which  the  fireplaces  and  chimneys  were  composed,  which 
they  utilized  in  their  own  dwellings.  Among  the  several  relics 
found  in  and  about  the  fort,  are  the  following : 

C.  D.  Walkup,  Esq.,  found,  while  plowing  near  the  fort,  several 
years  ago,  a gold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars.  Mr.  John  Wood, 
in  the  early  seventies,  found  a gold  coin  near  the  fort.  A five 
thaler  gold  coin  of  1748,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Water- 
bury,  of  Brewerton,  was  found  in  a lot  next  west  of  the  fort,  by 
William  Stone.  Among  other  relics  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
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Charles  Emmons,  of  Syracuse,  H.  Y.,  there  is  a bayonet  found  in 
1820.  A pair  of  hand-forged  shears  was  found  within  the  fort  by 
Mr.  J.  I.  Lowell  previous  to  1840.  A three-pounder  cannon  ball  was 
found  by  Mr.  Eli  Shafter  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  south 
abutment  of  the  railroad  bridge.  A unique  horseshoe  was  found 
by  Mr.  George  Came,  in  a gravel  bed  west  of  the  fort.  A military 
button  from  a Massachusetts  uniform,  several  ounce  bullets,  and 
a George  II  penny,  dated  1729,  were  found  by  Mrs.  Henry  Em- 
mons in  front  of  the  old  gateway  of  the  fort  in  1883. 

In  1849,  while  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  “ Port 
Brewerton  House,’7  which  was  erected  near  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  fort  ground,  the  workmen  found,  three  feet  under  the  sur- 
face, a bottle,  well  sealed,  containing  a pint,  or  more  of  some  clear- 
looking  liquid.  They  took  it  across  the  river  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Em- 
mons, who  broke  the  seal  and  found  the  contents  to  be  a pure 
French  brandy.  It  was  supposed  to>  be  a relic  of  the  old  fort 
when  occupied  by  the  garrison.  The  empty  bottle,  together  with 
several  broken  pieces  of  bayonets  which  were  also  found  at  this 
time,  were  built  into  the  masonry  of  the  hotel  cellar,  where  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  may  still  be  seen. 

In  1782  Col.  Barent  I.  Staats  located  a bounty  right  for  lands 
on  the  north  side  of  Oneida  Biver  and  including  the  fort  prop- 
erty, which  was  the  first  private  ownership  of  the  property.  It 
was  afterward  sold  to  John  Lansing,  later  changed  ownership 
many  times  and  was  finally  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Gale,  of 
Brewerton,  who  in  turn  sold  the  property  to  the  State  of  Hew  York 
in  1906  — 124  years  after  having  first  passed  into  private  control. 

For  a great  many  years  the  fort  grounds  were  used  as  a pasture 
and  the  plot  was  surrounded  by  a fence  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
straying.  The  fort  well  was  open  until  within  perhaps  forty  or 
fifty  years,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  well  to  be  seen  at  present, 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  covered  over  with  plank  and  earth 
thrown  over  the  top,  while  the  fence  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely. 

On  September  30,  1859,  occurred  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  Fort  Brewerton,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  with 
military  honors.  Large  numbers  of  soldiers  were  encamped  in 
and  about  the  fort  grounds  with  arms  and  cannon,  a dinner  was 
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served,  speeches  were  made,  and  an  oration  by  Elder  King,  a 
minister  of  that  time,  was  especially  enjoyed  by  the  soldiers  and 
others  present,  some  of  whom  are  still  living  and  remember  the 
! occasion  distinctly. 

At  the  time  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  State  it  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society,  pursuant  to  Chapter  653  of  the  Laws  of  1904. 
On  February  5,  1913,  Hon.  T.  C.  Sweet,  of  Phoenix,  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  introduced  a bill  in  the  Assembly  asking  for  $1,000 
for  fencing  the  property,  mounting  cannon,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  plot,  but  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  On  February  3, 
1914,  Assemblyman  Haight,  of  Onondaga,  introduced  for  Speaker 
Sweet  another  bill  asking  for  $1,000  for  +ke  preservation  of  the 
fort.* 

When  the  plot  is  properly  fenced,  cannon  and  piles  of  cannon 
balls  placed  at  suitable  points,  a liberty  pole  erected,  a marker 
placed  and  the  plot  otherwise  improved,  the  park  will  become 
the  center  of  great  popular  interest,  and  of  much  educational 
value,  and  many  people  will  be  drawn  to  this  locality.  It  will 
thus  become  an  inspiration  to  greater  patriotism  in  both  old  and 
young,  and  the  time-worn  earthworks  will  keep  alive  a reverent 
memory  of  the  brave  men  to  whose  valiant  deeds  the  beautiful 
Fort  Brewerton  Reservation  will  be  an  enduring  memorial. 

Only  the  small-souled  can  deny  Fort  Brewerton’s  claim  to  hav- 
ing been  a very  important  post  during  the  period  during  which  it 
was  garrisoned,  and  while  no  engagement  ever  took  place  there, 
j it  protects  the  frontier  from  being  passed  by  the  enemy,  was  used 
as  a shelter  for  passing  troops,  was  an  important  station  for  the 
storage  of  munitions  of  war,  and  its  erection  and  maintenance, 
so  much  desired  by  the  Six  Nations,  were  an  important  factor 
toward  keeping  them  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  Fort  Ontario  on  the  west  has  been  rebuilt 
three  times  since  it  was  first  constructed;  Fort  Stanwix  was  re- 
built once,  but  is  now  entirely  obliterated;  and  that  not  a trace 
remains  of  scarcely  any  of  the  other  forts  in  the  chain,  while 

* The  bill  died  in  committee.  The  bill  “ making  appropriations  for  con- 
struction,etc.,  passed  at  the  extraordinary  session  following  the  regular 
session  contained  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  Fort  Brewerton,  but  it  was 
| vetoed  by  Gov.  Glynn. 
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the  earthworks  of  Fort  Brewer  ton  remain  in  such  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  it  was  of  such  importance  while  it  was 
garrisoned;  no  patriotic  citizen  can  deny  the  propriety  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  aid  of  the  State  in  preserving  and  beauti- 
fying this  splendid  relic  of  the  early  days.* 

* The  writer  desires  to  extend  his  heartfelt  thanks  and  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  A.  U.  Emmons’  son,  Mr.  E.  N.  Emmons,  of  Knoxville,  Pa.,  who  for- 
merly resided  at  Brewerton  for  over  sixty  years,  for  many  of  the  items  of 
interest  in  the  above  article,  and  for  the  use  of  many  of  his  notes  and  reminis- 
cences, covering  a period  of  over  eighty  years. 
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THOMAS  WILLETT. 

First  Mayor  of  New  York. 


Dedication  of  Memorial  at  His  Grave  in  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  erection  of  two  memorials  during  the  past  year  in  honor 
of  Thomas  Willett,  first  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  one  at  his 
grave  in  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  one  in  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  has  drawn  attention  to  a long  forgotten  chapter  of  Colonial 
history.  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
has  co-operated  with  those  most  active  in  erecting  these  memorials 
by  verifying  the  inscription  upon  them  and  attending  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies. 

As  stated  in  our  last  Annual  Report  (pages  96-97)  Willett  is 
buried  in  an  old  cemetery  in  the  Village  of  Riverside,  in  the 
Town  of  East  Providence,  R.  I.  The  village  is  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  cemetery  is  near  the  head  of 
Bullock’s  Cove.  On  the  headstone  of  the  grave  is  the  inscription : 

1674 

Here  lyes  ye  Body 
of  ye  word  Thomas 
Willett  esqr  who  died 
august  ye  4th  in  ye  64th 
year  of  his  age  anno 

On  the  footstone  is  inscribed: 

WHO  WAS  THE 
FIRST  MAYOR 
OF  NEW  YORK 
& TWICE  DID 
SUSTAINE  Yt  PLACE 

For  a picture  of  the  headstone  and  footstone  above  described 
the  reader  is  referred  to  plate  31.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
inscriptions  differ  in  some  minor  respects  from  those  usually 
printed.  On  the  headstone  appears  the  word  “ lyes,”  not  “ lyeth  ” 
as  usually  printed.  The  final  “ s ” of  “ lyes  ” is  an  old-fashioned 
letter  much  like  an  “ f,”  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  “ Thomas.”  The 
word  “ worshipfull  ” is  abbreviated  to  “ Wor11,”  the  superior  letters 
“ 11  ” not  usually  being  printed.  The  “ 11  ” is  very  faint  on  the 
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headstone.  The  same  abbreviation  appears  on  the  footstone  of 
Mrs.  Willett’s  grave  which  states  that  she  was  daughter  to  the 
“ Wor11  John  Brown,  Esqr,  Deceased.”  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  next  to  the  last  word  on  the  Thomas  Willett  footstone  is  “ Y 
an  abbreviation  of  ff  that,”  and  is  not  “ Ye  ” as  usually  printed. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Carpenter,  on  page  428  following,  quoting  from 
the  parish  register  of  the  church  in  Barley,  Eng.,  gives  the  date 
of  Thomas  Willett’s  birth  as  1605,  while  the  headstone  at  Willett’s 
grave  (which  says  he  died  in  1674,  aged  64),  indicates  that  he  was 
born  in  1610,  we  have  made  a particular  examination  of  the 
Thomas  Willett  headstone  for  evidences  of  any  possible  alteration 
in  recutting. 

The  Willett  headstone  is  about  16  inches  wide  at  the  top,  14 
inches  wide  at  the  ground  level,  20  inches  high  above  the  ground, 
and  about  7 inches  thick.  The  face  of  the  stone  is  smooth;  the 
edges  rough  hewn ; the  back  rough  and  irregular.  The  incised  in- 
scription appears  to  have  been  deepened  by  recutting,  but  the  cutter 
evidently  overlooked  the  “ 11  ” in  the  abbreviation  of  “ Worship- 
full,”  for  those  letters  are  very  shallow.  This  is  important,  since  it 
indicates  that  if  the  4 in  “ 64th  ” had  originally  been  a 9,  there 
would  be  some  trace  of  the  9.  But  the  most  careful  examination 
fails  to  show  any  change  in  cutting  either  “ 1674”  or  “64th.” 
Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Mr.  Willett  was  born  in  1610, 
and  that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  quoted  the  birth  of  the  wrong  Thomas 
from  the  parish  register,  as  suggested  in  the  footnote  on  page  428. 

The  Thomas  Willett  footstone  is  about  13  inches  wide,  15  inches 
high,  and  from  2%  to  3%  inches  thick. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  18,  1913,  the  City  Club  of 
Yew  York  unveiled  at  the  grave  a large  boulder  of  Westerly 
granite  upon  which  was  carved  the  following  inscription : 

Thomas  Willett 
1610-1674 
First  Mayor 
of 

New  York 

Served  1665  and  1667. 

Erected  by  the 
City  Club  of  New  York. 

1913. 

Under  the  foregoing  in  large  capital  letters  is  the  word 
“ Willett.” 
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The  officers  of  the  City  Club  under  whose  auspices  the  memorial 
was  erected  are  as  follows  : 

President:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Strong. 

Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  William  G.  Choate,  Robert  W.  de 

Forest,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  George  L.  Rives,  and  Oswald  C. 

Villard. 

Treasurer : Mr.  Carl  L.  Schurz. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Robert  S.  Binkerd. 

Committee  Secretary:  Mr.  William  F.  Howes. 

Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker. 

The  Memorial  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  John  ITarsen 
Rhoades,  Chairman;  and  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Benton,  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Dean,  Mr.  Bertram  H.  Fancher,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Heydecker,  Mr. 
Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Mr.  William  Bowne  Parsons,  Mr.  Carl  S. 
Petrasch,  Rev.  John  Henri  Sattig,  Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman,  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Alexander  If.  Spencer,  Mr.  Charles  IT. 
Strong  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitman. 

There  was  a large  gathering  at  the  cemetery  for  the  exercises, 
many  being  present  from  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  George  Benedict , pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Riverside,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

Mr.  John  IJarsen  Rhoades,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  then 
explained  how  the  City  Club  came  to  be  interested  in  the  erection 
of  the  memorial.  He  said : 

“ It  seems  to  me  only  fitting  that  those  present  should  have  a 
brief  sketch  of  how  the  City  Club  of  New  York  became  interested 
in  this  memorial.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1911  when  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Strong,  President  of  the  City  Club,  was  called  to  this 
sequestered  spot.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  found  that 
the  grave  was  scarcely  known  to  New  York  men. 

“ He  discovered,  however,  that  two  members  of  the  City  Club 
had  interested  themselves  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Willett,  and 
through  private  subscription  had  raised  a fund  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a tablet  in  the  City  Hall.  I understand  that  this  tablet 
will  be  placed  there  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Strong  then  felt 
that  a more  permanent  marking  should  be  placed  over  the  grave 
! of  Thomas  Willett.  He  appointed  a committee,  called  the  Willett 
I Memorial  Committee,  to  endeavor  to  raise  subscriptions  looking 
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toward  a proper  memorial.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  such  a boulder  as  you  see  was  the  most  appropriate  way  of 
marking  the  grave,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  keeping  with  its  sur- 
roundings. This  money  was  raised  partly  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  underwriting,  and  I am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  total  amount  desired  has  been  obtained  from  members  of 
the  City  Club. 

“ Before  introducing  to  you  the  Chairman  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Charles  Strong,  President  of  the  City  Club,  I should  like 
just  a moment  of  your  time  that  I may  ask  you  to  realize  what 
this  occasion  means. 

“ Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  a man  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  people  of  New  York.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  this  little 
cemetery,  and  his  grave,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  has  been 
forgotten.  At  this  historic  moment  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  but 
paying  a deserved,  though  belated,  tribute  to  a quaint  and  fine 
character,  are  honoring  a faithful  servant,  and  should  feel  proud 
in  being  able  to  assist  in  these  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Strong,  President  of  the  Club,  was  then  pre- 
sented and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  said : 

“ In  August,  1674,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  buried  on  this  beautiful  knoll.  Over  his  grave  was  erected 
the  simple  slate  memorial  which  you  see.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1911,  at  the  time  of  a 
certain  chance  visit  to  this  spot  which  I made,  I venture  to  say 
that  not  over  one  hundred  people  out  of  the  five  millions  in  New 
York  City  knew  that  its  first  Mayor  was  buried  here,  or  even  what 
his  name  was.  To-day  there  is  general  knowledge  on  this  subject 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  I know  that  there  is  a wide-spread 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  this  celebration  is  here  taking  place. 

u When,  in  1911,  the  City  Club  of  New  York  first  looked  into 
this  matter,  its  Secretary  found  references  in  the  Providence 
Journal  and  other  newspapers  and  in  several  historical  addresses 
to  the  strange  neglect  of  New  York  in  respect  to  this  grave  and 
its  duty  as  a City.  We  knew  quite  well  what  the  views  of  Mayor 
Gaynor  of  New  York  would  be  if  he  were  asked  to  see  that  an 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  municipality  as  such,  that  he 
would  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  citizens  and  not  of  the  City 
to  provide  the  memorial.  We  were  in  entire  accord  with  the 
Mayor’s  views,  and  so  the  Committee  of  the  City  Club  made  an 
appeal  to  their  fellow  members  for  the  necessary  funds.  The 
fund  was  over-subscribed  by  members  of  the  Club  exclusively. 
What  you  see  to-day  is  solely  the  gift  of  the  Club.  The  City 
Club,  a non-partisan  organization  of  1,300  members,  is  keenly 
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sensitive  that  New  York  and  New  Yorkers  should  do  what  all 
right-minded  men  everywhere  think  they  should  do. 

“ I must  leave  to  others  the  pleasant  duty  of  speaking  of 
Thomas  Willett,  the  man  and  the  Mayor.  I am  interested  in  a 
few  personal  things  I have  learned  of  him  and  his. 

“ I find  this  first  Mayor  of  New  York  City  had  great  success 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  the  Narragansett  and  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. This  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  varying  degrees  of  success 
that  the  New  York  City  Mayors  of  the  last  one  hundred  years 
have  had  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  the  Tammany  Tribe.  On 
one  occasion,  Willett  was  the  agent  of  Plymouth  Colony  in 
Maine,  and  the  Penobscot  Indians  decided  to  go  to  his  camp  and 
kill  him.  As  the  Indians  stole  into  the  cabin,  Willett  sat  before 
the  fire  reading  the  Holy  Bible.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  lifted 
tomahawks,  gave  no  sign  of  concern  whatever,  and  went  on  read- 
ing the  Bible.  The  Indians  stood  still  for  a moment  and  then 
filed  out  one  after  another  without  striking  a blow.  If  I have 
an  opportunity  I shall  recommend  this  course  to  the  next  Mayor 
| of  New  York,  in  case  of  a Tammany  attack. 

“ Willett  had  one  daughter,  who  married  the  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
a son  to  the  distinguished  J ohn  Eliot,  ‘ apostle  of  the  Indians  9 
and  translator  of  the  Indian  Bible.  Willett  had  another  daugh- 
ter, from  whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  descended.  It  is 
fairly  well  established  that  Marinus  Willett,  also  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  his  grandson.  His  youngest  daughter 
was  so  much  beloved  by  her  husband,  John  Saffin,  that  he  talked 
about  her  constantly.  After  her  death  he  married  again,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  married  again,  but  he  still  kept 
on  talking  about  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Willett.  He 
spoke  about  her  so  much  that  his  third  wife  finally  divorced  him 
on  that  account.  John  Saffin  was  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  Hear  him  as  he  tells  of  his  great  loss 
at  the  death  of  his  wife : 

“‘And  now,  alas;  there  lyes  interred  in  one  Tombe  att  the  higher  end  of 
! the  Upper  Burying  place  in  Boston,  my  Dear  wife  Martha  Saffin  and  five  of 
the  eight  sons  she  bare  unto  mee.’ 

“ ‘ Her  fortieth  year  she  saw,  but  did  not  fill  it, 

This  noble  daughter  of  re-nown-ed  Willett/ 

“ We  also  read  that  Mrs.  Saffin’s  illness  began  with  a fainting 
fit  as  she  was  going  to  meeting  with  her  maid,  and  the  records  of 
Plymouth  state  that  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Eddy,  was 
brought  before  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  charged  with  travel- 
ing on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Mrs.  Eddy  made  defense  by  stating  that 
she  had  been  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Saffin,  who  was  nigh  unto  death 
and  anxiously  desired  to  see  her.  The  Governor  said  this  was 
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not  a sufficient  excuse  for  breaking  the  Lord’s  Hay  and  admin-  i 
istered  to  her  a reprimand,  but  remitted  the  customary  fine.  We 
are  not  told  what  the  first  Mayor  of  Hew  York  thought  of  this  j 
punishment,  hut  we  can  imagine  what  he  thought  when  we  realize 
that  even  in  his  day  Hew  York  was  a cosmopolitan  city,  at  least  | 
eighteen  languages  were  spoken  in  the  city,  and  that  doubtless  its 
inhabitants  knew  the  meaning  of  a Continental  Sunday. 

“As  I look  out  over  the  faces  in  this  great  audience,  and  per- 
ceive that  pride  in  the  possession  of  the  grave  of  this  distin- 
guished man  is  written  in  every  countenance,  and  look  over  this 
beautiful  cemetery  and  observe  the  care  with  which  it  is  main- 
tained, I am  very  certain  that  the  City  Club  of  Hew  York  is 
committing  the  care  of  this  Memorial  into  no  unsafe  hands.  I j 
ask  the  Hon.  Allston  E.  Thorpe,  President  of  the  Town  Council 
of  East  Providence,  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  town  this  memorial 
and  to  provide  for  its  constant  care.” 

The  Hon.  Allston  E.  Thorpe,  President  of  the  Town  Council, 
responded  as  follows  : 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  City  Club,  and  whoever  may 
be  gathered  here  to  honor  Thomas  Willett  : 

“ Without  encroaching  on  the  subject  to  be  treated  by  the 
eminent  gentlemen,  learned  in  history,  whose  addresses  are  to 
follow,  and  before  performing  the  duty  which,  ex  officio,  devolves  ■ 
upon  me,  namely,  the  acceptance  of  this  beautiful  and  fitting 
memorial,  I beg  leave  to  express  thoughts  which  occur  to  me  when 
I view  the  changes  in  times  and  conditions,  the  evolution,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  country  and  its  people,  leading  up  to  this  event. 

“About  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  a time  when 
England  was  suffering  from  civil  and  religious  turmoil,  our  hero  i 
was  born,  one  of  the  eighteen  children  of  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  certainly  did  not  come  into  the  world 
with  a golden  spoon  in  his  mouth  — good  clergymen  proverbially 
lack  wealth  — and  we  are  told  of  Hr.  Andrew  Willett’s  charity 
and  sacrifices  to  the  poor  of  his  parish. 

“At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Thomas  was  deprived  of  his  father. 
Then  began  the  development  of  those  characteristics  which  ren-  ! 
dered  him  so  valuable  to  the  new  world  — refinement,  ability, 
perseverance,  and  ambition.  He  finished  his  college  education, 
crossed  over  to  Holland,  perfected  himself  in  the  Hutch  language,  ; 
acquired  their  habits  of  thrift  and  frugality,  also  their  trading 
instinct,  all  afterward  prominent  factors  in  his  achievements. 

“ Landing  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1632,  in  less  than  a year  he 
became  a freeman,  and  for  many  years  was  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Colonies.  He  held  military  and  civic  positions,  and  * 
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at  the  same  time  bravely  carried  on  the  struggle  for  existence. 
In  those  days  public  men  were  not  paid  large  salaries.  We  are 
told  even  the  ministers  had  their  farms  and  labored  six  days  of 
the  week  like  their  flocks.  He  tilled  the  farm  where  we  now 
stand,  his  beautiful  ‘ Swanzy 7 home,  built  ships,  traded  from 
Maine  to  Albany,  and  in  every  way  bestirred  himself  to  secure 
an  honest  living  for  Mary  Brown  Willett  and  the  thirteen  chil- 
i dren  who  graced  their  union. 

“ With  Governor  Winthrop,  Captain  Willett  persuaded  that 
i doughty  warrior,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  as  the  Dutch  Colony  was  called,  to  surrender  without 
battle.  He  visited  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  made  favorable 
treaties  with  them.  In  1665  when,  under  the  charter  granted  to 
the  City  of  New  York,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a Mayor, 
Thomas  Willett  was  selected,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
him  a proper  choice,  for  later  he  again  held  that  high  office,  and 
| many  others. 

“ The  end  came  in  1674.  He  was  buried  without  pomp,  his 
grave  marked  by  the  simple  headstone  of  slate  which  you  see 
before  you,  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  his  times. 

“ The  African  in  his  native  land  gives  no  thought  to  the  mor- 
row. Each  day  as  he  rises  he  finds  his  food  growing,  ready  for 
him.  Hence  the  improvidence  of  the  race  when  transplanted, 
a trait  which  generation  after  generation  has  been  unable  to 
eradicate. 

“ But  Willett’s  fellows  were  bred  in  a sterner  clime,  and  came 
to  one  still  sterner,  where  the  little  squirrel  born  in  the  balmy 
spring  yet  by  instinct  is  warned  to  lay  up  a hoard  against  the 
winter  he  has  never  seen. 

“ The  colonists  were  busy  providing  necessaries.  Early  they 
established  schools  and  later  colleges.  But  it  was  only  after  men 
began  to  acquire  competencies,  when  the  wolf  was  safely  driven 
from  the  door,  that  they  hearkened  to  their  impulse  for  things 
that  were  not  to  be  measured  merely  in  dollars  and  cents.  They 
gave  time  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  history,  the  arts  and 
sciences.  And  as  the  various  chairs  have  been  established  in  our 
universities,  we  can  trace  the  growth  in  the  riches  of  our  country, 
and  the  yielding  of  our  people  to  the  more  refining  influences  of 
life.  Expeditions  were  financed  to  the  north  pole,  the  south  pole, 
to  dig  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  And  in  all  ways  they 
sought  to  increase  the  scope  of  human  knowledge. 

“Attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a history. 
Local  historical  societies  were  founded  in  the  older  parts  of  our 
country.  But  it  was  not  until  an  impetus  was  given  by  our  civil 
war,  as  the  numerous  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monuments  attest,  that 
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we  began  to  commemorate  the  deeds  and  mark  the  resting  places 
of  our  departed  heroes.  The  latest  instance  of  our  recognition  of 
worthy  men  and  deeds  has  been  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  his  brave  men,  amid  the  scenes  of  their 
exploits  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

“ While  millionaire  vies  with  millionaire  in  the  splendor  of 
sarcophagus  and  mausoleum,  rivalling  the  ancients,  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Willett,  Hew  York’s  first  Mayor,  is  appro- 
priate. This  granite  boulder,  rough  and  unpolished,  except  the 
panel  bearing  the  inscription,  is  typical  of  the  unostentatious  man 
we  are  gathered  together  to  honor,  and  emblematic  of  the  rugged 
path  he  trod  accomplishing  the  deeds  which  command  our 
admiration. 

“ Representing  the  Town  Council  of  East  Providence  and 
thereby  the  town’s  people,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  assure  the 
City  Club  of  Hew  York  that  East  Providence  is  proud  that 
Thomas  Willett,  in  spite  of  all  the  allurements  and  advantages 
of  the  many  ports  he  visited  in  his  role  of  public  man,  ship- 
builder, mariner  and  trader,  still  held  to  his  first  farm,  the  fertile 
fields  about  us,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  that  he  be  buried  here. 
Proud  we  are  of  the  monument  and  we  will  cherish  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.” 

In  introducing  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  White,  to  unveil  the  monument, 
President  Strong  said: 

“ On  a certain  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  when  I hap- 
pened to  be  a guest  of  one  of  your  fellow  townswomen,  she  said 
to  me : ‘ If  you  will  come  across  the  pasture,  I will  show  you  the 
neglected  grave  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Hew^  York  City.’  I replied 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  went  sceptically  along  with 
her.  There  I found  that  what  she  said  was  true.  From  that 
moment  to  this,  the  City  Club  Committee  has  relied  upon  her  to 
advise  it  in  every  way  in  regard  to  the  design,  construction  and  the 
placing  of  the  Memorial,  and  all  the  preliminaries  for  these  exer- 
cises. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  it 
would  have  been  well-nigh,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  have  exe- 
cuted this  mission.  I think  we  may  consider  her  the  good  angel 
of  this  fine  enterprise.  I ask  her  to  unveil  the  monument.” 

Mrs.  Lewis  B.  White , of  Riverside,  R.  I.,  then  unveiled  the 
monument  which  was  covered  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
the  flag  of  the  City  Club  of  Hew  York,  and  the  official  flag  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hew  York,  loaned  to  the  Club  for  this 
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Professor  Wilfred  H.  Munro , President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  dwelt  largely  upon 
Willett’s  personality  and  activities  in  and  around  Swanzey,  then 
a part  of  Massachusetts,  but  which  afterwards  became  Rhode 
Island  territory.  He  said,  in  part: 

“ The  last  speaker  has  well  said  that  Thomas  Willett’s  lot  was 
cast  in  stirring  times.  Born  in  the  year  in  which  Henry  IV  of 
France  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  Ravaillac,  he  lived  through 
that  ‘ Thirty  Years’  War  ’ which  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
he  saw  the  English  power  firmly  established  upon  the  North 
American  continent.  In  New  England  conditions  were  compara- 
tively peaceful.  The  wise  and  statesmanlike  Massasoit  ruled  over 
the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  and  ‘ Philip’s  War’  did  not  set  the 
land  aflame  until  a year  after  his  death. 

“ James  the  First,  ‘ the  wisest  fool  in  Europe,’  sat  upon  the 
English  throne  in  the  year  of  Willett’s  birth.  He  saw  the  de- 
thronement of  James’  son  Charles,  and  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs 
of  that  mightiest  of  Englishmen,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Like  other 
Englishmen  he  acquiesced  in  the  movement  which  seated  in  the 
chair  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  man  ‘ who  never  said  a foolish 
thing  and  never  did  a wise  one,’  Charles  the  Second.  Across  the 
English  Channel  Richelieu,  mightiest  of  all  French  Ministers, 
made  his  weak  monarch  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe, 
while  he  allowed  him  to  be  the  second  man  in  France,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  triumphant  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV. 

“ When,  after  some  years  spent  in  Holland,  Willett  came  to 
New  England,  his  unusual  abilities  were  at  once  recognized.  He 
succeeded  Miles  Standish  in  the  command  of  the  ‘ Army  ’ of 
Plymouth  Colony;  he  married  the  daughter  of  John  Brown,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  colonists.  Because  of  his  executive 
ability  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  many  important  ex- 
peditions. Because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Dutch  language, 
manners  and  customs  he  was  sent  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan  to 
act  as  ‘ Peacemaker,’  and  eventually  to  become  the  first  Mayor  of 
New  York. 

“ Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  came  hack  to  Riverside  to  better 
his  condition.  The  City  which  seems  likely  to  become  in  another 
generation  the  most  populous  metropolis  in  the  world,  and  which 
is  even  now  the  greatest  seaport  in  the  world,  was  then  but  an 
insignificant  Dutch  village.  The  great  commercial  centers  were 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  commerce  of  Narragansett  Bay 
was  at  that  time  more  important  than  that  carried  on  from  the 
Island  of  Manhattan. 
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“ When  he  left  Hew  York  for  Riverside,  Willett  unquestion- 
ably came  by  water.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  firmly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  safer  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  Hell  Gate  than  to  travel  over  the  ‘ Hew  Haven  Road.’ 
Also,  he  must  have  come  by  sloop,  because  the  schooner  had  not 
then  been  invented.  As  he  sailed  into  Harragansett  Bay  he  must 
have  seen  well-wooded  shores  on  both  sides ; for  Rhode  Island 
abounded  in  forests  until  the  British  occupation  of  Hewport  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  He  did  not  see  the  ‘ Old  Stone 
Tower  ’ at  Hewport,  for  Governor  Benedict  Arnold  had  not  yet 
erected  the  structure  which  he  specifies  in  his  will  as  ‘ my  stone- 
built  windmill.’ 

“ Here  on  these  lands,  where  to-day  we  dedicate  his  monument, 
Willett  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  was  no  ‘ race  suicide  ’ 
in  the  Willett  family,  or  in  the  Brown  family  from  whence  he 
took  his  wife.  I believe  that  Mary  Brown  bore  to  him  thirteen 
children.  His  son  Edward  was  the  father  of  the  same  number, 
and  a son  of  that  son  equalled  his  father’s  record.  The  Willett 
and  Brown  descendants  are  still  very  numerous  in  this  region, 
though  the  larger  proportion  are  scattered  through  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  I had  intended  to  speak  of  the  life  of  onr 
colonial  ancestors,  hut  my  time  is  up. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Historical  Society  let  me  thank  the  City 
Club  for  assuming  a task  which  that  Society  had  considered,  and 
for  rearing  a monument  much  more  imposing  and  enduring  than 
any  we  had  planned.” 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Gainer , Mayor  of  Providence,  who  spoke 
next,  said: 

“ I highly  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  of  the  City  Club,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Mayor  of  the  great  City  of  Hew 
York.  I congratulate  the  members  of  the  City  Club  on  the  public 
spirit  and  civic  pride  which  their  visit  to  Riverside  bespeaks.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  graves  of  men  whose  activities  in  the 
flesh  meant  much  to  the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  long 
neglected  and  unmarked.  That  this  is  so  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  very  often  such  neglect  permits  the  fading  into  the  mists  of 
oblivion  of  much  that  would  prove  useful  and  valuable  to  future 
generations. 

“ Lives  spent  in  public  service  should  not  be  forgotten.  Public 
service,  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  not  a profitable  avocation. 
The  public  rarely  compensates  faithful  and  efficient  employees  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  This  fact  is  universally  recog- 
nized. But  it  is  equally  well  established  that  the  faithful  public 
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official  lias  a right  to  expect  this  deficiency  in  monetary  compen- 
sation to  be  made  up  to  him  in  public  appreciation,  respect  and 
gratitude.  If  this  were  not  so,  public  office  would  have  little  at- 
traction to  the  honest  citizen. 

“ The  object  of  this  meeting  to-day,  namely,  the  unveiling  of  a 
boulder  in  memory  of  New  York’s  first  Chief  Executive,  is  a 
most  worthy  one.  His  life  and  deeds  here  in  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  position  which  he  held  in  your  City,  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  men  whose  memories  ought  to  live.  We  of  New 
England  feel  proud  that  New  England  was  able  to  furnish  to  the 
great  City  of  New  York  its  first  Mayor.  We  are  proud  that  he 
met  the  trust  reposed  in  him  so  successfully.  As  Mayor  of  the 
Capital  City  of  Rhode  Island  I deem  it  a privilege  to  assist  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  such  a man.” 

Mr.  Joshua  Eddy  Crane , Historiographer  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society,  representing  Massachusetts  at  the  exercises, 
said : 

In  response  to  your  recognition  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  on  this  interesting  occasion,  I beg  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  this  Society,  our  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  City  Club  of  New  York  upon  their  dedication  of  a monu- 
ment in  memory  of  Thomas  Willett. 

“ The  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  whose 
scope  of  work  includes  the  commemoration  of  the  deeds  of  those 
who  were  identified  with  the  settlement  and  expansion  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  are  more  than  casually  interested  in 
your  undertaking  and  have  appreciated  your  invitation  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion. 

“ In  the  line  of  distinguished  lineage  and  blessed  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a scholastic  training,  Thomas  Willett  was  associated 
with  the  Leyden  Congregation  in  Holland,  and  his  name  was  hon- 
ored in  the  lives  of  descendants  in  military,  political  and  civil 
stations. 

“ Becoming  a freeman  of  the  Colony  in  1633,  and  happily 
united  in  marriage  with  a family  identified  with  its  prosperity,  he 
early  manifested  abilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  arduous 
tasks,  and  entered  upon  a career  of  conspicuous  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  Colonies,  which  ended  with  his  death. 

“ Engaged  in  public  and  private  enterprise,  he  was  influential 
as  an  agent  of  the  Colony  in  the  development  of  trade  not  only  at 
the  Kennebec,  but  in  the  wilderness  of  Fort  Orange,  and  was  thus 
employed  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic  relations  of  its 
peoples.  He  accumulated  a large  estate  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  handholders  of  the  Colony. 

14 
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“As  a successor  of  Captain  Standish  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary company  at  Plymouth,  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  War, 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  Governor’s  assistants  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Plymouth,  Thomas  Willett  was  widely  associated 
with  the  Deputies  of  the  Colony,  and  contributed  ably  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  peace  and  order.  In  the  extension  of  the  lands 
of  the  Colony  he  was  especially  useful.  As  an  inhabitant  of 
Behoboth  he  was  empowered  by  the  Court  to  purchase  of  Wam- 
sutta  a large  tract  of  land  called  the  ‘ North  Purchase/  now  At- 
tleboro and  Cumberland,  and  lie  was  also  an  original  purchaser 
of  Taunton  North  Purchase,  now  embracing  the  townships  of 
Norton,  Mansfield  and  Easton.  His  name  was  also  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  original  inhabitants  of  Swansea  in  1667. 

“ The  long-continued  residence  of  Thomas  Willett  within  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  identified  with  its  struggles  and  vicissitudes, 
was  naturally  in  unison  with  the  record  of  his  honorable  career 
and  service  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York,  and  his  accom- 
plished work  is  now  happily  remembered  by  the  representatives 
of  a grateful  people.  In  later  years,  as  a commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  him  with  Governor  Winthrop 
in  the  peaceful  capture  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  demonstrated  his 
fitness  as  an  organizer  and  the  temper  of  a statesman,  and  with 
his  linguistic  abilities,  illustrated  in  his  labor  as  an  interpreter 
among  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch,  accomplished  a work  of  unique 
value  to  the  colonists,  which  this  memorial  justly  commemorates. 

“ The  Old  Colony  Historical  Association  entertains  the  highest 
appreciation  of  this  graceful  act  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  in 
raising  this  memorial.” 

The  Hon.  George  McAneny , President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  former  President  of  the  City  Club,  was  the  last  speaker. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  a verbatim  copy  of  his  address.  He 
said,  in  part : 

“ As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  records,  Thomas  Willett’s 
management  of  the  business  of  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  in  every  way  creditable.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
beginning  of  English  rule  was  made  without  any  of  the  scandals 
which  too  often  in  later  years  have  soiled  the  City’s  fame.  Wil- 
lett came  of  good  stock,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of  his 
ancestry.  There  appears  to  have  been  none  of  the  politician  or 
demagogue  about  him.  He  simply  did  the  task  set  before  him, 
whatever  it  was,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  without  ‘ fuss  or 
feathers.’ 
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“ When  I say  that  he  displayed  none  of  the  traits  of  the  ‘ poli- 
tician/ I nse  that  term  in  the  modern  sense  of  bargainer  and  op- 
portunist. Perhaps  we  should  not  sanction  such  a use  of  it,  but, 
whether  we  will  or  not  that  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  word 
by  the  average  citizen.  In  the  higher  sense,  our  first  Mayor  must 
have  been  a very  able  politician  and  diplomat ; for  it  is  recorded 
that,  in  company  with  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  he 
called  upon  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  persuaded  that  fiery  character 
to  consent  to  surrender  New  York  to  the  English  without  a strug- 
gle. We  know  enough  of  Stuyvesant  to  know  that  this  must  have 
been  a bitter  pill  for  him  to  swallow.  But  the  two  visitors  showed 
him  the  uselessness  of  resistance  so  conclusively  that  he  gave  in. 
In  that  interview,  Willett  must  have  displayed  some  of  those  same 
qualities  of  patience  and  persuasion  that  his  successors  in  the  N ew 
York  City  government  needed  not  long  ago  when  they  bearded  the 
so-called  i traction  kings  ’ and  forced  them  into  a fair  contract  for 
subway  construction. 

“ We  hear  a great  deal  these  days  of  New  York’s  being  a ‘ melt- 
ing pot  ’ for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  reflect  that  our  first  Mayor,  ■ though 
he  was  born  in  England  of  English  parents,  himself  personified 
the  application  of  mixed  national  traditions  and  training  to  the 
life  of  the  City  ? Eor  he  was  an  Englishman,  a Dutchman  and  a 
New  Englander,  all  in  one.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1610 ; in 
1629  we  find  him  in  Holland,  where  he  became  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Dutch  language  and  Dutch  customs;  and  in  1632  he 
came  to  the  Colony  of  Plymouth. 

“ I need  not  take  your  time  now  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
career  of  Thomas  Willett.  Most  of  you  are  doubtless  already  ac- 
quainted with  his  history.  He  was  a scholar,  a farmer,  a trader, 
and  a thoroughly  good  citizen.  We  are  not  surprised  that,  in 
those  times  when  all  the  world  was  fighting  or  fearful  of  having 
to  fight,  he  was  a military  man  as  well.  He  was  a Captain  in  the 
military  force  at  Plymouth;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
good  captain,  too. 

“ Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  our  mag- 
nificent City  of  to-day  was  little  more  than  a village.  No  matter 
how  often  we  have  been  told  of  that  time,  it  is  never  tiresome  to 
reflect  upon  the  wonderful  transformation  that  has  taken  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Little  did  those  progenitors  of  ours 
realize  what  a vast  importance  every  move  of  theirs  possessed, 
with  reference  to  the  future  — how  much  the  destiny  of  millions 
of  people  might  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  some  negotiations 
with  the  Indians  or  with  the  members  of  other  colonies. 
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“ When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  decided  to  make  a 
grant  — in  the  high-handed  way  that  prevailed  in  that  age — of 
Hew  England  and  of  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut  River 
and  Delaware  Bay  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  How,  Hew 
Amsterdam  was  included  in  this  territory  between  the  Connecticut 
River  and  Delaware  Bay,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  naturally  enough, 
thought  he  had  a good  right  to  retain  it  for  the  Dutch.  We  can 
imagine  his  ire  when  he  was  informed  that  the  English  King  had 
sent  three  ships  and  six  hundred  men  to  take  possession.  The  in- 
formation came  to  him  through  Willett  himself,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Dutchmen.  Stuyvesant  urged  his  people 
to  make  immediate  preparations  for  resistance,  hut  the  cooler 
heads  among  his  advisers  were  against  it. 

“ The  English  force  arrived  in  August,  1664,  in  command  of 
Colonel  Richard  Hicolls.  This  soldier  had  been  wise  enough  to 
pick  up  at  Boston  Governor  Winthrop  and  Captain  Willett,  and 
when  they  sailed  into  the  harbor  these  two  men  were  sent  to  in- 
terview Governor  Stuyvesant.  Washington  Irving  has  given  us  a 
description  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  Dutch  leader’s  wrath.  But 
his  wrath  came  to  naught;  the  Dutch  capitulated,  and  Hew  Am- 
sterdam became  Hew  York. 

“ By  the  time  this  coup  was  accomplished,  Colonel  Hicolls  had 
become  powerfully  impressed  with  Captain  Willett’s  ability,  and 
dispatched  him  to  Albany  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
Here  again  the  Captain’s  skill  in  negotiation  came  into  play,  and 
he  made  with  the  redskins  an  agreement  that  won  him  enthusiastic 
compliments  when  he  returned. 

“ Under  the  charter  granted  to  the  City  of  Hew  York  in  June, 
1665,  Colonel  Hicolls  appointed  Captain  Willett  Mayor.  His 
term  lasted  a year;  he  became  Alderman,  and  then  in  one  more 
year  he  was  chosen  Mayor  again.  Until  about  1670  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  City.  To  use  the  words  of  Daniel 
Hoagland  Carpenter,  in  an  address  in  1898,  our  first  Mayor  was 
active  ‘ as  a busy  merchant,  councillor,  Commissioner  of  Admiral- 
ty, interperter  for  both  Indians  and  Dutch,  arbitrator  and  peace- 
maker.’ He  returned  to  Hew  England  and  died  in  1674. 

“ This  memorial  to  Mayor  Willett  is  erected  by  certain  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Hew  York,  all  members  of  the  City  Club.  It 
will  stand  as  an  enduring  expression  of  that  reverence  in  which 
his  memory  is  held  by  all  those  people  of  our  great  City  who  still 
take  pride  in  the  contemplation  of  its  history  and  traditions.” 

The  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Citizen’s  Historical  Association,  presented  to  the  City  Club  sev- 
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eral  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  this  section  of  Rhode  Island, 
together  with  a brick  from  the  old  Willett  chimney,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Willett  homestead  before  that  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  early  ’90’s.  Subesquently,  Col.  Anthony  Dyer 
erected  a house  around  the  old  chimney  which  is  still  standing  in 
good  condition. 

The  Rev.  John  Teacher , Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  church 
of  Riverside,  R.  I.,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
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II. 

ERECTION  OF  TABLET  IN  NEW  YOKE  CITY  HALL. 

In  his  opening  address,  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages,  Mr. 
Rhoades  of  the  City  Club  referred  to  the  activity  of  two  members 
of  the  Club  in  raising  by  subscription  the  funds  necessary  for 
placing  a tablet  to  Willett’s  memory  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Benton  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Spencer.  The  tablet,  which  was  presented  to  the  City  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1913,  bears  the  following  inscription: 

MDCX  Thomas  Willett  MDCLXXIV 

The  First  Mayor  of  New  York 
Under  a Patent  granted  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  he 
was  appointed  in  1665  for  a one  year  term  by 
Governor  Richard  Nicolls  and  served  a second  term  in  1667 

The  inscription  is  surrounded  by  an  artistic  grapevine  border, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  at  the  top,  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  City 
of  New  York  at  the  time  of  Mayor  Willett’s  service  as  Mayor. 
The  joint  efforts  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
tablet  failed  to  find  any  authentic  portrait  of  the  Mayor. 

The  tablet  is  erected  on  the  south  wall  of  the  west  corridor  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  near  the  Mayor’s  office. 

The  tablet  was  presented  to  the  City  by  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Spencer,  Chairman,  in  the  following  letter: 

No.  200  West  Eifty-seventh  Street, 

New  York  City, 

Nov.  14th,  1913. 

Hon.  Ardolph  L Kline , Mayor , 

City  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Sir: 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1910  the  late  Mayor  Gay- 
nor  had  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  grave  of  Thomas 
Willett,  first  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  had 
been  left  in  comparative  obscurity  and  entirely  unmarked  by  any 
appropriate  monument.  Neither  was  there  any  portrait  of  Thomas 
Willett  or  any  inscription  referring  to  him  to  be  found  in  the 
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City  Hall,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  most  subsequent  Mayors  of 
New  York. 

A committee  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Gay  nor  to  look  into  this 
matter  and  to  institute  some  means  of  commemoration  appropriate 
to  the  incumbency  of  Mayor  Willett.  It  was  at  first  suggested 
that  a portrait  of  Mr.  Willett  would  be  the  most  desirable  memento 
if  such  could  be  obtained.  Effort  was  then  made  by  means  of 
newspaper  publicity,  personal  correspondence,  etc.,  extending  over 
the  United  States  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  especially  Hol- 
land, where  Mr.  Willett  lived  several  years,  in  the  hope  that  a 
painting  either  in  full  size  or  miniature  might  be  found  from 
Avhich  a copy  could  be  taken  to  be  hung  in  the  City  Hall. 

This  quest,  however,  proved  unavailing  as  no  picture  of  any 
kind  was  brought  to  light  and  it  was  then  decided  to  erect  in  the 
City  Hall  a commemorative  tablet.  After  a long  delay,  owing 
principally  to  the  repairs  then  in  operation  upon  the  City  Hall, 
this  tablet  has  now  been  set  in  place  and  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to 
present  the  same  to  the  City  of  New  York  as  represented  by  your 
Honorable  self. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  adage  “ Tempus  fugit”  that  we  should  be 
but  just  turning  away  from  the  obsequies  of  the  last  elected  Mayor 
of  this  City  to  the  act  of  indicating  our  interest  in  its  first  Mayor, 
after  a lapse  of  two  and  a half  centuries.  Let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
backward  for  a moment  to  that  epochal  year  in  the  bistory  of  our 
City,  1664,  which  saw  Governor  Richard  Nicolls  approaching  the 
Harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  with  his  fleet  of  little  vessels  carrying 
in  all  some  sixty-two  guns  and  demanding  and  obtaining  in  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Second  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  Island 
of  Manhattan  and  its  dependent  territory.  We  are  reminded  of 
that  most  dramatic  scene  in  the  Council  Chamber  within  the  Fort 
whereat  Nicolls’  letter  of  demand  was  read  to  the  assembled 
Schepens,  the  climax  of  which  was  reached  when  that  choleric  old 
war-horse,  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  his  unrestrained  indig- 
nation seized  and  tore  Nicolls’  letters  into  pieces.  Directly  after, 
however,  as  you  will  recall,  calmer  thoughts  prevailed,  the  tom 
fragments  of  the  letter  were  gathered  up  and  pasted  together,  and 
the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  was  sensibly  and  gracefully  handed 
over  to  the  English. 

Governor  Nicolls,  by  all  accounts,  must  have  been  an  especially 
wise  and  self-controlled  executive,  but  I will  not  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  that  day  any  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a little  before 
this  period  a man  had  come  from  Holland  and  settled  in  Ply- 
mouth. He  had  become  a land  owner  and  a man  of  consequence 
in  that  Colony.  He  had  gained  property  also  in  New  Amsterdam. 
He  spoke  the  English,  Dutch  and  French  languages  and  not  im- 
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probably  some  of  the  Indian  dialects.  He  seems  to  have  been 
gifted  with  an  equable  temperament  and  a highly  developed 
diplomatic  faculty.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  on  various  oc- 
casions he  became  the  emissary  and  peace-maker  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  and  also  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish. By  reason  of  his  travels  back  and  forth  and  his  much  inter- 
course with  the  Colonists  both  of  Hew  England  and  Hew  Amster- 
dam he  had  indeed  become  persona  grata  to  an  exceptional  extent 
to  both  English  and  Dutch  settlers.  This  man  was  Thomas  Wil- 
lett. 

When  Governor  Hicolls  in  his  far-sighted  wisdom  sought  to  es- 
tablish such  a government  in  Hew  Amsterdam  as  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  English  system  and  at  the  same  time  placate  and 
enlist  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  heretofore 
been  in  power,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  se- 
lected Thomas  Willett,  a man  of  whom  Cartright  had  written  “ I 
believe  him  a very  honest  and  able  gentleman  and  that  he  will 
serve  you  both  for  a Mayor  and  a Counsellor,”  to  head  the  first 
City  Government  of  the  new  Province,  a government  which  in 
accordance  with  English  custom  should  consist  of  a Mayor,  a 
Sheriff  and  a Board  of  Aldermen  ? 

That  Willett  performed  the  duty  of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  superiors,  Governor  Hicolls  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  well 
as  to  the  comfort  and  approval  of  the  citizens  of  Manhattan  seems 
not  to  have  been  questioned  in  the  least.  His  appointment  as 
Mayor  was  named  to  extend  from  June  12th,  1665,  to  June  12th, 
1666.  After  the  expiration  of  the  latter  date  he  became  an  Al- 
derman for  the  ensuing  year  and  then  again  in  1667  was  reap- 
pointed Mayor  and  thus  served  for  a second  time  the  then  cus- 
tomary term  of  one  year.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  village  of 
East  Providence  where  he  had  been  granted  a considerable  estate 
and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1674.  At  the  scene  of  his 
grave  the  City  Club  of  Hew  York  has  recently  erected  a tomb- 
stone in  the  shape  of  a huge  granite  boulder  containing  a proper 
inscription. 

The  tablet  in  the  City  Hall  lias  been  provided  mainly  through 
funds  contributed  and  procured  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Benton,  him- 
self a lineal  descendant  of  Mayor  Willett,  and  we  are  under  ob- 
ligation also  to  Mr.  B.  T.  H.  Halsey,  until  recently  a member  of 
the  Art  Commission,  and  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary 
of  the  Art  Commission,  for  their  interest  and  attention  in  the  se- 
lection and  placing  of  the  tablet,  and  we  are  especially  indebted 
to  the  Artist- Architect,  Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  whose  latest  monument 
is  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  for  the  design  of  the 
tablet,  he  having  generously  contributed  his  service  and  talent 
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hereto.  Also  there  should  not  he  forgotten  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Warner  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  call  Mayor  Gavnor’s  attention  to  this  matter. 

And  so,  Sir,  I beg  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  named  and  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund,  by  means  of  which 
it  has  been  procured,  to  offer  this  tablet,  a tribute  of  respect  to 
Captain  Thomas  Willett,  First  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Respectfully, 

Alexander  H.  Spencer, 

Chairman. 
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III. 

ADDRESS  BY  DANIEL  HOAGLAND  CARPENTER. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hoagland 
Carpenter  on  April  22,  1899,  before  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Society  at  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  address,  while  repeating  some  of  the  biographical  details 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  contains  so  many  other  refer- 
ences to  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  that  we  reproduce  it  here- 
with. It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  his  dates  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  Mr.  Warner  in  the  succeeding  paper.  These  we  have 
not  attempted  to  reconcile,  presenting  the  statements  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  authors.  Following  is  Mr.  Carpenter’s 
address : ; j - . ' I j : •'  j j 

“ There  are  some  names  so  indelibly  cut  in  ‘ History’s  Monu- 
ment ’ that  they  will  endure  to  all  time.  ‘ Old  Mortality  ’ freshens 
up  every  show  of  decay  in  the  lettering  and  every  generation  re- 
news the  text.  Such  a name  is  that  of  Thomas  Willett. 

“ The  student  of  heredity  notes  that  { The  better  the  ancestor, 
the  better  the  descendant,’—  and  that  rule  meets  with  no  excep- 
tion as  we  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  our  article.  The 
grandfather  of  Thomas  Willett,  who  also  bore  the  same  name,  was 
born  in  the  year  1510,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  and  while  Henry  VIII  was  on  the  throne  of  England. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a native  of  Reading  in  Berkshire.  His 
early  years  were  spent  at  school  teaching,  and  a little  later  he  be- 
came tutor  to  Prince  Edward  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  also 
Sub- Almoner  and  Chaplain  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Cox  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Ely. 

“ After  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI,  on  the  ascension  to  the 
throne  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  forced  for  his  conscience  to  for- 
sake his  first  promotion  in  the  church  of  Windsor  and  compelled 
to  hide  himself  in  these  days  of  persecution.  His  lifelong  friend, 
Dr.  Cox,  was  hunted  out  of  the  country,  fleeing  to  Germany;  hut 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she  recalled  him,  and 
advanced  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely.  Mr.  Thomas  Willett  has- 
tened to  repair  to  his  old  friend,  is  lovingly  embraced  and  pre- 
ferred to  a prebend  in  his  Cathedral.  Nor  this  alone,  for  a mes- 
senger not  long  after  came  unto  the  good  Bishop  and  told  him  that 
the  Parson  of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire  was  dead;  to  whom  the 
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Bishop  made  answer  ‘ He  is  not  dead/  bnt  the  messenger  still 
avouching  ‘ That  he  w7as  dead,  and  buried,  too/  the  Bishop  replied, 
4 1 tell  you  he  is  not  dead,  for  there  he  sits/  pointing  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lett, who  was  then  sitting  at  his  table.  So  it  was  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Willett  on  April  3,  1571,  was  instituted  Rector  of  Barley.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death,  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners, 
by  whom  he  was  always  called  ‘ Mr.  Thomas  Willett/  this  simple 
appellation  being  given  him  because  he  was  not  a University  Man, 
although  qualified  for  preaching,  special  license  for  that  purpose 
being  given  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  Parish  Register  at 
Barley  has  the  following  entry:  ‘Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Willett,  parson  of  the  town,  was  buried  17th  March,  1589.’ 
‘ Mr.  Thomas  Willett,  parson,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  was  buried 
15th  April,  1598.’* 

“ Andrew  Willett,  son  of  the  foregoing  Mr.  Thomas  Willett,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1562.  He 
was  a pupil  at  the  Collegiate  school  of  that  city  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  lie  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  soon  thereafter  was  transferred  to  Christ’s  College,  of  which 
he  became  a fellow,  taking  Holy  Orders  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

“ In  1589  his  father,  ‘ now  grown  old/  resigned  his  prebend  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  which  was  thereupon,  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
conferred  upon  him. 

“ In  this  same  year  he  married  Jacob ina,f  daughter  of  Thomas 
Goad,  D.  I).,  Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  by  whom,  as 
Dr.  Peter  Smith,  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  quaintly  remarks: 
— ‘He  was  blessed  with  a numerous  issue,  eleven  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  of  whom  nine  sons  and  four  daughters  survive  him.’ 
(And  I may  remark  that  of  these  eighteen  children  fifteen  were 
baptized  at  Barley  and  the  other  three  are  accounted  for.)  The 
following  nine  years  he  seems  to  have  performed  the  duties  of 
Parish  Rector  for  his  aged  father,  who  as  before  stated,  died  in 
1598,  after  which  event  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rectorship  of  the 
Parish  by  his  father’s  old  friend,  Bishop  Cox. 

“ Dr.  Andrew  Willett  was  a voluminous  writer,  as  his  various 
preserved  works  amply  prove.  At  the  British  Museum,  London, 
I found  no  less  than  thirty-nine  volumes  catalogued  and  pub- 
lished during  his  life  time.  Several  of  his  books  went  through 
two  or  three  editions  before  his  death,  and  very  recently  (1852) 
the  ten  volumes  of  his  ‘ Synopsis  Papismi  ’ were  reprinted.  He 
was  also  much  sought  after  as  a preacher  in  London,  Cambridge, 
and  elsewhere,  and  his  fame  as  a controversialist  was  widely  ex- 


* Mr.  Warner,  in  the  following  pages,  says  1597. 
t Mr.  Warner  says  he  married  in  1597  Jane 
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tended.  But  above  all  it  was  among  bis  bumble  parishioners  and 
in  his  home  life  that  we  see  him  at  his  best.  We  are  told  of  his 
charity  and  sacrifices  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  and  that  his  home 
was  a little  model  of  a church  and  house  of  God. 

| Dr.  Andrew  Willett  died  Dec.  4,  1621,  his  death  being  oc- 
casioned by  a fall  from  his  horse  as  he  was  returning  from  London 
where  he  had  been  preaching  in  one  of  the  churches.  He  was 
buried  in  his  church  at  Barley,  in  front  of  his  pulpit,  his  grave 
being  covered  with  a marble  slab  in  which  is  inserted  a brass 
memorial  tablet  with  an  engraved  portrait  and  Latin  inscription. 
His  wife  Jacobina,  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  on  July  11,  163T, 
the  inscription  stating  that  she  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  Goad, 
D.  D. 

“ Such  were  the  worthy  parents  and  grand-parents  of  Thomas 
Willett. 

“ Here  at  Barley  in  Hertfordshire  he  was  born ; and  in  this  old 
Parish  Church  he  was  baptized,  the  Register  saying,  ‘ 1605,  Aug. 
29.  Then  was  christened  Thomas  Willett,  filius,  Andrew  Wil- 
lett, Rectorius.’  * Of  his  early  boyhood  we  have  not  a single  word ; 
but  we  can  assuredly  believe  that  ‘ his  education  ’ was  not  neglect- 
ed, and  that  the  associations  of  home  and  church  were  of  a char- 
acter to  make  an  6 honest  and  able  gentleman  7 of  him.  He  was 
but  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet,  most  likely, 
was  at  this  time  a student  of  Cambridge,  remaining  there  until  he 
had  reached  his  majority.  (1626.) 

“ In  1629  we  find  him  in  Holland  where  he  was  associated  with 
the  Leyden  Congregation.  He  spent  three  years  here  and  thus 
obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  and  customs  which 
afterwards  was  so  useful  to  him.  In  1632,  he  arrived  on  the  ship 
Lion  at  Plymouth,  Hew  England,  and  at  once  identified  himself 
with  that  Colony,  becoming  a freeman  on  Jan.  1,  1633. 


* The  tomb-stone  at  Mayor  Willett’s  grave  says  that  he  died  in  1674  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age;  therefore  he  must  have  been  born  in  1610.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Warner’s  paper  following,  Andrew  Willett  had  two  sons 
named  Thomas.  The  first  “ died  young.”  It  was  a common  practice  in  early 
days,  when  a child  died  in  infancy,  to  give  the  same  name  to  a succeeding 
child.  Hence  Andrew  Willett  gave  the  name  Thomas  to  another  son.  Either 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  confused  the  two  sons  Thomas,  or  is  on  the  track  of  the 
wrong  family.  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Benton,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
erection  of  the  Willett  memorial  in  the  City  Hall  and  at  East  Providence,  and 
who  is  a descendant  of  Mayor  Willett,  writes  to  us  as  follows:  “ I am  not 

an  authority  on  genealogical  matters  but  I have  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Willett,  who  was  one  of  my  great-grandfathers. 
As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  records  have  been  produced  on  the 
other  side  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  Mayor  of 
New  York,  can  be  positively  identified  with  any  of  the  dates.  Generally,  I go 
by  the  tombstone  record,  until  it  can  be  proved  false.  Therefore  I conclude 
that  Thomas  Willett  was  born  in  1610  and  that  he  was  from  some  other 
family  than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carpenter.” 
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“ On  July  6,  1636,  he  married  Mary  Brown,  whose  parents, 
John  and  Dorothy  Brown,  were  at  Leyden  as  early  as  1620.  She 
was  born  about  1604,  and  no  doubt  it  was  at  Leyden  that  Mr.  Wil- 
lett first  became  acquainted  with  the  family.  Thirteen  children 
were  the  issue  of  this  happy  marriage. 

“ It  is  evident  that  Thomas  Willett  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  of  much  better  education  than  the  majority  of 
the  colonists.  He  had  every  facility  at  his  father’s  house  to  be- 
come fitted  for  a University  course,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  lads  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  to  enter  college  (as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  this  father).  I judge  that  from  his  early  boy- 
hood to  the  time  of  his  majority  he  was  a pupil  at  Cambridge,  and 
that  this  preparation,  carrying  with  it  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  stood  him  well  in  hand  when  he  be- 
came a resident  of  Holland,  enabling  him  quickly  to  master  that 
difficult  language,  and  make  him  4 more  thoroughly  proficient  in 
it  than  any  other  Englishman.’ 

“ I think,  too,  that  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  his  acquaintance 
with  John  Eliot  began.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  living  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  years  spent  at  college  were 
the  same.  This  friendship  in  after  years  ripened  into  relation- 
ship, when  the  daughter  of  Willett  married  the  son  of  Eliot,  and  it 
would  be  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  Wil- 
lett was  often  very  helpful  to  ‘ the  Apostle  to  the  Indians  ’ in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

“ The  will  of  Mr.  Willett  gives  the  name  of  some  of  the  books 
in  his  library  and  shows  that  he  had  a more  than  usual  collection 
of  valuable  works.  ‘ Pilgrimage  in  Holland,’  ‘ General  Practice 
of  Physic,’  ‘ Luther’s  Table  Talk,’  ‘ Allen’s  Doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel,’ ‘Holy  War,’  ‘ Smith’s  Voyages,’  ‘ Lleber’s  Episcopal  Policy,’ 
‘ Heber’s  Cosmography,’  ‘History  of  New  England,’  ‘Wilson’s 
Dictionary,’  ‘ Calvin’s  Harmony,’  etc.,  are  among  those  given  to 
his  children. 

“ Thomas  Willett’s  autograph  as  written  in  the  early  days  of  his 
residence  at  Plymouth  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  written 
in  later  years  at  New  York  (well  authenticated  copies  of  both 
periods  being  extant).  He  signed  as  Thomas  Willett,  always  end- 
ing it  with  two  t’s.  Llis  chirography  shows  a familiarity  with  the 
pen,  and  gives  us  a favorable  impression  of  this  characteristic  as 
it  relates  to  educational  opportunities. 

“ Time  will  allo^v  for  but  a very  brief  summary  of  what  this 
busy  man  accomplished  in  the  two  score  years  of  his  life  in  the 
New  York. 
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1651-1664  For  fourteen  of  these  years  he  was  assistant  at  the 
General  Court,  was  Captain  of  the  military  force  at 
Plymouth,  a delegate  to  Massachusetts  representing  the 

1648  interests  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  councils  of  the 
sister  settlement,  etc.,  etc.,  and  anyone  looking  over 

1654  the  Old  Colony  Records  will  wonder  how,  with  all  these 
duties,  he  could  possibly  find  leisure  for  any  private 
business:  — yet  he  carried  on  a farm,  built  ships,  and 

1649  went  on  trading  voyages  in  them  in  Maine  and  to  Hew 

1644  Amsterdam  and  up  the  Hudson  to  Beverwyck,  or  Fort 

1645  Orange,  as  Albany  was  then  called.  In  fact,  no  other 
man  in  Plymouth  Colony  has  a record  surpassing  the 

variety  and  extent  of  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which, 
too,  were  all  honorably  filled. 

“ During  the  eleven  years  of  the  protectorate  under  Cromwell 
there  was  constant  trouble  between  the  English  colonists  and  their 
Dutch  neighbors  of  Hew  Hetherland.  The  steady  growth  and  en- 
croachment of  the  English  upon  their  territory  led  the  Dutch  to 
resist  by  force  the  further  settlement  near  them  of  English  colon- 
ists, and  after  several  years  of  this  quarreling,  Thomas  Willett 
and  George  Baxter  were  chosen  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  place 
the  claims  of  the  Dutch  before  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
English,  and  in  Hovember,  1650,  at  Hartford,  a boundary  line  was 
agreed  upon.  But  early  in  1651  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Elolland,  and  so  this  agreement  failed  of  confirmation. 

“ In  1653  at  Plymouth,  Willett  was  chosen  on  Council  of  War, 
and  in  January,  1654,  was  directed  to  repair  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  and  accompany  them  to  Man- 
hattan, ‘ and  to  be  assistant  to  them  in  advice  and  counsel.’ 
Through  the  advice  of  Willett  no  active  part  was  taken  by  the 
colonists  on  either  side  in  this  war  between  the  mother  countries. 
But  in  1660  Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  almost  the  first  of  his  acts  was  to  grant  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York,  a patent  for  all  the  mainland  in  Hew  England,  in- 
cluding also  the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut  River  to 
Delaware  Bay.  This  grant  he  enforced  by  despatching  three  ships 
of  war  with  six  hundred  men  to  take  possession  under  the  grant. 
As  early  as  April,  1664,  Willett  informed  Governor  Stuyvesant  of 
this  proposed  expedition,  and  the  Governor  urged  upon  his  people 
the  necessity  of  making  immediate  preparations  to  resist  this  at- 
tack, but  met  with  such  opposition  among  the  colonists  that  nothing 
was  done.  These  ships  arrived  at  Boston  in  July,  1664,  and 
reached  Hew  Amsterdam  toward  the  end  of  August,  being  accom- 
panied from  Boston  by  the  aged  Governor  Winthrop  and  Captain 
Thomas  Willett, 
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“ An  immediate  demand  was  made  by  the  commandant  of  the 
fleet  for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  which  demand  was  met  by  a 
decided  refusal  on  the  part  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  but  on 
September  2 Governor  Winthrop  and  Captain  Willett  vis- 
ited Stuyvesant  and  laid  before  him  the  folly  of  resist- 
ance. The  wrath  of  the  brave  old  Dutch  Governor  knew  no  bounds, 
and  you  who  have  read  Irving’s  description  of  this  interview  will 
bear  with  me  for  not  further  mention  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
without  the  discharge  of  a gun  or  the  loss  of  a life,  New  Amster- 
dam and  New  England  on  September  7,  1664,  capitulated  to  the 
English  forces,  and  ceased  to  be,  New  York  taking  their  place. 

“ Col.  Richard  Nicolls,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  City,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
he  discovered  the  abilities  of  Thomas  Willett,  for  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  go  to  Albany  and  treat  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  This  mission  he  so  successfully  accomplished  that  in  a 
short  time  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was  highly  com- 
plimented for  the  able  manner  in  which,  without  bloodshed,  he 
had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  tribe,  making  a treaty  with  them 
and  thus  securing  their  aid  in  time  of  need. 

“ Under  the  Charter  granted  to  the  City  of  New  York,  Col. 
Nicolls  on  June  12,  1665,  appointed  Thomas  Willett  Mayor  of  the 
City,  saying  that  he  had  successfully  conducted  the  expedition  to 
Albany,  and  was  a very  honest  and  able  gentleman  who  would 
serve  the  people  well  as  Mayor  and  counsellor,  being  also  well 
known  and  popular  among  all  classes,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  language,  manners  and  customs  of  the  Dutch  than  any  other 
Englishman.  And,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  this  felicitous  recommendation  was  ever  in  any  way 
abused,  something  that  probably  not  all  who  have  since  occupied 
that  office  have  allowed  their  descendants  to  claim. 

“No  doubt  the  labor  of  arranging  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  lesser  New  York,  with  its  few  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  as  great  then  as  it  is  to-day  to  set  in  motion  the  intricacies  of 
boroughs  that  make  up  the  greater  New  York,  with  its  millions  of 
population.  But  that  year  of  the  beginning  233  years  ago,  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  new  City  which  has  sent  it  on  with  unceasing 
growth  in  wealth  and  population  that  bids  fair  to  make  it  the 
Metropolis  of  the  world,  even  as  it  now  is  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

“ At  the  end  of  his  term  of  one  year  Mr.  Willett  became  Aider- 
man,  and  the  next  year,  1667,  was  elected  Mayor  again,  this  plan 
of  rotation  in  office  being  a feature  of  the  Charter.  The  very  re- 
cently published  ‘ Records  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam’  show  that  from 
1644  until  167l;  he  was  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  City? 
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a busy  merchant,  councillor,  commissioner  of  Admiralty,  interpre- 
ter for  both  Indians  and  Dutch,  arbitrator,  peacemaker,  etc.,  etc. 
Nearly  every  page  of  these  records  has  some  reference  to  him. 

“ Near  the  close  of  his  second  term  as  Mayor  we  find  him  say- 
ing in  court  that  he  could  not  attend  to  a certain  matter  as  ‘ he  was 
about  to  leave  for  New  England.’  So,  early  in  1668  he  returned 
to  Swanzey,  which  had  claimed  him  for  an  inhabitant  since  1659. 
And  I am  fain  to  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  official  honors 
placed  upon  him  at  New  York  his  family  still  continued  in  the 
interim  to  reside  on  the  New  England  estate  which  only  now  had 
received  its  name  of  ‘ Swanzey.’ 

Thus  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  last  six  years  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lett’s life  were  spent  among  his  New  England  friends,  but  they 
were  not  idle  years,  for  in  1670-1672  he  was  elected  as  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Council  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  also  di- 
rected by  Plymouth  Colony  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians 
and  take  necessary  steps  for  the  admission  of  proper  persons  as 
inhabitants. 

“ A little  less  than  a year  after  his  return  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife.  Mrs.  Willett  died  on  January  8,  1669. 
Previous  to  this  his  daughters  had  married  and  removed  to  distant 
homes.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Willett  in  order 
to  preserve  his  home  should  again  marry.  His  second  wife  was 
Joanna,  widow  of  Rev.  John  Prudden  of  Milford,  Conn.  This 
marriage,  which  took  place  on  September  19,  1671,  seems  to  have 
met  the  approbation  of  his  children  and  to  have  been  a happy 
union. 

“ I find  but  few  matters  of  record  after  1672.  One  relates  that 
he  was  at  Albany,  and  another  of  a visit  to  New  York,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  continued  duties  and  cares,  which  from  early  life 
had  never  been  other  than  heavy  to  bear,  were  now  telling  on  him. 
He  had  lived  in  an  age  of  constant  strife  and  warfare,  - — twenty 
years  under  the  reign  of  James  Eirst,  twenty-four  years  under 
Charles  Eirst,  eleven  years  under  Cromwell,  and  fourteen  under 
Charles  Second,  and  now,  on  August  4,  1674,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
(?)  year  of  his  age,  there  came  to  him  that  great  change  that 
comes  to  us  all  Two  unpretentious  memorials  in  the  cemetery  at 
Bullock’s  Cove,  R.  I.,  mark  the  resting  place  of  this  noble  man  and 
his  wife,  memorials  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  with- 
stood the  elements,  but  fail  to  reflect  to  the  credit  of  that  great 
City  which  once  was  honored  by  having  Thomas  Willett  for  its 
first  Mayor. 

“ In  treating  of  the  genealogy  of  Thomas  Willett’s  descendants 
we  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact  shown  by  the  marriages  of  his 
daughters,  that  to  his  house  guests  often  came  whose  names  are 
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mentioned  as  among  the  worthiest  of  New  England’s  noble  and 
good  men. 

“ There  came  that  learned  divine,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of 
Chelmsford,  England,  who,  silenced  for  non-conformity,  fled  to 
Holland  in  1630,  and  from  there  came  to  New  England  in  the 
ship  Griffen,  arriving  at  Boston  September  7,  1633,  and  became  a 
pastor  of  that  hand  of  settlers  who  in  1636  made  their  home  at 
Hartford.  It  was  his  son  Samuel,  pastor  at  Earmington,  Conn., 
who  married  in  1658  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Willett. 

“ Then  there  was  that  sainted  man,  John  Eliot,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Roxbury,  far  better  known  as  ‘ The  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians.’ It  was  his  son  John,  the  first  pastor  at  Newton,  who  be- 
came the  husband  of  Sarah  Willett.  They  were  married  in  1664. 

“ And  yet  again,  another  pastor,  he,  ordained  at  Dorchester  in 

1671,  Rev.  Josiah  Flint  (son  of  Henry)  took  Esther,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  family,  for  his  wife.  They  were  married  in 

1672,  and  were  progenitors  in  maternal  line  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

“ Then  there  was  that  eccentric,  yet  good  man,  John  Safhn,  who 
married  Martha  Willett  in  1658,  when  she  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  although  he  had  two  wives  later,  yet  never  tired 
of  singing  the  praises  of  his  first  love,  even  though  it  caused  a 
separation  from  his  last  choice.  To  John  Saffin,  selectman,  law-, 
yer,  poet,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  etc.,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  in  that  he  kept  a diary,  in  which  he  has  given, 
among  many  other  things,  a complete  record  of  the  family  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  had  by  Martha  Willett  eight  sons,  all  of  whom 
died  unmarried.  Hear  him  as  he  tells  of  his  great  loss  at  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

. . . “And  now  alas!  there  lyes  interred  in  one  Tombe  att  the  higher 

end  of  the  Upper  Burying  place  in  Boston,  my  Dear  wife  Martha  Saffin  and 
five  of  the  eight  sons  she  bare  unto  mee.” 

“ Her  forti'eth  year  she  saw,  but  did  not  fill  it, 

This  noble  daughter  of  re-nown-ed  Willett.” 

u We  are  told  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Saffin,  which  ‘ began  with  a 
fainting  fit  as  she  was  going  to  meeting  with  her  Mayd  Beth.’  And 
the  Records  of  Plymouth  have  this  supplement  thereto,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Eddy,  was  brought 
before  the  Governor  and  the  assistants  of  the  Colony  charged  with 
travelling  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Mrs.  Eddy  made  defense  by  stating 
that  she  had  been  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Saffin  who  was  nigh  unto  death 
and  anxiously  desired  to  see  her.  The  Governor,  though  unable  to 
find  this  a sufficient  excuse  for  the  act  of  Sabbath  breaking,  con- 
tented himself  by  administering  a simple  reprimand  and  remit- 
ting the  fine. 
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“ Captain  Thomas  Willett  mentions  in  his  will  sons  James, 
Hezekiah,  Andrew  and  Samuel,  hnt  the  Willett  name  seems  to 
have  been  perpetuated  only  through  Samuel,  who  removed  to 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  there  became  Sheriff  of  Queens  County.  His 
grandson,  Marinus,  was  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  a friend  of 
Washington,  and  then,  like  his  immigrant  ancestor,  became  also 
Mayor  of  Hew  York.  He  was  horn  July  31,  1740,  and  died  Au- 
gust 22,  1830,  and  was  buried  with  great  military  and  civic  honors 
in  the  cemetery  attached  to  Trinity  Church,  H.  Y. 

“ The  youngest  son  of  Mayor  Marinus  Willett  was  William 
Marinus.  He  was  horn  in  Hew  York  City  on  January  3,  1803, 
and  died  in  Jersey  City,  H.  J.,  December  7,  1895.  He  was  a pro- 
found, scholarly  man,  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  unusually  well  informed  in  the  early  history  of  his  na- 
tive City  and  proud  of  his  ancestral  pedigree.  To  his  memoranda 
and  reminiscences  of  his  father  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  certainty  of  the  family  descent  from  his  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Willett. 

u And  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  in  all  my  searches  I 
have  not  found  a single  item  that  in  any  way  shows  a stain  upon 
the  fair  name  of  any  descendant  of  him  whose  only  epitaph  reads ; 

“ Ye  Worthy  Thomas  Willett,  Esq.” 
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IV. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  E. 
WARNER. 

Following  is  an  interesting  paper  concerning  Mayor  Willett 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Warner,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  While, 
as  we  remarked  in  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Carpenter’s  address 
preceding,  there  are  a few  conflicts  of  dates,  this  paper  contains  so 
many  citations  that  it  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  general 
subject.  Mr.  Warner’s  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Willett  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Andrew  Willett,  and  the 
grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas  Willett,  who  was  sub-almoner  to  Ed- 
ward VI,  of  England,  and  was  prebend  of  Ely  Co.,  Cambridge. 
He  died  in  1597.*  His  daughter,  Rebecca,  born  in  1558,  mar- 
ried Rev.  Edward  Franklin,  rector  of  Killhull,  Hertfordshire. 
His  son  Andrew  was  born  at  Ely  in  1562,  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1580,  was  ordained  a priest  1584,  became  proctor  of  Cam- 
bridge 1585,  prebend  of  Ely  cathedral  in  1597,  vicar  of  Childerby, 
Grantesden,  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Bailey  County,  and  Chap- 
lain to  Prince  Henry.  He  died  at  Lodi,  1621. 

“ He  was  married  to  Jane  f 1597.  The  couple  had  eleven  sons 
and  five  daughters.  The  record  (incomplete)  is  as  follows: 

1 — Andrew,  vicar  of  Reed 

2 — Rebecca,  died  young 

3 — Thomas,  died  young 

5 — J ames 

8 — Thomas,  first  mayor  of  New  York  ^ 

“ ‘Capt.  Thomas  Willett’s  daughter,  Hester,  married  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Flynt,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  was  the  mother  of  Henry 
Elynt,  55  years  tutor  at  Harvard,  also  of  Dorothy  Elynt,  who  mar- 
ried Edward  Quincy  and  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the 
Quincys,  Jacksons  and  Wendalls,  of  Massachusetts.  (Bartow’s 
Genealogy,  Page  195.) 

* Mr.  Daniel  Hoogland  Carpenter,  on  page  427  preceding,  gives  the  year  as 
1598. 

t Mr.  Carpenter  says  Jacobina  Goad  in  1589. 

t Mr.  Warner  does  not  give  the  year  of  Mayor  Willett’s  birth,  but  by 
quoting  the  gravestone  at  the  end  of  his  paper  implies  that  it  was  1610.  Mr. 
Carpenter  says  1605,  but  he  appears  to  have  confused  the  first  Thomas,  who 
“ died  young,”  with  the  second  Thomas.  The  tombstone  would  seem  to  be 
reliable  authority.  See  pp.  407-8. 
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“ Thomas  Willett,  who  came  to  this  country,  went  from  Eng- 
land to  Leyden  in  1629.  He  came  to  the  Colonies  in  the  ship 
“Lion”  in  1632.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Series  4;  Yol.  1;  page  94.) 

“As  far  as  is  known  the  first  service  of  Capt.  Willett  to  the 
Colonies  was  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  at  a company  post  composed  most- 
ly of  Plymouth  people.  He  was  sent  as  an  assistant  to  a man 
named  Ashley,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  abstract  from  the 
earlier  records : 

“ ‘Ashley  was  a profane  man  and  lived  as  a savage  at  Penobscot] 
and  went  naked  among  them  and  they  (the  Plymouth  Colony  peo- 
ple) feared  that  he  might  run  into  evil  courses  and  God  would  not 
prosper  his  ways.  Finally  they  sent  Willett,  who  had  come  over 
from  Leyden  as  his  fellow  of  some  sort  and  not  as  a servant,  which 
young  man  being  discrete  and  one  whom  they  could  trust,  they  so 
instructed  and  kept  Ashley  in  good  measure  within  bounds.’  (Mass. 
Llist.  Coll.,  Series  4;  Yol.  3;  page  250.) 

“ While  at  Penobscot,  there  is  related  one  incident  of  much  in- 
terest. The  Indians  being  in  want  of  food  conspired  to  kill  Wil- 
lett and  the  whites  and  take  the  food  that  was  stored  there.  The 
chief  upon  his  arrival  found  Willett  solemnly  reading  the  Bible 
and  so  deeply  interested  was  he  that  his  countenance  was  sombre 
and  to  the  Indians  he  seemed  very  stern.  They  were  so  impressed 
that  they  returned  to  their  people  and  reported  that  their  purpose 
had  been  discovered,  probably  from  the  Bible  which  he  was  read- 
ing. 

“Willett  was  displaced  at  Penobscot  by  D’Aulney,  the  French 
Lieutenant  Governor  about  1640.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Yol.  13; 
page  92-94.) 

“ Willett  returned  to  Plymouth  and  occupied  many  important 
positions.  In  1647  he  was  chosen  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  sue,' 
ceeding  the  famous  Myles  Standish.  (Winthrop’s  Journal,  Col- 
ony Records,  Yol.  1 ; page  322.) 

“ Willett  was  successful  in  treating  with  the  Indians,  they 
having  complete  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  good  intentions  to- 
ward them.  He  had  established  a trading  business  that  extended 
as  far  north  as  Maine  and  as  far  south  as  the  capes  of  Delaware, 
and  his  interests  took  him  to  Hew  Amsterdam,  which  is  now  Hew 
York.  References  are  made  to  his  having  a residence  there,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  this  to  a definite  reference. 

“ Willett  negotiated  the  sale  of  a large  tract  of  land  from  Mas- 
sasoit,  who  had  adopted  the  name  of  Ossamequin.  This  land  is 
described  as  follows : e Lying  on  the  southerly  side  of  Seakunk, 

alias  Rehoboth  bounds,  and  is  bounded  by  a little  brook  called  by 
the  Indians  “ Masskettwash  ” westerly,  and  so  ranging  by  a dead 
swamp  eastward,  and  so  by  marked  trees.’  This  deed  was  signed 
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March  29,  1643,  the  same  year  that  Willett  bought  other  lands. 
(Baylies’  Memoirs  of  Plymouth  Colony,  page  237.) 

“ In  the  same  book,  on  page  237,  is  the  statement  that  Willett 
was  given  permission  to  establish  a township ; on  page  241  he  is 
recorded  as  being  the  son-in-law  of  John  Brown;  and  upon  page 
243,  is  the  reference  to  his  being  chosen  the  first  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

The  purchase  from  the  Sachem  of  Pokonoket  included  what  is 
now  Behoboth,  Seekonk,  Pawtucket,  East  Providence,  and  a part 
of  Swansea,  then  known  as  Wannamoisett.  This  was  the  Behoboth 
purchase  from  Massasoit.  On  June  4,  1645,  this  was  found  to  be 
within  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  was  so  incorporated  as  Behoboth. 
It  was  situated  upon  the  borders  of  Narragansett  Bay.  (Dag- 
gett’s History  of  Attleboro  ; page  45.) 

Since  this  time,  however,  there  has  been  a readjustment  of 
boundary  lines  between  the  towns,  as  well  as  between  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island,  so  that  what  was  at  that  time 
a part  of  Behoboth  is  now  a part  of  East  Providence. 

After  the  settlement  of  Behoboth,  Capt.  Willett  moved  to 
Wannamoisett,  a part  of  which  became  the  town  of  Swansea.  A 
grant  of  one-quarter  of  a township  was  given  to  him  and  to  others. 
Among  those  associated  with  him  was  Bev.  Mr.  Myles,  the  first 
Baptist  minister  in  New  England.  (Daggett’s  History  of  Attle- 
boro; page  52.) 

He  was  an  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  from  1661- 
1664,  when  the  English  conquered  New  York  City.  (Bradford’s 
History,  pages  259-260.) 

After  retiring  from  his  post  as  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1664,  he  returned  to  Plymouth  and  in  March,  1665,  the 
following  order  was  passed  by  the  Plymouth  Court : 

“ In  reference  to  an  order  of  the  court  bearing  date  the 
third  of  October,  1664,  wherein  our  honored  governor,  Major 
Winslow,  Capt.  Southworth  and  Mr.  Constant  Sonthworth 
were  appointed  to  be  a committee  in  reference  to  a certain 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  Capt.  Willett  on  the  north  side  of 
Behoboth,  which  said  order  empowereth  and  the  court  do 
therefore  settle  and  confirm  unto  him  400  or  500  acres  of 
said  lands  to  be  laid  out  for  him  on  the  easterly  side  or  end 
of  said  lands  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.”  (Daggett’s; 
pages  52-53.) 

He  remained  at  Plymouth  but  a few  months,  but  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch,  he  was  summoned  late 
in  1664,  or  early  in  1665  to  return  to  New  Amsterdam.  S.  S. 
Bider,  a Bhode  Island  historian  says  in  his  hook,  “ The  lands  of 
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Rhode  Island  as  the  Great  Sachems  Knew  Them/’  that  there  had 
been  trouble  with  the  Dutch  at  Hew  York  and  Capt.  Willett,  hav- 
ing been  much  in  Holland  and  being  well  liked  by  them  was  sent 
to  quiet  their  quarrels.  “ In  this  he  succeeded,  for  he  was  a 
sagacious  and  politique  man  and  so  he  became  the  first  Mayor  of 
the  City  in  1665.  In  1666,  he  acted  as  Alderman  probably  for 
the  reason  that  at  that  time  he  was  obliged  to  be  more  among  us 
at  Wannamoisett,  but  the  following  year,  1667,  he  was  made 
Mayor  of  Hew  York  again,  “ ‘ thus  did  twice  sustain  yt  place.’  ” 

In  another  place  in  the  book  heretofore  quoted,  it  says : 

“ It  was  a sorrowful  day  for  us  when  Thomas  Willett  died,  Au- 
gust 4,  1674  — Capt.  Willett,  as  we  called  him.  He  was  among 
the  first  purchasers  here.  His  name  is  among  the  half  dozen 
grantees  of  Massasoit’s  famous  deed.  Ousamequin  we  then  called 
the  Wampanoag  Sachem.  He  dwelt  whereaway  at  Sowams,  or 
Warren  as  you  now  call  it.  Capt.  Willett  came  and  took  up  land 
just  at  the  head  of  Bullock’s  Cove,  as  since  you  have  named  it. 
We  called  it  Peebe’s  Heck,  but  for  what  good  reason,  I cannot  now 
discover. 

“ Peebe  was  a Sachem  of  Wampanoags.  Here  on  this  neck  we 
shot  him  down  with  a good  English  bullet  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1675,  he  being  among  the  first  of  King  Phillip’s  warriors  to  be 
sent  to  Hell,  as  the  Rev.  Mather  might  have  written  it. 

u Just  at  the  southward  and  at  the  head  of  Peebe’s  neck,  Capt. 
Willett  built  his  house  and  here  he  died.  And  just  there  at  the 
head  of  Bullock’s  cove,  as  you  now  call  it,  we  buried  him.” 

Another  reference  to  his  burial  place  follows : 

“ He  (Capt.  Willett)  was  buried  in  an  ancient  burial  ground  at 
the  head  of  Bullock’s  cove  in  Seekong  (since  a part  of  East  Provi- 
dence) where  a rough  stone  is  erected  to  his  memory,  containing 
a brief  and  rudely  carved  inscription  which  reads  as  follows  :* 

1674 

Here  Lyeth  Ye  Body  of 
Ye  Wor  Thomas  Willett 
Esq.  who  died  August 
Ye  4th  in  Ye  64th  Year 
of  His  Age  Anno 

Upon  the  f ootstone  is  the  inscription : 

Who  was  Ye  First 
Mayor  of  New  York 
and  Twice  did 
sustain  Ye  Place. 


* These  inscriptions  are  not  accurately  copied.  See  plate  31  and  pages 
407-8. 
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“ Thus  the  first  English  Mayor  of  the  first  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  America  lies  buried  on  a lonely  and  barren  heath  in  the 
humble  town  of  Seekonk  (now  East  Providence,  R.  I.),  at  a place 
seldom  visited  by  the  foot-steps  of  man,  with  naught  but  the  rudest 
monument  to  mark  the  spot.  (Daggett’s  History  of  Attleboro, 
Mass.;  page  54.  Edition  of  1894.) 


APPENDIX  D. 

THE  NEW  YORK 
COMMERCIAL  TERCENTENARY, 
1614-1914. 

By  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.  IT  I). 
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INTRODUCTION 


From  March  27  to  October  11,  191 y,  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York  will  celebrate,  by  means  of  a series  of  religious,  his- 
torical and  educational  exercises,  art,  scientific  and  commercial 
exhibits,  street  parades,  and  other  festivities,  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  regularly  chartered  com- 
merce of  what  are  now  the  City  and  State  of  New  York.  The 
dates  above  mentioned  are  the  anniversaries  respectively  of  the 
| granting  of  the  first  general  charter  and  the  first  special  charter 
by  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  for  trading  to 
New  Netherland. 

To  arrange  for  the  suitable  observances  of  the  completion  of 
three  centuries  of  American  commerce,  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
New  York,  in  December,  1912,  appointed  a Citizens’  Committee 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  became  incorporated  as  the 
New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Commission  by  a special 
act  of  the  Legislature,  chapter  313  of  the  Laws  of  1913.  The 
Commission  consists  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Charter,  the 
Mayors  of  all  the  Cities  of  the  State  ex  officio , the  Presidents  of 
the  incorporated  Villages  of  the  Hudson  Valley  ex  officio , and 
such  persons  as  may  have  been  or  may  he  associated  with  them 
by  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  the  Mayor  of  the 
: City  of  New  York. 

The  Charter  of  the  Commission  is  almost  verbatim  like  that  of 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission,  hut  the  movement 
itself  had  a different  origin.  The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in 
1909  was  purely  historical  in  its  conception  and  execution,  every- 
thing of  a commercial  nature  being  carefully  excluded  from  the 
program.  The  present  celebration  was  initiated  by  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  leading  merchants,  manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  New  York  and  contemplates,  in  connection 
with  the  historical  commemoration,  the  cultivation  of  commercial 
relations  throughout  the  country. 

In  glancing  at  the  historical  events  upon  which  the  celebration 
is  based  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  commerce  of  New  Nether- 
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land  began  and  was  fully  established  before  Hew  Hetherland  was 
permanently  settled.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Hew  York  was  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange  (Albany)  in  1624,  and  the  first  permanent  settlement  on 
Manhattan  Island  was  made  at  Hew  Amsterdam  in  1626.  The 
permanence  and  success  of  those  settlements  from  the  very  begin- 
ning were  due,  next  to  the  natural  industry  of  the  Dutch  pioneers, 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  ten  years  of  peaceful  and 
successful  trading  with  the  Indians  by  means  of  which  the  Dutch 
had  contracted  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  before  they 
attempted  to  settle  permanently. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  becomes  apparent  when  one  com- 
pares the  course  of  events  on  the  Hudson  with  what  happened  on 
the  James  Eiver  in  Virginia. 

When  the  States  General  of  the  United  Hetherlands  in  1614 
granted  the  first  charter  for  trading  to  Hew  Hetherland,  there 
were  only  two  permanent  settlements  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  present  United  States,  namely,  the  Spanish  settlement  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  the  English  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Va.* 

St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1565,  did  not  develop  a commerce. 
It  was  established  primarily  as  a military  post  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Florida  in  order  to  prevent  other  nations  settling  there  ; 
and  interfering  with  the  treasure  ships  of  Spain  passing  between 
Mexico  and  the  old  country,  but  it  was  also  a center  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians. 

Jamestown  was  settled  in  1607.  Plymouth  was  not  settled  j 
until  1620.  It  was  between  these  two  dates  that  the  commerce  of  j 
the  Hudson  Valley  was  begun.  While  too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  wonderful  enterprise  and  courage  which  led  to  the  first  j 
permanent  planting  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  upon  this  con-  ; 
tinent  at  Jamestown,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed  that  the  j 
early  years  of  that  Colony  were  characterized  by  a desperate 
struggle  for  mere  existence ; the  development  of  a commerce,  much 
as  it  was  desired,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Colonists  did  not 
at  first  raise  enough  produce  to  sustain  their  own  lives,  and  were  , 

* There  was  also  a third  permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  United  States,  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  This,  however,  was  a religious, 
not  a commercial  establishment. 
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1 kept  alive  partly  by  food  brought  from  the  mother  country  by 
1 what  were  called  the  First  Supply,  the  Second  Supply,  the  Third 
Supply,  etc.,  and  corn  exacted  from  the  Indians  much  against  the 
; latter’s  will.  It  is  true,  they  sent  back  to  England  some  rough 
| timber,  a consignment  of  sassafras,  a cage  of  flying  squirrels  for 
1 the  King,  a load  of  yellow  dirt  which  was  thought  to  contain 
! gold,  etc.,  but  nothing  in  those  early  years  of  sufficient  value  to 
compensate  the  factors  for  their  investments;  while  the  Colonists 
: perished  with  starvation  and  Indian  massacres  until  their  pre- 
carious hold  on  the  continent  was  almost  broken.  It  was  not  until 
1614  or  1615  — just  about  the  time  of  the  chartering  of  the  New 
!!  Netherland  commerce  — that  their  attention  was  turned  seriously 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  eventually  became  a staple 
crop;  but  for  several  years  after  that,  even,  while  developing  the 
! culture  of  tobacco,  they  were  so  improvident  that  they  did  not 
raise  edible  crops  enough  to  feed  themselves,  and  had  to  be 
assisted  with  the  necessities  of  existence  sent  from  England. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch,  who  for  many  years  had  had  a profitable 
commerce  with  Russia  in  furs  and  who  were  keen  rivals  of  the 
English  Muscovy  Company  in  the  Russian  trade,  quick  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  resources  of  these  commodities  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  began  trading  in  this  unappropriated  region.  That  the 
j commerce  was  profitable  from  the  very  beginning  is  evident  from 
I the  eagerness  with  which  the  Amsterdam  merchants  applied  for 
! a monopolistic  charter  after  their  preliminary  voyages  hither,  and 
! the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  any  attempts  at  competi- 
i tion,  surreptitious  or  otherwise,  after  they  secured  that  charter. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  that  commerce,  which  has  radiated  from 
New  York  and  expanded  to  such  great  proportions,  that  the  Ter- 
centenary primarily  commemorates. 

Another  significant  event,  closely  connected  with  the  beginning 
of  this  commerce,  was  the  building  of  the  ship  Onrust  (Restless) 
in  New  Netherland  in  1614.  The  Onrust  was  not  the  first  vessel 
to  be  built  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States.  In 
1527  Narvaez’s  men  built  five  vessels  in  Florida*  and  there  are 

* The  Onrust  was  44%  feet  from  stem  to  stern.  The  vessels  built  in  Florida 
were  each  22  cubits  long.  A cubit  is  variously  estimated  at  from  18  to  22 
inches. 
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other  evidences  of  extemporaneous  ship-building  in  that  region. 
Small  vessels  had  also  been  brought  to  America  in  sections  to  be 
put  together  here,  and  various  small  repairs  had  been  made  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  But  the  Onrust  was  the  first  vessel  to  be  built 
entirely  of  native  wood  along  the  middle  or  northern  Atlantic 
coast,  so  far  as  our  present  information  goes,  and  to  have  per- 
formed as  notable  a work  of  exploration  as  that  done  by  Block’s 
ship. 

This  Celebration  in  1914  is  emphasized  by  a contemporaneous 
commercial  event  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  Nation, 
namely,  the  practical  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
achievement  connects  backward  with  the  events  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  even  earlier  history.  When  Columbus  sailed 
in  1492,  he  believed  that  he  could  reach  the  Orient  by  sailing 
westward.  After  he  had  discovered  the  West  India  islands  and 
the  Cabots  had  discovered  continental  America,  and  it  was  found 
that  a double  continent  impeded  the  sea-road  to  Cathay,  subse- 
quent explorers  tried  to  find  a passage  through  the  land  to  the 
sea  beyond.  Cartier,  LaSalle*  and  Champlain  tried  to  reach 
China  by  way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  failed.  Captain 
John  Smith  tried  to  reach  the  East*  Indies  by  way  of  the  James 
River  but  was  stopped  by  the  Falls  of  Richmond.  Henry  Hud- 
son, choosing  between  a route  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  John 
Davis  and  another  untried  route  which  he  thought  more  promis- 
ing, tried  to  reach  China  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  with  no 
better  success  so  far  as  his  original  object  was  concerned.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  passage  which  they  failed  to  find 
we  have  made  at  Panama.  We  thus  have  a period  of  three  hun- 
dred years  of  American  history  sharply  defined  by  two  conspicu- 
ous events  — at  one  end  the  beginning  of  the  chartered  commerce 
of  New  Netherland  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  greater  com- 
merce of  the  Nation;  at  the  other  end,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  the  consummation  of  the  hitherto  unattained 
hopes  of  centuries  and  which  is  destined  vastly  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the  Nation  as  time 
goes  on. 

* The  name  LaChine  (the  French  for  China),  was  given  in  derision  to  a 
seigniory  granted  to  LaSalle  at  Montreal  on  account  of  his  ambition  to  reach 
China  by  that  route.  The  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  LaChine  Rapids. 
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These  events,  taken  together  with  the  virtual  completion  of  the 
enlarged  Erie  Canal  and  the  rounding  out  of  a Century  of  Peace 
between  the  English-speaking  peoples,  make  1914  a red-letter  year 
in  the  national  calendar. 

The  plan  of  the  Celebration  does  not  deal  exclusively 
with  the  material  side  of  commerce'.  At  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  the  intimate  reciprocal  relation  between  com- 
merce and  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  intellectual  activity, 
as  represented  in  the  arts,  sciences  anl  letters,  on  the  other,  been 
so  fully  recognized  as  now.  The  modern  university  idea, 
as  was  well  expressed  recently  by  Chancellor  Brown  of  New 
York  University,  a member  of  the  Tercentenary  Commission,  is 
to  bring  the  university  into  touch  with  every  practical  phase  of 
human  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  modern  educational 
idea  generally.  It  reflects  itself  in  the  establishment  of  Professor- 
ships of  Commerce  and  Colleges  of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  the  teaching  of  arts  and 
crafts  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  many  other  ways.  A strong 
and  active  national  commerce  and  a vigorous  and  virile  national 
industry  stimulate  art,  science  and  literature,  and  these  in  turn 
react  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  Nation,  mak- 
ing it  more  fruitful  and  progressive.  Commerce  is  so  truly  the 
hand-maiden  of  Civilization,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
culture  of  a people  in  the  arts  of  civilization  can  be  measured  by 
its  industry  and  commerce.*  For  these  reasons,  the  plan  of  the 
Celebration  contemplates  the  active  participation  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  museums  of  art  and  science,  historical 
societies,  and  other  bodies  representing  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
City,  State  and  Nation. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Celebration,  there- 
Tore,  is  not  an  affair  of  circumscribed  interest.  The  relation 
which  the  events  to  be  celebrated  bears  to  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  the  whole  country  is  so  intimate  that  the  commemoration 
is  one  of  national  significance,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  our 

* Note,  for  instance,  the  contrast  between  the  Greeks,  a maritime  people, 
and  the  Egyptians,  a non-maritime  people;  or  between  the  sea-going  Dutch 
and  the  exclusive  and  self-centered  Chinese,  with  respect  to  both  their  own 
progress  in  art,  science  and  letters  and  their  influence  in  the  spreading  of 
civilization  abroad. 
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fellow  citizens  of  other  States  should  share  in  the  pride  in  the 
splendid  commerce  which  has  developed  from  the  small  beginning 
three  centuries  ago  and  should  actively  participate  in  the  exer- 
cises, exhibitions  and  festivals  attending  the  joyful  celebration 
of  the  anniversary. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  TERCENTENARY 


Primitive  Conditions  in  New  N etherland 

Before  taking  up  the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  traders 
to  the  Hudson  River  under  charters  from  the  States  General  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  three  centuries  ago,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  glance  at  primitive  conditions  which  existed  in  what  are  now 
the  City  and  State  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the 
Europeans. 

In  one  of  those  wonderful  stories  of  oriental  magic  with  which 
Scheherezade  entertained  the  Sultan  of  India  for  A Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  it  is  related  that  Aladdin,  by  the  power  of  his 
wonderful  lamp,  caused  a beautiful  palace  to  rise  out  of  the 
ground  in  a night.  The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  as  a result  of  three  centuries  of  commerce,  is  as  interesting 
as  a fairy  tale,  and  it  is  much  more  wonderful  because  it  is  true. 

New  York,  with  her  population  of  5,583,871  people,  is,  with 
the  single  exception  of  London,  the  greatest  gathering  of  the 
human  race  in  the  world  under  one  City  Government.  During  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  readers  of  these  pages,  she  will  outstrip  Lon- 
don and  become  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

New  York  was  not  built  in  a night  like  Aladdin’s  palace,  but 
she  has  been  built  in  so  short  a time  compared  with  other  cities  of 
the  world  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  some  genie,  with  supernatural 
powers,  had  done  it.  If  the  allotted  age  of  man  is  “ three  score 
years  and  ten,”  as  the  Scriptures  say,  it  would  require  less  than 
five  human  lives,  placed  end  to  end,  to  reach  back  to  the  coming 
of  Hudson,  the  beginning  of  commerce,  and  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Albany  and  New  York. 

Before  New  York  was  born,  other  cities  were  aged.  Old  York, 
in  England,  from  which  (through  the  Duke  of  York)  New  York 
derives  her  name,  had.  been  in  existence  fifteen  hundred  years 
when  Peter  Minuit  landed  on  Manhattan  Island.  Old  York  is 
still  a comparatively  small  city,  about  as  big  as  Troy,  N.  Y.  Of 
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the  eighteen  cities  of  the  world  containing  a population  of  a mil- 
lion or  more,  the  fifteen  foreign  cities  are  all  vastly  older  than 
Hew  York.  London  is  our  elder  by  about  1600  years.  Paris, 
now  the  world’s  third  city  in  size,  was  found  in  existence  by 
Caesar,  53  years  before  Christ  was  horn.  Our  own  American  city 
of  Chicago  ranks  fourth.  The  age  of  Tokio,  the  fifth,  is  veiled  in 
mystery,  hut  she  is  very  old.  Berlin,  the  sixth,  was  inhabited  two 
or  three  hundred  years  before  America  was  discovered.  Vienna, 
the  seventh,  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era.  When  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  there  were  factories  on  the  Heva  delta,  where 
St.  Petersburg,  the  eighth  city  in  size,  now  stands.  Canton,  the 
ninth,  dates  from  200  B.  C.,  and  has  a pagoda  that  was  a thousand 
years  old  when  Hudson  explored  the  river  that  bears  his  name. 
Peking,  the  tenth,  was  2400  years  old  when  Marco  Polo  journeyed 
to  China  200  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  The 
eleventh  is  Philadelphia,  another  American  city.  Moscow,  the 
twelfth,  antedates  the  twelfth  century.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  thir- 
teenth, was  founded  in  1535.  Constantinople,  the  fourteenth,  as 
Byzantium  goes  back  658  years  B.  C.  And  Osaka  (the  great  com- 
mercial center  of  Japan),  Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Glasgow,  which 
j ust  come  within  the  millionaire  class,  are  very  old. 

Hew  York  is  indeed  young  and  has  grown  wonderfully  under 
the  influence  of  the  American  commercial  spirit.  If  one  wishes 
to  imagine  how  the  ground  looked  before  that  growth  began  — 
how  Hature’s  picturesque  garden  appeared  before  the  seed  of 
civilization  was  planted  here  — he  must  reverse  Aladdin’s  pro- 
cedure, and  by  a little  mental  magic  make  all  these  massive  build- 
ings, and  miles  of  streets,  and  hurrying  millions  sink  into  the 
earth.  And  what  does  he  see  ? A wilderness  of  forests,  rocks, 
hills,  valleys,  swamps,  rivers  and  ponds.  The  roar  of  Broadway  is 
gone ; the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts  has  come  back.  Manhattan 
Island  is  shrunk;  the  waters  of  the  Horth  Biver  wash  the  shore 
of  Greenwich  street;  the  waves  of  the  bay  break  in  whitecaps  on 
the  Capse  Bocks  near  Whitehall  and  Pearl  streets ; the  tides 
of  the  East  Biver  wash  the  strand  at  Pearl  street,  and  the  interior 
is  diversified  with  sparkling  lakes  and  rippling  streams  in  which 
many  kinds  of  fish  disport  and  to  which  the  beasts  of  the  field 
come  to  slake  their  thirst. 
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Proportionate  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  older  City  of 
Albany  and  all  the  other  centers  of  population  in  the  State.  The 
primeval  forests  of  Manhattan  Island,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
State,  once  echoed  with  the  growl  of  bears,  the  cry  of  panthers, 
and  the  howl  of  wolves.  A bear  was  killed  on  Manhattan  Island 
as  late  as  the  winter  of  1679-80.  Wolves  and  wild-cats  were  so 
numerous  that  among  the  earliest  laws  enacted  by  the  English 
were  laws  giving  rewards  for  killing  these  dangerous  animals. 
The  bounties  ran  as  high  as  five  pounds  to  a Christian  for  killing 
a grown  wolf.  An  Indian  was  paid  only  half  as  much  as  a white 
man,  probably  because  it  was  considered  easier  for  an  Indian  to 
kill  a wolf.  Sometimes  the  Indian  was  paid  with  a “ Match 
coate  ” — a loose  coat  originally  made  by  the  natives  of  fur 
matched  together,  but  by  the  English  manufactured  from  a coarse 
woolen  cloth.  Where  the  wolves  were  not  too  numerous,  deer 
were  in  plenty.  Foxes  were  abundant  up  to  the  Revolution,  when 
gentlemen  made  excursions  from  the  little  old  City  of  New  York 
to  McGown’s  Pass  in  Central  Park  to  hunt  them.  The  under- 
brush swarmed  with  rattlesnakes,  which  were  particularly  numer- 
ous in  what  is  now  Mt.  Morris  Park,  New  York  City.  This 
eminence  once  bore  the  suggestive  name  of  Snake  Hill. 

The  waters  of  New  York  abounded  with  fish.  Oysters  of  great 
size  also  grew  here  in  profusion.  Oyster  shells  nearly  a foot  long 
have  been  found  on  ancient  Indian  camp-sites. 

There  were  also  marvellously  big  lobsters  here,  veritable  giants 
of  their  kind.  We  are  told  that  they  measured  six  feet  long.  It 
is  probable  that  that  does  not  stretch  the  truth  much,  for  the 
writer  of  these  pages  has  seen  and  photographed  a lobster  in 
Maine  as  long  as  a six-vear-old  child. 

Among  the  animals  which  lived  partly  in  the  water  and  partly 
on  the  land,  muskrats,  otter  and  beaver  were  valued  on  account  of 
their  skins.  The  beaver  is  a very  remarkable  animal.  He  dis- 
plays wonderful  architectural  knowledge  in  building  lodges,  dams 
and  canals.  His  industry  has  become  a proverb.  We  say  that  a 
person  who  works  hard  “ works  like  a beaver.”  The  Indians  be- 
lieved the  beaver  to  be  immortal.  The  white  man  thought  differ- 
ently, however,  and  killed  this  interesting  creature  for  his  valu- 
able fur.  The  commercial  greatness  of  the  Port  of  New  York  can 
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be  traced  back  to  its  beginning  in  the  traffic  in  beaver  skins.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  America  exported  no  less  than  200,000  of 
these  skins  a year.  It  is  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
animal  in  the  history  of  the  Metropolis  that  its  picture  has  been 
placed  in  the  official  seal  of  the  City.  In  the  marshes  dwelt 
another  class  of  amphibious  creatures,  which  made  a great  deal 
more  noise  and  did  a great  deal  less  work  than  the  beaver.  They 
were  “ the  most  wonderful  bull-frogs,”  says  a Dutch  historian, 
“ which  croak  with  a ringing  noise  in  the  evening  as  in  Holland.” 

There  was  a great  variety  of  birds  in  olden  times,  most  of  which 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  approach,  of  civilization  but  some 
of  which  occasionally  frequent  our  parks.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  feathered  creatures  which  the  white 
man  found  when  he  came  here  were  the  eagle  and  turkey.  Both 
of  these  have  become,  in  a sense,  national  birds.  One  is  the 
emblem  of  freedom ; it  is  in  our  national  coat  of  arms  and  is 
stamped  on  our  coinage.  The  other  we  have  domesticated  to  fur- 
nish forth  our  national  feast. 

When  Yerrazzano  entered  the  harbor  of  Hew  York  in  1524,  he 
“ found  the  country  on  its  banks  well  peopled,  the  inhabitants 
not  differing  much  from  the  others  ” whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
coast  of  the  southern  states,  “ being  dressed  out  with  the  feathers 
of  birds  of  various  colors.”  When  Hudson  came  85  years  later, 
he  was  visited  by  people,  some  of  whom  came  u in  mantles  of 
feathers  and  some  in  skinnes  of  divers  sorts  of  good  furres.  They 
go  in  deere  skins  loose,  well  dressed,”  says  the  journal  of  his 
voyage.  “ They  have  yellow  copper.  They  desire  cloathes  and 
are  very  civill.” 

When  one  goes  up  to  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  sees  the  empty  shells  of  oysters  which  the  Indians  ate,  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  when  they  departed,  leaving 
their  kitchen  middens  and  some  of  their  implements  behind  them. 

To  understand  who  our  predecessors  were,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  first  that  all  Horth  American  Indians  were  not  alike.  A 
Manhattan  Island  Indian  differed  in  language  and  in  many  cus- 
toms, not  only  from  a Florida  Indian  or  a Rocky  Mountain 
Indian,  but  even  from  the  interior  Indian  of  Hew  York  State. 
According  to  these  differences,  chiefly  of  language,  the  Indians 
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between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
classified  into  six  or  seven  principal  groups.  Only  two  of  these 
groups  have  to  do  with  the  history  of  New  York — the  Algon- 
quins  and  the  Iroquois. 

The  Algonquins,  which  included  the  Indians  about  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  had  a vast  range  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  They 
were  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Maskoki  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  region, 
and  reached  westward  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  interior  of  New  York  State,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Algonquins  like  an  island,  were  the  powerful  Iroquois.  The 
Iroquois  were  a terror  to  their  neighbors,  many  of  whom  they  had 
conquered  and  upon  whom  they  levied  tribute. 

The  Algonquins  were  divided,  by  differences  of  language,  into 
minor  groups,  as  the  Latin  people  of  Europe  are  divided  into 
Italians,  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen.  One  of  these  Algonquin 
minor  groups  was  called  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Their  name  means 
“ Original  People.”  They  were  also  called  the  Delawares. 

The  Lenni-Lenape  were  divided  into  tribes  which  had  lesser 
differences  of  language,  similar  to  the  differences  of  dialect  in  the 
various  provinces  of  France.  They  took  their  names  from  some 
characteristic  occupation,  or  from  their  geographical  location,  or 
from  some  feature  of  the  place  where  they  lived,  or  from  the 
sachem  or  chief  who  was  at  their  head. 

The  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Original  People,  around  New  York 
harbor  were  therefore  divided  into  tribes  with  various  names, 
some  of  which  are  perpetuated  in  our  local  place-names  to-day. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  there  was  no  tribe  of  Manhattan 
Indians.  The  name  Manhattan  first  appears  as  “ Mannahata  ” 
in  Juet’s  journal  of  Hudson’s  voyage  of  1609.  He  refers  to.  a 
cliff  of  “ the  colour  of  a white  green,”  which  seems  to  mean  the 
colored  cliff  of  Hoboken,  and  says  “ It  is  on  that  side  of 
the  river  that  is  called  Manna-hata.”  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  English  map  of  1610,*  in  which  Manahata  is  placed 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  and  Manahatin  on 
the  New  York  side.  When  the  Dutch  came  they  used  the 
name  Manhattans  to  signify  not  only  the  Island  but  the  whole 

* See  15th  Annual  Report  of  this  Society. 
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region  roundabout.  They  would  speak  of  going  to  u the  Man- 
hattan 77  as  one  would  speak  of  going  to  Virginia.  The  region 
to  which  they  applied  the  name  included  several  tribes  of  the 
neighborhood  who  spoke  similar  dialects.  “ The  Manhatans  lan- 
guage/7 says  a document  of  the  Dutch  period,  “ was  used  by  the 
Indians  hereabout.77  Gradually  the  use  of  the  name  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  Manhattan  Island. 

The  Manhattan  Indians  — using  the  term  in  a general  way  to 
mean  those  around  the  harbor  — as  well  as  the  interior  Indians, 
were  an  interesting  and  picturesque  people.  They  were  tall  and 
handsome;  straight  as  an  arrow;  brave  as  a lion;  and  fleet  as  a 
deer.  They  were  bold  in  battle,  obstinate  in  defense,  stoical 
under  torment  and  fearless  in  death.  For  their  enemies  they  had 
no  mercy;  but  they  received  the  white  men  lovingly  until  pro- 
voked to  retaliation  by  attempts  at  enslavement  and  other  out- 
rages. Though  not  so  far  advanced  from  the  stage  of  barbarism 
as  the  aborigines  of  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 
they  were  ingenious  in  the  use  of  natural  objects  and  forces. 
Their  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were  much  more  acutely  de- 
veloped than  ours  of  to-day,  and  in  their  woodcraft  they  were 
very  shrewd  in  drawing  conclusions  from  what  they  saw  and 
heard. 

In  appearance  their  complexion  was  copper  colored.  Their 
hair  was  raven  black  and  as  coarse  as  a horse’s  tail.  Their  eyes 
were  black  or  brown,  and  piercing.  Their  teeth  were  white  and 
well-formed.  They  wore  no  beards,  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots 
when  it  appeared. 

Their  clothing  was  scant,  especially  in  summer-time.  While 
they  wove  coarse  mats  from  rushes,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
make  cloth  and  their  garments  were  made  of  the  skins  of  animals 
and  the  feathers  of  birds.  They  wore  a skin  about  their  loins,  and 
a mantle  made  of  a single  deer  skin,  or  of  peltries  sewed  together, 
or  of  woven  turkey  feathers  hung  from  the  shoulders.  Their 
mantles  reached  from  their  shoulders  to  their  feet,  and  at  night 
were  used  for  bed  covers.  Their  shoes,  called  moccasins,  were 
generally  made  of  deer-skin,  but  sometimes  of  corn  busks. 

Dominie  Megapolensis7  description  of  the  Iroquois  (Mo- 
hawks) and  David  De  Vries7  description  of  the  tribes  about  Hew 
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Amsterdam,  indicate  that  the  men  of  both  regions  wore  their 
hair  alike.  On  the  top  of  their  heads  they  had  a ridge  of  hair, 
about  three  fingers  wide,  which  extended  from  the  forehead  over 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  which  stood  up  “ like  a cock’s  comb  or 
hog  bristles.”  On  each  side  of  this  the  hair  was  cropped  close, 
except  that  they  wore  a long  lock  on  one  side,  and  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  a similar  long  lock  on  the  other  side.  They  frequently 
ornamented  their  hair  with  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  or  turkey, 
and  the  chiefs  and  sachems  wore  elaborate  feather  headdresses 
as  insignia  of  rank.  They  wore  necklaces  of  bear’s  claws,  shells, 
and  copper  — the  latter  probably  obtained  from  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  by  trading. 

The  Indian  woman  ornamented  herself  more  than  the  man  did. 
She  wore  a petticoat  which  came  to  the  knees,  richly  ornamented 
with  shell  beads,  and  the  tips  of  the  deer-skin  in  which  she 
wrapped  herself  were  made  into  tassels.  She  bound  her  hair  in 
one  or  two  plaits  which  would  sometimes  fall  in  front  of  the 
shoulders  like  an  American  girl’s  “ braids.”  Over  her  hair  she 
sometimes  drew  a square  cap  thickly  interwoven  with  shell  beads. 
She  also  wore  shell-bead  ornaments  on  her  forehead,  around  her 
neck,  and  on  her  arms,  and  belts  of  the  same  about  the  waist. 

The  men  painted  and  stained  their  bodies  with  colors  made 
from  powdered  earths  or  extracted  from  plants,  their  war  paint 
being  as  hideous  as  they  could  make  it.  The  women  only  painted 
a black  spot  here  and  there,  just  as  the  court  ladies  of  Europe  used 
to  put  patches  of  court-plaster  on  their  faces  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  wigwams  of  the  Manhattan  Indians  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  Iroquois  type,  and  were  almost  always  built  after  one  plan. 
The  breadth  was  always  about  20  feet,  but  their  length  varied 
according  to  requirements.  Flexible  poles  about  15  feet  long 
were  set  up  in  the  ground  in  two  rows  about  20  feet  apart.  The 
rows  were  as  long  as  the  house  was  to  be.  Then  they  bent  the 
opposite  poles  toward  each  other  and  bound  their  ends  together, 
thus  making  a sort  of  open-work  arbor  of  poles.  Upon  these  sap- 
ling arches,  strips  of  wood  were  fastened  lengthwise  and  the  whole 
framework  was  covered  with  mats  or  with  the  bark  of  different 
kinds  of  trees.  The  bark  was  laid  with  the  rough  side  outward 
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and  tlie  edges  overlapped  like  the  shingles  of  a house,  so  as  to 
shed  water.  They  had  no  nails,  and  fastened  everything  with 
withes  of  hark  or  strips  of  leather.  The  lodge  had  an  entrance 
at  each  end,  covered  with  a flap  of  bark  or  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
and  had  holes  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke  of  their  fires.  The 
interior  was  often  festooned  with  ears  of  corn  braided  together, 
and  strings  of  dried  meat  and  clams.  Some  of  these  lodges  would 
hold  sixteen  or  eighteen  families  — more  than  an  ordinary  five- 
story  apartment  house  of  to-day. 

Huddled  together  in  those  close,  smoky  habitations,  they  were 
not  the  cleanliest  of  individuals ; hut  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
they  never  took  a hath.  When  an  Indian  was  sick  he  would  some- 
times take  a hath,  and  do  it  in  a very  ingenious  manner.  He 
would  make  a little  earth  hut  and  line  it  with  clay.  Into  this  he 
would  creep  through  a small  door  and  seat  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a circle  of  very  hot  stones.  Perhaps  he  would  sprinkle  water 
on  the  stones  to  produce  steam.  When  he  had  perspired  pro- 
fusely, he  would  suddenly  crawl  out  and  jump  into  a stream  or 
pond  of  water.  This  was  supposed  to  give  him  great  security 
against  all  sorts  of  sickness. 

It  did  not  require  a large  number  of  lodges  to  make  a “ vil- 
lage/’ and  these  communities,  which  varied  in  size,  were  scat- 
tered all  along  the  Hudson  Valley  and  throughout  the  State,  par- 
ticularly near  the  mouths  of  creeks. 

The  Indians  lived  by  agriculture,  hunting  and  fishing.  Their 
vegetable  food  consisted  mainly  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  nuts,  plums  and  grapes.  Hudson’s  companion  Juet 
says  that  while  in  Hew  York  harbor  the  natives  brought  him  some 
dried  “currants”  (probably  raisins),  “which  were  sweet  and 
good.”  Prom  the  corn,  he  says,  they  made  good  bread.  Corn  and 
beans  mixed  they  called  succotash.  Crushed  corn  boiled  to  a 
gruel  was  “ sappaen.”  They  pulverized  their  corn  by  pounding 
it,  sometimes  in  a wooden  mortar  made  by  hollowing  a tree  stump 
with  fire,  and  sometimes  in  a bole  in  a rock.  When  they  went  to 
war,  they  carried  a little  dried  corn  in  a pouch  at  the  belt.  The 
world  has  inherited  the  great  blessing  of  corn  from  the  Indian, 
and  for  that  alone  should  hold  the  red  man  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. In  1912,  the  United  States  produced  about  3,124,746,000 
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bushels  of  corn.  Without  this  the  other  grain  crops  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  food  stuffs.  Squash  is  an  Algonquin 
word  which  we  adopted  from  the  natives  along  with  the  vegetable. 
Potatoes  and  beans  were  also  inherited  from  the  Indians,  although 
we  have  no  record  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  in  this  region. 

The  meat  food  of  the  primitive  New  Yorkers  consisted  chiefly 
of  pigeons  and  other  birds,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  bears  and  dogs. 
The  latter,  a wolfish  breed,  was  their  only  domestic  animal. 
Roast  or  boiled  dog  was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a sort  of  dish 
of  honor.  When  Hudson  made  one  of  his  landings  up  the  river, 
the  Indians,  to  show  their  hospitality,  “ killed  a fat  dog,  and 
skinned  it  in  great  haste  with  shells  which  they  had  got  out  of  the 
water.”  Hudson  neglects  to  state  how  it  tasted,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably as  appetizing  as  the  dogs  eaten  by  the  Dutch  during  the  seige 
of  Harlem  and  by  the  epicurean  Frenchmen  during  the  seige  of 
Paris.  The  Indians  cracked  the  bones  of  their  meat  food  to 
extract  the  marrow.  Beaver’s  tails  were  also  a great  delicacy 
with  them. 

Their  fish  food  had  a great  variety  of  kind  and  was  unlimited  in 
quantity.  That  they  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  oysters  and 
clams  is  evident  from  the  extensive  shell-heaps  which  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  New  York  City  and  along  the  Hudson  Valley.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  these  shell-heaps  are  not  exclusively  the 
products  of  their  feasts,  for  they  carried  on  an  extensive  industry 
in  drying  oysters  and  clams  for  winter  use  and  for  trading  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  shell-heaps  are  also  quite  likely  the  refuse 
from  their  wampum  factories. 

From  clam  shells,  oyster  shells,  and  the  shells  of  the  periwinkle, 
the  Indians  made  their  money  in  the  form  of  beads  which  they 
called  wampumpeag  or  sewant.  It  was  also  called  wampum,  or 
peag,  for  brevity.  Long  Island  was  the  “ mint  ” of  the  New 
York  Indians.  It  had  two  aboriginal  names,  Sewanhacky  and 
Mattauwack.  Sewanhacky  (spelled  “ Seawanhaka  ” by  a well- 
known  modern  yacht  club)  means  the  “ land  of  sewant  ” or  place 
of  shells.  Mattauwack  (now  spelled  Montauk)  means  land  of 
the  periwinkle. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male  Indians  was  hunting  and 
fighting.  The  existence  of  war  was  indicated  by  a hatchet  painted 
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red,  ornamented  with  red  feathers  and  struck  into  a post  in  the 
village.  Their  weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  war  club 
and  tomahawk. 

The  aborigines  knew  nothing  about  gun  powder,  and  when  they 
first  saw  firearms  used,  they  thought  the  white  men  were  gods 
discharging  lightning  and  thunder. 

The  Indians  hunted  with  the  how  and  arrow,  fished  with  spear 
and  bone-hook,  and  trapped  with  cunningly  made  snares.  Iron 
was  unknown  to  the  aborigines.  To  give  their  arrows  a hard 
point,  they  occasionally  used  copper,  pieces  of  bone,  horn,  and 
bear’s  teeth,  but  generally  they  tipped  their  shafts  with  stone 
chipped  into  a three-cornered  shape. 

Their  other  implements  and  weapons  were  as  simple  as  their 
arrows.  The  tomahawk  and  the  war-club  consisted  of  a grooved 
stone  hound  to  the  handle  with  a deer  sinew.  Their  axes,  skin- 
ning knives,  scrapers  and  hammers  were  stones  of  different  shapes. 
Their  pails  and  dishes  were  made  of  bark  folded  up  like  the 
modern  grocer’s  butter  box.  Their  spoons  were  made  of  wood. 
Their  awls  were  made  of  stone,  horn  and  bone  and  their  needles 
of  the  latter.  Their  fish-hooks  were  made  of  hone.  They  had 
coarsely  woven  baskets,  and  they  made  howls  or  jars  of  clay.  The 
pottery  of  the  Iroquois  and  Manhattan  Indians  differed  somewhat 
in  shape  and  ornament.  A shell  fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick 
made  a poor  hoe,  but  a stone  hoe  or  an  all-wood  hoe  was  better. 
So  ignorant  were  they  of  the  use  of  iron  implements  that  when 
iron  axes  were  first  given  to  them,  they  hung  them  from  their 
necks  for  ornaments,  like  lockets. 

With  such  simple  instruments,  these  children  of  Nature  felled 
trees,  made  canoes  out  of  solid  wood,  and  accomplished  many 
other  remarkable  things.  When  the  Indian  wanted  to  build  a fire 
he  generally  took  a stick  of  hard,  dry  wood,  pressed  it  against  a 
piece  of  soft,  dry  wood,  and  twirled  it  so  rapidly  with  a bow-string 
that  it  made  heat  enough  to  produce  a spark  in  tinder.  It  is  said 
that  they  also  produced  fire  by  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together  or 
by  striking  sparks  from  certain  kinds  of  flinty  stones. 

When  an  Indian  wanted  to  fell  a tree,  he  built  a fire  around  the 
bottom  of  it  and  burned  it  down,  preventing  the  flames  from 
ascending  the  trunk  by  wetting  it  above  a certain  line.  They 
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made  large  canoes  from  tree  trunks  by  hollowing  them  out  with 
fire  and  scraping  the  charred  wood  with  stone  implements. 
Canoes  of  this  sort  were  commonly  used  in  the  waters  about  Man- 
hattan Island  when  the  white  men  came.  Some  of  them  would 
hold  a dozen  or  fifteen  men. 

The  Iroquois  also  made  canoes  by  covering  a wooden  frame- 
work with  the  bark  of  trees.  These  craft  were  very  light  and  the 
Indians  traveled  in  them  with  wonderful  speed.  The  natives 
knew  nothing  about  the  use  of  sails,  and  when  they  saw  a 
European  ship  the  first  time,  they  thought  it  was  a great  bird. 

The  Indians  made  the  women  do  much  of  the  work.  The  latter 
had  to  get  the  fire-wood,  draw  the  Avater,  cook  the  food,  plant  the 
corn,  cultivate  the  tobacco  and  do  most  of  the  other  drudgery.  To 
perform  these  labors  and  to  take  care  of  a baby  at  the  same  time 
was  not  difficult  for  an  Indian  mother,  for  she  strapped  the  baby 
to  a board  and  carried  it  on  her  back,  or  hung  it  up  on  the  limb 
of  a tree  and  it  caused  her  no  inconvenience. 

Tobacco  culture  was  an  important  industry  among  the  aborig- 
ines, for  it  was  the  source  of  their  principal  solace.  Their  food 
was  simple  and  water  satisfied  their  thirst.  Drunkenness  was 
unknown  among  the  Indians  of  this  State  until  Hudson  took  some 
Indians  “ downe  into  the  cabin  and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and 
aqua  vitae  that  they  were  all  merrie  and  ...  in  the  ende  one 
of  them  Avas  drunke ; . . . and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for 

they  could  not  tell  how  to  take  it.” 

The  red  man  taught  the  Avhite  man  to  use  tobacco.  The  native, 
having  few  other  luxuries,  enjoyed  his  tobacco  to  the  utmost. 
He  smoked  it  in  pipes  made  of  copper,  stone  and  clay,  upon  which 
he  often  exercised  his  best  art  of  ornamentation.  He  rarely 
smoked  his  tobacco  pure,  usually  tempering  it  Avith  the  bark  of 
certain  trees  or  with  certain  weeds. 

So  highly  was  tobacco  esteemed  that  it  was  used  in  religious 
and  other  ceremonies  and  possessed  a deep  significance.  By  the 
incense  of  tobacco  they  communed  with  their  Great  Spirit,  and 
at  any  great  waterfall,  like  Niagara,  they  Avould  pour  wooden 
platefuls  of  tobacco  into  the  cataract  as  offerings  to  their  Manitou. 
Upon  the  approach  of  strangers  the  holding  up  of  a calumet  or 
peace  pipe  was  a sign  T>f  friendship,  which  was  confirmed  by 
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smoking  it.  Treaties  of  peace  were  generally  concluded  by  tbe 
smoking  of  the  calumet  by  tbe  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  regime  tobacco  was  raised  on  Man- 
hattan Island  and  Long  Island  (now  Brooklyn). 

The  Indians  also  diverted  themselves  with  games,  some  of 
which  resembled  modern  amusements.  They  played  games  of 
chance  by  throwing  plum  stones  and  certain  small  bones  of  the 
deer,  somewhat  as  dice  are  thrown.  They  also  played  a game  of 
ball.  The  children  amused  themselves  with  dolls,  very  much  as 
white  children  do.  They  used  to  sing  in  a weird  sort  of  way,  but 
they  did  not  have  what  we  would  call  musical  instruments. 
Sometimes  when  they  felt  good  after  a feast,  they  would  sing  and 
pound  their  wooden  spoons  upon  their  bark  dishes.  In  their 
religious  ceremonies  they  used  drums  and  rattles.  The  latter 
were  sometimes  made  of  dried  gourds  and  sometimes  of  turtle 
shells.  They  are  also  said  to  have  made  whistles  of  bone  or  horn. 

They  had  no  alphabet  or  written  language.  They  had  a crude 
way  of  making  pictures  on  trees  when  traveling  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  they  had  gone,  the  number  of  their  party,  etc., 
and  on  their  lodges  to  indicate  their  successes  in  battle.  But  if 
the  Indian  children  thereby  escaped  the  study  of  u reading, 
’riting  and  ’rithmetic,”  they  did  not  escape  the  study  of  history. 
This  was  taught  to  them  by  their  elders,  and  consisted  of  legends 
and  narratives  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
word  of  mouth. 

History-telling  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  aborigines,  and 
many  a tedious  evening  was  whiled  away,  as  they  squatted  around 
the  camp-fire,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  listening  to  the  accounts 
of  adventures  in  hunt  or  battle,  or  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 
or  to  the  marvelous  creations  of  their  poetic  imagination. 

The  Indians  believed  in  a Great  Spirit  and  a future  life.  Their 
heaven  was  a happy  hunting  ground,  and  some  of  them  believed 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  the  path  through  the  skies  to  that  abode 
of  bliss.  They  had  many  strange  superstitions  and  equally  strange 
religious  ceremonies.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  latter  was 
the  White  Dog  worship.* 

* The  writer  has  exhumed  Indian  dog  burials  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  dog-skeletons,  so  carefully  buried  under  oyster  shells, 
were  the  remains  of  White  Dog  ceremonies. 
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When,  at  last,  the  Indian  himself  died,  he  was  generally  buried 
in  a sitting  posture.  In  his  grave  were  placed  food,  hunting  and 
cooking  implements  and  Indian  money,  for  use  on  his  journey  to 
the  next  world ; and  a fire  was  built  on  the  grave  to  enable  the 
spirit  to  cook  its  food.  In  very  ancient  times,  the  Indians  had  a 
beautiful  custom  of  capturing  a bird  and  freeing  it  over  the  grave 
on  the  evening  of  burial  to  bear  the  spirit  away  to  heaven. 

At  an  Indian  funeral  the  men  were  generally  very  quiet,  hut 
the  women  “ carried  on  uncommonly  ” says  an  old  writer,  beating 
their  breasts,  tearing  their  faces,  and  calling  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased day  and  night.  On  the  death  of  a son,  the  mother  would 
cut  off  her  hair  and  burn  it  on  the  grave  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
relatives.  On  the  death  of  a husband,  the  widow  did  the  same 
and  painted  her  face  black  for  a year. 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  untutored  children  of  nature  who  were 
the  first  owners  of  New  York  — simple  in  knowledge,  simple  in 
faith,  picturesque  in  everything.  Little  did  they  imagine  that 
the  trails  along  which  they  trod  with  silent  moccasined  feet  would 
sometime  roar  with  the  traffic  of  the  second  city  of  the  world ; that 
where  their  little  hark  wigwams  stood  would  rise  piles  of  clay, 
stone  and  iron  so  high  as  to  shut  out  the  light  and  wind  of 
heaven ; that  their  forests  would  vanish  and  with  them  the  timid 
deer  and  the  growling  bear  which  had  yielded  them  food  and 
clothing;  that  the  glistening  lakes  in  which  they  fished  would  be 
filled  up;  that  the  sparkling  streams  in  which  the  beaver  built 
his  lodge  and  reared  his  young  would  he  buried  out  of  sight ; that 
they  themselves,  the  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  would  shrink 
and  consume  away  before  a civilization  of  which  they  had  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  white 
strangers  would  dig  up  their  skeletons,  pick  up  their  arrow  points, 
search  their  shell  heaps,  and  uncover  their  dog-hones,  in  an  effort 
to  call  them  back  to  memory  and  reconstruct  their  lives. 

The  Return  of  the  Half  Moon  to  Holland , 1609-1610 

At  the  time  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909,  wide 
attention  was  given  to  the  history  of  Hudson’s  voyage  of  1609 
and  events  preceding  it  bearing  on  the  discovery  and  exploration 
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of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America.*  The  subject  of  the 
beginning  of  the  commerce  of  New  Netherland  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  decade  and  a half  following  Hudson’s  voyage 
of  1609  — a period  during  which,  in  the  minds  of  Europeans, 
this  region  issued  from  the  penumbra  of  uncertain  knowledge  and 
its'  attractions  became  so  well  known  that  regular  commerce  was 
begun  and  a permanent  colony  was  planted  in  New  Netherland. 

Two  of  our  most  valuable  informants  of  that  period  whom  we 
shall  frequently  quote  require  a few  words  of  introduction. 

One  'of  these  is  Nicolaes  van  Wassenaer,  who  was  a learned  man 
of  Amsterdam,  a practicing  physician  and  author  of  historical 
and  medical  works.  In  1622  he  began  at  Amsterdam  the  publi- 
cation of  a semi-annual  record  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
Europe  and  America  under  the  title  of  “ Historisch  Verhael  alder 
ghedenckweerdichste  Geschiedenissen  die  hier  en  daer  in  Europa 
. . . voorgevallen  syn.”  There  were  21  of  these  semi-annual 

parts  covering  the  years  1621—1631.  This  authority  will  be  re- 
ferred to,  for  brevity,  as  “ Wassenaer.”  As  this  rare  work,  pub- 
lished in  black-letter  text  in  the  Hutch  language,  is  unavailable 
to  most  readers,  we  shall  quote  from  the  translation  in  “ Narra- 
tives of  New  Netherland,”  by  J.  Eranklin  Jameson,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  seated. 

Another  authority  of  contemporaneous  value  is  Joannes  de 
Laet  of  Leyden,  who  was  a scholar  and  author  of  note,  and  who 
in  1625  published  a large  folio  volume  entitled  the  “ Nieuwe 
Wereldt,  ofte  Beschrijvinghe  van  West  Indien,”  etc.  The  Hutch 
title,  translated  in  full,  is  as  follows : “ New  World,  or  Hescrip- 

tion  of  West  India,  collected  out  of  Various  Writings  and  Notes 
from  Various  Nations  by  Joannes  de  Laet,  and  provided  with 
needful  Maps  and  Tables.”  We  will  refer  to  this  source  as  “ He 
Laet;”  and  as  consultation  of  this  work  is  under  the  same  limita- 


* A monograph  on  Hudson’s  voyage  by  the  present  writer  was  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission  under  the  title 
of  “ Hudson  and  Fulton  ” and  embodied  in  the  Official  Minutes  of  that  Com- 
mission at  pages  795-870.  This  monograph,  considerably  elaborated  with 
respect  to  Hudson’s  voyage,  and  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  Half  Moon,  was 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  to  the  Legislature  in  1910.  In  the  same  report  is  the 
text  of  a newly  discovered  copy  of  Verrazzano’s  letter  of  1524  and  critique  on 
the  same  verifying  the  claims  of  Verrazzano  3 voyage  in  1524.  The  publications 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  alg : contain  interesting  documents  on 
this  subject. 
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tions  as  that  of  Wassenaer,  we  shall  quote  from  the  translations  in 
Jameson’s  “ Narratives  of  New  Netherland  ” unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Other  authorities  are  Van  Meteren’s  “ Belgische  ofte  Neder- 
landsche  Oorlogen,”  etc.,  and  the  wealth  of  documentary  testi- 
mony found  in  the  volumes  entitled  “ Documents  Relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  procured  by  John 
Romeyn  Brodhead  in  England,  France  and  Holland  and  edited 
hy  Dr.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan.* 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Hudson,  after  leaving  New  York 
Harbor  in  October,  1609,  arrived  safely  at  Dartmouth,  England, 
November  7,  1609.  (Juet’s  Journal  in  Narr.  New  Neth.  p.  28.) 
But  owing  to  contrary  winds,  which  prevented  communication 
with  Holland,  a long  time  elapsed  before  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  could  be  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Half  Moon  in 
England.  The  Company  then  ordered  the  ship  and  crew  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  when  this  was  about  to  he  done,  Hudson 
and  the  other  Englishmen  of  the  ship  were  commanded  by  the 
English  government  not  to  leave  England.  (Van  Meteren’s 
“ Belgische  ofte  Nederlandsche  Oorlogen,”  etc.,  edition  of  1611, 
trans.  in  “ Narr.  New  Neth.”  pp.  8-9.)  After  vexatious  delays, 
Hudson  was  permitted  to  send  his  reports  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  in  July,  1610,  the  Half  Moon  reached  Amsterdam. 

Voyages  to  New  N etherland  in  1610 

Van  Meteren,  referring  to  the  detention  of  Hudson  in  Eng- 
land, says:  “ This  took  place  in  January,  1610,  and  it  was 

thought  probable  that  the  English  themselves  would  send  ships  to 
Virginia  to  explore  further  the  said  river  ” — the  name  Virginia 
being  applied  then  to  the  whole  region  from  34°  to  45°  north 
latitude. 

The  probability  that  the  English  did  precisely  what  Van 

* Owing  to  the  conflicting  dates  and  statements  often  given  by  writers 
working  from  secondary  authorities,  the  present  occasion  has  seemed  to  be 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a new  and  careful  study  of  primary  sources. 
For  that  reason,  the  following  pages  will  quote  frequently  verbatim  from 
original  documents  and  contemporary  annals,  and  will  endeavor  to  show%  as 
well  as  possible  in  a limited  number  of  pages,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  facts  stated.  It  is  hoped  that  what  may  thus  be  lost  in  fluency 
of  narrative  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  for  the  conclusions. 
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Meteren  predicted  is  heightened  by  the  circumstances  attending 
the  making  of  the  earliest  known  map  of  Manakata  in  1610 
which  is  in  the  general  archives  in  Simancas,  Spain.  This  map, 
which  is  reproduced  in  Alexander  Brown’s  “ Genesis  of  the  United 
States”  and  a portion  of  which  we  reproduced  in  1910,  was  sent 
to  the  King  of  Spain  in  a letter  dated  March  22,  1611,  by  Alonso 
de  Velasco,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  England.  Velasco,  who 
secretly  conveyed  to  his  sovereign  every  hit  of  information  which 
he  could  get  about  English  explorations  and  discoveries,  wrote 
that  in  1610  the  King  of  England  had  sent  to  Virginia  a surveyor 
to  survey  the  province  and  the  surveyor  had  returned  to  London 
about  the  month  of  December,  1610,  with  a map  of  all  he  had  dis- 
covered. Velasco  surreptitiously  obtained  a copy  of  the  map  and 
sent  it  with  his  letter.  (Brown’s  Genesis  of  the  U,  S.)  It  is  not 
known  who  made  the  map,  which  delineates  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Cape  Eear  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  evident  that  whoever 
did  make  it  embodied  in  it  information  derived  from  others.  But 
the  startling  fact  concerning  the  Hudson  river  is,  that  this  is  the 
first  approximately  correct  delineation  of  it,  certain  characteristic 
crooks  and  turns  in  it  indicating  that  it  was  drawn  by  a man  who 
had  been  up  the  river.  As  it  is  most  likely  that  Hudson  would 
sacredly  have  guarded  his  maps  for  his  Dutch  employers,  it  is  in 
the  same  degree  probable  that  the  Hudson  river  was  delineated  by 
an  Englishman  who  visited  it  in  1610  as  stated  by  Velasco. 

We  also  have  more  convincing  evidence  from  De  Laet,  and  from 
Van  Kampen’s  “ Nederlanders  buiten  Europa  ” (I,  331)  that  the 
Dutch  sent  a ship  back  to  the  Hudson  river  in  1610.  De  Laet 
says : 

“ Hendrick  Hudson  having  returned  to  Amsterdam  with  this 
report,  in  the  year  1610  some  merchants  again  sent  a ship 
thither  — that  is  to  say,  to  the  second  river  discovered,  which  was 
called  Manhattes  from  the  savage  nation  that  dwells  at  its 
mouth.”  (Karr.  New  Neth.  p.  38.) 

This  Dutch  voyage  of  1610  is  indicated  again  in  a memorial 
by  the  West  India  Company  to  the  States  General  exhibited 
May  5,  1632,  in  which  the  memorialists  say: 

“ Subsequent  to  the  first  discovery  by  your  subjects  in  1609  of 
the  North  Biver  (commonly  called  the  Manhattos,  also  Bio  de 
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| Montaigne  and  North  River)  and  after  some  of  your  inhabitants 
had  resorted  thither  in  the  year  1610  and  following  years,”  etc. 

I (Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New 
I York,  I,  51.) 

We  deduce  the  names  of  the  promoters  of  the  Dutch  voyage  of 
1610  from  De  Laet  and  the  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  1625  edition  of 
De  Laet  above  quoted,  he  says  “ in  the  year  1610  some  merchants 
again  sent  a ship  thither.”  In  the  editions  of  1633  and  1640  he 
says  “some  merchants  of  Amsterdam ” He  also  says:  “And 

in  the  subsequent  years  ” — that  is,  the  years  subsequent  to 
1610  — “their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General  granted  to 
these  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  this  river 
and  trading  there.  Whereupon,  in  the  year  1615,”  etc.  (Narr. 
New  Neth.  p.  38.)  Now  the  merchants  to  whom  this  exclusive 
privilege  was  given  are  named  in  the  grant  of  October  11,  1614 
l (see  page  476  following),  and  therefore  must  have  been  the  pro- 
moters of  the  voyage  in  1610. 

Search  for  Northeast  and  Northwest  Passages  in  1610  and  1611 

The  voyages  to  New  Netherland  in  1610  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  private  enterprises,  stimulated  by  the  reports  of 
Hudson’s  voyage  of  1609,  and  to  have  been  of  importance 
secondary  to  the  movements  of  the  more  powerfully  organized 
English  and  Dutch  companies,  whose  dominant  idea  was  to  find 
a short  passage  to  the  East  Indies  either  by  the  northeastward 
around  Asia  or  the  northwestward  around  North  America. 

Thus  it  was  in  1610,  the  English  East  India  Company,  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  and  a group  of  noblemen  and 
London  merchants,  united  in  sending  out  Hudson,  not  to  revisit 
and  take  possession  of  the  Hudson  River  region,  but  to  seek  a 
northwest  passage  to  the  Indies. 

While  Hudson’s  ship  was  wintering  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Admiralty  at  Amsterdam,  possessed  with  the  same 
idea,  was  preparing,  under  the  authority  of  the  States  General,  to 
equip  an  expedition  to  attempt  again  the  northeast  passage  by 
way  of  the  North  Cape  and  Vaigats.  Nevertheless,  the  projectors 
appear  not  to  have  forgotten  entirely  the  results  of  Hudson’s 
voyage  in  1609,  and,  while  preparing  for  a northeast  voyage,  to 
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have  had  a mental  squint  toward  the  west.  In  March,  1611,  this 
expedition  set  forth.  It  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  Fox  (de  Vos), 
sometimes  called  in  the  Hutch  records  the  Little  Fox  (de  Vosgen 
of  Vosken),  and  the  Crane  (de  Craen),  sometimes  called  the 
Little  Crane  (de  Craentgen  or  Craentien).  The  skipper  of  the 
Fox  was  Jan  Cornelisz.  May  and  that  of  the  Crane  was  Simon 
Willemsz.  Cat.  They  started  bravely  for  the  Forth  Cape  and 
Fova  Zembla,  just  as  Hudson  did  in  1609,  and,  finding  themselves 
baffled  as  he  was,  also  imitated  him  by  turning  their  prows  for 
America.  They  reached  Fova  Scotia  in  October,  1611,  and  ex- 
plored the  Few  England  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  which 
latter  they  reached  February  15,  1612.  Thence  they  returned  to 
their  former  quest  of  a passage  by  Fova  Zembla,  without  visiting 
the  Hudson  River.  (He  Reis  van  Jan  Cornelisz.  May,  published 
by  the  Linschoten  Society  at  the  Hague  in  1909.) 

The  foregoing  voyages  of  Hudson  and  May  are  mentioned,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  destinations  were  not  the  Hudson 
River,  in  order  to  show  by  comparison  the  relative  characters  of 
the  voyages  in  search  of  the  northwest  and  northeast  passages  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  voyages  to  the  Hudson  River  on  the  other, 
during  the  next  few  years.  The  searches  for  the  northwest  and 
northeast  passages  were  conducted  under  combinations  of  powerful 
patronage,  while  the  excursions  to  the  Hudson  River  between 
1609  and  1614  were  private  ventures,  much  in  the  nature  of 
prospecting  trips. 

Voyages  to  the  Hudson  in  1611-1613 

That  enterprising  skippers  reached  these  waters  between  the 
voyages  definitely  referred  to  as  having  been  made  in  1610  and 
those  of  the  five  ships  which  were  made  in  1614  and  are  mentioned 
hereafter,  there  are  reasons  to  believe. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  such  visits  is  the  Carte  Figurative 
which  is  described  more  fully  on  page  481  following.  This  map, 
which  was  made  not  later  than  1616  and  possibly  as  early  as  1614, 
has  this  memorandum,  written  in  Hutch  script,  above  the  site  of 
Albany : 

“As  well  as  one  can  understand  from  the  words  and  signs  of  the 
Mohawks,  the  French  come  with  sloops  as  high  up  as  to  their 
country  to  trade  with  them.”  (Hoes;  ReL  Col.  Hist.  S.  F.  Y.) 
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It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  visits  of  French  traders,  which 
had  become  customary  in  1614  or  1616,  began  long  enough  before 
to  have  fallen  within  the  period  of  1611-13. 

There  is  more  definite  data,  however,  for  placing  in  this  period 
a known  but  undated  voyage  by  Hendrick  Christiaenssen  of 
Cleves,  described  by  Wassenaer  in  the  following  passage: 

“ This  country,  or  the  River  Montague,  called  by  ours  Mauri- 
tius, was  first  sailed  to  by  the  worthy  Hendrick  Christiaenz  of 
Cleves.  When  he  had  been  on  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  he 
happened  near  there.  But  his  vessel  being  laden  and  a ship  be- 
longing to  Monickendam  having  been  wrecked  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, he  durst  not  approach  that  land ; this  he  postponed,  being 
desirous  to  do  so  another  time.  It  so  happened  that  he  and  the 
worthy  Adriaen  Block  chartered  a ship  with  the  skipper  Ryser, 
and  accomplished  his  voyage  thither,  bringing  back  with  him  two 
sons  of  the  principal  sachem  there.  Though  very  dull  men  they 
were  expert  enough  in  knavery.”  (Narr.  New  Neth.  p.  78.) 

“ The  two  lads  brought  hither  by  Adriaen  Block  were  named 
Orson  and  Valentine.*  This  Orson  was  a thoroughly  wicked  fel- 
low, and  after  his  return  to  his  own  country  was  the  cause  of 
Hendrick  Christiaenssen7 s death.  But  he  was  paid  in  like  coin; 
he  got  a bullet  as  his  recompense.77  (Narr.  New  Neth.  p.  81.) 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  have  references  to  three  voyages. 


* These  names  are  taken  from  an  old  romance  in  which  Orson  and  Valentine 
were  the  twin  sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Orson,  according  to 
the  old  story,  was  carried  away  bv  a bear  and  reared  as  a savage  in  the  forest. 
The  practice  of  capturing  Indians  and  taking  them  to  Europe  was  a common 
one.  Probably  all  of  the  early  explorers  tried  to  do  it  and  many  were  suc- 
cessful. Columbus  began  the  practice  in  1492.  Verrazzano  followed  his 
example  in  1524  by  making  prisoner  of  a boy  on  the  Maryland  or  Virginia 
coast  and  would  have  done  the  same  with  a “ young  woman  who  was  of  much 
beauty  and  of  tall  stature " but  was  prevented  by  her  screams.  Cartier,  on 
his  first  voyage  in  1534,  captured  two  Indian  boys  who  had  been  confided  to 
him  by  their  father  and  took  them  to  France.  He  brought  them  back  on  his 
second  voyage  and  found  them  very  helpful,  but  he  recaptured  them,  and  in 
addition  five  chiefs  — Donnaeon'a,  Taignoagny,  Domagaya,  and  two  others  — 
all  of  whom  died  in  France.  In  1605  Capt.  George  Weymouth  captured  five 
Indians  on  the  New  Englaaid  Coast.  In  1606,  Capt.  Edward  Harlow  captured 
five  chiefs  on  the  New  England  coast,  one  of  whom,  Exenow,  “was  showed  up 
and  down  London  for  money  as  a wonder.”  In  1609,  Hudson  captured  some 
Indians  who  in  good  faith  went  aboard  the  Half  Moon  in  New  York  harbor,  but 
they  escaped  and  made  him  trouble  afterward.  In  1614  Capt.  Hunt  took 
Squanto  from  the  New  England  coast  to  sell  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Indian 
managed  to  reach  England  and  subsequently  returned  to  Massachusetts  where 
he  was  of  much  assistance  to  the  Pilgrim  settlers.  These  are  only  a few 
instances  of  many  that  might  be  cited.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  taken,  like 
Squanto,  to  be  sold  into  slavery;  some  merely  as  curiosities;  and  some  for 
education  as  future  interpreters.  All,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  taken  against 
their  will,  and  almost  invariably  by  some  cruel  deceit. 
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Mentioned  in  chronological  order  they  are : First , the  voyage  by 

the  ship  from  Monickendam  which  was  wrecked;  second the 
voyage  by  Christiaenssen  when  he  discovered  the  Monickendam 
wreck ; and  third , the  subsequent  voyage  under  the  partnership  of 
Christiaenssen  and  Block,  with  Byser  as  skipper.  Beckoning 
backward,  we  can  fix  the  years  of  these  voyages  pretty  closely. 
Let  us  consider  first  Christiaenssen’s  voyage  in  partnership  with 
Block.  Wassenaer  says: 

“ This  aforesaid  Hendrick  Christiaenz,  after  Adriaen  Block 
had  dissolved  partnership  with  him,  made  ten  voyages  thither 
under  a grant  from  the  Lords  States.’7  (Harr.  Hew  Heth.  p.  78.) 

The  first  grant  from  the  States  General  under  which  Christiaens- 
sen sailed  was  the  general  charter  dated  March  27,  1614.  (See 
page  474  following.)  The  names  of  the  skippers  and  partners  who 
sailed  under  that  grant  are  named  in  the  specific  charter  granted 
October  11,  1614.  (See  page  476  following.)  Upon  examination 
of  the  latter  we  find  that  the  employing  partners  of  the  voyages  in 
1614  were  various  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Hoorn;  that 
Block  and  Christiaenssen  were  skippers  in  their  employ ; and  that 
there  was  no  skipper  named  Byser  among  them.  By  exclusion, 
therefore,  we  see  that  the  voyage  of  the  skipper  Byser  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Block  and  Christiaenssen  was  not  one  of  those  made 
in  1614  between  the  dates  of  the  general  charter  in  March,  1614, 
and  the  special  charter  in  October,  1614 ; and  as  it  was  made  before 
Christiaenssen’s  voyages  under  the  grant  of  the  States  General  it 
must  have  been  made  prior  to  1614,  that  is  to  say,  in  1613  at  latest. 

How,  since  the  Block-Christiaenssen  partnership  voyage  with 
Byser  as  skipper  was  made  not  later  than  1613,  Christiaenssen’s 
previous  voyage,  when  he  saw  the  Monickendam  wreck,  must  have 
been  made  in  1612,  unless  he  made  two  voyages  in  1613,  which 
latter  was  not  likely  at  that  period. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Monickendam  wreck,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  it  had  occurred  just  before  Christiaenssen’s 
arrival  or  earlier. 

Wassenaer ’s  cursory  mention  of  the  Monickendam  vessel,  due 
to  its  unfortunate  fate,  leads  one  to  wonder  how  many  other  voy- 
ages may  have  been  made  about  that  time  by  inquisitive  skippers 
who  returned  in  safety  and  of  whom  we  have  no  record. 
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Argali’s  Alleged  Visit  to  Manhattan  in  1613 

The  backward  method  of  demonstration  employed  under  the  pre- 
vious heading  necessitated  the  grouping  of  a number  of  events  in 
the  period  of  1611-13.  But  there  was  one  alleged  event  ascribed 
particularly  to  the  year  1613,  which  requires  separate  considera- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  upon  it  has  been  predicated  the  claim  that 
Manhattan  Island  was  settled  in  that  year  by  the  Dutch ; that  the 
infant  settlement  at  that  time  dwelt  in  “ four  houses  ” which  were 
situated  at  No.  39  or  No.  41  Broadway;  and  that  it  was  governed 
by  a Dutch  Governor. 

The  sole  basis  for  this  claim  is  a 32-page  pamphlet  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1648  and  purported  to  have  been  written 
by  “ Beauchamp  Plantagenet.”  It  is  entitled : “A  Description 

of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,  And  a Direction  for  Adventurers 
with  small  stock  to  get  two  for  one,  and  good  land  freely : And 
for  Gentlemen,  and  all  Servants,  Labourers,  and  Artificers,  to 
live  plentifully/’  etc. 

It  is  addressed  “ To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Mighty  Lord 
Edmund  by  Divine  Providence  Lord  Proprietor,  Earl  Palatine, 
Governour  and  Captain  Generali  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion, 
and  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Vicount  Monson  of  Castle- 
main,  the  Lord  Sherard  Baron  of  Letrim : and  to  all  other 
Vicounts,  Barons,  Baronets,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  Ad- 
venturers, and  Planters  of  the  hopefull  Company  of  New  Albion, 
in  all  44  undertakers  and  subscribers,  bound  by  Indenture  to 
bring  and  settle  3000  able  trained  men  in  our  said  severall  Planta- 
tions in  the  said  Province.”  It  is  dated  December  5,  1648. 

The  pamphlet  is  in  the  nature  of  a prospectus  designed  to  pro- 
mote a colonizing  scheme.  In  phrases  often  incoherent,  the 
author  indulges  in  some  high-flown  metaphors ; tells  something 
of  his  alleged  genealogy  and  alleged  travels ; gives  extravagant 
descriptions  of  conditions  and  affairs  in  New  Albion,  and  at 
length  comes  to  the  following  passage  containing  the  reference  to 
Manhattan  Island: 

“ Then  Virginia  being  granted,  settled,  and  all  that  part  now 
called  Maryland,  New  Albion  and  New  Scotland,  being  part  of 
Virginia,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  and  Sir  Samuel  Argoll,  Captains  and 
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Counsellors  of  Virginia,  hearing  of  divers  Aliens  and  Intruders 
and  Traders  without  licence,  with  a Vessel  and  forty  soldiers 
landed  at  a place  called  Mount  Desert  in  Hova  Scotia  near  S. 
Iohns  river,  or  Twede,  possest  by  the  French,  there  killed  some 
French,  took  away  their  Guns  and  dismantled  the  Fort,  and  in 
their  return  landed  at  Manhatas  Isle  in  Hudsons  river,  where 
they  found  four  houses  built , and  a pretended  Dutch  Governour, 
under  the  West  India  Company  of  Amsterdam  share  or  part ; who 
kept  trading  boats  and  trucking  with  the  Indians ; but  the  said 
Knights  told  him  their  Commission  was  to  expell  him  and  all 
Aliens  Intruders  on  his  Majesties  Dominion  and  Territories,  this 
being  part  of  Virginia,  and  this  river  an  English  discovery  of 
Hudson  an  Englishman,  the  Dutch  man  contented  them  for  their 
charge  and  voiage,  and  by  his  Letter  sent  to  Virginia  and  re- 
corded, submitted  himself,  Company  and  Plantation  to  his 
Majesty,  and  to  the  Governour  and  government  of  Virginia;  but 
the  next,  pretended  Dutch  Governour  in  Maps  and  printed  Cards, 
calling  this  part  Few  Hetherland,  failing  in  payment  of  customes, 
at  his  return  to  Plymouth  in  England,  was  there  with  his  Bever 
goods  and  person,  attached  to  his  damage  1500  1.  whereupon  at 
the  suit  of  the  Governour  and  Councell  of  Virginia,  his  now 
Majesty  by  his  Embassadour  in  Holland,  co’plaining  of  the  said 
Aliens  intrusion  on  such  is  Territories  & Dominions,  the  said 
Lords,  the  States  of  Holland,  by  their  publique  instrument  de- 
clared, That  they  did  not  avow,  nor  would  protect  them,  being  a 
private  party  of  the  Amsterdam  West  India  Company,  but  left 
them  to  his  Majesties  wil  & mercy:  whereupon  three  severall 
Orders  from  the  Councell  Table,  and  Commissions  having  been 
granted  for  the  expelling  and  removing  from  thence,  of  which  they 
taking  notice,  and  knowing  their  weaknesse  and  want  of  victuals, 
have  offered  to  sell  the  same  for  2500  1.  And  lastly,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  present  war  & distractions,  now  ask  7000  1.  and 
have  lately  offered  many  affronts  & damages  to  his  Majestis  sub- 
jects in  Hew  England:  and  in  generall  endanger  all  his  Majesties 
adjoyning  Countries,  most  wickedly,  feloniously  and  traitorously, 
contrary  to  the  Marine  and  Admirall  Laws  of  all  Christians,  sell 
by  whole  sale  guns,  powder,  shot  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians, 
instructing  them  in  the  use  of  our  fights  and  arms ; insomuch  as 
2000  Indians  by  them  armed,  Mohacks,  Raritans,  and  some  of 
Long  Isle  with  their  own  guns  so  sold  them,  fall  into  war  with  the 
Dutch,  destroyed  all  their  scattering  Farms  and  Boors,  in  forcing 
them  all  to  retire  to  their  Up  fort  40  leagues  up  that  river,  and 
to  Manhatas,  for  all  or  most  retreating  to  Manhatas,  it  is  now  a 
pretty  town  of  trade  having  more  English  then  Dutch:  and  it  is 
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very  considerable  that  three  years  since  Stuy  their  Governour 
put  out  his  Declaration,  confessing  that  the  neighbour  English 
might  well  be  offended  with  their  selling  Indians  arms  and  am- 
munition, but  being  but  a few  and  so  scattered,  they  could  not 
live  else  there,  or  trade,  the  Indians  refusing  to  trade  or  suffer 
the  Dutch  to  plow  without  they  would  sell  them  guns/’ 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  date  is  given  for  the  visit  of  Argali  to 
Manhattan  Island;  but  as  his  excursion  to  Mount  Desert  was 
made  in  1613,  it  is  implied  that  1613  was  the  date  of  his  visit  to 
Manhattan.  All  claims  that  Manhattan  Island  was  settled  in 
1613  and  that  four  houses  built  by  Europeans  were  standing  there 
in  that  year  are  traceable  to  this  pamphlet  and  their  validity 
depends  upon  the  reliability  of  its  assertions. 

At  the  outset,  the  pamphlet  lacks  the  credibility  of  a reliable 
author,  for  the  writer  either  discredits  himself  by  false  statements 
concerning  his  genealogy  or  else  he  is  hiding  behind  a pseudonym 
to  escape  responsibility  for  his  loose  statements.  On  February  3, 
1840,  Mr.  John  Pennington  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  a paper  entitled  “An  Examination  of  Beauchamp 
Plantagenet’s  description  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion  ” in 
which  he  points  out  discrepancies  in  Plantagenet’s  genealogy,  as- 
suming that  Plantagenet  was  a real  person.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alexander  Brown,  in  his  “ Genesis  of  the  United  States,’’  con- 
cludes that  “ Beauchamp  Plantagenet  ” is  a pseudonym  covering 
the  authorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Ployden,  the  patentee  of  New 
Albion. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  authorship,  and  without 
considering  the  numerous  departures  from  truth  in  other  parts  of 
the  pamphlet,  the  passage  already  quoted  supplies  obvious  evi- 
dence of  unreliability. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  no  Dutch  West  India  Company  in 
1613  and  no  Dutch  Governor,  as  alleged  in  the  pamphlet.  This 
allegation  alone  is  sufficient  to  shake  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  other  statements,  especially  in  the  significant  absence  of  cor- 
roborative evidence.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  outside  of  this 
pamphlet  to  support  the  claim  that  Argali  and  Dale  visited  Man- 
hattan in  1613.  The  written  and  recorded  submission  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Dutch  Governor  in  1613,  of  so  much  im- 
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portance  if  a fact,  has  never  come  to  light.  And  that  no  snch  trans- 
action occurred  at  that  time  is  strongly  indicated  in  the  generous 
treatment  afterward  accorded  by  the  States  General  to  Captain 
Dale.  In  1603,  Dale,  an  Englishman,  was  commissioned  Captain 
in  the  Netherlands  army.  In  1611,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  requested  that  Dale  he  granted  a leave  of  absence  in  order 
that  he  might  be  employed  in  Virginia  on  his  Majesty’s  service; 
and  the  petition  was  granted.  (Docs.  Bel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  I, 
1-3.)  Dale  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Virginia.  In 
1618,  he  applied  to  the  States  General  for  pay  during  his  absence 
from  the  Netherlands  and  the  sum  of  £1,000  was  granted  to  him. 
(Brown’s  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.)  If  Dale,  five  years  before,  had 
been  a party  to  forcing  the  Dutch  occupants  of  Manhattan  to 
surrender  their  claims  thereto,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
States  General  would  have  rewarded  him  so  liberally. 

Another  illustration  of  Plantagenet’s  inaccuracy  may  he  found 
in  his  reference  to  “ Stuy  ” (meaning  Stuyvesant)  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  quotation  we  have  given.  He  says  that  “ three 
years  since,  Stuy,  their  Governor,”  confessed  that  the  neighboring 
English  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  sale  of  firearms  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Dutch.  As  this  New  Albion  pamphlet  was  dated 
December,  1648,  “ three  years  since  ” would  be  1645,  whereas 
Stuyvesant  did  not  assume  the  government  until  1647. 

We  will  give  one  more  illustration  of  “ Plantagenet’s  ” ignor- 
ance of  or  recklessness  with  dates,  and  will  then  offer  testimony 
to  show  that  the  incidents  which  he  coupled  with  Argali’s  expedi- 
tion of  1613  may  have  occurred  in  16’22. 

In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  “ Plantagenet  ” refers  to  “ *the 
next  river  called  Hudsons  river,  of  the  name  of  Hudson  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  discoverer  thirty-five  years  since , who  sold  his  dis- 
covery, plots  and  cards  to  the  Dutch.”  Thirty-five  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  pamphlet  would  have  been  1613,  instead  of  1609, 
when  Hudson  made  his  voyage.  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  an 
equally  hopeless  jumble. 

While  it  is  not  essential  to  our  present  purposes  to  discover 
what “ Plantagenet  ” actually  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  pas- 
sage about  Manhattan  Island  before  quoted,  we  may,  as  a matter 
of  interest,  cite  a document  which  appears  to  give  us  a clue. 
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Under  date  of  April  2,  1632,  Capt.  John  Mason  sent  to  Sir 
John  Coke,  English  Secretary  of  State,  a letter  which  read  in 
part  as  follows  (abbreviations  of  the  original  here  spelled  out)  : 

“ In  ye  year  of  our  Lord  God  1621,  or  thereabouts,  certain  Hol- 
landers were  upon  the  coast  of  New  England  trading  with  ye 
Indians  betwixt  Cape  Cod  and  Bay  de  la  Warre  in  40.  degrees 
of  Northerly  latitude.  . . . And  Sir  Samuell  Argali  Knight 

with  many  English  planters  were  prepareing  to  goe  and  sit  downe 
in  his  lott  of  land  upon  ye  said  Manahata  river  at  the  same  tyme 
when  the  Dutch  intruded,  which  caused  a Demurre  in  their  pro- 
ceding  until  King  James,  upon  complaint  of  my  Lord  of  Arundell 
with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  Knight  and  the  said  Sir  Samuell 
Argali  (formerly  Governor  of  Virginia)  and  Capt  John  Mason) 
of  ye  sayd  Dutch  Intruders  in  Anno  1621  had,  by  his  Majesties 
order  a letter  to  ye  Lord  of  Dorchester  their  Ambassador  at  ye 
Hague,  questioned  the  States  of  ye  Low  Countries  for  that  mat- 
ter. Which  ye  Lords  ye  States  by  answer  (as  I take  it)  of  their 
ambassador  Sir  Nowell  Carronne  did  disclayme,  disavowing  any 
such  act  that  was  done  by  their  people  with  their  authority : which 
my  Lord  of  Arundell  and  I think  ye  Lord  Baltimore  (then  Secre- 
tary of  State)  doe  remember,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
Captaine  Mason  can  witness  ye  same.  Nevertheless,  ye  yeare  fol- 
lowing, which  (as  I take  it)  was  1622,  the  sayd  Dutch,  under  a 
pretended  authority  from  ye  West  India  Company  of  Holland 
maintayned  as  they  sayd  by  commission  from  ye  said  Prince  of 
Aurange,  did  return  to  ye  foresayd  river  of  Manahata  and  made 
plantation  there.”  (Docs.  Pel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  pp.  16-17.) 

In  the  foregoing  letter  we  appear  to  have  a statement  of  facts 
connected  with  Argali’s  proposed  colony  at  Manhattan,  occurring 
in  1621  and  1622,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  did 
exist,  and  including  the  statement  by  a respectable  authority 
concerning  a Dutch  disclaimer,  which  “ Plantagenet,”  in  his  ill- 
regulated  mind,  connected  with  Argali’s  excursion  to  Mount 
Desert  in  1613. 

The  evidence  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  “ Plantagenet  ” pam- 
phlet appears  so  obvious  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  already 
stated  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  strengthen  the  case  against  it 
by  quoting  Murphy,  Pennington,  and  others.  We  may  add,  how- 
ever, this  single  sentence  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of 
New  York,  formerly  State  Historian,  who  has  recently  made  a 
fresh  and  critical  examination  of  the  pamphlet.  He  says: 
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“ I have  examined  this  tract  critically,  noting  its  general  un- 
worthiness and  the  impossibility  of  its  assertions  about  Dale  and 
Argali  finding  Dutch  at  Manhattan  and  under  circumstances 
therein  set  forth.” 

Chartered  Trading  Begins  in  1614 

While  it  is  apparent  from  the  statements  in  preceding  pages 
that  ships  visited  these  waters  prior  to  1614,  they  were  mere 
private  ventures,  apparently  made  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  newly  discovered  region.  When 
we  come  to  the  year  1614,  we  find  a radical  and  important  change 
in  the  character  and  results  of  these  voyages.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  resort  to  deduction  for  our  conclusions.  The 
facts  are  matters  of  documentary  record.  In  the  second  place, 
the  trading  becomes  regularly  chartered.  And  thirdly,  the  results 
are  of  capital  importance. 

The  information  brought  back  from  the  voyages  before  1614, 
including  the  evidences  of  a very  valuable  trade  in  furs,  led  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  some  other  ports  to  apply  to  the 
States  General  for  a charter,  but  before  granting  them  a specific 
charter,  the  States  General  judiciously  required  them  to  demon- 
strate their  title  to  such  special  privilege.  The  States  General 
therefore  on  March  27,  1614,  issued  the  following  general  charter 
for  discoveries  (Docs.  Pel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  I,  5-6)  : 

“ The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands.  To  all  those 
who  shall  see  these  presents  or  hear  them  read.  Greeting.  Be  it 
Known,  Whereas  We  understand  it  would  be  honorable,  service- 
able and  profitable  to  this  Country,  and  for  the  promotion  of  its 
prosperity,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  seafaring  people, 
that  the  good  Inhabitants  should  be  excited  and  encouraged  to 
employ  and  occupy  themselves  in  seeking  out  and  discovering 
Passages,  Havens,  Countries  and  places  that  have  not  before  now 
been  discovered  nor  frequented ; and  being  informed  by  some 
Traders  that  they  intend,  with  God’s  merciful  help,  by  diligence, 
labor,  danger  and  expense,  to  employ  themselves  thereat,  as  they 
expect  to  derive  a handsome  profit  therefrom,  if  it  pleased  Us  to 
privilege,  charter  and  favor  them,  that  they  alone  might  resort  and 
sail  to  and  frequent  the  passages,  havens,  countries  and  places  to 
be  by  them  newly  found  and  discovered,  for  six  voyages  as  a com- 
pensation for  their  outlays,  trouble  and  risk,  with  interdiction  to 
all,  directly  or  indirectly  to  resort  or  sail  to,  or  frequent  the  said 
passages,  havens,  countries  or  places,  before  and  until  the  first 
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discoverers  and  finders  thereof  shall  have  completed  the  aforesaid 
six  voyages : Therefore,  We  having  duly  weighed  the  aforesaid 

I matter  and  finding,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  said  undertaking 
| to  be  laudable,  honorable  and  serviceable  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Provinces,  And  wishing  that  the  experiment  be  free  and 
open  to  all  and  every  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country,  have 
invited  and  do  hereby  invite,  all  and  every  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  Netherlands  to  the  aforesaid  search,  and,  therefore, 
have  granted  and  consented,  grant  and  consent  hereby  that  whoso- 
! ever  any  new  Passages,  Havens,  Countries  or  Places  shall  from 
now  henceforward  discover,  shall  alone  resort  to  the  same  or  cause 
them  to  be  frequented  for  four  voyages,  without  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  sailing,  frequenting  or  resorting,  from  the 
United  Netherlands,  to  the  said  newly  discovered  and  found  pas- 
sages, havens,  countries  or  places,  until  the  first  discoverer  and 
finder  shall  have  made,  or  cause  to  be  made  the  said  four  voyages, 
on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  ships  wherewith  the  con- 
trary attempt  shall  he  made,  and  a fine  of  Fifty  thousand  Nether- 
lands Ducats,  to  the  profit  of  the  aforesaid  finder  or  discoverer. 

I Well  understanding  that  the  discoverer  on  completion  of  the  first 
1 voyage,  shall  he  holden  within  fourteen  days  after  his  return  from 
said  Voyage,  to  render  unto  Us  a pertinent  Report  of  the  afore- 
said discoveries  and  adventures,  in  order,  on  hearing  thereof  We 
may  adjudge  and  declare,  according  to  circumstances  and  dis- 
tance, within  what  time  the  aforesaid  four  voyages  must  be  com- 
pleted. Provided  that  We  do  not  understand  to  prejudice  hereby 
or  in  any  way  to  diminish  our  former  Charters  and  Concessions : 
And,  if  one  or  more  Companies  find  and  discover,  in  or  about  one 
time  or  one  year,  such  new  Passages,  Countries,  havens  or  Places, 
the  same  shall  conjointly  enjoy  this  Our  Grant  and  Privilege; 
and  in  case  any  differences  or  questions  concerning  these,  or  other- 
wise should  arise  or  occur  from  this  our  Concession,  the  same  shall 
be  decided  by  Us,  whereby  each  shall  have  to  regulate  himself. 
And  in  order  that  this  Our  Concession  shall  he  made  known 
equally  to  all,  We  have  ordered  that  these  be  published  and 
affixed  at  the  usual  places  in  the  United  Countries.  Thus  done  at 
the  Assembly  of  the  Lords  States  General  at  the  Hague  the 
XXVIIth  of  March  XVIC  and  fourteen.  Was  parapheered  — J. 
van  01denharneveltvt.  Under  stood- — By  order  of  the  Lords 
States  General,  q Aerssen  ” 

Between  the  date  of  the  foregoing  general  charter,  March  27, 
1614,  and  the  date  of  the  next  document  which  we  are  about  to 
quote,  October  11,  1614,  a company  of  merchants  of  Amsterdam 
and  Hoorn  sent  five  ships,  namely,  the  Little  Fox  (Jan  de  With, 
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skipper),  the  Tiger  (Adriaen  Block,  skipper),  the  Fortune  (Hen- 
rick,  or  Hendrick,  Christiaenssecn,  skipper),  the  Nightingaleu 
(Thys  Volckertssen,  skipper)  and  the  Fortune  (Cornelis  Jacobs- j 
sen  May,  skipper),  to  explore  Hew  Hetherland.  The  proof  that; 
these  voyages  were  made  between  March  27,  1614,  and  October  J 
11,  1614,  lies  in  the  charter  which  was  granted  on  the  latter  date  ; 1 
to  the  owners  of  the  above-named  ships  and  which  is  quoted  here-  j , 
after.  The  charter  of  October  11  says  that  it  is  granted  to  the  ,!  a 
owners  of  these  ships  in  pursuance  of  the  general  charter  of  j [ 
March,  which  promised  such  a special  charter  to  “ whosoever  j s 
should  thereafter  discover/7  etc. — “ thereafter  77  meaning  after  ' 
March  27. 

On  October  11,  1614,  with  reports  of  their  discoveries  and  a j 
“ figurative  map  77  explanatory  thereof,  the  deputies  of  the  United  ! 
Company  of  Merchants  appeared  before  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  General  and  applied  for  a monopoly  of  trade  in  those  parts 
in  accordance  with  the  general  charter  of  March  27.  (Docs.  Bel.  I 
Col.  Hist.  S.  H.  Y.  I,  10-11.)  Whereupon  the  monopoly  was  j 
granted  in  the  following  extremely  important  document : 

“ The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  to  all  to  whom  ! 
these  presents  shall  come,  Greeting.  Whereas  Gerrit  Jacobz  j 
Witssen,  antient  Burgomaster  of  the  City  Amsterdam,  Jonas 
Witssen,  Simon  Morrissen,  owners  of  the  Ship  named  the  Little  ! 
Fox  whereof  Jan  de  With  has  been  skipper;  Hans  Hongers,  i 
Paulus  Pelgrom,  Ijambrecht  van  Tweenhuyzen,  owners  of  the  two 
ships  named  the  Tiger  and  the  Fortune,  whereof  Aedriaen  Block 
and  Henrick  Cristiaensson*  were  Skippers ; Arnolt  van  Lybergen, 


* In  the  Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  taken,  this  name  is  erroneously 
printed  “ Corstiaenssen  ” and  the  error  has  frequently  been  repeated  by  writers 
depending  on  that  source.  The  first  person  to  call  attention  to  the  error,  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  knows,  was  Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits.  The  original  manu- 
script is  in  the  Eoyal  Archives  at  the  Hague.  The  late  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  procured  a photograph  of  it  and  reproduced  it  in  his  Memorial  History 
of  New  York  (I,  129).  The  photograph  may  be  seen  at  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Therein  the  name  appears  in  Dutch  script  abbreviated  to 
“ Cristiaensz.”  With  respect  to  Cornelis  Hendrickssen  who  is  mentioned  on 
page  482  following,  and  who  is  sometimes  confused  with  Hendrick  Chris- 
tiaenssen,  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  New  York  State  Archivist,  says  that 
they  are  not  the  same.  “ Cornelis  Hendrickssen  of  M'onnickendam  was 
another  man.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the  ship  Restless  wThen  Block 
returned  in  the  ship  of  Hendrick  Christiaenssen,  apparently  after  the  death  of 
the  latter  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Orson.  Muilkerk  suggests  that  Cornelis 
Hendrickssen  was  a son  of  Hendrick  Christiaenssen.  While  this  is  not  impos- 
sible, it  seems  unlikely  to  me,  as  Christiaenssen  was  from  Cleves  and  Hen- 
drickssen from  Monmckendam.” 
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Wessel  Schenck,  Hans  Claessen  and  Berent  Sweertssen,  owners 
of  the  Ship  named  the  Nightingale,  whereof  Thys  Volckertssen 
was  Skipper,  Merchants  of  the  aforesaid  City  Amstelredam,  and 
Pieter  Clementssen  Brouwer,  Jan  Clementssen  Kies,  and  Cor- 
nelis  Volckertssen,  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Hoorn,  owners  of  the 
Ship  named  the  Fortuyn,  whereof  Cornelis  Jacobssen  May  was 
Skipper,  all  now  associated  in  one  Company,  have  respectfully 
represented  to  us,  that  they,  the  petitioners,  after  great  expenses 
and  damages  by  loss  of  ships  and  other  dangers,  had,  during  the 
| present  year,  discovered  and  found  with  the  above  named  five 
ships,  certain  New  Lands  situate  in  America,  between  New 
France  and  Virginia,  the  Sea  coasts  whereof  lie  between  forty 
and  forty-five  degrees  of  Latitude,  and  now  called  New  Nether- 
land:  And  whereas  We  did,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  for  the 
promotion  and  increase  of  Commerce,  cause  to  be  published  a 
certain  General  Consent  and  Charter  setting  forth,  that  whoso- 
ever should  thereafter  discover  new  havens,  lands,  places  or  pas- 
sages,  might  frequent,  or  cause  to  be  frequented,  for  four  voyages, 
such  newly  discovered  and  found  places,  passages,  havens,  or 
lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  from  visiting  or  frequenting 
the  same  from  the  United  Netherlands,  until  the  said  first  dis- 
coverers and  finders  shall,  themselves,  have  completed  the  said 
four  Voyages,  or  caused  the  same  to  be  done  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose,  under  the  penalties  expressed  in  the  said 
Octroy  &c.  they  request  that  we  would  accord  to  them  due  Act 
of  the  aforesaid  Octroy  in  the  usual  form: 

“ Which  being  considered,  We,  therefore,  in  Our  Assembly 
having  heard  the  pertinent  Report  of  the  Petitioners,  relative  to 
the  discoveries  and  finding  of  the  said  new  Countries  between 
the  above  named  limits  and  degrees,  and  also  of  their  adventures, 
have  consented  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  do  consent  and 
grant,  to  the  said  Petitioners  now  united  into  one  Company,  that 
they  shall  be  privileged  exclusively  to  frequent  or  cause  to  be 
visited,  the  above  newly  discovered  lands,  situate  in  America  be- 
tween New  France  and  Virginia,  whereof  the  Sea  coasts  lie  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  forty  fifth  degrees  of  Latitude,  now  named 
New  Netherland,  as  can  be  seen  by  a Figurative  Map  hereunto 
annexed,  and  that  for  four  Voyages  within  the  term  of  three 
Years,  commencing  the  first  of  January,  Sixteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  next  ensuing,  or  sooner,  without  it  being  permitted  to  any 
other  person  from  the  United  Netherlands,  to  sail  to,  navigate  or 
frequent  the  said  newly  discovered  lands,  havens  or  places,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  the  said  three  Years,  on  pain  of 
Confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  Cargo  wherewith  infraction  hereof 
shall  be  attempted,  and  a fine  of  Fifty  thousand  Netherland 
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ducats  for  the  benefit  of  said  discoverers  or  finders ; provided, 
nevertheless,  that  by  these  presents  We  do  not  intend  to  prejudice 
or  diminish  any  of  our  former  grants  or  Charters ; And  it  is  also 
Our  intention,  that  if  any  disputes  or  differences  arise  from  these 
Our  Concessions,  they  shall  he  decided  by  Ourselves. 

“ We  therefore  expressly  command  all  Governors,  Justices,  Of- 
ficers, Magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  United  Coun- 
tries, that  they  allow  the  said  Company  peaceably  and  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  whole  benefit  of  this  Our  grant  and  consent,  ceasing  all 
contradictions  and  obstacles  to  the  contrary.  For  such  we  have 
found  to  appertain  to  the  public  service.  Given  under  Our  Seal, 
paraph  and  signature  of  our  Secretary  at  the  Hague  the  xith  of 
October  1614.” 

Building  of  the  First  Ship  in  1614 

The  reference  to  u loss  of  ships  ” in  the  foregoing  charter  is  a 
reminder  of  the  burning  of  Adriaen  Block’s  vessel,  the  Tiger,  in 
1614  and  the  building  of  the  Onrust  (Restless)  to  take  its  place. 
As  many  writers  have  stated  that  the  Tiger  was  burned  and  the 
Onrust  was  built  in  1613,  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the 
Tiger  was  still  in  existence  in  1614.  The  charter  granted  October 
11,  1614,  mentions  by  name  five  ships,  including  “ two  ships 
named  the  Tiger  and  the  Fortune,  whereof  Aedriaen  Block  and 
Henrick  Cristiaenssen  were  skippers,”  and  says  that  the  owners 
“ had,  during  the  present  year , discovered  and  found  with  the 
above-named  five  ships,  certain  new  lands,”  etc. 

Concerning  the  building  of  the  Onrust  in  1614  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Tiger,  De  Laet  gives  the  following  evidence : 

“ We  have  before  stated  how  the  country  there  abounds  in 
timber  suitable  for  ship-building;  it  is  sought  by  our  people  for 
that  purpose  who  have  built  there  several  sloops  and  tolerable 
yachts.  And  particularly  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  when  his  ship 
was  accidentally  burned  in  the  year  1614,  constructed  there  a< 
yacht  with  a keel  thirty-eight  feet  long,  forty-four  and  a half  feet 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  eleven  and  a half  feet  wide.  In  this 
vessel  he  sailed  through  Hellegat*  into  the  great  bayf  and  ex- 
plored all  the  places  thereabout ; and  continued  therewith  as  far 
as  Cape  Cod,  whence  he  came  home  in  the  ship  of  Hendrick 
Christiaensz,  leaving  the  yacht  on  that  coast  for  further  trading.” 
(Harr.  Hew  Heth.  p.  50.) 


* The  East  Rivnr. 
t Long  Island  Sound. 
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As  it  has  been  stated  by  several  modern  writers  that  the  Tiger 
was  burned  in  1613  and  that  the  Onrust  was  built  on  Manhattan 
Island,  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  date  above  quoted  is 
1614.  The  only  pretext  which  we  can  find  for  assuming  1613  as 
the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Restless  is  the  statement  in  the 
petition  of  Witsen  and  others  on  August  18,  1616,  quoted  in  full 
on  pp.  61-62  following,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  employed  “ dur- 
ing the  space  of  three  years  ” the  small  yacht  called  the  Restless 
which  was  “ built  in  the  country  there.”  If  “ three  years  ” meant 
literally  thirty-six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  petition,  it 
would  place  the  building  of  the  Onrust  in  August,  1613,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tiger  was  afloat  in  1614  and  De  Laet’s 
explicit  statement  that  the  Onrust  was  built  in  1614,  we  must 
construe  “ three  years  ” to  be  a general  term  meaning  1614,  1615 
and  1616,  and  thus  refer  the  building  of  the  Onrust  to  1614. 

For  the  claim  that  the  Onrust  was  built  on  Manhattan  Island 
there  is  no  documentary  basis.  De  Laet,  in  the  passage  previously 
quoted,  says  it  was  built  “ there.”  As  all  the  preceding  part  of 
the  chapter  containing  this  passage  is  devoted  to  a description  of 
the  Hudson  River  region,  “ there  ” may  mean  anywhere  in  the 
Hudson  or  neighboring  waters.  Mr.  Paltsits,  who  has  pursued 
this  phase  of  the  subject  with  particular  care,  writes  as  follows: 

“ Working  wholly  from  the  original  sources  of  documents  and 
contemporary  printed  works,  I claim  that  Block’s  Tiger  was 
burned  up  the  Hudson  in  the  vicinity  of  modern  Albany  and  that 
the  Restless  was  built  there.” 

The  Onrust  became  a famous  vessel  and  was  the  means  of  con- 
tributing greatly  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  While  Chris- 
tiaenssen  was  occupied  in  the  Hudson  River,  three  different  ex- 
plorers were  making  explorations  along  different  parts  of  the  coast 
which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  geographical  knowledge 
and  cartography  of  the  period  — Block  from  East  River  to  Cape 
Cod,  Smith  from  Cape  Cod  northward,  and  May  from  Montauk 
Point  to  Delaware  Bay. 

De  Laet,  as  quoted  on  the  page  preceding,  speaks  of  the  building 
of  the  Onrust  in  1614  and  Block’s  voyage  through  Hellegat  (the 
East  River)  and  the  great  bay  (Long  Island  Sound)  as  far  as 
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Cape  Cod.  The  implication  of  the  text  is  that  the  voyage  was 
made  in  1614;  and  this  is  borne  ont  by  De  Laet’s  description  of 
the  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  coast.  (Harr. 
Hew  Heth.  39-43.)  First  we  will  quote  from  De  Laet  to  show 
from  whom  he  got  his  information  concerning  those  regions,  and 
then  wTe  will  quote  him  to  show  the  year. 

“ Hellegat,”  says  De  Laet,  “ as  named  by  our  people,  is  another 
river,  according  to  the  description  of  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  that 
flowed  from  the  great  bay  77  (Long  Island  Sound)  “ into  the  great 
river  77  (the  Hudson).  (Harr.  Hew  Heth.  44.)  Speaking  of  the 
island's  in  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he  says : “ There 
are  a number  of  islands,  so  that  Captain  Adriaen  Block  gave  the 
name  Archipelagus  to  the  group.77  (Ibid.  44.)  Of  Harragansett 
Bay  he  says : “ Captain  Adriaen  Block  calls  the  people  who  in- 

habit the  west  side  of  this  bay  Hahicans.77  (Ibid.  42.)  The 
“ river  or  bay  of  Hassau,”  (Buzzard’s  Bay)  says  De  Laet,  “ is 
very  large  and  wide,  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Captain 
Block,  is  full  two  leagues  in  width.77  (Ibid.  41.)  Referring  to 
Pye  Bay,  somewhere  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
latitude  42°  30',  and  thought  by  some  to  be  Salem  harbor,  De  Laet 
says : “ The  distance  from  thence  to  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard, 
according  to  the  observations  and  reckoning  of  Captain  Adriaen 
Block,  is  690  leagues  or  thereabout.77  (Ibid.  39.) 

Seeing  now  from  whom  De  Laet  derived  his  information  of  the 
coasts  above  referred  to,  we  are  prepared  to  go  back  to  a reference 
to  the  Fresh  or  Connecticut  River  which  appears  in  the  midst  of 
those  already  quoted,  and  which  gives  us  the  year.  u The  natives 
there,77  says  De  Laet,  “ plant  maize  and  in  the  year  1614  they 
had  a village  resembling  a fort  for  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.77  (Ibid.  43.) 

The  late  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  in  his  Memorial  History 
of  Hew  York,  referring  to  Brodhead’s  Memoir  in  the  Hew  York 
Historical  Society’s  Collection,  second  series,  II,  358,  says  of 
Block : 

“ Lie  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  re-visited  the  regions  which 
he  so  industriously  explored.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
‘ Great  Horthern  Company,7  the  Holland  (provincial)  branch  of 
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which  was  chartered  in  1614,  and  which  was  erected  upon  a na- 
tional basis  in  1622.  In  December,  1624,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  an  entire  fleet  of  whaling  ships ; but  history 
makes  no  further  mention  of  him.” 

The  Figurative  Maps  of  1614 

The  discoveries  by  Cliristiaenssen  and  Block  resulted  in  two 
remarkable  maps  or  charts,  which  contain  the  first  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  geography  of  New  Netherland.  These  two 
maps  are  reproduced  in  volume  1 of  “ Documents  Relating  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

One,  which  we  will  distinguish  as  map  u A,”  has  a vertical 
length  of  41  inches  between  borders  and  a horizontal  width  of 
14%  inches.  The  original  was  found  in  the  Royal  Archives  at 
the  Hague  by  Brodhead  in  1841  with  no  mark  or  memorandum 
by  which  its  date  could  be  ascertained.  It  covers  the  area  from 
north  of  the  beginning  of  the  Hudson  River  to  south  of  Delaware 
Bay,  and  includes  the  Hudson,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers. 
It  appears  to  embody  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  Chris- 
tiaenssen and  his  men  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Hudson  River 
in  1614  while  his  associate  Block  was  exploring  Long  Island 
Sound.  On  the  copy  of  this  map,  Mr.  Brodhead  wrote  that  it  may 
be  the  one  referred  to  in  the  octroy  of  the  States,  dated  October  11, 
1614,  or  it  may  have  been  presented  by  Captain  Hendrickssen 
when  he  made  his  written  report  in  August,  1616. 

The  other  map,  which  we  will  call  “ B,”  has  a vertical  length 
of  25  inches  between  borders  and  a horizontal  width  of  17  inches. 
It  represents  the  coast  and  country  from  Virginia  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  but  with  the  greatest  detail  between  the  40th  and 
45th  parallels  of  latitude,  called  “Nieu  Nederlandt.”  This  map 
was  found  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  the  Royal  Archives  in  the  Hague 
in  1841,  attached  to  the  following  petition  which  was  read  to  the 
States  General  on  August  18,  1616  (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y. 
I,  13)  : 

“ To  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  Lords  States  General  &c. 

Respectfully  represent  Gerrit  Jacob  Witsen  Burgomaster  at 
Amsterdam,  Jonas  Witsen,  Lambrecht  van  Tweenhuyzen,  Paulus 
16 
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Pelgrom  cum  sociis,  Directors  of  Hew  Hetherland,  extending 
from  40  to  45  degrees,  situate  in  America  between  Hew  France 
and  Virginia,  that  they  have,  at  great  and  excessive  expense,  dis- 
covered and  found  a certain  country,  bay  and  three  rivers  situate  j 
in  the  Latitude  of  from  38  to  40  degrees,  (as  is  more  fully  to  be 
seen  by  the  Figurative  Map  hereunto  annexed)  in  a small  Yacht 
of  about  eight  Lasts  burthen,  called  the  Restless,  whereof  Cornells 
Hendrickszn  of  Munnickendam  is  Skipper  — Which  little  yacht 
they,  the  Petitioners,  caused  to  be  built  in  the  country  there,  and 
employed  the  aforesaid  Cornells  Hendricksz11  in  the  aforesaid 
Countries  during  the  space  of  three  years,  in  the  above  mentioned 
little  Yacht,  looking  for  new  countries,  havens,  bays  and  rivers. 
And  Whereas  Your  High  and  Mighty  Lordships  did  in  March, 
1614,  publish  by  Placard,  that  whosoever  should  discover  any  new 
countries,  bays  or  rivers,  the  said  finders  and  discoverers-  should 
enjoy  for  their  discovery,  the  grants  to  trade  and  traffic  exclus- 
ively for  four  Voyages  to  the  aforesaid  countries,  on  condition  of 
making  a Report  thereof  to  Your  High  Mightinesses ; Therefore 
your  Petitioners  turn  to  Your  High  Mightinesses,  respectfully 
praying  and  requesting  that  You,  Fligh  and  Mighty  Lords,  may 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  aforesaid  Cornelis  Hendrickxzen’s  Report,  I 
and  to  examine  the  aforesaid  Map  and  Discovery,  and  to  grant 
the  Petitioners  accordingly  Charter  of  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
aforesaid  Countries,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  according  to  the 
accompanying  Placard  (of  the  27th  March  1614.) 

Which  doing  etc. 

(Endorsed)  Petition  of  Gerrit  Jacob  Witsen,  Burgomaster  at 
Amsterdam,  Jonas  Witsen,  Lambrecht  van  Tween- 
huyzen,  Paulus  Pelgrom  cum  sociis,  Directors  of 
Hew  Hetherland,  etc.  1616. 57 

It  is  not  apparent  why  these  petitioners  should  apply  in  1616 
for  an  exclusive  trading  charter  for  four  years,  while  they  were 
still  enjoying  with  others  this  monopoly  under  the  charter  of 
October  11,  1614,  running  for  three  years  from  January  1,  1615 ; 
unless  it  was  with  a view  to  trading  in  another  part  of  Hew 
Hetherland  on  the  basis  of  Cornelis  1 1 en  d rick  ss  en 7 s * later1  report. 
But  this  does  not  concern  us  so  much  as  the  “ Figurative  Map 
hereunto  annexed,”  namely,  the  one  we  have  distinguished  as  , 
map  “ B.” 

* See  footnote  on  page  476. 
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Although  attached  to  a petition  dated  1616,  the  map  itself 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  1614. 

The  strongest  indication  of  the  date  of  this  map  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  contain  any  evidence  of  geographical  knowledge 
acquired  after  1614.  From  the  Hudson  Biver  westward  it  is 
substantially  based  on  map  “A”  with  which  it  appears  to  be  con- 
temporaneous. The  note  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson  Biver  to  the 
effect  that  “ as  well  as  one  can  understand  from  the  words  and 
signs  of  the  Mohawks  the  French  come  with  sloops  as  high  up  as 
to  their  country  to  trade  with  them  ” is  such  as  would  be  put  on 
the  first  map  drawn  after  the  information  was  obtained,  and  we 
know  that  Christiaenssen  explored  the  river  in  1614.  Opposite 
the  site  of  Albany  is  the  name  “ Fort  van  Nassou  ” (an  old  spell- 
ing of  Nassau),  with  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  (see  page  485  fol- 
lowing), and  He  Laet,  in  describing  the  fort,  the  width  of  the 
ditch  and  the  number  of  guns  mounted  (page  484  following)  says 
the  fort  was  built  in  1614.  The  dimensions  of  the  fort  are  details 
which  might  naturally  be  put  on  the  first  map  presented  after  it 
was  built  but  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  repeated  on  later 
maps,  and  again  suggest  that  the  map  is  one  of  1614.  The  details 
of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  Cape  Cod  we  know 
were  learned  by  Block  in  1614. 

De  Laet  says  that  Block  sailed  from  Cape  Cod  for  home.  (Page 
478  preceding.)  The  names  from  “ de  Vlackehoeck  ” (Cape  Cod) 
northward  to  “ de  Gebrokenhoeck  ” are  therefore  taken  from 
May’s  voyage  in  1611-12,  and  are  mentioned  in  May’s  journal. 
This  portion  of  the  map  shows  no  effect  of  Captain  Smith’s  map, 
made  in  1614  and  published  in  1616.  The  source  of  the  seven 
names  from  “ Graef  Willem’s  Bay  ” to  “ Beiger’s  Eylant  ” does 
not  appear  — they  are  not  mentioned  in  May’s  journal  — but  the 
Maine  coast  had  been  coursed  frequently  before  1614.  No  simi- 
larity can  be  detected  between  the  delineation  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  in  map  “ B ” and  their  delineation  in  Cham- 
plain’s maps  of  1612  and  1613,  but  it  is  certain  that  map  “ B ” 
contributes  nothing  about  that  region  that  was  not  known  in  1614. 
These  facts  conduce  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  map  was 
drawn  in  1614,  or  if  drawn  later,  represents  the  draftsman’s  geo- 
graphical knowledge  as  of  the  year  1614. 
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Mr.  Brodhead,  who  discovered  the  maps  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  some  years  later,  in  his  History  of  the  State  of  Hew 
York,  wrote: 

“ I think,  however,  that  it  was  actually  prepared  two  years 
before,  from  data  furnished  by  Block  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn to  Holland,  and  that  it  was  exhibited  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses for  the  first  time  on  the  11th  of  October,  1614.  The 
Charter  granted  on  that  day  to  the  Directors  of  Hew  Hetherland 
expressly  refers  to  a ‘ Figurative  map  prepared  by  them  7 which 
described  the  seacoasts  between  the  40th  and  45th  degrees  of  | 
latitude.  This  the  parchment  map  clearly  does.  It  moreover 
defines  Hew  Hetherland  as  lying  between  Hew  France  and  Vir- 
ginia according  to  the  description  in  the  Charter.  The  map  was 
probably  presented  a second  time  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616, 
when  the  Directors  of  Hew  Hetherland  exhibited  their  memorial 
for  a further  Charter,  to  which  it  was  attached.’7 

The  Building  of  Fort  Nassau  in  1614 

The  white  men  had  so  often  abused  the  confidence  of  the  red 
men  in  their  first  contact  that  while  the  Dutch  were  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  it  was  not  safe  for  the  < 
Europeans  to  dwell  on  shore  without  protection.  Christiaenssen 
therefore  built  on  Castle  Island  near  the  later  Fort  Orange  (Al- 
bany) a rude  fort  within  which  those  of  his  crew  who  camped 
ashore  might  rest  in  tolerable  security  or  even  spend  the  winter. 

De  Laet,  describing  the  various  reaches  of  the  Hudson  Biver  1 
as  far  north  as  Albany,  refers  to  the  building  of  Fort  Hassau 
as  follows: 

“ The  fort  was  built  here  in  the  year  1614  upon  an  island  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  where  a nation  of  savages  dwells  called 
the  Mackwaes.  . . . The  fort  was  built  in  the  form  of  a re- 

doubt, surrounded  by  a moat  eighteen  feet  wide ; it  was  mounted 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  eleven  pedereros,  and  the  garrison 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  men.  Henderick  Christiaenz,  first 
commanded  here  and  in  his  absence  Jaques  Elckens,  on  behalf  of 
the  company  which  in  1614  received  authority  from  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  States  General.  This  fort  was  constantly  occu- 
pied for  three  years  after  which  it  partly  went  into  decay.77 
(Harr.  Hew  Heth.  47.) 

On  the  “ Carte  Figurative  77  which  we  have  distinguished  as 
“A77  on  page  61  preceding,  the  single  word  “ Hassou  77  appears 
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at  the  site  of  Albany.  On  the  “ Carte  Figurative  ” B,  the  site  is 
marked  with  a description  in  Dutch  which,  translated,  says : 
“ Fort  of  Nassou.  Within  the  walls  is  58  feet  wide.  The  moat 
is  18  feet  wide.  The  house  inside  the  fort  is  36  feet  long  and  26 
wide.” 

The  erection  of  Fort  Nassau  in  1614,  before  October  11,  is 
indicated  in  a “ Report  and  advice  on  the  condition  of  New 
Netherland,  drawn  up  from  documents  and  papers  placed  by  com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  of  XIX,  dated  15th  Deer.  1644,  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Board  of  Accounts  to  examine  the  same,  to 
make  a digest  thereof,  and  to  advise  the  Assembly  how  the  decay 
there  can.be  prevented,  population  increased,  agriculture  advanced, 
and  that  country  wholly  improved  for  the  Company’s  benefits.” 
The  report  begins  as  follows : 

“ New  Netherland  extending  from  the  South  river,  lying  in 
341/2  degrees,  to  Cape  Malabar  in  the  latitude  of  41%  degrees, 
was  first  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  the  year 
1598,  and  especially  by  those  of  the  Greenland  Company,  but 
without  making  any  fixed  settlements,  only  as  a shelter  in  the 
winter.  For  which  purpose  they  erected  on  the  North  and  South 
river  there  two  little  forts  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
A charter  was  afterwards  on  the  11th  October,  1614,  granted  by 
their  High  Mightinesses,”  etc.  (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y. 
vol.  1,  p.  149.) 

While  the  foregoing  authorities  seem  to  indicate  the  building 
of  Fort  Nassau  in  1614,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  also 
evidence  to  indicate  either  that  the  year  was  1615  or  that  in  1615 
a better  fort  was  built ; for  De  Laet,  already  quoted  as  giving  the 
date  1614,  also  says  in  his  edition  of  1625 : 

“ Whereupon,  in  the  year  1615,  a redoubt  or  small  fort  was 
erected  up  the  said  river  and  occupied  by  a small  garrison,  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Our  countrymen  have  continued 
to  make  voyages  thither  each  year.” 

And  in  a memoir  concerning  English  encroachments  on  New 
Netherland,  dated  January  2,  1656,  it  is  stated: 

“ In  the  year  1610  some  merchants  again  sent  a ship  thither 
from  this  country  and  obtained  afterwards  from  the  High  and 
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Mighty  Lords  States  General  a grant  to  resort  and  trade  excln 
ively  to  those  parts,  to  which  end  they  likewise,  in  the  year  1615, 
built  on  the  Horth  river,  about  the  Manhattans,  a redoubt  or  little 
fort,  wherein  was  left  a small  garrison,  some  people  usually  re- 
maining there  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  natives  or  Indians.” 
(Docs.  Eel.  Col.  Hist,  S.  H.  Y.  I,  564.) 

That  the  words  “ about  the  Manhattans  ” do  not  necessarily 
mean  on  Manhattan  Island  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
expression  “ at  the  Manhattans  ” was  frequently  used  to  designate 
the  Hudson  Eiver  region  generally ; and  also  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  a fort  on  Manhattan  Island  on  the  two 
Cartes  Figurative. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  concerning  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  fort  appears  to  he  in  favor  of  1614;  for  De  Laet, 
when  he  mentions  1614,  gives  particulars  concerning  the  width 
of  the  moat  and  the  number  of  cannon,  showing  that  when  he 
wrote  “ 1614  ” he  was  guided  by  precise  information;  and  the 
“ Eeport  and  advice  on  the  condition  of  Hew  Hetherland  ” ex- 
pressly says  that  the  forts  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Kivers 
were  erected  before  the  granting  of  the  charter  of  October  11, 
1614.  This  also  harmonizes  with  the  facts  which  go  to  show  that 
the  Carte  Figurative  “ B ” was  drawn  in  1614. 

Fort  Hassau  was  occupied  for  three  years.  Wassenaer,  speak- 
ing of  the  floods  pouring  into  the  upper  LIudson,  refers  to  “ great 
quantities  of  water  running  to  the  river,  overflowing  the  adjoining 
country,  which  was  the  cause  that  Fort  Hassau  frequently  lay 
under  water  and  was  abandoned.” 


Significance  of  the  Year  1614 

From  the  foregoing  we  see  that  the  year  1614  is  a red-letter 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Hew  York;  for  ii  was  the  year 
in  which  the  duly  chartered  commerce  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  began  ; 
the  year  in  which  the  first  ship  was  built  in  these  waters ; the  year 
in  which  the  first  fort  was  built  by  the  Dutch  traders  in  the  Hud- 
son valley,  and  the  year  which  produced  the  first  definite  carto- 
graphical knowledge  of  Hew  Hetherland.  The  significance  of 
this  year  is  well  expressed  by  Professor  Henry  Phelps  Johnston, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  Hew  York,  in 
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a letter  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  dated  January  6,  1913,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following : 

“ That  New  York  City  — Yew  Amsterdam  — was  first  settled 
in  1626  is  sufficiently  well  established,  and  a tercentenary 
celebration  for  this  place  will  be  appropriate  in  1926.  The 
same  for  Albany  in  1924,  the  dates  being  given  as  correct  or 
approximate.  . . . 

“ Yew  York,  however,  need  not  wait  until  1926.  We  may  ac- 
cept a year  for  commemoration  which  the  Dutch  themselves  of 
that  day  regarded  as  the  year  of  substantial  beginnings,  a year 
well  known  to  readers  and  authors  of  Yew  York  histories  — the 
year  1614.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  reminded  that  in  that  year 
the  Dutch,  following  up  Hudson’s  discovery,  established  a right- 
ful claim,  in  their  view,  to  a definite  portion  of  this  coast ; that  in 
the  same  year  to  this  region  they  gave  the  name  ‘ Yew  Yether- 
land  ’ ; that  they  presented  a chart  of  it,  laying  out  quite  clearly 
the  shore  lines  in  this  vicinity,  distinguishing  Manhattan  for  the 
first  time  as  an  island,  identifying  it  by  name  and  indicating 
such  points  as  Sandy  Hook  and  Hellgate  by  name;  also  showing 
that  they  had  exploited  Yew  York  harbor,  the  East  River,  the 
Brooklyn  front  and  Long  Island,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  Yew 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  lines,  and  the  islands  in  the  bay,  all  evi- 
dently for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  further  enterprise ; that 
in  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  States  General  of  Holland 
officially  recognized  Yew  Yetherland  as  a new  region  for  Hol- 
landers to  explore  and  utilize ; that  in  this  year  thirteen  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  and  Hoorn,  known  by  name,  owning  five  ships, 
which  with  their  skippers  are  also  named,  were  combined  as  the 
‘ United  Yew  Yetherland  Company  9 and  received  from  the  States 
General  a charter  granting  them  exclusive  trade  with  their  new 
American  possessions  for  three  years ; that  the  trade  they  opened 
was  followed  up  by  them  and  others  continuously ; and  that  in 
that  same  year  the  first  authorized  proposal  was  made  for  the 
'organization  of  the  later  f West  India  Company 9 which  there- 
after controlled  Yew  Yetherland  and  which  grew  and  enlarged 
upon  the  experience  and  foundation  of  its  predecessor  and  the 
pioneers  of  the  time.  On  four  subsequent  occasions,  in  disputes 
with  England  and  English  settlers,  this  charter  of  1614  was  of- 
ficially cited  as  the  earliest  document  on  which  the  Dutch  based 
their  claims  to  this  region. 

“As  an  undisputed  date,  1614  may  be  said  to  mark  ‘ the  coming 
of  the  Dutch,’  the  year  they  came  to  stay  in  their  own  accustomed 
way,  whether  as  exploiters,  traders  or  occupiers.  Within  the  next 
six  years  they  accomplished  one  important  result  — a great  one 
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in  tHe  history  of  this  City;  they  had  established  the  bay  and 
month  of  the  Hudson  as  a neiv  trading  destination  in  the  new 
world.  Wherever  their  ships  might  continue  on  their  voyages, 
whether  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange,  or  up  and  down  the 
coast,  ‘ the  mouth  of  the  Mauritius/  Manhattan  Harbor,  was 
clearly  a trader’s  center  or  resort,  a kind  of  ‘ port  of  entry/  a 
known  anchorage  where  shippers  could  overhaul  and  repair  and 
whence  they  could  hunt  out  points  of  exchange  among  the  natives. 

“We  have  here  the  beginnings  of  commercial  Hew  York—’ 
the  opening  up  of  its  bays  and  waters  with  their  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages to  a mercantile  marine.  From  1614  to  the  present  time, 
for  three  hundred  years,  the  trade  of  this  region,  whether  in 
Dutch,  English  or  American  hands,  has  been  continuous  — as  con- 
tinuous in  its  infant  years,  from  1614  to  1626,  as  any  distant 
trade  of  that  period  could  be  — as  continuous  as  that  with  Vir- 
ginia or  Brazil,  or,  on  the  part  of  England  and  Holland,  with 
their  then  recently  established  trading  posts  in  the  East  Indies. 

“ The  source  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  Hew  York  is  her 
harbor.  The  earliest  utilization  is  a primary  fact  in  her  history. 
The  settlement  of  the  City  itself  was  a second  step.  The  harbor 
was  the  making  of  the  City.  The  year  1626  should  be  associated 
with  the  year  1614  and  the  years  intervening.  We  must  celebrate 
1626,  but  let  us  also  in  some  appropriate  way^  celebrate  1614  in 
1914.  It  might  be  made  conspicuously  a commercial  and  indus- 
trial commemoration.” 

Commerce  Continued  Until  Permanent  Settlement  is  Effected 

We  have  previously  stated  that  Block  does  not  appear  to  have 
returned  to  Hew  Hetherland  after  his  explorations  in  1614;  but 
the  petition  of  August,  1616,  before  quoted,  indicates  that  Chris- 
tiaenssen  used  the  Onrust  in  1615  and  1616  in  these  parts,  and 
Wassenaer  makes  the  following  reference  to  more  voyages: 

“ This  aforesaid  Hendrick  Christiaenz,  after  Adriaen  Block 
had  dissolved  partnership  with  him,  made  ten  voyages  thither, 
under  a grant  from  the  Lords  States  who  granted  him  that  privi- 
lege for  the  first  opening  up  of  the  place.  On  the  expiration  of 
that  privilege,  this  country  was  granted  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, to  draw  their  profits  thence.” 

The  formation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  1621,  was 
a project  which  had  been  considered  for  the  past  seven  years.  On 
July  18,  1614,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland 
adopted  a memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States  suggest- 
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ing  “ the  formation  of  a general  Company  for  the  promotion  of 
Commerce,  Navigation  and  Interest  of  the  Country,  to  carry  on 
Trade  on  some  Coasts  of  Africa  and  America.”  (Docs.  Rel.  Col. 
Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  I,  6.)  On  August  25,  1614,  the  States  General 
“ Resolved,  That  the  business  of  forming  a General  West  India 
Company  shall  be  undertaken  to-morrow  morning.”  (Ibid.  p.  7.) 
And  on  September  2,  1614,  they  “ Resolved,  That  the  affair  of 
the  West  India  Company  shall  he  continued  this  afternoon.” 
(Ibid.  p.  7.)  The  project  had  in  view  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
Africa  and  Guinea;  but  it  encountered  so  many  objections  from 
the  East  India  Company,  that  its  consummation  was  deferred, 
and  it  was  not  until  June  3,  1621,  that  the  company  was  actually 
chartered.  Thus  the  continuity  of  the  commerce  was  maintained 
until  a permanent  settlement  was  effected  in  1624. 

What  Constitutes  “Settlement?  ” 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  what  con- 
stitutes the  “ settlement  ” of  a country.  If  we  are  to  take  a broad 
and  sweeping  view  of  the  whole  history  of  the  region  from  Hud- 
son’s voyage  to  the  present  time,  we  might,  perhaps,  regard  the 
settlement  to  have  begun  with  the  first  coming  of  the  Europeans, 
whether  they  actually  remained  continuously  or  whether  they 
came  and  departed  annually  for  a period  of  time.  The  best  au- 
thorities, however,  seem  to  regard  such  a use  of  the  word  “ settle- 
ment ” as  loose  and  inexact.  The  Century  Dictionary,  reflecting 
the  best  use  of  the  word  by  historians,  clearly  conveys  the  idea 
of  permanence  or  continuance  in  its  definitions  of  “ settlement.” 
The  first  definition  of  the  verb  u settle,”  in  its  transitive  use,  is : 

“ To  place  in  a fixed  or  permanent  position  or  condition ; con- 
firm ; establish,  as  for  residence  or  business.” 

More  specifically,  it  says: 

“ To  plant  with  inhabitants ; colonize ; people,  as,  the  Puritans 
settled  New  England.” 

Used  intransitively  we  have  these  definitions : 

“ To  become  set  or  fixed ; assume  a continuing,  abiding  or  last- 
ing position,  form,  or  condition,”  etc. 

“ To  establish  a residence,  take  up  permanent  habitation  or 

abode.” 
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In  all  sucli  uses  as  to  “ settle  ” a question,  or  “ settle  ” a date,  or 
“ settle  ” an  account  or  a case  in  court,  runs  the  idea  of  a per- 
manent and  continuing  condition. 

Visiting  and  trading  in  a country  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
settlement  of  that  country  unless  there  is  permanent  occupation. 
The  annual  visits  of  French  fishermen  to  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  their  temporary  stays  in  harbors  of  refuge  did  not  con- 
stitute the  settlement  of  Newfoundland.  The  series  of  voyages 
under  the  auspices  of  Raleigh,  beginning  in  1584,  the  short-lived 
Ralph  Lane  colony  landed  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1585,  the  evanes- 
cent John  White  colony  landed  there  in  1587,  and  the  other  visits 
during  the  next  few  years  to  the  region  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Virginia  did  not  constitute  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  by  common  consent,  was  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  in  1607,  and  was  recognized  as  such  in  the 
Jamestown  Tercentenary  celebration  in  1907.  New  England  was 
the  objective  point  of  repeated  voyages  and  a few  attempts  at 
settlement  before  1620  — in  1602  Gosnold  visited  Cape  Cod  and 
built  some  huts,  it  is  said,  on  Cuttyhunk;  Weymouth  visited  Cape 
Cod  and  Maine  in  1605 ; in  1607  the  transitory  Popham  colony 
landed  on  the  Maine  coast;  Jan  Cornelisz.  May  spent  the  winter 
of  1611-12  on  the  New  England  coast,  down  as  far  as  Cape  Cod; 
in  1614  Capt.  John  Smith  visited  New  England  and  on  his  map 
even  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth  to  the  neighborhood  afterward 
settled  by  the  Pilgrims  — but  these  did  not  constitute  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England  as  the  word  settlement  is  understood. 
“ The  Puritans  settled  New  England  ” — to  repeat  the  quotation 
from  the  Century  Dictionary,  when  the  Pilgrims  planted  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620 ; and  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  was 
the  beginning  of  continuous  occupation  of  New  Netherland,  at 
Manhattan  Island  or  at  the  site  of  Albany  or  elsewhere,  during  the 
years  we  have  been  considering,  it  cannot  be  said  that  New  Nether- 
land was  yet  “ settled.” 

That  no  colony  had  been  planted  in  New  Netherland  up  to  1622 
is  apparent  from  a letter  written  under  date  of  the  Hague,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1621,  O.  S.  (1622  N.  S.),  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Eng- 
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lish  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  latter,  dated  December  15,  1621. 
Sir  Dudley  wrote  that  he  had  made  diligent  inquiry  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  some  of  the  States  and  various  merchants,  and  could 
not  learn  that  the  Hollanders  had  planted  any  colony  in  New 
Netherland.  All  he  could  learn  was  that  the  Hollanders  had  been 
trading  there  for  several  years  and  had  several  factors  there  resi- 
dent among  the  savages  trading  with  them ; and  that  there  was  a 
ship  at  Amsterdam  bound  for  those  parts : 

“ I cannot  learne  of  anie  Colonie  eyther  already  planted  there 
by  these  people  or  so  much  as  intended;  and  I have  this  further 
reason  to  believe  there  is  none,  because  within  these  few  months 
divers  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  a considerable  number  of 
familyes  have  been  suters  unto  me  to  procure  them  a place  of 
habitation  amongst  his  Majesties  subjects  in  those  parts.”  (Docs. 
Eel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  Ill,  7.) 

Sir  Dudley  apparently  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  February,  1622, 
fifty  or  sixty  families  of  Walloons  and  French  residing  in  the 
Netherlands  applied  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  permission 
to  settle  in  Virginia  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany the  petition  was  granted  on  certain  conditions.  (Docs.  Eel. 
Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  Ill,  9-10.) 

Permanent  Settlement  of  Fort  Orange  in  1624 

A decade  of  commerce  prepared  the  way  for  the  planting  of 
the  first  permanent  colony  in  New  Netherland  at  the  site  of 
Albany  in  1624,  and  another  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1626.  This 
culmination  of  events  was  so  important,  and  so  much  attention 
will  be  attracted  to  it  by  the  Commercial  Tercentenary  anniver- 
sary, that  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  evidence  concerning  these 
dates. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a general  principle  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion, that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  reliability  of  testimony 
varies  proportionately  with  the  distance  of  the  testimony  from  the 
event  in  point  of  time.  We  shall  cite,  therefore,  in  support  of 
the  date  1624  for  the  settlement  of  Fort  Orange,  Wassenaer’s 
“ Historisch  Verhael  ” printed  in  that  year. 
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Fully  to  understand  the  significance  of  Wassenaer’s  dates,  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  Verhael  was  printed  in  semi-annual 
parts.  Thus,  in  the  original  Dutch,  the  months  of  October,  1623, 
to  March,  1624,  both  inclusive,  are  covered  by  156  pages,  with  a 
preface  dated  June  1,  1624.  The  months  of  April,  1625,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1624,  inclusive,  are  covered  with  157  pages  with  a preface 
dated  December  1,  1624.  The  general  chronology  of  the  text  is 
indicated  by  the  years  printed  in  the  top  margin. 

Wassenaer,  in  the  part  prefaced  under  date  of  December  1, 
1624,  says  of  a privateer  named  the  Maeckereel: 

“ The  yacht  Maeckereel  sailed  out  last  year  on  the  16th  of 
June  and  arrived  yonder  on  the  12th  of  December.  It  was  in- 
deed somewhat  late,  but  it  wasted  time  in  the  savage  islands,  to 
catch  a fish,  and  did  not  catch  it,  so  ran  the  luck.  The  worthy 
Daniel  van  Krieckebeeck,  for  brevity  called  Beeck,  was  super- 
cargo on  it  and  so  did  his  duty  that  he  was  thanked.”  (Harr. 
Hew  Heth.  76.) 

In  the  foregoing  quotation,  f out  ” means  from  Hetherlands; 

“ yonder  ” means  to  Hew  Hetherland ; “ to  catch  a fish  ” means  to 
catch  a Spanish  prize;  and  “ last  year”  clearly  means  1623,  for 
Wassenaer  certainly  could  not  have  known  on  December  1,  1624, 
of  the  arrival  of  a ship  in  the  Hudson  River  on  December  12,  i 
1624. 

It  being  clear  that  the  Maeckereel  arrived  in  December,  1623, 
we  now  proceed  to  show  how  that  proves  the  date  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Colony  in  1624. 

Wassenaer,  in  the  same  part  prefaced  December  1,  1624  — 
embodying  information  received  after  the  publication  of  his  pre- 
vious part,  prefaced  June  1,  1624  — says: 

“ The  West  India  Company  being  chartered  to  navigate  these 
rivers,  did  not  neglect  to  do  so,  but  equipped  in  the  spring  a ves- 
sel of  130  lasts  called  the  Hieu  Hederlandt,  whereof  Cornells 
Jacobz  May  of  Hoorn  was  skipper,  with  a company  of  30  families,  ; 
mostly  Walloons,  to  plant  a Colony  there.  They  sailed  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  directing  their  course  by  the  Canary 
Islands  steered  towards  the  Wild  Coast  and  gained  the  west  wind 
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which  luckily  took  them  in  the  beginning  of  May  into  the  river 
called  first  Rio  de  Montagnes,  now  the  River  Mauritius*  .lying 
in  40%  degrees.  He  found  a Frenchman  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  who  would  erect  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France  there; 
but  the  Hollanders  would  not  permit  it,  forbidding  it  by  commis- 
sion from  the  Lords  States  General  and  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company,  and  in  order  not  to  be  frustrated  therein,  and 
j with  the  assistance  of  those  of  the  yacht  Maeckereel  which  had 
lain  above,  they  caused  a yacht  of  two  guns  to  be  manned  and 
convoyed  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  river.  . . . This  being 

done,  the  ship  sailed  up  to  the  Maykans,  44  leagues,  and  they 
built  and  completed  a fort  named  Orange  with  four  bastions,  on 
an  island  by  them  called  Castle  Island.  They  forthwith  put  the 
spade  to  the  ground  and  began  to  plant,  and  before  the  Maeckereel 
sailed,  the  grain  was  nearly  as  high  as  a man,  so  that  they  are 
bravely  advanced.” 

As  the  Maeckereel  arrived  in  the  Hudson  River  in  December, 

1623,  and  was  found  here  by  the  New  Netherland  which  arrived 
in  May,  it  is  manifest  that  the  New  Netherland  arrived  in  May, 

1624,  not  May,  1623.  The  date  1624  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  date  “ 1624  ” is  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  original  Dutch 
edition  of  Wassenaer,  and  the  further  fact  that  under  the  head- 

, ing  of  February,  1624,  Wassenaer  foretold  the  sending  of  the 
I colony,  saying  that  the  Dutch  were  “ intending  now  to  plant  a 
colony  among  the  Maikans.” 

There  is  a great  deal  more  evidence  to  confirm  the  date  of 
1624,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  its  elaboration.  Weise,  author 
of  the  History  of  Albany,  and  other  painstaking  historians, 
accept  that  date.  One  of  the  ablest  brief  monographs  on  this 
subject,  written  by  a man  of  exceptional  ability  and  opportunity, 
| is  a paper  read  before  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America,  March  18,  1897,  by  George  Rogers 
Howell  of  Albany,  State  Archivist,  entitled  “ The  Date  of  the 
Settlement  of  the  Colony  of  New  York”  and  printed  by  Charles 
Van  Renthuysen  & Sons  of  Albany.  He  says  of  Wassenaer’s 


* This  was  the  Hudson  River,  called  Mauritius  after  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange. 
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account : “ This  narrative  as  to  date  is  so  explicit  as  to  fix  the 

date  of  the  first  settlement  beyond  all  question.” 

De  Laet  in  1630,  the  Journal  of  New  Netherland  written  in 
1641-46  (Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  S.  N.  Y.  I,  181),  Van  der  Donck 
in  1649  (ibid.  283)  and  others  have  referred  to  the  building  of 
forts,  etc.,  in  1623  or  “ since  1623,”  hut  one  statement  has  evi- 
dently been  the  child  of  its  predecessor,  and  all  based  either  on 
the  preparations  made  in  1623  for  the  colony  despatched  in 
1624,  or  on  the  specific  date  of  the  sailing  of  the  Maeckereel  in 
1623.  But  by  the  canon  of  historical  interpretation  previously 
laid  down,  these  statements  by  later  writers  cannot  compare  in 
acceptability  with  the  testimony  of  Wassenaer,  who,  being  , equal 
or  superior  to  the  others  in  learning,  wrote  contemporaneously 
with  the  event  described  and  with  explicitness.  Jameson’s  foot- 
note “ of  1623  ” on  page  75  of  his  Narratives  of  New  Netherland 
is  not  warranted  by  the  text  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  Paltsits,  in  a communication  to  the  present  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  Netherland,  says: 


“ The  matter  is  greatly  involved  and  has  required  the  finest 
kind  of  historical  criticism  to  run  down  the  errors  to  their  sources, 
in  which  even  interpolations  have  been  discovered  in  a later 
verbiage  derived  from  De  Laet. 

“ The  first  permanent  colony  arrived  in  New  Netherland  in 
1624  (not  1623,  as  so  many  writers  give  the  year).  This  was  the 
colony  that  founded  Fort  Orange  (Albany  ).” 


Commercial  Prosperity  in  1624-1625 

The  colony  at  Fort  Orange  flourished  from  the  start,  and  when 
the  New  Netherland  returned  to  Holland  the  same  year,  its  news 
was  recorded  by  Wassenaer  as  follows: 

“As  regards  the  prosperity  of  New  Netherland,  we  learn  by 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  whereof  Jan  May  of  Hoorn  was  skipper, 
that  everything  there  was  in  good  condition.  The  colony  began  to 
advance  bravely  and  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  natives.  The 
fur  or  other  trade  remains  in  the  West  India  Company,  others 
being  forbidden  to  trade  there.  . . . This  voyage  500  otter 

skins  and  1500  heavers  and  a few  other  skins  were  brought 
thither,  which  were  sold  in  four  parcels  for  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand some  hundred  guilders.” 

Elsewhere  Wassenaer  gives  the  date  of  sale  as  December  20, 
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1624.  De  Laet  in  his  Jaerlyck  Verhael  records  the  joint  cargoes 
of  two  ships  returning  this  year  as  having  contained  4,000 
beavers  and  700  otters  which  sold  for  25,000  to  27,000  guilders. 

De  Laet’s  Jaerlyck  Yerhael  also  records  the  receipt  of  5,295 
beavers  and  463  otters  from  New  Netherland  in  1625  which  sold 
for  35,825  guilders. 

Wassenaer  says  that  “ Cornells  May  of  Hoorn  was  the  first 
Director  there  in  1624;  Willem  van  Hulst  was  the  second  in  the 
year  1625.”  (Narr.  New  Neth.  84.) 

The  Colony  Reinforced  in  1625 

The  ships  returning  to  the  Netherlands  from  the  Hudson  car- 
ried profitable  cargoes  and  encouraging  reports  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Colony  at  Fort  Orange  and  in  April,  1625,  four  ships 
were  despatched  from  Holland  with  forty-five  persons,  and  103 
head  of  live  stock  for  the  new  plantation.  Wassenaer  described 
the  expedition  as  follows: 

“ Though  good  care  was  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  in  the  spring  to  provide  everything  for  the  colony 
in  Virginia,  by  us  called  New  Netherland,  on  the  river  Mauritius 
near  the  Maykans,  an  extraordinary  shipment  was  sent  thither 
to  strengthen  it  with  what  was  needful  as  follows: 

“As  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  everything  that  is  produced  here,  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  re- 
solved to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  and  to  provide  the 
place  with  many  necessaries ; through  the  worthy  Pieter  Evertsen 
Hulst,  who  undertook  to  ship  thither,  at  his  risk,  whatever  was 
asked  of  him,  to  wit,  103  head  of  live  stock  — stallions,  mares, 
bulls  and  cows  — for  breeding  and  multiplying,  besides  all  the 
hogs  and  sheep  that  they  thought  expedient  to  send  thither;  and 
to  distribute  these  in  two  ships  of  140  lasts,  in  such  a manner 
that  they  should  be  well  foddered  and  attended  to.  Each  animal 
has  its  own  stall,  with  a floor  of  three  feet  of  sand,  arranged  as 
comfortably  as  any  stall  here.  Each  animal  has  its  respective 
servant  who  attends  to  it  and  knows  what  he  is  to  get  if  he  de- 
livers it  there  alive.  All  suitable  forage  is  there,  such  as  oats, 
hay  and  straw,  and  what  else  is  useful. 

“ Country  people  have  also  joined  the  expeditions,  who  take 
with  them  all  furniture  proper  for  the  dairy;  all  sorts  of  seed, 
ploughs,  and  agricultural  implements  are  also  present,  so  that 
nothing  is  wanting. 
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“ What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  nobody  in  the  two  ships 
can  discover  where  the  water  is  stowed  for  these  cattle.  In  order 
to  use  the  same  plan  another  time  if  needful,  I shall  here  add  it : 
The  above-named  manager  caused  a deck  to  be  constructed  in  the 
ship.  Beneath  this  were  stowed  in  each  ship  three  hundred  tuns 
of  fresh  water  which  was  pumped  up  and  thus  distributed  among 
the  cattle.  On  this  deck  lay  the  ballast,  and  thereupon  stood  the 
horses  and  bulls,  and  thus  there  was  nothing  wanting. 

“ He  added  the  third  ship  as  an  extra,  so  that,  should  the  voy- 
age, which  is  ordinarily  made  in  six  weeks,  continue  longer, 
nothing  should  be  wanting  and  he  should  be  able  to  fulfil  his 
contract.  ...  In  company  with  these  goes  a fast  sailing  yacht 
at  the  risk  of  the  Directors. 

“ In  the  aforesaid  vessels  also  go  six  completely  equipped  fami- 
lies, with  some  single  persons,  so  that  45  new  comers  are  taken 
out  to  remain  there.”  (Harr.  Hew  Heth.  79-80.) 

In  July,  1625,  a small  ship  arrived  in  Holland  laden  with 
furs  and  bringing  favorable  news  of  the  crops  and  good  order  in 
Hew  Hetherland;  but  the  vessels  with  the  cattle  had  not  reached 
the  Hudson  when  the  ship  left.  In  Hovember,  1625,  however, 
a ship  returned  to  Holland,  laden  with  peltries,  and  reported  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  cattle  ships.  “ Only  two  animals  died  on  the 
passage.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  freighter  who  had 
managed  the  transaction,”  says  Wassenaer,  who  gives  further 
particulars  as  follows : 

“ These  cattle  were,  on  their  arrival,  first  landed  on  Hut 
Island,*  three  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  remained  a day  or 
two.  There  being  no  means  of  pasturing  them  there,  they  were 
shipped  in  sloops  and  boats  to  the  Manhattes  right  opposite  the 
said  island.  Being  put  out  to  pasture  here,  they  throve  well  but 
afterward  full  twenty  in  all  died.  The  opinion  is  that  they  had 
eaten  something  bad  from  uncultivated  soil.  But  they  went  in 
the  middle  of  September  to  meadow  grass  as  good  and  as  long  as 
could  be  desired.” 

Ho  specific  mention  is  made  concerning  the  disposition  of 
families  who  came  over  in  1625,  but  as  Wassenaer  says  they 
were  for  the  colony  “ near  the  Maykans,”  that  is,  the  Mohawks, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  all  went  up  to  Fort  Orange. 
Whether  the  cattle  were  taken  up  the  river  after  September,  or 
whether  they  were  left  on  Manhattan  during  the  winter  is  not 
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stated.  Mr.  Paltsits’  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage 
in  a communication  to  the  writer : 

“ The  second  set  of  colonists  arrived  in  1625,  and  on  the  way 
to  Fort  Orange  stopped  a few  days  at  Hoten  (now  Governor’s) 
Island  to  pasture  the  cattle,  but  the  cattle  were  on  that  island 
only  a day  or  two  when  they  were  removed  to  Manhattan  to  pas- 
ture and  the  colonists  went  olf  to  Fort  Orange.  The  cattle  w7ere 
on  Manhattan  only  a few7  w7eeks ; some  died  from  poisonous  herbs 
and  the  remainder  wTere  taken  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange.” 

Permanent  Settlement  of  Xew  Amsterdam  in  1626 

Upon  the  facade  of  the  Hew  Municipal  Building  in  Hew  York 
City  is  the  inscription  “ Hew  Amsterdam  MDCXXVI,”  the  date 
of  the  permanent  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  and  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  series  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

On  December  19,  1625,  Peter  Minuit  and  a fully  equipped 
colonial  government  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  on  the  ship  Sea 
Mew,  commanded  by  Skipper  Adriaen  Joris.  Being  detained  by 
ice,  the  Sea  Mew  did  not  clear  the  Texel  till  January  9,  1626. 
Evidently  the  ship  took  a roundabout  course,  for  the  voyage, 
usually  made  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  according  to  Wassenaer 
(Harr.  Hew  Heth.  68)  occupied  four  months,  and  Minuit  landed 
May  4,  1626.  (Ibid.  87.) 

What  happened  between  May  4 and  September  23  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  an  extraordinary  document  which  may  he  called 
the  Certificate  of  Birth  of  Hew  York  City,  namely,  the  Schagen 
Letter.  On  Hovember  4,  1626,  the  ship  Arms  of  Amsterdam 
arrived  at  Amsterdam  with  the  newTs  of  the  purchase  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  planting  of  Hew  Amsterdam.  The  very 
next  day  Peter  Schagen  addressed  to  “ Messieurs  the  States  Gen- 
eral, in  The  Hague,”  the  following  letter  (facsimile  in  Wilson’s 
Memorial  History  of  Hew  York)  : 

“ High  Mighty  Sirs : 

“ Here  arrived  yesterday  the  ship  the  Arms  of  Amsterdam 
which  sailed  from  Hew  Hetherland  out  of  the  Mauritius  River 
on  September  23.  They  report  that  our  people  there  are  of  good 
courage  and  live  peaceably.  The  women,  also,  have  borne  chil- 
dren there.  They  have  bought  the  Island  Manhattes  from  the 
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wild  men  for  the  value  of  sixty  guilders,*  is  11,000  morgen  in 
extent.  They  sowed  all  their  grain  in  the  middle  of  May  and 
harvested  it  in  the  middle  of  August.  Thereof  being  samples  of 
summer  grain  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  canary 
seed,  small  beans  and  flax.  The  cargo  of  the  aforesaid  ship  is: 
7246  beaver  skins,  1781/2  otter  skins,  675  otter  skins,  48  mink 
skins,  36  wild-cat  (lynx)  skins,  33  minks,  34  rat  skins.  Many 
logs  of  oak  and  nutwood. 

“ In  Amsterdam,  November  5,  Ao.  1626. 

“ Your  High  Might’s  Obedient 

“ P.  Schagen.” 

He  Laet’s  Jaerlyck  Verhael  states  that  7,258  beavers  and  857 
otters,  etc.,  received  in  1626,  sold  for  45,050  guilders. 

Wassenaer,  under  November,  1626,  gives  further  particulars 
as  follows : 

“ The  Colony  is  now  established  on  the  Manhates,  where  a fort 
has  been  staked  out  by  Master  Kryn  Frederycks,  an  engineer.  It 
is  planned  to  be  of  large  dimensions.  . . . The  counting  house 
there  is  kept  in  a stone  building  thatched  with  reed;  the  other 
houses  are  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Each  has  his  own  house.  The 
Director  and  Koopman  live  together.  There  are  30  ordinary 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  and 
south.  The  Honorable  Peter  Minuit  is  Director  there  at  present ; 
Jan  Lempou  Schout;  Sebastiaen  Jansz.  Crol  and  Jan  Huych 
comforters  of  the  sick,  who,  whilst  awaiting  a clergyman,  reads 
to  the  commonalty  there  on  Sundays  texts  of  Scripture  and  the 
commentaries.  Francois  Molemaecker  is  busy  building  a horse- 
mill,  over  which  shall  be  constructed  a spacious  room  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a large  congregation,  and  then  a tower  is  to  be 
erected  where  the  bells  brought  from  Porto  Pico  will  be  hung. 

“ The  council  there  administers  justice  in  criminal  matters  as 
far  as  imposing  fines  but  not  as  far  as  corporal  punishment. 
Should  it  happen  that  anyone  deserves  that,  he  must  be  sent  to 
Holland  with  his  sentence.  . . . Everyone  there  who  fills  no  pub- 
lic office  is  busy  about  his  own  affairs.  Men  work  there  as  in  Hol- 
land. One  trades  upwards,  southwards  and  northwards ; another 
builds  houses;  the  third  farms.  Each  farmer  has  his  farmstead 
on  the  land  purchased  by  the  Company,  which  also  owns  the  cows ; 
but  the  milk  remains  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  sells  it  to 
those  of  the  people  who  receive  their  wages  for  work  every  week. 

* Sixty  guilders  usually  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  $24.  In  1903,  the 
New  York  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  reckoned  that  if  the  Indians 
had  invested  that  $24  at  6%  compound  interest,  it  would  have  amounted  in 
1903  to  $310,470,286.80. 
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The  houses  of  the  Hollanders  now  stand  outside  the  fort,  but 
when  that  is  completed,  they  will  all  repair  within  so  as  to  gar- 
rison it  and  be  secure  from  sudden  attack.  . . . When  the  fort 

staked  out  at  the  Manhates  is  completed,  it  is  to  be  named 
Amsterdam.” 

That  it  was  designed  to  make  the  Manhattan  settlement  the 
chief  center  of  New  Netherland  and  to  draw  in  the  colonists  from 
the  Delaware  River  on  the  south  and  Fort  Orange  on  the  north 
is  shown  by  Wassenaer  under  the  same  date  of  November,  1626. 

Of  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware  River  he  says: 

“ Those  of  the  South  river  will  abandon  their  fort  and  come 
hither.  . . . The  fort  at  the  South  river  is  already  vacated,  in 

order  to  strengthen  the  Colony.  Trading  there  is  carried  on  only 
in  yachts,  in  order  to  avoid  expense.” 

Of  Fort  Orange  he  says: 

“At  Fort  Orange,  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  the  Hol- 
landers traded,  no  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  will  remain. 
The  remainder  will  come  down.  . . .” 

Here  Wassenaer  interjects  an  account  of  a war  in  1626  be- 
tween the  Mohawks  and  Mohicans,  in  which  Commander  Kriecke- 
beeck  went  with  the  Mohicans.  Krieckebeeck  and  three  of  his 
men  were  killed.  Wassenaer  continues: 

“ There  being  no  commander,  Pieter  Barentsen  assumed  com 
mand  of  Fort  Orange  by  order  of  Director  Minuit.  There  were 
eight  families  there  and  ten  or  twelve  seamen  in  the  Company’s 
service.  The  families  were  to  leave  there  this  year, — the  fort  to 
remain  garrisoned  by  sixteen  men  without  women  — in  order  to 
strengthen  with  people  the  colony  near  the  Manhates  who  are 
becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  strangers.” 

Concerning  the  authentic  date  of  the  settlement  of  Manhattan 
Island,  the  late  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  author  of  the  Memorial 
History  of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  present  writer  shortly  before 
his  death:  “The  first  settlement  of  the  City  was  not  in  1613 

but  thirteen  years  later,  in  1626.” 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian  of  the  venerable  New  York 
Historical  Society,  writes:  “All  the  documents  published  and 

the  standard  histories  of  New  York  show  conclusively  that  Man- 
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hattan  Island  was  first  permanently  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1626. 
The  visits  of  transient  traders  prior  to  1626  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  island.” 

We  have  previously  quoted  Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Hew  York,  to  the 
same  effect. 

Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  formerly  State  Historian,  concurs 
with  these  emphatic  words: 

“ Ho  settlements  whatever  were  made  on  Manhattan  Island  by 
Europeans  until  its  occupation  by  Pieter  Minuit  and  his  colony 
in  May,  1626.  The  tercentenary  of  the  occupation  of  Manhattan 
by  the  white  race  should  be  held  in  May,  1926,  or  its  purchase 
from  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  may  be 
celebrated  in  the  summer  of  1926.  . . . These  data  and  con- 

clusions* are  based  wholly  upon  an  intimate  study  of  the  original 
source  materials  — the  only  primary  sources  known  for  the  early 
history  of  the  City  and  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  Hew  Hetherland.  I may  add  that  I have  been  engaged  almost 
daily  for  over  a year  and  a half  in  studying  the  original  ma- 
terials related  to  the  history  of  Manhattan  Island  during  the 
Dutch  Regime.” 

Having  brought  this  outline  history  down  to  the  founding  of 
Hew  Amsterdam,  we  may  let  the  narrative  rest.  It  only  remains 
to  say  — again  on  the  authority  of  our  learned  and  helpful 
friend  Wassenaer  — that  two  years  later,  the  European  popula- 
tion of  Manhattan  Island  was  “ 270  souls,  men,  women,  and 
children ;”  and  on  the  authority  of  a letter  by  Isaac  de  Rasieres, 
that  the  native  population  of  “ the  old  Manhattans  ” was  “ about 
200  to  300  strong,  women  and  men,  under  different  chiefs  whom 
they  call  Sackimas.” 

From  this  little  beginning  has  grown  a City  of  nearly  6,000,000 
population  — almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Hetherlandsf  to-day  — 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Hebrew 
prophet  Isaiah: 

“ She  is  a Mari  of  Nations.  . . . The  crowning  City,  whose 
merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the 
earth ” 

* Referring  to  all  quotations  from  him  in  the  present  paper. 

t The  population  of  the  Netherlands  January  1,  1912,  was  5,900,000.  The 
population  of  New  York  City,  January  1,  1914  (World  Almanac)  was 
5,583,871,  and  including  its  Westchester  and  New  Jersey  suburbs  7,383,871. 
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A Fragment  of  Autobiography  by  the  Late  Frederick 

Law  OemstedA 

Introductory  Note  by  Ills  Son,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Among  the  papers  left  by  my  father  were  two  fragments  of  an 
autobiography  upon  which  he  had  made  a beginning.  Both  are  so 
interesting  and  so  brief  as  to  intensify  our  regret  that  he  did  not 
find  time  to  complete  such  a book  as  he  had  in  mind.  Of  the  two 
fragments,  only  that  which  follows,  is,  as  an  isolated  article,  suffi- 
ciently related  to  professional  subjects  to  be  appropriate  for  a 
technical  periodical. 

It  tells  how  my  father  was  led  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
inchoate  Central  Park;  which  in  time  led  to  his  joining  with  his 
friend,  Air.  Yaux,  in  preparing  a plan  for  the  development  of  the 
park,  and  thus  brought  him  into  the  practice  of  an  art  which  he 
did  so  much  to  establish  upon  a sound  professional  basis  in  this 
country.  It  does  not  tell  of  his  preceding  experience  as  a prac- 
tical farmer,  of  how  he  was  broadened  by  much  travel  and  by  ob- 
servation, thought  and  writing  directed  both  to  social  and  economic 
subjects  and  to  beauty  in  landscape,  all  of  which  led  him  to  realize, 
as  this  fragment  tells,  the  enormous  influence  for  good  in  a great 
city  of  a park  rightly  managed,  and  also  prepared  him  to  direct 
that  management  effectively.  The  episode  is  told,  however,  pri- 
marily from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  the  earnest,  clear-sighted 
American  citizen,  anxious  as  to  the  political  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  country,  suffering  from  no  illusions  as  to  the  proxi- 
mate inefficiency,  waste  and  corruption  of  our  governmental 

* This  fragment  of  the  autobiography  of  the  elder  Mr.  Olmsted  is  here 
reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  his  son.  It  first  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Landscape  Architecture  in  July,  1912.  It  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in 
addition  to  the  history  of  Central  Park  by  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  which 
appeared  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society.  (1911.) 
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agencies,  but  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  principle  of  demo- 
cratic rule  as  the  only  safe  basis  for  ultimate  human  progress.  It 
was  mainly  his  realization  that  real  and  permanent  improvement 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  tedious  process  of  bringing  the 
people  to  face  and  understand  the  base  uncolored  truth  about 
public  affairs  which  led  him  to  begin  these  autobiographic  notes 
as  well  as  to  prepare  that  remarkable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  practical  politics  of  his  time  entitled  “ Spoils  of  the  Park/’ 
published  in  1882.  The  following  prefatory  note  and  probably 
the  fragment  of  autobiography  must  have  been  written  during  the 
late  seventies. 

Frederick  Law  Oemsted. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  July  5,  1912. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  UNPRACTICAL  MAN. 

Preface. 

Since  my  journeys  in  the  Slave  States,  twenty  years  ago,  I have 
been  making  excursions  in  another  field  of  much  general  interest 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  public  seems  embarrassed.  It  has 
been  on  my  mind  of  late  that  I should  publish  some  account  of  my 
observations  therein.  I have  found,  however,  whenever  I have 
begun  to  consider  what  material  I had  available  for  the  purpose, 
that  much  of  the  knowledge  that  I had  gained  had  come  to  me  by 
multitudinous  details  of  which  no  adequate  report  could  be  given ; 
much  more  through  personal  communications,  a fair  report  of 
wh:ch  would  be  constantly  headed  off  by  private  rights. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  significance  and  weight  of  much 
that  has  come  under  my  view  could  be  made  known  to  a stranger, 
therefore,  would  be  by  showing  how  the  life  of  the  narrator  was 
affected  by  it.  But  the  value  of  a narrative  prepared  with  this 
purpose  would  depend  so  much  on  other  circumstances  of  personal 
history  that,  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  would  need  to  be  almost 
an  autobiography. 

These  considerations  would  have  brought  the  project  to  an  end 
had  I not  been  led,  about  the  same  time,  to  recall  certain  passages 
in  my  early  life,  in  the  review  of  which  some  light  seemed  to  be 
cast  not  only  on  my  own  failure  in  practical  ability,  but  on  the 
apparent  embarrassment  of  the  public  in  respect  to  certain  evils 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  which  are  constantly  growing  and 
becoming  more  and  more  portentous. 

This  reflection  finally  gave  shape  to  the  present  book. 

In  it  I offer  a small  contribution  of  individual  experience 
toward  the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
American  republic  — the  period  in  which  the  work  of  the  railroad 
and  of  universal  suffrage  began;  in  which  what  is  called  the 
temperance  reformation  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  have  occur- 
red; in  which  millions  of  people  have  been  concentrated  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  while  rural  neighborhoods  in  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  have  been  rapidly 
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losing  population,  and  still  more  rapidly  losing  various  forms  of 
wealth  and  worth. 

II 

Fragment  Relating  to  Central  Park. 

The  agitation  for  a public  park  in  Hew  York  began  with  an 
article  published  by  Mr.  Downing  in  1848.  This  was  followed,  | 
from  time  to  time,  by  other  papers,  until  his  lamentable  death 
four  years  afterward. 

Mr.  Downing’s  writings  on  the  subject  were  much  copied  and  j 
favorably  noticed  by  the  leading  newspapers,  and,  shortly  before 
he  died,  the  Common  Council  of  Hew  York,  at  the  instigation  of  I 
Mayor  A.  C.  Kingsland,  took  action  which  led  to  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  providing  for  a park  on  a tract  of  150  acres  of 
land  situated  on  the  East  Piver.  The  following  year  a small  poli- 
tician, jealous  of  the  advantages  which  another  might  gain  by  the 
success  of  this  scheme,  undertook  to  “ head  it  off  ” by  an  alternate 
project.  The  idea  striking  him  that  a plausible  argument  could 
be  made  for  a larger  park  more  centrally  situated,  in  a moment 
he  adopted  for  his  purpose  the  site  afterwards  accepted  as  that  of  j 
the  Central  Park,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whether  the  ground 
was  at  all  suitable  in  other  respects  than  its  geographical  centrality. 

The  land  was  not  fully  acquired  until  1856,  and  the  Legislature 
having  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  its  government  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor,  near  the  end  of 
his  second  term,  obtained  an  act  of  the  Common  Council  under  \ 
which  he  with  his  Street  Commissioner,  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  took 
charge  of  it.  They  appointed  a Chief  Engineer  and  a large  corps  j 
of  assistants,  and  expenditures  were  made  and  liabilities  incurred 
on  account  of  the  park,  as  was  alleged  by  their  opponents,  to  the 
amount  of  $60,000,  as  the  result  of  which  all  that  could  be  after-  j 
ward  be  found  of  value  to  the  City  was  an  inaccurate  topographical  ; 
map  of  the  ground. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  failure  of  republican  government  in 
application  to  cities  must  be  conceded,  but  of  those  Americans 
who  make  this  concession  few  consider  how  much  it  involves. 

Our  country  has  entered  upon  a stage  of  progress  in  which  its 
welfare  is  to  depend  on  the  convenience,  safety,  order  and  econ- 
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omy  of  life  in  its  great  cities.  It  cannot  prosper  independently  of 
them;  cannot  gain  in  virtue,  wisdom,  comfort,  except  as  they  also 
advance. 

On  farms  and  in  small  towns,  each  househould  brings  in  its 
water,  trims  and  fills  its  lamps,  cultivates  its  garden,  guards  itself 
against  fires,  thieves  and  smallpox,  keeps  its  drains  open  and  re- 
moves its  offal,  breaks  roads  through  the  snow  and  takes  care*  of 
its  sick  and  destitute  neighbors,  all  within  itself.  Every  office  of 
government  may  utterly  fail  without  any  unusual  inconvenience 
being  felt  for  months. 

A man  may  come  from  this  state  of  affairs  to  live  in  a large 
town,  and  may  continue  for  years  to  profess  as  an  article  of 
religious  faith  that  that  is  the  best  government  which  governs 
least,  but  it  will  he  a faith  that  does  not  rest  upon  a recognition  of 
the  facts  of  life. 

When,  in  large  towns,  desirable  public  ends  seem  likely  to  be 
more  economically  attained  by  the  employment  of  a small  or- 
ganized force  to  do  that  which  must  otherwise  be  done  by  a much 
larger  one  working  individually,  there  is  a strong  disinclination 
to  such  individual  effort.  The  law  in  New  York  requires  each 
householder  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  gutters  in  front  of  his 
house  within  a certain  period  after  it  falls.  The  Corporation 
Attorney  states  that  the  neglect  of  this  duty  is  so  nearly  universal 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  penalty.  The 
inconvenience  and  positive  suffering  experienced  in  consequence 
is  frightful,  and  for  this  inconvenience  and  suffering  the  City 
government  is  blamed.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  business 
could  be  honestly  and  skilfully  managed  under  government,  the 
work  could  be  done  at  a small  percentage  of  the  cost  that  would  be 
required  to  have  it  done  by  householders. 

Thus,  and  in  various  ways,  as  towns  grow  larger,  the  larger 
relatively  to  their  size  is  likely  to  be  the  business  which  is  required 
to  be  done  under  their  government,  and  the  more  is  their  pros- 
perity, and  with  their  prosperity  that  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
the  world,  to  be  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  this  government  is  done. 

In  certain  respect  improvements  are  making.  Special  ability 
is  enlisted  and  scientific  means  of  securing  fidelity  and  discipline 
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are  employed.  Through  the  extraordinary  exertions  and  expen- 
diture of  experts  in  insurance,  for  example,  such  means  have  been 
adopted  with  the  Fire  Department  of  Hew  York.  There  can  he 
no  doubt,  through  the  simple  savings  of  capital  which  in  all  prob- 
ability would  have  been  lost  hut  for  the  use  of  such  means  in  this 
one  particular,  the  population  even  of  Kansas  and  Colorado  is 
notably  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  or  that  that  popula- 
tion has  cheaper  and  better  houses,  roads,  books,  newspapers, 
clothes,  food,  teachers,  doctors,  and  clergymen  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  had. 

And  yet,  in  just  this  direction  of  steadiness,  fidelity  and  dis- 
cipline of  service,  our  City  governments  are  on  the  whole  appar- 
ently losing  ground.  Let  what  the  country  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment of  its  great  cities  be  compared  at  intervals  of  five  years  with 
what  it  finds  them  able  to  perform,  and  on  the  whole  the  gap  will 
always  be  found  ominously  wider. 

If  we  must  continue  to  let  it  widen,  the  occurrence  of  a grand 
catastrophe  is  plainly  only  a question  of  time.  And  it  will  be  a 
catastrophe  not  merely  for  the  republic  but  for  civilization ; for 
our  great  cities  stretch  their  hands  to  all  the  world,  and  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  provided  through  them. 

There  is  a power  which  ordinarily  lies  ineffective  back  of  all 
the  political  voices  of  our  cities.  At  times  it  is  stirred  with  shame, 
disgust  and  indignation ; organizes  itself  and  makes  a loud  demand 
for  reform. 

The  politicians  out  of  office  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
not  only  to  secure  the  removal  of  those  who  have  been  in  office, 
but  to  make  them  as  they  go  forth  serve  the  purpose  of  scapegoats. 
A few  changes  of  form  and  method  are  made,  and  the  citizens  are 
reconciled  to  a system  under  which  the  old  vices  are  cherished 
only  more  warmly  than  before. 

One  of  these  storms  was  rising*  at  the  period  of  which  I have 
spoken,  and  Fernando  Wood  was  to  he  the  chief  scapegoat  by  whose 
outgoing  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  the  people  were  appeased. 

Wood  being  a Democrat,  the  Republicans  who  held  the  majority 
of  the  State  Legislature  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  popular 
disgust  with  him  and  his  associates  to  take  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  City  business  from  the  elected  government  of  the 
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City,  and  to  give  it  to  a series  of  professedly  nonpartisan  Com- 
missions. One  of  these,  composed  of  nine  members,  part  Repub- 
licans, part  Wood  Democrats,  part  “ reform  ” Democrats,  part 
nondescript,  was  appointed  to  supersede  Wood  and  Taylor  in  the 
special  government  of  the  Central  Park.  It  had  to  go  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  for  its  supplies,  and  a majority  of 
I lie  members  of  the  Common  Council,  siding  with  the  Mayor,  were 
disposed  not  to  honor  its  requisitions.  Eventually  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do  so  unless  indeed  a decision  of  court  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  they  professed  to  expect,  declaring  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature unconstitutional.  But  supplies  could  be  delayed  and,  when 
yielded,  given  in  driblets,  and  various  difficulties  and  obstructions 
could  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  Commission. 

Two  considerable  influences  were  working  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
mission : first,  a desire  with  many  that  some  progress  should  be 
made  in  turning  to  use  the  property  in  the  land  appropriated  to 
the  park  which  had  cost  the  City  five  million  dollars  ; second,  the 
desire  of  the  laboring  population  to  obtain  the  employment  which 
the  construction  of  the  park  was  expected  to  give.  This  latter 
influence  was  strongest  in  those  parts  of  the  City  where  Wood  and 
his  supporters  in  the  Common  Council  had  hitherto  obtained  the 
most  votes,  and  on  their  popularity  in  which  they  depended  for 
re-election. 

To  counteract  it,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  was  denounced  as 
a tyrannical  usurpation  of  power,  by  which  the  Black  Republi- 
cans and  Abolitionists  were  to  put  themselves  in  office  and  plunder 
the  City  against  the  will  of  the  local  majority. 

But  these  denunciations  had  to  be  uttered  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  were  to  receive  no  pay ; that  they  had  elected, 
a Democrat  as  their  President,  another  Democrat  as  their  Treas- 
urer, and  had  reappointed  Wood’s  whole  engineer  corps.  They 
had  gone  so  far  in  this  respect  that  a clamor  was  beginning  to  rise 
from  the  Republican  side  that  the  Commission  was  wholly  given 
over  to  the  Democrats. 

At  this  period  in  its  history  one  of  the  Commissioners  came  to 
spend  a Sunday  at  a seaside  inn  where  I had  been  finishing  the 
manuscript  of  my  Journey  in  the  Back  Country.  Sitting  next 
him  at  the  tea  table  he  told  me  what  I have  just  recited  of  the 
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history  of  the  Commission,  and  added  that  they  were  now  taking 
on  a force  of  laborers.  Having  no  money  as  yet  at  their  command, 
each  of  the  men  employed  was  required  to  sign  an  agreement  re- 
leasing the  Commissioners  from  personal  liability  on  account  of 
the  wages  he  might  earn,  and,  in  lieu  of  wages,  due  bills  against 
the  City  were  to  be  issued,  which  would  be  payable  when  the  Com- 
mon Council  should  make  the  appropriation,  in  favor  of  which  an 
additional  element  of  popular  interest  would  thus  he  established. 
He  added  that  at  their  next  meeting  they  intended  to  elect  a Su- 
perintendent, and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
Republican.  There  were  several  candidates,  hut  no  Republican 
had  appeared  with  whom  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  asked  if 
I knew  of  a suitable  man.  I inquired  what  would  be  the  duties 
of  the  Superintendent  ? 

“ He  would  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  engineer  with  respect 
to  the  labor  force,  and  would  have  charge  of  the  police  and  see 
that  the  proper  regulations  were  enforced  in  regard  to  the  public 
use  of  the  park.’7 

“ Must  he  be  a politician  ? ” 

et  Ho,  a Republican  but  not  a politician ; much  better  he  should 
not  be  a practical  politician.  The  Republicans  can  do  little  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  reform  Democrats,  and  are  ready  to 
compromise  on  the  understanding  that  the  park  shall  be  managed 
independently  of  politics.” 

u I am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  I said.  “ There’s  no  limit  to  the 
good  influence  a park  rightly  managed  would  have  in  Hew  York, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  first  necessity  of  good  management.” 

“ I wish  we  had  you  on  the  Commission,  but,  as  we  have  not, 
why  not  take  the  superintendency  yourself  ? Come  now.” 

Till  he  asked  the  question,  the  possibility  of  my  doing  so  had 
never  occurred  to  me,  though  he  probably  suspected  I was  think- 
ing of  it.  I at  once  answered,  however,  smiling: 

“ I take  it  ? I’m  not  sure  that  I wouldn’t  if  it  were  offered 
Ho  thing  interested  me  in  London  like  the  parks,  and  yet  I 


me. 


thought  a great  deal  more  might  be  made  of  them.” 

“ Well,  it  will  not  be  offered  you ; that’s  not  the  way  wTe  do 
business  ; but  if  you’ll  go  to  work  I believe  you  may  get  it.  I 
wish  that  you  would ! ” 
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“ You  are  serious  ? ” 

“ Yes;  but  there’s  no  time  to  lose.” 

“ What  is  to  be  done  ? ” 

“ Go  to  New  York  and  file  an  application ; see  the  Commission- 
ers and  get  your  friends  to  back  you.” 

“ I’ll  take  the  boat  to-night  and  think  it  out  as  1 go.  .If  no 
serious  objection  occurs  to  me  before  morning,  I’ll  do  it.” 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I was  looking  for  my  friends  in  New 
York.  At  that  season  they  were  much  scattered,  but  one  I found 
who  took  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  my  application  was  in  a 
few  days  fortified  by  a number  of  weighty  signatures.  I shall 
presently  refer  to  the  fact  that  among  them  was  that  of  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The  President  of  the  Commission  being  out  of  town  on  my  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  I first  called  on  the  Vice-President,  bearing 
a letter  to  him  from  my  friend  in  New  Haven. 

The  Vice-President,  who  was  a Republican,  repeated  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Superintendent  should  not  be  a Democrat, 
yet  that  he  should  be  as  little  objectionable  as  possible  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats. He  seemed  to  think  that  my  prospects  in  this  respect  were 
good.  He  offered  to  introduce  me  to  one  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
missioners who  was  a very  practical  man,  and  also  to  the  engineer, 
whom  again  he  described  as  a very  practical  man ; if  their  j udg- 
ment  should  be  favorable,  I might  count  on  his  support. 

The  practical  Democratic  Commissioner  having  ascertained  that 
I had  had  no  experience  in  practical  politics,  even  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  City,  that  my 
backing  would  be  from  unpractical  men,  and  that  I responded 
warmly  to  virtuous  sentiments  with  regard  to  corruption  in  both 
parties,  after  a long  conversation,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
might  hope  that,  if  the  Republicans  brought  me  forward,  he  should 
be  less  inclined  to  oppose  me  than  a possible  Republican  who  had 
been  deep  in  the  mire  and  who  disapproved  of  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  politics. 

The  engineer  I found  at  a house  on  the  park  about  which  was 
a crowd  of  laboring  men,  each  bearing  a letter  addressed  to  him. 
On  the  ground  that  my  letter  was  from  a Commissioner,  I was 
allowed  to  precede  those  who  had  stood  waiting  outside  the  door 
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before  me.  The  room  in  which  the  engineer  sat  at  a desk  was 
crowded  with  applicants  for  employment,  whose  letters  were  col- 
lected in  hatches  by  men  wearing  a golden  star  on  the  breast  of  a 
very  dirty  and  seedy  jacket,  and  handed  to  the  engineer.  These 
letters  were  chiefly  from  members  of  the  Common  Council.  As 
each  was  opened  and  its  writer’s  name  recognized,  the.  bearer  was 
either  abruptly  told  that  there  was  no  work  for  him  at  present, 
or  his  name  was  taken  and  looked  for  on  a list  furnished  by  the 
writer  of  his  letter,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a limited  number 
had  been  named  whom  he  wished  to  have  preferred  among  all 
those  to  whom  he  gave  letters.  If  found  there,  the  applicant  was, 
without  further  examination,  given  a ticket  and  told  to  call  again 
on  a given  day. 

At  the  first  opportunity  I presented  my  letter  and  card.  Read- 
ing a few  lines,  the  engineer  glanced  at  me,  dropped  the  letter 
and  went  on  with  his  canvass  of  the  laborers.  I stood  among  them 
half  an  hour,  and  then,  pointing  to  my  card,  asked  if  I might  hope 
to  find  him  less  engaged  later  in  the  day.  As  he  seemed  to  assent, 
I walked  out  a little  way,  looking  at  the  ground  for  the  park.  I 
returned  and  withdrew  again  three  times  before  I found  the  en- 
listing business  ended.  As  I came  in  the  last  time  the  engineer 
was  about  leaving.  I walked  with  him  and  took  a seat  by  his  side 
in  the  street  car  running  to  the  City. 

I then  had  an  opportunity  to  state  on  what  grounds  I had  ven- 
tured to  think  that  he  would  find  me  useful  as  an  assistant  in  his 
work.  He  replied  that  he  would  rather  have  a practical  man.  I 
did  not  learn  why  I could  not  be  regarded  as  a possibly  practical 
man,  but  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  gate  of  hope  was  closed 
to  me  in  that  direction. 

Calling,  by  appointment,  on  the  Vice-President  the  next  day 
I was  not  surprised  to  find  that  doubts  had  been  growing  over 
night  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether  the  office  of  Superintendent  should 
not  be  filled  by  a practical  man. 

Some  time  after  my  election,  which  occurred  at  the  first  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Park  Board,  another  of  the  Commissioners 
told  me  that  this  objection  would  have  defeated  me  had  it  not  been 
for  the  autograph  of  Washington  Irving  on  my  papers..  That 
turned  the  balance. 
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But  one  member  in  a full  board  of  nine  stood  out  in  the  final 
vote;  it  was  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Field;  and  he  never  forgave  me  for  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  even  after  my  election  I did 
not  quite  feel  myself  out  of  the  woods.  Had  it  been  concluded 
that  it  was,  after  all,  just  as  well  not  to  have  a practical  man  ? Or 
had  they  been  convinced  that,  after  all,  I was  a practical  man? 

These  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  had  themselves  made  large 
fortunes  in  business,  would  hardly  defer  to  Washington  Irving 
on  such  a point.  Ho,  I owed  my  election  to  something  else  than 
their  estimate  of  my  value  as  a practical  man,  and  to  what  I did 
not  understand. 

When  I next  came  to  the  office  on  the  park,  my  first  experience 
| was  repeated  until  I said  to  the  engineer:  “ I was  instructed  to 

| report  to  you  for  orders,  sir.”  Upon  this,  he  called  to  one  of  the 
starred  men : “ Tell  Hawkin  to  come  here.”  Then  to  me : “ I 

have  given  my  orders  to  Mr.  Hawkin ; he  is  what  I call  a practical 
I man,  and  I will  tell  him  to  show  yon  what  you  have  to  do.” 

Mr.  Hawkin,  a cautious,  closemouthed,  sensible-looking  gentle- 
I man,  wearing  no  coat,  and  with  trousers  tucked  in  the  legs  of  a 
I heavy  and  dirty  pair  of  boots,  here  opened  the  door  and  said, 
“ Want  me  ? ” 

“ Yes;  this  is  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  new  Superintendent;  take  him 
round  the  park  and  show  him  what  work  is  going  on,  and  tell  the 
foremen  they  will  take  their  orders  from  him  after  this.” 

“ How  ? ” 

The  engineer  looked  at  me. 

“ I am  quite  ready,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  now.” 

In  truth,  as  I had  intended  this  to  be  rather  a call  of  ceremony 
or  preliminary  report  to  my  superior  officer,  I was  not  quite  so 
well  prepared  as  I could  have  wished  to  be  for  what  followed. 

Striking  across  the  hill  into  what  is  now  the  Ramble,  we  came 
first  upon  a number  of  men  with  billhooks  and  forks  collecting  and 
burning  brushwood.  Under  a tree  near  by  a man  sat  smoking. 
He  rose  as  we  approached. 

“ Smith ; this  is  Mr.  Olmsted,  your  new  Superintendent ; you’ll 
take  orders  from  him  after  this.” 

17 
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All  the  men  within  hearing  dropped  their  tools  and  looked  at 
me.  Smith  said,  “ Oh ! that’s  the  man,  is  it  % Expect  we  shall  be 
pushed  up,  now.”  He  laughed,  and  the  men  grinned. 

“ What  is  Smith  doing  ? ” I asked. 

“ He’s  grubbing  ’round  here,  and  burning  up  what  he  can  get 
together,”  and  Mr.  Hawldn  moved  on. 

“ See  you  again,  I suppose,”  said  Smith,  still  laughing. 

“ Yes,  sir;  good-day,  for  the  present.” 

And  this  process  was  repeated  with  little  variation,  as  we  passed 
from  gang  to  gang  to  the  number  of  perhaps  fifteen,  there  being 
at  this  time  about  500  men  at  work.  As  they  were  nearly  all 
Democrats,  and  all  appointed  by  a Democrat,  and  a Democrat  who 
had  himself  been  appointed  first  by  Wood,  and  as  they  were  mostly 
introduced  to  him  by  Democratic  members  of  the  Common  Council, 
the  presumption  that  the  Commission  was  to  be  managed  exclu- 
sively in  the  interests  of  the  Republicans  and  as  a means  of  de- 
feating Wood  was  considerably  weakened. 

As  I stood  in  the  office  I had  not  been  able  to  observe  that  the 
slightest  consideration  was  given  to  the  apparent  strength  or  ac- 
tivity of  the  laborers.  Each  man  undoubtedly  supposed  that  he 
owed  the  fact  of  his  preference  over  others,  often  much  abler  than 
himself  to  do  a good  day’s  work,  to  the  fact  that  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  had  asked  his  appointment.  He  also  knew  that 
the  request  of  his  patron  was  made,  not  because  of  his  supposed 
special  fitness  to  serve  the  City  on  the  park,  but  because  of  service 
that  he  was  expected  to  render  at  primary  meetings  and  otherwise 
with  a view  to  the  approaching  election.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  was 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  receive  no  pay  for  his  work,  but  only 
a promise  to  pay  which  he  must  turn  to  account  by  selling  it  at  a 
discount. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  plain  enough  that  when 
Foreman  Smith  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  they 
would  be  pushed  up  now,  and  the  men  laughed  with  him  at  the 
suggestion,  it  was  because  the  idea  that  I might  expect  a day’s 
work  from  them  for  each  day’s  duebill  was  thought  a good  joke. 

Neither  Foreman  Smith  nor  any  other  that  day  said  anything 
aloud  to  me  about  my  not  being  a practical  man,  but  I saw  it  in 
their  eyes  and  their  smile,  and  felt  it  deeply.  In  fact,  for  other 
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reasons  I could  have  wished,  long  before  our  round  was  finished, 
that  I had  worn  a pair  of  high-legged  boots  and  left  my  coat  be- 
hind me,  for  it  was  a sultry  afternoon  in  the  height  of  dog  days, 
and  my  conductor  exhibited  his  practical  ability  by  leading  me 
through  the  midst  of  a number  of  vile  sloughs  in  the  black  and 
unctuous  slime  of  which  I sometimes  sank  nearly  half-leg  deep. 

He  said  but  one  word  to  me  during  the  afternoon  beyond  what 
his  commission  strictly  required.  As  I stopped  for  an  instant  to 
kick  the  mire  off  my  legs  against  a stump,  as  we  came  out  of  the 
last  bog,  he  turned  and  remarked : 

“ Suppose  you  are  used  to  this  sort  of  business.” 

I believe  that  he  was  some  years  my  junior,  and  it  is  probable 
that  I had  been  through  fifty  miles  of  swamp  to  his  one.  There 
was  not  one  operation  in  progress  in  the  park  in  which  I had  not 
considerable  personal  experience,  and  he  spoke  with  apparent 
gravity;  nevertheless  I felt  very  deeply  that  he  was  laughing  in 
his  sleeve,  and  that  I was  still  a very  young  man.  So  I avoided  a 
direct  reply  by  saying  that  I had  not  been  aware  that  the  park 
was  such  a very  nasty  place.  In  fact,  the  low  grounds  were 
steeped  in  the  overflow  and  mush  of  pigsties,  slaughter  houses,  and 
bone-boiling  works,  and  the  stench  was  sickening. 

For  several  days  there  continued  to  be  something  that  stimu- 
lated good  humor  in  my  appearance,  and  in  the  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions which  I made  as  I walked  from  gang  to  gang,  feeling  my 
way  to  an  intelligent  command  of  the  business.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  all  engaged  in  playing  a practical  joke.  The  most  striking 
illustration  of  this  good  fellowship  that  I remember  occurred,  I 
think,  on  the  third  day,  when  a foreman  who  was  reading  a news- 
paper as  I came  suddenly  upon  him,  exclaimed,  “ Hello,  Fred; 
get  round  pretty  often,  don’t  you  ? ” 

Having  no  power  to  discharge  or  secure  the  discharge  of  a man, 
I found  it  was  better  to  give  every  offender  the  benefit  of  the 
largest  possible  assumption  of  ignorance,  forgetfulness  and  acci- 
dent, and  urge  him  to  give  more  attention  to  his  duties  and  use 
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Introductory  Statement. 

Du  rin  g the  y ear  1912  a movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  Jef- 
ferson-Monticello  Memorial  Association  of  America  in  favor  of 
the  public  ownership  of  Monticello,  Va.,  the  home  of  President 
Jefferson.  The  Association’s  Managing  Director  is  Mrs.  Martin 
W.  Littleton,  of  Hew  York  City.  There  are  63  Vice-Presidents, 
all  women  of  prominence  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  64  Honorary  Vice-Presidents, 
all  men,  including  Dr.  George  E.  Kunz,  President  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Llistoric  Presercatlon  Society.  The  Governors  Board 
consists  of  the  Governors  of  20  States.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  composed  of  Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  of  Hew  York;  Hon.  Llomer 
S.  Cummings,  of  Connecticut;  Hon.  David  Francis,  of  Missouri; 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Stuart  G.  Giboney,  of 
Hew  York;  Mr.  D.  Harmon,  of  Virginia;  Hon.  Harry  Hawes,  of 
Missouri;  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Ilinois;  Mr.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Marston,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  T.  S. 
Matthews,  of  Hebraska;  Mr.  William  F.  McCombs,  of  Hew  York; 
Hon.  George  M.  Palmer,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  P.  A.  Parks,  of  In- 
diana; Hon.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  Frederic 
C.  Penfield,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Schultz,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Henry  Seligman,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  T.  Taggart,  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Tetarcl,  of  Hew  York;  Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  of 
Hew  York;  Mr.  W.  W.  White,  of  Virginia;  Hon.  Keith  Bolling 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  Hon.  Timothy  Woodruff,  of  Hew  York. 
The  Counsel  of  the  Association  are  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  Mr. 
John  M.  Bowers,  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton  and  Lion.  Archibald 
Watson,  of  Hew  York,  and  Judge  A.  D.  Dabney,  of  Virginia. 

The  owner  of  Monticello  is  Hon.  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  of  Hew 
York  City,  Member  of  Congress. 

In  1912  the  Memorial  Association  “ anticipating  that  the  pres- 
ent proprietor  of  Monticello  will  patriotically  accede  to  the  wishes 
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of  the  people  to  sacredly  hold  Monticello  as  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  Ration  throughout  all  time  to  come  ” memorialized 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  “ to  purchase  Monticello  011V 
River  Rivianna  in  Charlottesville,  Va.” 

When  the  subject  came  up  in  the  House  Pules  Committee,  Mr. 
Levy  stated  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  proposal  for  the  sale  of  Monticello  A 

On  December  9,  1912,  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
adopt  a special  rule  brought  in  by  Chairman  Henry  of  the  Rules 
Committee  providing  for  immediate  consideration  of  a Senate  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  a joint  Congressional 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  acquiring  Monticello.  On 
that  date  Mr.  Levy  stated.* 

“ I will  sell  Monticello  under  no  circumstances.  I have  re- 
peatedly refused  $1,500,000  for  the  property.  My  answer  to 
any  proposition  seeking  the  property  of  Monticello  is : ‘ When 

the  White  House  is  for  sale,  then  I will  consider  an  offer  for  the 
sale  of  Monticello,  and  not  before.’  ” 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  favors 
the  public  ownership  of  Monticello  if  it  can  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary sale,  but  its  Trustees  have  not  taken  the  position  of  advocat- 
ing the  condemnation  of  the  property  against  the  wish  of  the  own- 
er, who  has  done  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  estate  and  de- 
clares his  readiness  to  protect  it  from  deterioration  and  to  admit 
the  public  as  freely  as  the  practical  care  of  the  property  will  per- 
mit. 

As  the  statements  made  in  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Association 
and  the  owner  contain  a good  deal  of  history  concerning  this  prop- 
erty which  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons  ranks  in  patriotic 
interest  second  only  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  President 
Washington,  we  present  them  herewith  without  other  comment 
than  to  indicate  their  sources. 


Statement  by  Mr.  Levy  in  New  York  Times , November  12,  1912. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MONTICELLO. 

Statement  by  the  JeffersourMonticello  Memorial  Association  of 

America. 

The  following  statement  somewhat  abbreviated  is  taken  from 
the  form  of  petition  to  Congress  circulated  by  the  Jeff  erson-Mon- 
ticello  Memorial  Association: 

Monticello  is  three  miles  from  Charlottesville,  Ya.  It  is  an 
isolated  mountain  580  feet  high.  It  came  into  possession  of  the 
Jefferson  family  by  grant  in  1735.  It  remained  in  the  family 
until  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  July  4,  1826.  Shad- 
well,  his  birthplace,  was  at  the  foot  of  Monticello.  In  1770  it 
burned  down.  The  place  is  not  marked  by  any  stone.  Un- 
noticed it  lies  there  under  the  trees  on  the  river  Rivanna.  But 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  already  chosen  a site  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain for  his  future  home  — and  had  begun  work.  He  was  then 
about  21  years  old.  He  had  no  architect  but  himself — no 
builder  but  slaves,  and  no  landscape  gardener.  He  made  his 
ow7n  bricks,  wrought  his  own  nails,  constructed  vehicles,  and 
trained  his  laborers.  While  he  was  in  public  service,  some- 
times work  stood  still  for  months  and  years  — and  Monticello 
house  was  not  completed  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  President  then,  and  a few  months  before  his 
retirement  in  1809  he  looked  into  his  affairs  to  see  how  he  was 
coming  out  on  the  4th  of  March.  He  found  things  in  a bad  way. 
And  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  obligations,  to  sell  part  of 
his  estate,  even  that  part  most  precious  to  him  — his  library.  But 
this  did  not  relieve  his  embarrassment.  After  60  years  of  public 
service,  he  had  become  a poor  man,  weighed  down  under  a load 
of  debt.  He  said  he  feared  he  had  no  place  even  for  burial.  He 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Monticello. 
And  the  chief  object  of  his  thought  and  labor  was  the  building  and 
founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  called  it  the  child 
of  his  old  age.  During  these  years  of  retirement,  leading  men  of 
the  world  turned  to  Monticello  to  pay  a pilgrimage  to  the  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  subscriptions  were  made  for 
his  relief,  and  to  save  Monticello.  His  few  remaining  days  were 
solaced  by  the  belief  that  the  subscriptions  were  enough  to  free  his 
estate  from  debt,  and  secure  home  and  independence  for  his  only 
child  Martha. 
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He  died  July  4,  1826,  upon  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  day  he 
had  done  so  much  to  make  immortal.  His  remains  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  high  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  he  who 
chose  this  spot  for  the  family  burial  ground. 

The  subscriptions  did  not  prove  to  he  enough  to  save  his  home, 
and  his  daughter,  still  suffering  from  debts  pressing  upon  her, 
found  it  necessary  to  advertise  Monticello  for  sale.  It  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Herald  of  Alexandria,  as  being  worth  $71,000  and 
containing  409  acres.  It  was  sold  at  a great  sacrifice  to  James  T. 
Barclay  for  $7,000.  In  the  deed  of  sale  there  was  a clause  re- 
serving the  family  burial  ground  to  Jefferson’s  descendants.  The 
burial  ground  is  about  600  feet  from  the  house.  Barclay  owned 
Monticello  a few  years.  Then  again  it  was  advertised  for  sale. 
Friends  of  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph  endeavored  to  raise  money 
to  purchase  it  hack  for  her.  They  journeyed  to  Hew  York  and 
other  cities  for  that  purpose. 

When  Capt.  Uriah  Levy,  residing  in  St.  Mark’s  Place,  Hew 
York,  heard  that  Monticello  was  to  he  sold,  he  went  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  made  private  proposals  to  Barclay  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  sum  of  $2,500.  Capt.  Levy  died  at  his  home  in  Hew 
York  City,  March  22,  1862.  Before  dying  he  made  a will,  and 
left  Monticello  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  appointed 
as  executors  of  his  will  and  testament  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
David  V.  S.  Coddington,  Ashel  S.  Levy,  of  Hew  York;  Dr. 
Joshua  Cohen  and  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  of  Maryland;  George  Carr, 
attorney  at  law,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Blacke  of 
Washington.  When  the  executors  brought  this  bequest  of  Capt. 
Levy  to  Congress,  Senator  Fessenden  introduced  a joint  resolution 
proposing  to  accept  the  devise  and  bequest  and  to  appoint  William 
M.  Evarts,  Erastus  Corning  and  Lewis  B.  Woodruff  to  receive 
the  property  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  next  Congress. 
But  Capt.  Levy’s  relatives  instituted  suit  to  declare  the  will  void. 
The  United  States  accepted  the  gift  so  far  as  to  appear  in  the  suit 
to  maintain  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  validity  of  the  will. 
Einally  after  going  to  the  highest  court  in  Hew  York,  it  was  de- 
cided on  technical  grounds  that  Uriah  Levy’s  abiding  wish  and 
intent,  solemnly  written  in  his  will,  must  go  for  nothing.  Then 
followed  law-suits  among  his  relatives  to  divide  the  property.  Mr. 
Jefferson  M.  Levy  of  Hew  York,  at  a price  of  $10,050,  became 
owner  of  Monticello. 

During  years  of  law-suits,  Monticello  almost  became  a ruin,  ter- 
races rotting,  cabins  falling,  lawns  overgrown  and  ploughed  up 
by  cattle  wandering  and  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
own  simple  tombstone  that  marked  his  grave  was  defaced  and 
destroyed. 
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On  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  birthday,  April  13,  1878, 
Representative  Cox  of  New  York  arose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  offered  a joint  resolution  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Jefferson  at  Monticello  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  State  “ Provided,  that  the  owners  of 
the  estate  upon  which  the  grave  is  situated  shall  first  quit-claim 
to  the  United  States  all  right  of  property  to  2 rods  square  of  the 
land  surrounding  and  including  the  grave,  and  grant  to  the  public 
the  free  right  of  access  thereto.”  Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  neglect 
and  decay  of  the  grave  and  monument  were  beyond  expression, 
mortifying  to  those  who  knew  the  origin  of  our  Independence; 
that  the  inscription  could  not  be  found;  that  the  monument  was 
in  a scandalous  condition  and  it  would  be  shameful  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  they  did  not  apply  the  remedy. 

Representative  Hardenbergh  said  that  the  title  to  Monticello 
had  been  in  litigation  for  a number  of  years,  and  that  a judicial 
decree  had  been  made  for  its  sale;  but  that  the  grave-yard  was 
reserved  to  the  family.  He  said  that  ruin  and  desolation  marked 
everything  around  the  place;  that  there  were  hardly  any  shingles 
on  the  house,  the  windows  wrere  broken  and  everything  left  to  the 
pitiless  storm.  The  room  in  which  J efferson  died  was  darkened 
and  all  around  were  evidences  of  desolation. 

Mr.  Cox  was  requested  by  members  all  around  him  to  amend 
the  resolution  and  make  the  appropriation  $5,000.  He  did,  and 
it  passed.  Sarah  Randolph  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  and  asked  to  be  entrusted,  as  a descend- 
ant of  Jefferson,  with  the  task  of  superintending  the  restoring  of 
the  monument,  saying  that  it  would  be  a labor  of  love  to  her.  Mr. 
Evarts  wrote  her  that  no  steps  would  be  taken  without  hearing 
her  wishes  in  the  matter. 

On  July  13,  1878,  Mr.  Levy  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
some  of  his  family  who  owned  interests  in  Monticello  had  ex- 
pressed opinions  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Congress,  and  “ stub- 
bornly refused  and  would  strenuously  oppose  the  erection  of  the 
monument ; ” that  they  were  unwilling  to  cede  any  of  their  rights 
to  the  ground  and  the  control  of  the  place.  He  wrote  that  the 
grave  and  its  surroundings  belonged  absolutely  to  the  owners  of 
Monticello,  and  not  to  the  heirs  of  Jefferson. 

Miss  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  she  hoped 
work  would  not  be  delayed  on  account  of  this  claim,  saying  that 
the  wall  around  the  grave-yard  was  already  being  removed  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  tomb  and  railing  which  the 
patriotism  of  the  last  Congress  had  secured  for  it.  She  enclosed 
a properly  attested  copy  of  the  deed  for  Monticello  which  showed 
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a clause  where  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  family  grave-yard  with  free  access  to  same.  And  she 
wrote  that  members  of  the  family  were  willing  to  give  a quit-claim 
deed  to  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson  demanded  by  resolution  of 
Congress,  with  condition  that  his  remains  would  never  be  re- 
moved. She  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  the  paper  in  Jeffer- 
son’s own  hand-writing  with  drawings  and  directions  for  his 
monument.  That  piece  of  paper  is  framed  and  hangs  by  the  side 
of  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence in  Washington  to  this  day.  Work  on  monument  was 
stopped  and  the  money  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Later,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  Devens  wrote 
Secretary  of  State  Evarts  that  in  his  opinion  the  grave-yard  was 
reserved  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  But  he  said  it  would 
seem  necessary  if  free  right  of  access  to  the  pu'blic  should  he  ob- 
tained, the  concurrence  of  the  owner  of  Monticello,  Mr.  Levy  of 
Hew  York,  must  be  obtained;  that  the  only  person  who  could  give 
to  the  public  the  right  of  access  to  the  grave  was  the  owner  of 
Monticello  farm. 

On  another  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson,  April  13, 
1882,  a resolution  in  Congress  was  offered  by  Representative 
Geddes  appropriating  $10,000  to  make  improvements  over  the 
grave  of  J efferson.  This  was  passed  without  any  conditions  being 
imposed  upon  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson  or  the  owner  of 
Monticello.  Representative  Manning  of  Mississippi  arose  and 
read  a letter  from  Sarah  Randolph,  written  March  30,  1882,  in 
which  she  said  — 

“ The  little  grave-yard  at  Monticello — only  100  feet  square  — 
is  all  of  the  10,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  Jefferson  when  he  en- 
tered public  life,  which  is  now  left  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants. ILe  sleeps,  amid  scenes  of  surprising  beauty  and 
grandeur,  on  that  lovely  mountain  side  surrounded  by  the  graves 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  the  fifth  generation.  At  his 
side  lies  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  such  singular  devotion.  A 
few  feet  from  him  rests  the  cherished  friend  of  his  youth  — young 
Dabney  Carr — whose  motion  in  the  Virginia,  House  of  Burgesses 
to  establish  committees  of  correspondence  between  the  sister  col- 
onies, leading  as  it  did  to  the  meeting  of  the  First  Congress,  has 
given  his  name  an  enviable  place  in  American  history.  A little 
farther  off  lie  the  remains  of  another  devoted  and  distinguished 
friend,  Gov.  William  Cary  Hichols,  of  Virginia  ; while  at  his  feet 
sleeps  another  Governor  of  the  old  Commonwealth  — his  own  son- 
in-law  — Thomas  Mann  Randolph.  The  modesty  of  the  spot  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  celebrity  of  its  dead,  and  there  are, 
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perhaps,  few  in  America  of  greater  historic  value  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  Nation’s  care.” 

Under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  State  F relinghuysen,  Col- 
onel Casey  renewed  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  the  present  time  the  matter  stands  thus  — The  heirs  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  own  his  grave,  and  have  access  to  same  but  their 
access  is  peculiar  to  themselves  and  cannot  be  given  by  them  to 
anyone  else.  They  have  always  been  willing  to  deed  the  grave  of 
Jefferson  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Levy  owns  all  the  property  of  Monticello  surround- 
ing the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  controls  legal  access  to  it. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  built  the  monument  and 
iron  railing  over  the  grave  but  has  not  been  able  to  secure  from 
Mr.  Levy  legal  access  to  same. 
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THE  MONTICELLO  LITIGATION. 

Statements  by  Hon.  Jefferson  M.  Levy  and  Mr.  L.  Napoleon  Levy. 

The  following  authorized  statement  issued  by  Congressman 
Jefferson  M.  Levy  concerning  the  Monticello  litigation  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  12,  1812 : 

“ In  1820  my  uncle  received  his  commission  as  a Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  not  through  political  influence,  but  after 
an  examination  by  an  Examining  Board  composed  of  no  less  dis- 
tinguished persons  than  John  Rodgers,  Stephen  Decatur  and 
David  Porter.  My  uncle  fought  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He  died  in  1862,  after  having  offered  his  sword 
in  defense  of  the  Union.  At  his  death  he  held  the  highest  rank 
then  in  use  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

“ I wras  not  an  active  participant  in  the  litigation  that  was 
begun  after  my  uncle’s  death,  when  I was  a minor.  When  the 
litigation  was  finished  and  my  title  was  confirmed  by  the  courts, 
I set  about  as  complete  a restoration  of  the  Monticello  estate  as 
possible.  To  preserve  Monticello  in  accordance  with  its  tradi- 
tions has  been  the  wish  nearest  my  heart,  and  during  all  those 
years,  since  1879,  until  a year  ago,  no  one  has  said  me  nay.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  disposed,  at  one  time,  to  ask  the  Government  to  buy  it, 
but  after  giving  the  matter  full  consideration  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  assured  me  that  Monticello  was  in  safe  hands. 

“ The  public  has  always  had  as  free  access  to  the  estate  as  its 
safety  and  preservation  would  permit,  and  as  any  lover  of  Jeffer- 
son’s memory  could  ask.  As  to  the  grave-yard,  all  I can  say  is 
that  I would  have  taken  the  same  care  of  that  as  I have  of  the  rest 
of  the  estate,  if  I had  been  permitted.” 

In  a signed  statement  published  in  the  New  York  Times  No- 
vember 28,  1912,  Mr.  L.  Napoleon  Levy  of  New  York,  brother  of 
Congressman  Levy,  said: 

“ The  will  of  my  uncle  was  set  aside  for  indefiniteness  and  un- 
certainty, on  principles  that  are  familiar  to  all  lawyers,  and 
which,  many  years  after,  came  into  play  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tilden  will.  But  the  suit  in  regard  to  my  uncle’s  will,  and  which 
was  begun  in  1862,  was  brought,  not  by  my  brother  (who  was  then 
a minor)  or  by  any  of  the  heirs ; it  was  brought  by  the  executors 
for  a construction  of  the  will,  for  their  own  protection,  in  admin- 
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istering  the  estate.  The  decision  in  the  case,  Levy  v.  Levy,  re- 
ported in  33  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals  Reports,  has  since  been  a 
leading  case  on  the  subject.  When  my  brother  acquired  the  prop- 
erty in  1879  he  repaired  the  damage  due  to  neglect  during  and 
after  the  war,  and  while  the  litigation  was  pending,  and  ever  since 
he  has  maintained  Monticello  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  public 
has  been  afforded  as  free  access  to  the  property  as  its  safety  would 
permit.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  place  will  deny  that  it  is 
kept  up  much  more  appropriately  than  if  in  the  control  of  the 
Government  or  any  quasi-public  corporation  with  a managing 
Director  and  a staff  of  paid  officials.  The  present  Superintendent 
at  Monticello  has  been  there  over  twenty  years,  and  some  of  the 
servants  are  of  families  that  have  lived  there  for  a hundred  years.” 
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THE  CAPE  OF  MONTICELLO  BY  ITS  OWNER. 

Description  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Semple. 

The  following  description  of  Monticello  and  the  care  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  owner,  written  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Semple,  is  furnished 
to  us  by  Congressman  Levy : 

“ Give  me  a house  on  the  mountain  top  and  beneath  the  forest 
trees.” 

So  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  patriot  and  statesman,  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  long  before  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  estate  that  is  set  high  on  the  hills 
near  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  And  he  made  his  wish  come 
true,  for,  when  the  estate  crowned  by  the  hill  known  as  Monticello, 
“ the  little  mountain,”  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  Jefferson 
brought  into  being  a mansion  that  was  a century  ahead  of  its  time 
in  conveniences  and  ingenious  contrivances,  and  from  the  designs 
of  which  great  architects  of  to-day  fashion  the  country  homes  of 
wealthy  Americans.  Monticello  is  indeed  a permanent  and  mag- 
nificent monument  to  the  creative  genius  of  the  great  statesman. 

No  other  pilgrimage  can  offer  the  same  thrill  of  patriotism  as 
does  a visit  to  this  historic  spot  that  has  been  restored  by  its 
present  owner,  Congressman  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  of  New  York,  in 
whose  family  it  has  been  for  more  than  eighty  years.  It  is  now 
in  nearly  the  same  condition  it  was  in  Jefferson’s  day.  This  is 
the  result  of  years  of  search  for  its  original  furnishings,  and  a 
visit  to  this  great  mansion  is  replete  with  memories  of  him  who 
fashioned  it  and  brought  for  its  decoration  the  works  of  the  great- 
est artisans  of  France. 

Down  at  Shadwell,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Rivanna 
River,  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  little  mountain  where  Jeffer- 
son lived  when  a lad,  they  still  relate  the  story  of  the  boy’s  am- 
bition to  some  day  build  a beautiful  home  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain that  overshadowed  the  lowland  wherein  was  his  parental 
home,  and  how,  finally,  he  came  into  possession  of  Monticello  and 
realized  one  of  his  boyish  dreams. 

The  great  dome  of  the  mountain  did  not  offer  sufficient  room 
for  the  mansion  he  had  conceived,  and  ten  years  of  labor  with 
head,  heart  and  hands  elapsed  before  the  crest  of  the  hill  had  been 
leveled.  Seven  years  more  it  took  to  crown  this  man-made  plateau 
with  the  magnificent  mansion  to  which  presidents,  princes  and  the 
people  have  made  common  pilgrimage  to  pay  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  whose  wonderful  mind  and  tireless  energy  found 
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time  from  the  affairs  of  State  to  evolve  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able specimens  of  Colonial  architecture  in  existence. 

Monticello  lies  about  two  miles  south  and  five  west  of  the  busy 
little  town  of  Charlottesville,  and  it  is  up-grade  every  inch  of  the 
way.  Alighting  from  the  train  you  jump  into  the  “ mountain- 
broke  ” rig  of  the  village  hackman ; or,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  a guest  of  Congressman  Levy,  you  step  with  dignity 
into  the  neat  trap  sent  to  the  station  for  you,  and  you  begin  the 
climb  from  the  valley  up  to  the  historic  top  of  the  hill. 

Through  a typical  Virginia  town  you  soon  strike  into  a road 
barren  of  houses  on  either  side  and  you  learn  from  this  the  first 
lesson  of  what  the  present  owner  has  done  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
of  the  Jefferson  home  and  estate.  From  close  to  the  town  bound- 
ary hundreds  of  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  road  have  been  bought 
by  Mr.  Levy,  “ to  prevent,”  as  he  puts  it,  “ the  building  of  any 
shacks  on  the  approach  to  Monticello.” 

Soon  you  drop  to  the  level  of  a rippling  creek  that  skirts  the 
base  of  Monticello  to  reach  the  Rivanna  River,  and  then  begins 
the  climb  — winding,  turning,  twisting  around  the  face  of  the  hill 
under  over-arching  trees  growing  so  close  together  that  the  sky  is 
visible  only  in  patches.  It  is  a leisurely  approach  in  a tunnel  of 
greenery  through  which  the  sun  makes  delicate  tracery  on  a carpet 
of  pine  needles  and  copper-colored  road. 

. Even  to  the  practical  mind  there  comes  an  impression  that  some- 
thing unusual  must  lie  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Up,  up,  up  it 
winds,  negotiating  curves  that  would  bring  terror  to  the  automo- 
bilist  but  which  the  steady-going  old  Virginia  horse  knows  and 
does  not  fear. 

The  mountainside  is  clothed  in  vari-colored  flowers  beneath  the 
dark  green  of  pines  and  oaks.  Springtime  brings  the  snow-white 
dogwood  and  the  pink  and  purple  of  the  Judas  tree;  summer 
throws  over  the  slopes  a riot  of  purple  and  crimson  of  the  wild 
asters  and  sumac ; autumn  lends  the  goldenrod,  covering  the 
ground  with  a golden  blanket,  and  winter  lays  its  mantle  of  white 
under  the  bare  limbs  that  spread  spectre-like  above. 

For  three  miles  this  road,  which  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by 
Jefferson,  rises  steeply  towards  Monticello  until  a sharp  turn 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  wrought-iron  entrance  gates  that  hang 
between  massive  brick  pillars  at  the  gatekeeper’s  lodge.  Out  from 
this  quaint  old  structure  comes  a bandannaed  negro  woman  who* 
smiles  an  expansive  welcome  while,  hiding  behind  her  skirts, 
shyly  peers  a miniature  of  herself;  and  this  little  one  is  of  the 
fifth  generation  of  those  who  have  swung  open  the  gates  to  the 
thousands  who  have  journeyed  to  Monticello. 
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When  the  visitor  has  passed  into-  the  enclosed  grounds  the 
gatekeeper  follows  up  the  road  a few  yards  wThere,  to  the  right, 
hangs  a big  brass  bell  that  Jefferson  placed  there  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  guests.  Neither  by  day  nor  by  night  has  anyone  ever 
passed  through  those  gates  whose  presence  has  not  been  announced 
to  those  in  “ the  big  house  above  ” by  the  ringing  of  this  bell,  a 
quaint  custom  that  has  survived  a century  and  a half. 

Inside  the  grounds  the  road  is  kept  in  perfect  condition.  A 
massive  stone  wall  protects  the  visitor  from  the  precipitous  slope 
where  the  road  has  been  cut  into  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
honeysuckle  and  clematis  soften  its  harsh  lines. 

A turn  of  the  road  brings  into  view  the  old  burial  grounds  of 
the  Jefferson  family  where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, his  wife,  mother,  sisters  and  other  members  of  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Randolph  families.  In  loving  tribute,  too,  the  remains 
of  many  of  the  artisans  Jefferson  brought  from  Europe  to  help 
build  his  mansion  are  interred  in  this  plot. 

A high,  iron  fence  encloses  the  burial  place  of  the  Jeffersons, 
and  entrance  is  had  through  two  massive  gates,  each  bearing  the 
J efferson  coat  of  arms  with  the  motto,  “ ab  eo  libertas  a quo 
spiritus.”  A granite  monolith  marks  the  resting  place  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  upon  it  is  this  inscription: 

“ Thomas  Jefferson.” 

“ Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Born  April  2, 
1743  (o.  s.),  died  July  4,  1826  (o.  s.).” 

A faded  wreath,  one  of  the  many  that  are  being  constantly 
placed  there,  leans  against  the  base  of  the  monument,  hiding  the 
last  lines  of  the  inscription. 

Surrounding  this  monument  are  buried  the  Jeffersons  and  Ran- 
dolphs in  graves  that  are  marked  by  low,  flat  stones  from  which 
the  elements  have  almost  completely  obliterated  the  inscriptions. 
Upon  the  pillars  of  the  iron  gateway  countless  visitors  have 
scratched  their  names  or  initials,  and  as  far  inside  the  enclosure 
as  the  arm  can  reach  the  burial  plot  has  been  denuded  of  weed, 
stone  or  blade  of  grass  to  serve  the  craving  of  curio-seekers. 

And  this  burial  plot  is  the  only  part  of  the  estate  that  shows  the 
devastating  hand  of  Time.  All  about  it  the  grounds  are  trim  and 
well-kept. 

Leaving  the  grave  to  the  majestic  solitude  of  the  forest  which 
surrounds  it,  the  visitor  follows  the  winding  road  still  upward 
through  a magnificent  park  of  oaks,  maples  and  pines,  until  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  path  brings  him  to  the  main  entrance  to  the 
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Monticello  mansion.  To  the  right,  on  a lower  terrace,  is  a quaint 
old  mansard-roofed  house  of  Colonial  design  that  is  the  home  of 
the  superintendent,  who  has  been  with  Mr.  Levy  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  This  house  was  built  by  Jefferson  before  the 
I mansion  was  completed,  and  it  was  the  loom  house,  where  the  cot- 
ton, linen  and  woolen  cloths  for  the  Jefferson  household  were  spun 
and  woven. 

Turning  to  the  left  the  first  view  of  Monticello  shows  the 
u presidents’  walk,”  a causeway  of  imposing  simplicity  in  which 
: several  sets  of  marble  steps  break  the  slight  incline  to  the  plateau 
above.  On  one  of  these  are  placed  two  massive  marble  lions  that 
| guard  the  immediate  approach  to  the  house.  To  the  left  of  this 
walk  is  seen  a long,  low  building,  the  roof  of  which  just  tops  the 
lawn  of  the  mansion.  This  was  the  servants’  quarters  in  the  time 
of  Jefferson  from  which  there  is  an  underground  passage  into  the 
cellar  of  the  building. 

Up  through  the  “ presidents’  walk  ” a glimpse  of  the  mansion 
j is  had,  but  before  beginning  the  tour  of  the  house  and  grounds  the 
| visitor  is  informed  that  every  bit  of  timber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house  was  laboriously  hauled  up  the  mountain  to  be 
sawed  and  hewed  and  finished  to  fit  its  place  in  the  plans.  The 
bricks  were  made  on  the  grounds ; the  nails  were  wrought  in  a 
j forge  built  by  Jefferson,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  there,  and 
j there  were  brought  from  abroad  skilled  artisans  who  directed  the 
building  operations  and  trained  the  slaves  and  native  workmen  in 
all  the  trades. 

Passing  up  the  “ presidents’  walk,”  flanked  by  neatly  trimmed 
bay  trees,  the  visitor  is  brought  to  the  main  grounds,  the  plateau 
j that  took  ten  years  to  level  on  the  mountain  top. 

A beautiful  vista  lies  before  the  stranger,  and  the  present  owner 
points  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  trim  lawns  that  spread  like  a 
green  velvet  carpet  about  the  old  mansion  and  out  in  its  oval  plain 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill  that  drops  sheer  down  into  the  valley  below 
hundreds  of  feet.  All  about  is  a well-kept  hedge,  and  massive 
urns  made  by  Europe’s  most  skilled  workmen  dot  the  lawn  with 
i!  their  clusters  of  multi-colored  flowers.  Trees  that  were  planted 
by  Jefferson  have  been  carefully  nurtured  and  stand  majestically 
a part  of  and  with  the  ancient  building,  and,  altogether,  the  place 
shows  the  jealous  care  and  attention  which  only  affection  and 
wealth  can  bestow. 

A spacious  veranda  with  tessellated  floor  leads  to  the  reception 
hall,  a cool,  stately  room  where  formal  tranquility  is  evident  in 
the  unusual  height  of  the  ceiling,  an  air  of  spaciousness  and  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  refinement.  This  hall  is  so  large  and  the  door 
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of  such  generous  size  that  a coach-ancl-four  might  be  driven 
through.  Just  at  the  entrance,  deeply  cut  into  the  floor,  there  is 
the  print  of  a horse’s  hoof  that  was  made  when  the  British  Gen- 
eral, Tarleton,  raided  Monticello  and  rode  up  the  marble  staircase, 
through  the  magnificent  hall  and  out  through  the  salon  on  his 
fruitless  search  for  Jefferson. 

To  fully  describe  the  curios  and  relics  that  are  unfolded  to  the 
gaze  of  the  visitor  would  fill  a volume.  There  are  so  many  and 
each  has  its  story  of  historic  association,  all  deeply  interesting, 
and  in  all  forming  a collection  that  would  stock  a good-sized 
museum. 

Directly  over  the  main  door  is  set  a colossal  clock  which,  though 
more  than  a century  old,  still  keeps  excellent  time.  This  clock 
was  made  on  the  grounds  in  1773  by  a skilled  Swiss  clockmaker 
brought  from  Europe  by  Jefferson  expressly  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  of  the  weight  and  pulley  style,  and  this  mechanism  was  ingeni- 
ously arranged.  Long  iron  wires  stretch  from  the  base  of  the 
clock  to  the  walls  down  which  they  run  through  holes  in  the  floor 
to  allow  their  full  scope.  The  weights  were  cannon  balls,  those 
left  on  the  death  of  the  master  being  relics  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  There  are  seven  of  these  balls  on  each  side,  and  on  the  wall 
were  set  seven  placards  that  marked  the  days  of  the  week,  form- 
ing a calendar  as  the  weights  lowered  each  day.  The  clock  has  a 
double  face,  one  towards  the  room,  the  other  showing  through  the 
wall  onto  the  veranda.  Also  there  is  a connection  with  a belfry 
in  the  tower  above  the  house  that  struck  the  hours  on  a gong  that 
can  be  heard  clear  down  in  the  village. 

Standing  in  the  entrance  one  faces  the  gallery  which  half  en- 
circles the  hall  — a gallery  so  gracefully  proportioned  that  Stan- 
ford White,  the  noted  architect,  declared,  “ the  beauty  of  that  gal- 
lery may  never  be  reproduced,  especially  the  railing,  for  every 
portion  of  it  was  made  by  hands  whose  art  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
modern  machine  era.” 

In  one  corner  of  this  hall  is  Jefferson’s  old  music  stand.  Made 
of  walnut,  it  is  almost  black  from  age,  and  there  is  pasted  under 
the  music  shelf  a bit  of  paper  upon  which  Jefferson  signed  his 
name. 

JSText  to  this  rack  is  a column  and  capital,  the  original  casts  of 
the  model  designed  by  Jefferson,  from  which  the  pillars  of  the 
Capitol  were  fashioned.  Upon  this  pedestal  is  a bust  of  Jeffer- 
son, by  Caracca,  done  apparently  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  life. 

In  this  corner  is  the  coffee  urn  Jefferson  used  during  his  ad- 
ministration at  the  White  House  and  in  Paris  when  he  was  Am- 
bassador to  Erance.  The  urn  is  kept  under  a glass  case  and  rests 
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upon  the  original  table  upon  which  it  was  set.  Shaped  like  a 
Greek  amphora,  with  graceful  handles,  it  is  set  upon  a square 
pedestal  above  a marble  slab.  On  the  face  of  the  vessel  is  the 
Jefferson  crest. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  there  is  in  bas-relief  the  eagle  coat 
of  arms  of  the  'United  States  with  eighteen  golden  stars,  represent- 
ing states  of  the  Union  at  that  time,  surrounding  the  eagle  and 
shield.  From  the  bird’s  claws  is  suspended  a brass  chandelier 
that  holds  four  heavy  brass  lamps  in  which  whale  oil  was  burned 
a century  ago.  The  chandelier  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  a curious  arrangement  of  weights  and  balances.  Oil  is  fed  to 
the  lamps  through  tubes  attached  to  a central  urn-shaped  reservoir 
and  each  light  is  inclosed  in  lily-shaped  globes  of  cut  glass. 

Directly  under  this  chandelier  is  a great  ormolu  table  by  Jicob, 
of  the  Louis  NV  period.  This  table,  that  would  be  priceless  as 
a curio,  was  a gift  from  Napoleon  the  First  to  his  physician. 
Later  it  was  owned  by  a member  of  the  French  nobility. 

Several  portraits  of  great  value  also  are  hung  in  this  hall.  To 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a full-sized  portrait  of  Commodore 
Uriah  Phillips  Levy.  He  stands  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship,  the 
“ Vandalia,”  in  the  full  dress  uniform  of  a Commodore  of  the 
Navy.  On  his  right  hand  he  wears  an  unique  ring,  presented  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  on  which  the  United  States  coat  of  arms  is  de- 
signed. In  the  other  hand  is  held  a partly  unrolled  scroll  on 
which  is  inscribed  “ father  of  the  act  abolishing  flogging  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.” 

Over  the  great  open  fireplace,  upon  which  stands  an  antique 
clock  of  queer  design  and  two  odd  metal  lamps  that  are  black  from 
age,  hangs  the  famous  Dick  portrait  of  Jefferson,  wearing  a fur 
coat  made  from  royal  Russian  sable.  It  is  a striking  portrait  de- 
picting forcefully  the  wonderful  character  of  the  statesman,  and 
was  painted  for  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  into  the  grand  salon  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  paintings  of  the  collection,  a portrait  of  Lady  Noel,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Lady  Noel  wras  the  great  grand-aunt  of 
Jefferson  M.  Levy.  This  is  one  of  Reynolds’  best  works.  The 
colors  are  rich,  the  tracery  of  the  point  lace  delicate  and  real,  and 
the  plume  that  adorns  Lady  Noel’s  head  shows  gossamer-like  above 
the  fine  face. 

Left  of  the  doorway  a Van  Dyck  is  hung.  The  portrait  is  of 
Senor  Miosa,  a Spanish  grandee  who  represented  his  country  at 
the  Court  of  Charles  T. 

A bust  of  Washington,  by  Powers;  a bust  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, by  Powers,  and  a bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  art  collection  in  the  hall. 
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Stepping  between  double  glass  doors,  that  have  an  ingenious 
mechanism  for  opening  that  would  be  a credit  to  modern  house- 
building craft,  the  visitor  enters  the  grand  salon,  an  octagonal 
room  with  six  French  windows  that  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Here  the  impression  is  felt  at  once  of  delicate  but  luxurious  refine- 
ment. Priceless  treasures  of  art,  relics  of  Jefferson  and  heirlooms 
of  the  Levy  family  are  stored  in  this  high-ceilinged  room. 

This  salon  is,  indeed,  a room  of  wonders.  Modeled  after  the 
state  department  of  Louis  XIV,  it  differs  from  that  only  in  color 
scheme,  for  Jefferson  chose  red  for  the  basic  tone  in  preference  to 
the  original  green. 

When  Jefferson  returned  from  France,  as  American  Ambassa- 
dor, he  brought  with  him  a magnificent  chandelier  of  French  gift 
which  once  had  hung  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
This  he  installed  to  light  the  salon,  just  within  the  doorway.  It 
is  modeled  on  graceful  lines,  with  six  branches  suspended  on  deli- 
cate gilt  chains  from  the  central  support  and  upheld  by  miniature 
goddesses.  Cluster  lights,  each  holding  four  candles,  are  fitted 
with  cut-glass  globes  and  cups,  the  cups  designed  to  catch  the  drip- 
pings from  the  wax  candles. 

The  floor  of  this  room  is  an  inlaid  design  of  satinwood  and  rose- 
wood. Ho  nails  were  used  in  its  construction,  yet,  after  more 
than  a century  it  is  as  substantial  as  when  laid,  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that,  like  all  the  floors  of  Monticello,  it  was  laid  in  a bed 
of  cement  and  oak. 

In  the  center  on  a table  of  French  gilt  and  black  and  white 
marble  stand  tivo  candelabra  used  by  Jefferson  on  his  dining  table 
and  taken  by  him  to  the  White  House  when  he  became  President. 

Over  between  two  of  the  windows  is  a treasure,  a table  with  a 
top  24  by  36  inches,  carved  from  a solid  block  of  malachite.  The 
legs  of  the  table  also  were  cut  from  solid  blocks  of  this  semi- 
precious stone  and  are  set  in  heavy  gilt  frames.  It  was  a gift 
from  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  is  so  massive  that  it  usually  requires 
about  six  men  to  move  it. 

Set  in  the  eastern  wall  are  two  mirrors  of  French  plate,  the 
largest  made  in  their  day.  In  all  they  are  about  five  by  nine  feet 
and  are  made  of  two  pieces  joined  at  the  center. 

A Pandora  clock,  representing  the  mischievous  goddess  with 
her  casket  of  troubles,  that  once  adorned  the  palace  of  Louis  XV, 
rests  upon  a gold  stand  three  feet  high.  Above  the  mantel  is 
Sichel’s  celebrated  portrait  of  Queen  Louise,  enhanced  in  its 
beauty  by  a clock  and  two  ornate  vases  of  Sevres  that  grace  the 
mantel  shelf.  The  furniture  in  this  salon  is  upholstered  in  gold 
brocade  and  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  Louis  XV  suite  is  especially 
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prized  by  Mr.  Levy,  for  it  lias  been  used  by  five  Presidents  of  tbe 
United  States. 

In  a gold  and  glass  curio  cabinet  in  the  corner  near  the  fire- 
place there  are  kept  many  of  the  smaller  relics.  The  epaulettes, 
belt,  buckle,  shoulder  straps  and  embroidered  vest  of  the  uniform 
of  Commodore  Uriah  Phillips  Levy  surround  the  solid  gold  box 
that,  with  the  written  testimonial  it  contains,  was  presented,  with 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  to  the  Commodore  in  1834  by  the  City 
of  New  York.  On  the  shelf,  also,  lies  a gold  locket  containing  a 
lock  of  Jefferson’s  hair  and  a delicate  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  framed  in  gold  and  pearls.  Another  miniature  is 
called  “ a lady  of  France,”  and  in  a purple  velvet  case  reposes  the 
cross  and  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  that  wTas  presented  to 
Commodore  Levy  by  the  French  Nation. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  richness  of  other  relics  in  this  case 
there  rests  in  one  corner,  clumsy  in  design  and  rusty  from  many 
years  of  disuse,  the  original  key  to  the  main  door  of  Monticello. 
Never  since  the  last  brick  was  laid  and  the  last  nail  driven  in  the 
mansion  has  Monticello  been  locked  from  the  outside  — so  runs 
the  legend — though  Jefferson  provided  against  marauders  by  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  inside  locks,  bolts  and  chains. 

From  the  salon  it  is  just  a turn  to  the  right  through  a door  into 
the  state  dining  room, — another  storehouse  of  antique  curios 
and  relics  of  J efferson.  There  is  an  interesting  story  connected 
with  the  panels  of  the  mantel  that  strike  the  eye  first  in  the  room. 
When  Jefferson  was  building  Monticello  an  English  gentleman, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  its  construction,  asked  Jefferson  if 
he  wrould  use  some  tiles  the  Englishman  desired  to  present  to  him. 
The  American  accepted  and  the  gift  proved  to  be  three  of  the  first 
of  the  Wedgewood  work  that  later  won  fame.  In  the  despoiling 
of  the  mansion  after  Jefferson’s  death  these  tiles  were  destroyed 
or  lost,  but  when  Commodore  Levy  came  into  possession  he  wTanted 
them  restored.  Communication  with  the  Wedgewood  shop  dis- 
covered that  the  original  design  had  been  kept  and  exact  duplicates 
were  made  and  set  in  the  Monticello  mantel. 

Suspended  from  a 20-foot  dome  is  a gilt  chandelier  that  once 
hung  in  the  palace  of  Eontainbleau.  It  is  massive  and  stately,  a 
maze  of  intricate  curves  and  graceful  lines,  and  its  forty-two  wax 
candles  shed  a majestic  glow  over  the  dining  table.  The  furniture 
in  this  room  has  been  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble 
the  original. 

• Much  has  been  written  of  the  simplicity  of  Jefferson.  To 
many  Monticello  signifies  only  a fine  example  of  Colonial  Ameri- 
can roominess  and  comfort.  In  fact  Jefferson  furnished  his  man- 
sion not  with  crude  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  but  fitted  his 
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home  with  all  the  ornate  richness  of  the  finest  palaces  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  And,  as  in  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the 
building,  he  was  equally  aesthetic  in  his  care  for  the  creature  com- 
fort of  his  guests. 

Jefferson  provided  well  for  all  the  physical  needs  of  his  house- 
hold and,  in  planning  his  dining  room,  this  comfort  was  ingeni- 
ously conserved.  Service  of  food  was  made  from  dumb-waiters 
concealed  behind  the  sideboard  alcove,  while  cunningly  hidden  in 
the  mantel  mouldings  were  four  “ dummies/7  two  at  either  end, 
each  sized  to  hold  a bottle  of  wine  brought  from  the  cellars  below. 

In  the  center  of  this  mantel  shelf  is  the  Sevres  clock  Xapoleon 
gave  to  his  brother,  J oseph,  King  of  Spain.  On  either  side  of 
this  clock  are  two  immense  Sevres  vases. 

One  of  the  paintings  here  is  “ The  Spirit  of  Song/7  by  A.  L. 
Longue,  and  another  shows  the  engagement  between  the  British 
ship  “ Argus  77  and  the  IT.  S.  S.  “ Pelican.77  This  naval  encounter 
occurred  August  14,  1815,  and  it  was  during  that  engagement  that 
Commodore  Levy  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  He  was 
wounded  severely,  and  history  records  that  he  was  confined  at 
Dartmore  as  a prisoner  of  war  for  thirteen  months. 

In  the  fashion  of  the  day  Jefferson  was  an  inveterate  tea 
drinker,  and  from  the  dining  room  there  opens  his  favorite  place 
for  serving  the  afternoon  refreshment.  Hiches  on  the  wall  hold 
busts  of  Washington,  Clay  and  Eranklin,  and  two  knife  boxes  of 
alternate  strips  of  rosewood  and  mahogany  are  still  in  this  room. 
A wonderful  mahogany  frieze  of  conventional  sunflower  joins 
walls  and  ceiling. 

The  antiques  in  this  tea  room  include  four  very  old  gilt  fruit 
bowls  of  French  workmanship,  a massive  silver  urn  and  a dainty 
Louis  XVI  suite  of  furniture  in  pale  blue  satin,  embroidered  in 
roses  and  morning-glories.  In  the  center  table  of  gilt  there  are 
500  pieces  of  marble  that  form  the  top. 

Then  comes  the  room  with  the  most  intimate  memories  of  Jef- 
ferson — his  private  suite,  which  included  his  red  room,  study, 
library  and  workshop.  An  unsuspected  stairway  leads  to  a half- 
story above  the  room  where  the  personal  bodyguard  of  Jefferson 
was  quartered. 

Most  of  the  things  that  were  in  Jefferson’s  study  have  been  lost 
track  of,  but  Mr.  Levy  still  has  a few  and  on  one  corner  of  the 
floor  there  remain  thousands  of  ink  stains  made  by  Jefferson’s 
flipping  off  the  superfluous  ink  from  his  quill  as  he  indited  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.* 

* This  is  an  error  of  tradition.  On  Sept.  16,  1825,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dr. 
Janies  Mease  of  Philadelphia  that  he  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  house  which  stood  on  the  northwestern  corner  of  Market  and  7tli 
streets,  Philadelphia. — Secretary. 
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Of  the  original  articles  there  remain  a flat  writing  table  made 
by  Jefferson,  upon  which  it  is  said  he  made  the  first  draft  of  his 
famous  document,  two  shelves  at  elbow  height  at  which  the  states- 
man was  wont  to  stand  while  reading  or  writing,  and  the  little 
ladder  he  used  to  reach  the  books  he  wanted  that  were  on  the 
higher  shelves  of  his  library.  Two  miniatures  of  Louis  XVI  and 
XVII  hang  at  either  side  of  the  door  leading  from  the  study  to 
the  shaded  plaisance  outside.  It  may  be  that  the  prevalence  of 
Louis  XVI  relics  was  due  to  the  patriotic  gratitude  to  the  French 
King  who  voted  first  in  his  council  to  support  the  States  in  their 
fight  for  liberty. 

A curious  document,  yellow  from  age,  also  hangs  in  this  room, 
an  unfinished  architect’s  plan  of  Monticello  beneath  which  is  this 
inscription : 

“ Ground  plan  of  Monticello  house  and  grounds  drawn  Sep- 
tember 22,  1808,  bv  Cornelia  T.  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
niece,  for  her  niece,  Martha  Jefferson  Twist  Burke,  who  intended 
to  mark  the  position  of  other  pictures,  but  never  finished  the 
sketch.  The  paper  upon  which  this  sketch  was  drawn  was  bought 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Paris,  and  several  sheets  were  left  by  him 
in  his  library.  I,  his  great  granddaughter,  used  it  in  making  a 
copy  of  this  sketch  for  Mr.  Levy,  thinking  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting.” (Signed)  “ Martha  Jefferson  Twist  Burke.” 

In  the  room  adjoining  the  study  there  is  a portrait  of  Jonas 
Phillips,  great  grandfather  of  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  and  one  of  Com- 
modore Uriah  Phillips  Levy  in  the  tightfitting  Napoleonic  uni- 
form of  Lieutenant.  Another  of  Marshall  MacDonald  and  one 
of  Morton  Phillips,  kinsman  of  Mr.  Levy,  fill  other  spaces  be- 
tween the  book  cases.  The  sword  worn  by  the  Commodore  is  pre- 
served in  the  room. 

Up  narrow  winding  stairways,  through  and  beyond  the  second 
floor,  on  which  are  the  rooms  that  were  used  by  Lafayette,  Adams, 
Monroe  and  other  noted  guests,  the  visitor  is  taken  to  the  ball 
room,  a rectangular  room  under  a huge  dome  over  the  western  side 
of  the  mansion. 

On  a raised  platform  is  placed  the  main  part  of  the  one-horse 
“gig  ” in  which  Jefferson  traveled  near  or  far  on  state  duties  and 
private  affairs.  The  seat  resembles  the  man-drawn  vehicles  of  the 
orient  and  is  fairly  well  preserved,  still  showing  parts  of  the  silver 
filigree  that  ornamented  the  sides  and  back.  The  shafts  are  gone 
and  the  wheels  were  lost  in  the  periods  when  Monticello  was 
stripped  of  all  useful  articles. 

Across  the  room  there  is  one  of  the  spinning  wheels  that  was 
found  in  the  attic  of  the  old  loom  house  — doubtless  one  from 
which  originated  many  fabrics  used  in  the  Jefferson  household. 
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A model  of  the  wooden  battleship,  “ Vandalia,”  Commodore 
Levy’s  first  command,  rests  upon  a stand  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room  and  nearby  is  a wooden  model  of  the  White  House.  It  is 
not  known  who  made  this  model,  hut  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Jeffer- 
son was  the  designer. 

Originally  this  room  was  the  billiard  room,  hut  it  was  converted 
into  a hall  room  when  the  Virginia  statute  made  it  a misdemeanor 
to  have  a billiard  room  in  a private  residence. 

As  the  tour  ends  and  the  visitor  is  taken  to  the  great  lawn  that 
forms  the  western  end  of  the  plateau,  two  small  brick  buildings, 
symetrically  placed  at  either  side  of  the  broad  plot  attract  atten- 
tion. One,  on  the  north  side  and  overlooking  the  whole  valley 
below,  was  the  building  used  by  Jefferson  as  his  office.  It  is  said 
he  sat  in  this  office  with  spyglass  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  greatest  philanthropic 
ambition  of  his  great  achievements.  The  twin  building  at  the 
south  was  used  by  Jefferson’s  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, who  was  superintendent  of  the  estate. 

And  so,  having  traversed  this  wonderful  house  to  its  last  room, 
the  visitor  is  filled  with  a great  admiration  for  the  man  whose 
great  ingenuity  and  remarkable  inventive  genius  are  shown  in  the 
many  secret  nooks  and  crannies,  almost  secret  staircases  found  in 
unexpected  places,  the  underground  passages  and,  above  all,  the 
manner  in  wdiich  Jefferson  arranged  these  architectural  surprises 
that  mystify  the  stranger. 

To  one  of  these  ingenious  creations,  a secret  aperture  hidden  by 
the  wall-covering  above  the  bed  alcove  in  the  Madison  room,  was 
due  the  saving  of  the  family  plate,  jewels  and  valuables  stored 
there  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Then,  with  the  reaction  that  comes  after  having  seen  so  much 
of  relics  and  memories  of  a great  man  of  a great  past,  there  comes 
over  the  visitor  the  spirit  of  restfulness  that  pervades  the  place 
in  the  realization  that  Congressman  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  the  present 
owner,  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  those  who  honor  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  that  he  has  not  tried  to  improve  Monticello 
but  rather  to  make  it  what  it  was  when  he  to  whom  the  pilgrim 
has  come  to  pay  homage  was  master  of  the  estate. 

That  the  credit  for  saving  the  estate  and  its  restoration  as  far 
as  circumstances  have  allowed  is  due  to  the  Levy  family,  is  war- 
ranted by  the  history  of  Monticello  since  the  death  of  its  builder, 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Monticello,  the  mansion,  is  filled  with  so  many  wonders  that  one 
day’s  visit  gives  only  the  slightest  impression  of  the  place  and  the 
things  it  contains,  both  those  that  originally  belonged  to  Jefferson 
and  those  that  have  been  duplicated  or  added  by  Mr.  Levy. 
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When  Jefferson  died  his  relatives  and  heirs  decided  they  conld 
not  afford  the  great  expense  of  keeping  open  the  house  as  it  then 
stood.  Much  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings  was  distributed 
by  will,  gift  or  purchase.  Mrs.  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph, 
daughter  of  the  statesman  and  the  executrix  of  his  will,  decided 
to  continue  her  home  at  “ Edge  Hill,”  the  Randolph  estate,  and 
was  anxious  to  dispose  of  Monticello.  The  place  was  sold  to 
J ames  T.  Barclay,  a missionary,  who  held  it  but  a short  time  and 
then  offered  it  for  sale. 

Commodore  Uriah  Phillips  Levy,  then  a Lieutenant  in  the 
I Navy,  drove  from  New  York  City  to  Monticello  to  inspect  the 
property,  and  concluded  a deal  by  which  he  acquired  from  Barclay 
the  Jefferson  mansion  and  218  acres  of  the  original  estate.  It 
was  run  down  from  lack  of  attention  and  there  was  little  of  the 
original  inside  furnishings  left.  Sentimental  reasons  prompted 
the  Commodore  to  get  back  the  things  that  had  belonged  to  the 
man  who  built  the  wonderful  house,  and  for  years  he  sought  to 
regain  the  articles  that  had  been  scattered  about  the  country. 
Then  came  the  War  of  the  States,  and  the  Commodore,  continuing 
his  allegiance  to  the  Union,  was  declared  an  “ alien  enemy  ” by  the 
Confederacy,  the  estate  was  confiscated  and  the  contents  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  public  auction.  Again  the  mansion  was  partly 
stripped  of  its  furnishings  and  many  pieces  of  furniture  were  sold 
at  the  confiscation  sale  to  families  residing  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  of  the  articles  were  returned  after  the  war. 

After  the  war,  however,  when  legal  adjustment  of  the  estate  of 
Commodore  Levy  was  had  and  Jefferson  M.  Levy  inherited  the 
property,  Mr.  Levy  continued  the  labors  of  the  Commodore  in  re- 
; storing  the  home  as  Jefferson  had  planned  and  left  it.  The  defeat 
of  the  Confederacy  made  the  sale  illegal  and  compelled  the  return 
of  all  articles  that  had  been  taken  from  Monticello.  Mr.  Levy 
obtained  the  court  records  of  the  sale  and  began  a systematic  re- 
covery of  the  relics.  He  notified  all  who  had  purchased  Monti- 
cello articles  that  he  would  insist  upon  his  legal  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter ; that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  he  would  pay  for  these 
articles  the  amount  the  purchaser  had  paid  at  the  auction  if  they 
were  returned  voluntarily,  but  in  case  of  refusal  or  failure  to  do 
so  he  would  bring  legal  action  for  recovery  and  prosecute  those 
refusing  to  make  restitution. 

A majority  of  the  articles  were  recovered  in  this  way,  but  those 
pieces  that  had  been  taken  from  the  country  were  beyond  reach 
and  few  of  thorn  were  traced.  With  this  as  his  nucleus,  however, 
Jefferson  M.  Levy  made  thorough  search  of  family  records  and 
t documents,  as  well  as  getting  information  from  living  friends  and 
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relatives  who  had  known  the  home  when  Jefferson  lived,  and  from 
that  list  he  has  since  attempted  to  get  in  his  many  trips  abroad 
exact  duplicates  of  the  works  of  art,  furniture  and  ornaments  or-1 
iginally  brought  from  Prance  by  Jefferson.  In  this  Mr.  Levy  has 
succeeded  with  considerable  accuracy  in  fitting  Monticello  so  ex- 
actly as  it  was  originally  that  Thomas  Jefferson  might  step  into 
the  home  in  spirit  and  find  it  familiar  with  objects  intimate  with 
his  earthly  residence. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  Mr.  Levy  is  upheld  by  his  friends  for 
credit  in  having  restored  and  preserved,  at  the  cost  of  a fortune, 
the  home  of  Jefferson,  to  which  pilgrims  are  given  more  access 
than  could  be  had  at  any  one  of  a dozen  or  more  equally  historic  ' 
homes  of  the  great  men  of  the  infancy  of  our  American  Republic. 

As  Mr.  Levy  said  once  to  a visitor  who  broached  the  subject  of  : 
the  effort  to  force  him  to  give  up  Monticello: 

“ Patriotism  does  not  rightly  enter  into  this  controversy,  nor 
does  my  negative  stand  even  imply  lack  of  patriotism.  In  both 
my  maternal  and  paternal  ancestors  there  have  been  more  than  the 
average  number  of  men  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Colonies,  then  for  their  independence  from  British  rule,  and,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Bnion,  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  United 
States. 

“ If  the  preservation  of  Jefferson’s  home  is  evidence  of  patriot-  I 
ism  then  I most  earnestly  point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Jefferson 
heirs  abandoned  and  disintegrated  the  home  of  the  great  states- 
man, Commodore  Uriah  Phillips  Levy  bought  in  the  estate  and/ 
mansion  and  the  few  unmovable  relics  left  by  Thomas  Jefferson\ 
and  regained  by  purchase  furniture  and  other  articles  of  the  or- 
iginal household,  and  when  the  Commodore  was  gone  and  I : 
secured  possession  I continued  the  work  begun  by  my  uncle, 
to-day  the  Jefferson  home  contains  many  of  its  original  furnish-  j 
ings  and  where  others  were  lost  track  of  or  could  not  be  bought,  I 
have  brought  from  Prance  articles  that  are  exact  duplicates  of 
those  Jefferson  obtained  abroad  to  satisfy  his  fine  taste  in  art, 
furniture  and  ornaments.” 

On  the  market  value  of  Monticello  Mr.  Levy  will  not  give  an 
opinion,  nor  will  he  quote  a figure  at  which  he  would  part  with 
the  estate,  but  it  is  known  in  Charlottesville  that  once  when  the 
head  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  was  a guest  at  Monticello,  an  offer 
of  $1,000,000  was  made  and  refused,  and  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
then  asked  if  any  amount  greater  than  that  would  tempt  the  owner 
and  that  Mr.  Levy  said  there  was  not. 

As  to  the  maintenance,  country  estates  of  wealthy  men  generally 
are  costly  in  upkeep,  and  Monticello  shows  the  same  elaborate  at- 
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tention  evidenced  in  other  similar  estates.  This  point,  also,  Mr. 
Levy  will  not  discuss,  but  as  its  history  records  that  the  J efferson 
heirs  were  not  compelled  to  sell  Monticello,  but  preferred  to  re- 
tain Edge  Hill,  the  home  of  the  Randolphs,  because  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  maintaining  Monticello,  the  upkeep  must  cost  annually 
a small  fortune. 

Quoting  one  of  Mr.  Levy’s  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  tritest 
reason  against  government  ownership  might  be  found.  This  Con- 
gressman, after  investigating  the  facts,  said: 

“ When  a citizen,  who  is  financially  able  to  bear  the  cost  of 
keeping  together  the  relics  of  Jefferson,  and  who  sentimentally 
did  what  the  Nation  never  evinced  any  desire  to  do  in  restoring 
the  historic  estate,  is  willing  to  allow  generous  access  to  Monticello 
and,  himself  and  through  his  employees,  gives  up  his  time  to  con- 
duct the  visitors  through  the  mansion  and  exhibit  and  explain  the 
wonderful  collection  of  curios,  why  should  the  Government  take 
upon  itself  a burden  that  would  not  compensate  in  benefit  to  the 
public  its  great  cost  ? 

“ Naturally  the  present  owner,  who  has  in  this  wonderful  col- 
lection antiques  of  great  individual  value  that  could  not  be  re- 
placed if  destroyed,  would  safeguard  them  as  jealously  as  could 
the  Government.  Monticello  is  saved  to  the  people  of  the  LTiited 
States  and  there  has  been  nothing  that  would  indicate  that  its 
owner  would  now  or  in  the  future  exclude  those  pilgrims  who  go 
there  to  pay  homage  to  the  ‘ father  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.’ 

* “ But  what  I appreciate  about  Monticello  is  the  home  atmos- 
phere that  is  maintained,  fostering  the  illusion  of  the  presence  of 
Jefferson’s  spirit.  It  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
what  is  done  elsewhere  for  hire,  is  done  at  Monticello  out  of  af- 
fection and  veneration  for  Jefferson’s  memory.” 
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WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR. 


The  Mayor  s Birthplace. 

Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York,  who  died  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1913,  was  born  in  Whitestown,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1851.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  standing. 
It  is  reached  by  following  for  about  half  a mile  a road  known  as 
Cider  Street,  which  turns  off  to  the  southward  from  the  westerly 
side  of  Oriskany;  and  thence  by  a crossroad  for  about  two  miles 
more.  The  house  is  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Herthum  who  has 
lived  in  it  for  about  47  years.  His  father,  Mr.  Andrew  Herthum, 
bought  it  from  the  Gaynor  family. 

The  old  Gaynor  house  was  originally  a story  and  a half  frame 
structure  which  stood  on  a slight  rise,  not  far  back  from  the  road. 
Since  the  house  has  been  in  the  Herthum  family  it  has  been  great- 
ly altered.  It  has  been  raised  and  a foundation  put  under  it,  the 
roof  also  being  raised  to  provide  a second  story.  A wing  has  been 
built  on  to  the  south  and  additions  made  also  to  the  east,  so  that 
the  appearance  is  very  different  from  the  original.  Mr.  Herthum 
says,  however,  that  the  old  building  is  included  in  the  present 
dwelling.  About  half  a mile  farther  along  the  road  stands  the 
schoolhouse  for  District  No.  11,  where  as  a boy  Mr.  Gaynor  went 
to  school,  and  within  sight  of  the  Herthum  house  is  the  gray  shaft 
which  marks  the  Oriskany  battlefield. 

The  Mayor's  Death  and  Funeral. 

Mayor  Gaynor  died  on  board  the  steamship  Baltic,  September 
10,  1913,  while  that  vessel  was  about  600  miles  west  of  Ireland 
e/i  route  from  New  York  for  Liverpool.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Baltic  at  Liverpool  September  12,  the  casket  containing  Mayor 
Gaynor’s  body  was  taken  to  the  Town  Hall  and  placed  upon  a 
catafalque  brought  from  Westminster  Abbey  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  12th  and  13th  the  English  people,  the  Municipal  Au- 
thorities and  the  Church  of  England  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mayor  honors  which  had  never  before  been  paid  by  them 
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to  a foreign  municipal  officer.  On  September  13,  after  a brief 
religious  service,  the  casket  was  placed  on  board  the  steamship 
Lusitania,  which  arrived  in  Hew  York  harbor  early  Friday  morn- 
ing, September  19.  At  daybreak  that  day,  the  casket  was  brought 
ashore  and  taken  to  the  Mayor’s  late  residence,  Ho.  20  Eighth 
Avenue,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  20th,  after  a private  service  at  the  family  home,  the  casket  was 
transferred  to  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall  in  Manhattan  Borough. 
There  the  body  lay  in  state  until  Monday  morning,  September  22, 
receiving  the  homage  of  many  thousands  of  citizens.  At  10:30 
a.  m.,  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  the  funeral  procession  formed  at  the 
City  Hall  and  proceeded  to  old  Trinity  Church  on  Broadway,  at 
the  head  of  Wall  Street.  The  order  of  procession  was  as  follows: 

Police  Point 
Police  Band 
Regiment  of  Police 
Honorary  Pall  Bearers 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft  His  Hon.  Mayor  Kline 

Hon.  Robert  Adamson  Hon.  R.  A.  C.  Smith 

Hon.  R.  Waldo  Hon.  A.  R.  Watson 

CATAFALQUE 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  Hon.  Martin  J.  Keogh 

Hon.  HermanRidder  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins 
Hon.  James  Creelman  Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout 
Lieutenant  Wm.  Kennel 
Body  Bearers 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
Committee  of  Board  of  Aldermen 
Heads  of  Municipal  Departments 
United  States  Senators 
Committee  of  New  York  Legislature 
Justices  of  Appellate  Division  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  of  Special  Sessions 
City  Magistrates 
Public  Service  Commission 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Staff 
Rear  Admiral  C.  McR.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Staff 
Capt.  Albert  Gleaves,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Staff 
Commanding  Officers  and  Staffs,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Foreign  Consuls  in  New  York 
Representative  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
Mayors  from  Cities  in  New  York  State 
Citizens’  Honorary  Escort 
Delegations  from  60  Citizens’  Organizations 
Representatives  of  City  Departments 
Borough  and  County  Officers 
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Following  are  the  names  of  the  Citizens’  Honorary  Escort  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Gaynor’s  successor  in  office,  Hon.  Ardolph  L. 
Kline : 


Hon.  Setli  Low,  Chairman 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Hon.  Elihu  Root 
Hon.  James  A.  O’Gorman 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
Hon.  George  B.  McClellan 
John  Adikes 
Charles  W.  Anderson 
Hon.  R.  Ross  Appleton 
John  Aspegren 
Frank  L.  Babbott 
George  F.  Baker 
Stephen  C.  Baldwin 
Charles  G.  Balmanno 
Ira  Leo  Bamberger 
Hon.  Otto  T.  Bannard 
Joseph  Barondess 
James  D.  Bell 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet 
Hon.  William  Berri 
Edward  J.  Berwind 
John  E.  Berwind 
Herman  W.  Beyer 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Rudolph  Block 
E.  W.  Bloomingdale 
S.  J.  Bloomingdale 
Edward  C.  Blum 
Ernest  Bohm 
George  C.  Boldt 
Hon.  David  A.  Boody 
'T"i*cus  Braun 

.x.  Jacob  Brenner 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman 
Alanson  T.  Briggs 
Louis  V.  Bright 
Frederic  Brown 
William  C.  Brown 
Henry  Bruere 
Irving  T.  Bush 
John  R.  Butler 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LLD.,  Ph.D. 

Edward  J.  Byrne 

Hon.  William  M.  Calder 

Hon.  Jacob  A.  Cantor 

William  P.  Callaghan 

James  G.  Cannon 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D. 

Gen.  Howard  Carroll 
Gen.  Isaac  S.  Catlin 
E.  Oliver  Champ 
William  H.  Cheesbrough 
John  Claflin 
Henry  Clews,  LL.D. 

Henry  L.  Cohen 
Cesare  Conti 


Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou 
Clarkson  Cowl 
Edward  F.  Croker 
Janies  C.  Cropsey 
W.  Redmond  Cross 
R.  Fulton  Cutting 
Com.  Fred  B.  Dalzell 
Henry  P.  Davison 
William  A.  Day 
William  C.  Demorest 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
John  W.  Devoy 
Hon.  William  D.  Dickey 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
Rev.  James  Donohue 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow 
Charles  N.  Dowd,  M.D. 

Hon.  Frank  L.  Dowling 

Edward  P.  Doyle 

William  N.  Dykeman 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton 

Hon.  William  H.  English 

George  Frederick  Elliott 

William  B.  Ellison 

George  W.  Ely 

Joseph  H.  Emery 

Hon.  William  Temple  Emmet 

William  T.  Evans 

Julian  D.  Fairchild 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

Rev.  James  M.  Farrar 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

P.  A.  S.  Franklin 

Andrew  Freedman 

Arnold  S.  Furst 

Michael  Furst 

Albert  R.  Gallatin 

Elbert  H.  Gary 

Isaac  Gimbel 

Louis  Gimbel 

Lawrence  Godkin 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Goldfogle 

Leslie  Graff 

Benedict  J.  Greenhut 

Isaac  Guggenheim 

Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Gri scorn 

Stephen  W.  Griswold 

William  H.  Hale,  M.D. 

Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  L.H.D. 

Hon.  Ernest  Hall 

Francis  Whiting  Halsey 

R.  T.  H.  Halsey 

John  N.  Harman 

John  M.  Harrington 

Col.  George  Harvey 
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J.  Noble  Hayes 

Hon.  Job  E.  Hedges 

Gen.  Nelson  H.  Henry 

Hon.  A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Charles  M.  Higgins 

E.  T.  Holmes 

J.  L.  Hopkins 

Louis  J.  Horowitz 

Col.  E.  M.  House 

Edward  T.  Howell 

Henry  R.  Hoyt 

Charles  K.  Johansen 

William  A.  Johnston 

Edward  B.  Jordan 

James  P.  Judge 

Otto  H.  Kahn 

Jacob  Katz 

Joseph  W.  Kay 

Samuel  K.  Kellock 

L.  Laflin  Kellogg 

Gen.  Horatio  C.  King 

George  F.  Kunz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Alfred  E.  Lamb 
Charles  R.  Lamb 
Nathaniel  H.  Levi 
Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton 
Hon.  William  Loeb,  Jr. 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach 

Emory  S.  Lyon 

Col.  Chas.  E.  Lydecker 

James  B.  Mahon 

Rev.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  D.D. 

Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone 
William  A.  Marble 
Reuben  L.  Mavnard 
Hon.  John  T.  McCall 
Walter  L.  McCorkle 
Charles  J.  McDermott 
Gates  W.  McGarrah 
St.  Clair  McKelway,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 
etc. 

Andrew  McLean 

James  McMabon 

William  Merican 

Hon.  Herman  A.  Metz 

J.  P.  Meyer 

Louis  E.  Miller 

Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Morgan 

John  Hill  Morgan 

J.  P.  Morgan 

George  T.  Mortimer 

Henry  Morgenthau 

William  C.  Muschenheim 

James  M.  Motley 

Patrick  Francis  Murphy 

Lion.  Charles  Frederick  Murphy 

Thomas  M.  Mulry 

Frank  A.  Munsey 

Charles  M.  Newcombe 

William  W.  Niles 

Hon.  Lewis  Nixon 


Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien 
Adolph  S.  Ochs 
Col.  Willis  E.  Ogden 
Joseph  O’Malley 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 

E.  H.  Outerbridge 

J.  Seaver  Page 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker 

Frank  D.  Pavey 

Frank  Pentlarge 

Hon.  George  W.  Perkins 

Ralph  Peters 

Hon.  Lewis  F.  Pilcher 

George  A.  Plimpton 

peorge  W.  Pople 

E.  Clifford  Potter 

Gen.  Horace  Porter 

Sereno  S.  Pratt 

Samuel  Rea 

Charles  E.  Reid 

William  C.  Reick 

Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner 

William  IT.  Remick 

Ed.  Riegelman 

Hon.  George  L.  Rives 

Samuel  Robert 

Allan  Robinson 

Jeremiah  P.  Robinson 

Percy  A.  Rockefeller 

Ely  Rosenberg 

Simon  F.  Rothschild 

Charles  E.  Rushmore 

Philip  Ruxton 

Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett 

Hon.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren 

William  F.  Schneider 

George  R.  Sheldon 

Charles  E.  Shepard 

Hon.  Theodore  P.  Shouts 

Henry  Siegel 

Rev.  Joseph  Silverman 

Robert  E.  Simon 

D.  B.  Simpson 

Hon.  John  A.  Sleicher 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

Luigi  A.  Solari 

Ely  N.  Sonnenstralil 

A.  H.  Spencer 

James  Speyer 

H.  L.  Sprague 

Alfred  Steckler 

Charles  Steckler 

Hon.  Henry  Steers 

Henry  L.  Stoddard 

Melville  E.  Stone 

Jesse  I.  Straus 

Nathan  Straus 

Hon.  H.  C.  Stuart 

Richard  Sutro 

Henry  C.  Swords 

Henry  W.  Taft 
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William  Texter 
John  Thomson 
Oakleigh  Thorne 
Hon.  Calvin  Tomkins 
Henry  R.  Towne 
James  Troy 
John  Tracy 

Major  J.  W.  Tumbridge 
H.  H.  Topakyan 
Samuel  Untermeyer 

F.  D.  Underwood 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
mhomas  F.  Vietor 

B.  V.  H.  Vingut 

G.  I.  Vingut 
Col.  A.  Wagstaff 
Morris  D.  Waldman 
Hon.  Judson  G.  Wall 


Felix  M.  Warburg 
Paul  Warburg 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Watson 
Hon.  William  Watson 
Hicks  A.  Weatherbee 

H.  S.  Weatherbee 
Edmund  Wetmore 
Hon.  John  Whalen 
Alfred  T.  White 
A.  H.  Wiggin 
Louis  Wiley 

Hon.  William  R.  Willcox 
George  J.  Wilson 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson 
Gen.  George  W.  Wingate 
C.  B.  Wolffram 
Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff 
William  J.  Wright 
Hon.  Richard  Young 


At  Trinity  Church  the  office  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  was  per- 
formed according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  were  rendered  impressive  by  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  clergymen  in  their  clerical  robes  and  the  vested  choir  of  forty 
men  and  boys.  The  principal  parts  in  the  service  were  taken  by 
the  Right  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  New  York; 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch,  D.D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
New  York;  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Parish;  Archdeacon  William  Holden  and  Rev.  Dr.  Page. 

The  cortege  then  proceeded  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  the  interment  took  place  and  the  ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded about  5 p.  m. 

During  the  morning  service  business  throughout  the  City  was 
almost  completely  suspended,  and  the  popular  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Mayor  was  further  shown  by  the  vast  throngs,  es- 
timated to  number  nearly  a million  persons,  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed. 


Gaynor  Memorial  Meeting. 

A few  days  after  the  funeral  Mayor  Kline  appointed  a Citizens* 
Committee  to  arrange  for  a public  Memorial  Meeting  and  for  the 
erection  of  a permanent  monument  to  Mayor  Gaynor’s  memory. 
The  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  at  West  57th 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening,  October  9,  1913. 
On  the  stage  were  tiers  of  seats  for  200  singers  from  the  United 
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German  Singing  Societies,  and  chairs  for  the  Mayor,  the  speakers 
and  representative  citizens.  The  speaker’s  desk  on  the  stage  was 
draped  in  mourning  and  in  front  of  it  was  a large  oil  portrait  of  the 
late  Mayor,  placed  between  an  American  flag  and  a British  flag,  and 
surmounted  by  a wreath  of  palms.  Upon  the  front  of  Mayor 
Kline’s  box  in  the  first  balcony  was  the  flag  of  the  Mayor  of  Hew 
York.  With  these  exceptions  there  were  no  decorations. 

Mayor  Kline  was  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
Hon.  K.  Ross  Appleton  was  Chairman.  The  chorus  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Albeke.  Dr.  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
played  the  organ  and  Miss  Edith  MaGee,  contralto,  sang  appro- 
priate solos. 

The  addresses  were  as  follows : 

Address  by  Hon.  Ardolph  L.  Kline. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Ardolph  L.  Kline,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — To  me  has  been  assigned  the  duty 
of  formally  opening  this  meeting  in  memory  of  our  late  Mayor, 
and  of  introducing  the  Chairman.  I shall  strictly  observe  the 
limitation  thus  placed  upon  me  by  the  Committee,  leaving  those 
who  will  make  addresses  to  speak  to  you  of  Mayor  Gaynor  as  they 
knew  him. 

“ I will  content  myself  with  saying  that  during  the  last  three 
years  I learned  to  know  Mayor  Gaynor  intimately.  I learned  to 
marvel  at  the  mentality  with  which  he  had  been  endowed,  and  to 
respect  him  for  the  wisdom  he  showed  in  conducting  his  office  and 
in  disposing  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  daily  pre- 
sented themselves,  continually  suffering  as  he  was  from  the  dis- 
ability due  to  the  attempt  upon  his  life  the  first  year  he  became 
Mayor.*  As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a dominant  leader 
of  men  who  spoke  his  own  mind  freely,  he  was  met  at  times  with 
torrents  of  criticism,  both  fair  and  unfair,  but  he  was  inflexible 
and  would  not  be  swerved  from  the  course  which  he  had  set.  He 
was  a rare  administrator,  who  acted  according  to  his  lights,  and  all 
now  pay  solemn  respect  and  tribute  to  his  memory. 

“ My  friends,  in  the  death  of  this  great  man  and  faithful  ser- 
vant our  City  has  suffered  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  His  memory 

* On  August  9,  1910,  while  on  board  the  steamship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse  about  to  start  from  New  York  for  Europe,  Mayor  Gaynor  was  shot  in 
the  neck  by  James  Gallagher,  a discharged  city  employee,  who  was  afterward 
adjudged  to  be  insane.  Gallagher  died  in  the  New  York  Insane  Hospital 
February  3,  1913. 
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must  be  fittingly  perpetuated,  and  to  that  end  I have  appointed  a 
Committee  of  citizens  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  to  determine 
from  the  suggestions  received  by  them  what  form  this  memorial 
shall  take.  Various  plans  have  been  urged.  The  subject  will,  I 
am  told,  be  submitted  as  a part  of  the  program  of  the  evening.  I 
express  the  hope  that  this,  in  addition  to  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  Mayor  Gaynor,  will  also  serve  to  cultivate  in  our  citizens  those 
well-known  qualities  which  he  exemplified  in  a high  degree  — un- 
flinching courage,  the  highest  integrity,  and  an  absolute  devotion 
to  the  public  interests. 

“ I present  to  you  the  Honorable  R.  Ross  Appleton,  who  is  to 
be  our  presiding  officer  this  evening.” 

Address  by  Hon.  R.  Ross  Appleton. 

Mr.  Appleton  said: 

“ William  J.  Gaynor,  the  Mayor  — he  it  is  of  whom  we  are 
here  to  think  and  to  speak  to-night. 

“ Who  was  he  ? What  was  he  ? Why  did  he  stand  out  among 
our  teeming  millions  in  solitary  separateness  — apart  from  the 
public  — at  work  body  and  soul  in  its  interest  ? W as  it  not  be- 
cause he  so  early  formed  — because  he  so  long  struggled  for  — 
the  ideal  of  a great  and  good  citizenship  ? 

“A  country  boy  and  poor,  he  was  a student  from  the  moment  he 
mastered  his  alphabet  until  he  turned  his  last  page.  Books  were 
always  his  companions,  his  most  intimate  friends.  Philosophic 
in  his  turn  of  mind,  terse  in  his  expression,  the  writer  of  many 
gem-like  letters,  he  constantly  said  to  himself,  ( What  can  be  my 
best  services  as  a citizen  ? ’ 

“ He  began  life  in  the  City  as  a reporter  on  a local  paper  in 
Brooklyn.  He  studied  law.  He  rose  rapidly  at  the  Kings 
County  bar.  He  had  a virile  speech  and  a vigorous  manner: — 
never  more  virile  than  when  debating  public  questions,  never  more 
vigorous  than  when  defending  the  oppressed  weak  against  the  cor- 
rupt and  relentless  strong. 

“ Pie  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  re- 
elected after  fourteen  years,  but  when  he  had  served  for  two  years 
of  his  second  term  his  opportunity  came  to  show  what  he  meant 
by  citizenship.  He  resigned  his  place  on  the  bench,  with  its  as- 
sured honors  and  its  apparent  need  of  his  legal  learning  and 
acumen. 

“ He  was  nominated  for  Mayor.  He  saw  in  that  office  the  op- 
portunity which  he  had  so  long  sought,  the  duty  which  he  had 
often  recognized  and  of  which  he  had  often  spoken.  He  saw  the 
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opportunity  for  work  in  constructive  government.  He  saw  the 
duty  of  labor  for  constructive  and  sweeping  reform,  and,  seeing 
the  opportunity,  he  seized  it.  His  experience  upon  the  bench 
especially  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  Mayor.  It  gave  him  the 
poise,  the  balance  and  the  grasp  of  intricate  problems  which  are 
so  necessary  to  make  a great  executive  of  a great  City  such  as  ours. 

“ ‘ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.’  On  a flood  tide  Mr.  Gaynor  was  first 
carried  into  office  as  Mayor.  On  such  a tide,  which  for  a second 
time  he  saw  approaching,  we  know  that  he  would  a second  time 
have  been  swept  triumphantly  into  that  great  office.  But  the  ebb 
tide  of  mortality  was  too  strong  for  even  his  marvellous  endur- 
ance, and  he  must  stand  upon  the  record  of  the  past. 

“ What  is  this  record  ? I ask  you  to  look  back  with  me  through 
the  vista  of  years,  to  a little  law  office  in  Montague  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. There  sat  William  J.  Gaynor,  a lawyer,  poor  and  compara- 
tively unknown,  but  even  then  greater  than  most  of  those  about 
him.  Look,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  political  corruption  which 
made  the  old  town  of  Gravesend  (our  present  Coney  Island),  the 
disgrace  of  our  City.  Out  of  that  little  law  office  came  this  man 
Gaynor,  who,  at  the  head  of  a small  band  of  fearless  men,  at  one 
swoop  assaulted,  routed  and  destroyed  the  unscrupulous  group 
which  flourished  in  that  hotbed  of  political  dishonor.  This  one 
act  of  his  did  more  to  purify  the  franchise  than  did  any  similar 
incident  in  a generation.  Then  and  there  in  the  mind  of  Gaynor 
sprang  into  full  being  the  demand  and  the  command  of  his  entire 
public  life  and  career:  Purity  in  politics,  the  destruction  of  the 
corrupt  in  public  service,  a never-ending  onslaught  upon  wrong- 
doing in  his  Party,  in  my  Party,  in  your  Party. 

“ Friends,  that  is  what  this  man  stood  for;  that  is  what  the 
plain  people  knew  he  stood  for.  Por  twenty  years  a lawyer,  for 
sixteen  years  a Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  for  well-nigh  four 
years  Mayor,  that  is  what  always  and  everywhere  he  proclaimed 
as  his  sole  platform.  Standing  upon  that  platform,  he  played  no 
coward’s  part ! 

“ When  he  took  up  the  office  of  Mayor,  ‘ Peace  on  earth  ’ ended 
for  him.  But  did  he  ever  flinch  ? He  sat  in  the  Mayor’s  chair, 
the  storm-center  of  attack  from  every  quarter.  The  onslaught  was 
both  vicious  and  desperate.  Ho  public  man  ever  suffered  more 
severe  and  scathing  criticism.  He  was  attacked  publicly.  He 
was  attacked  privately  for  his  public  acts  and  policies.  When  so 
attacked,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  let  loose  the  torrents  of  his  wrath 
upon  any  foe  of  organized  law,  order  and  decency ; and  he  hurled 
hack  words  of  fire  in  reply  to  personal  abuse  from  any  source. 
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The  fight  was  fast  and  furious,  but  Gaynor  struck  the  key-note  of 
his  civic  conviction  when  he  said,  in  thunderous  phrase  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  for  he  spoke  the  words  to  me,  ‘New  York  needs 
a Czar  Mayor  ’ and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had  not  fallen  far 
short  of  the  City’s  need  when  he  said  again,  in  so-nearly  his  last 
public  words,  ‘ I have  been  Mayor ’ 

“ This  conviction,  and  the  courage, — if  you  choose,  the  auda- 
city,— to  carry  it  into  action  were  what  prompted  the  recognition 
of  Civic  Virtue  when  the  citizens  of  the  great  English  City  of 
Liverpool  came  to  pay  tribute  of  honor  and  respect  to  his  memory 
as  he  lay  dead  in  their  Town  Hall, — such  tribute  as  was  never 
before  paid  by  the  British  people  to  a foreign  municipal  official. 

“ This  civic  courage  it  was  which  occasioned  two  great  dramatic 
scenes  in  his  life  here.  On  the  third  day  of  September  last,  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  irrespective  of  party, 
creed,  station  or  nationality,  whose  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  as  a great  public  servant  had  constantly  grown,  assembled  at 
high  noon  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  and  proclaimed  him  their 
candidate  for  re-election  as  Mayor.  The  scene  was  impressive, 
the  demonstration  unlike  anything  known  in  the  history  of 
municipal  gatherings.  His  voice  and  his  vitality  almost  gone,  but 
his  unconquerable,  invincible  spirit  strong  as  ever  within  him, 
with  a gesture  prophetic  of  a successful  campaign,  he  promised 
that  we  should  once  more  have  his  services.  That  was  the  one 
promise  of  William  J.  Gaynor  which  was  unfulfilled. 

“ Rest  and  peace,  not  the  continuation  of  his  fight  for  good, 
were  to  be  his  portion.  He  died.  And  here,  too,  in  our  own  City 
Hall,  wTas  paid  an  almost  unrivaled  tribute  to  our  great,  dead 
Mayor. 

“ He  lived  a physical  hero.  What  man  in  the  Mayor’s  chair 
of  our  City  ever  toiled  for  the  public  welfare  through  nearly  four 
long  years  with  the  bullet  of  an  assassin  in  his  throat  ? He  lived 
a political  hero,  for  his  toil  was,  while  always  disregarding  his 
personal  gains,  to  uphold  the  best  in  our  political  life.  A hero  he 
lived  under  physical  conditions  which  must  long  ago  have  wrecked 
any  mortal  of  less  iron  will,  less  mighty  courage. 

“A  martyr  he  died , without  a word  of  reproach  for  his  would-be 
murderer.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  had  in  mind  those  words  from 
a great  book  of  which  he  often  spoke  as  his  constant  companion, 
‘ Friends,  wait  for  God.  When  he  shall  give  the  signal  and  re- 
lease you  from  this  service,  then  go  to  Him ; but  for  the  present 
endure  to  dwell  in  this  place  where  He  has  put  you.  Short  indeed 
is  this  time  of  your  dwelling  here,  and  easy  to  bear  for  those  who 
are  so  disposed : for  what  tyrant,  or  what  thief,  or  what  courts  of 
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justice  are  formidable  to  those  who  have  thus  considered  as  things 
of  no  value  the  body  and  the  possession  of  the  body  ? W ait  then. 
Do  not  depart  without  a reason.’ 

“ He  waited ! The  reason  came ! He  is  gone ! 

“ Others  will  speak  further  in  his  memory.” 

Address  hy  Hon.  John  D.  Kernan. 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Kernan,  of  Utica,  H.  Y.,  an  old  acquainance 
of  the  late  Mayor’s,  spoke  of  the  early  life  and  boyhood  of  Mr. 
Gaynor  as  follows: 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I come  from 
among  the  people  of  Oneida  County,  to  unite  with  you  in 
doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  who  was  horn 
upon  a farm  near  Oriskany,  celebrated  in  Revolutionary  an- 
nals as  the  scene  of  a battle  where  General  Herkimer  won  a 
great  victory,  was  wounded  grievously  and  died  a martyr  for  the 
cause  of  Liberty.  Here  in  Hew  York  City,  a son  of  that  same 
town  won  his  victories,  was  wounded  grievously  and  died  at  sea  a 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  better  municipal  government.  The 
Mayor  sometimes  alluded  to  the  locality  of  his  birth,  with  a dry 
touch  of  humor,  as  ‘ Skeeterboro.’ 

“ After  spending  his  youth  at  labor  assisting  his  father  at  home 
and  in  attending  the  district  school,  which  he  used  to  describe  so 
well,  he  studied  law  in  Utica,  evincing  marked  adaptability  for 
that  profession,  and  early  in  his  manhood  chose  Brooklyn  as  the 
stage  upon  which  to  play  his  part  in  life.  His  ancestry  and 
youthful  surroundings  were  those  that  breed  and  send  into  the 
seething  cauldron  of  our  national,  state,  and  municipal  life  our 
sturdiest  men  of  force  and  action.  Our  friend  was  of  this  type, 
and  carried  with  him  from  his  home  to  his  life  work  as  a man,  a 
lawyer,  a Judge  and  as  your  Mayor,  love  of  the  soil  and  of  nature 
and  her  kinsmen;  homespun  familiarity  with  the  life  in  early 
days  of  those  who  subsisted  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil  in  remote 
country  homes ; a simple  vocabulary  for  the  apt  expression  of 
homely  truths ; great  endurance  and  capacity  for  work,  and  intense 
sympathy  with  the  toiling  multitude  scantily  provided  with  the 
luxuries  or  even  the  necessaries  of  life  and  whose  condition  always 
appeals  so  strongly  to  men  like  Mayor  Gaynor  for  the  full  and 
sure  protection  of  the  law  in  their  shops  and  homes. 

“ Always  a student  of  philosophy  and  of  government  and  its 
problems,  our  friend  was  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  in 
every  battle  of  theirs  was  fearless,  outspoken  and  unflinching  in 
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using  all  of  his  strength  of  mind  and  body  in  behalf  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  for  the  public  good. 

“ Since  that  bullet  struck  him  he  has  been  a pathetic  figure, 
standing  in  Death’s  doorway ; and  I think  we  may  all  reproach  our- 
selves, perhaps,  for  not  having  made  sufficient  allowance  for  that 
condition  during  the  past  two  years.  Despite  his  grievous  injury, 
he  never  uttered  a word  lacking  charity  towards  the  man  who 
sought  his  life,  and  notwithstanding  this  warning  of  his  liability 
to  similar  attacks  by  evil-disposed  or  weak-minded  persons,  it  is  a 
great  tribute  to  him  for  us  to  be  able  truthfully  to  say  that  he 
thereafter  continued,  until  he  died,  as  fearless  as  ever  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty.  The  thought  of  personal  danger,  caused 
either  by  public  clamor  of  opposition  or  by  individual  vindictive- 
ness, never  unnerved  him  for  a moment.  It  must  be  true,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  sister,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  die  when  God  willed  it. 
Knowing  the  peril  of  that  wound  himself,  and  living,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  with  the  feeling  of  a fish-hook  in  his  throat,  the  marvel 
is  that  he  could  continue  to  discharge  his  onerous  duties  as  Mayor 
with  as  much  courage,  endurance  and  patience  as  he  exhibited. 
Had  his  assailant  never  lived,  it  may  be  that  there  would  have 
been  greater  gain,  even,  than  there  was  under  his  administration 
for  the  cause  of  good  municipal  government;  but  that  he  accom- 
plished so  much  and  held  his  course  to  the  end  so  true  to  his  lights 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  a remarkable  example  of  the  control 
that  the  mind  and  will  of  a strong  man  can  exert  over  vital  infirm- 
ities of  the  body. 

“ Whenever  there  is  a roll-call  of  the  Mayors  of  New  York  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  distinction  will  be  forced  upon  the  memory 
of  Mayor  Gaynor  of  having  been  a fearless  and  faithful  public 
servant,  the  foe  of  wrong  and  abuse  in  every  form,  and  the  friend 
and  protector  of  those  who  walk  to  and  from  their  daily  toil  and 
struggle  to  live  decently  amid  the  cramped  and  crowded  conditions 
of  humble  life  in  New  York  City. 

“ Oneida  County  is  proud  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  rejoices  to  number 
him  among  her  distinguished  sons  and  will  never  forget  that  the 
fruition  of  his  life  work  in  your  midst  was  a universal  heartfelt 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  that  spread  over  the  entire  country 
aud  spanned  the  Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  whose  waters  he  passed 
away.  Floating  thence  through  an  ocean  of  infinite  mercy,  our 
hope  is  that  that  which  survives  the  body  of  man  in  death  may  in 
his  case  forever  rest  in  peace.  Upon  his  grave  in  yonder  ceme- 
tery we  place  the  myrtle  wreath  of  victory,  entwined  with  the 
weeping  cypress,  thus  mingling  our  sorrow  with  our  praise.  Our 
friend  will  never  be  forgotten  by  its  citizens  so  long  as  New  York 
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endures,  for  his  ability,  his  great  force  and  independence  of  char- 
acter, his  fearless  devotion  to  his  duty,  his  integrity  of  purpose 
and  his  abounding  faith  in  humanity.  The  burdens  that  bore 
most  heavily  upon  his  shoulders,  as  he  often  asserted,  were  the 
miseries  that  he  could  not  alleviate  and  the  wrongs  that  he  could 
not  remedy,  and  if  we  could  rightly  read  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart,  now  stilled  forever,  we  would  all  agree  that  the  epitaph 
upon  his  tomb  well  might  be,  “ Write  me  as  one  who  loved  his 
fellow-men.” 

Address  by  Hon.  Luke  D.  Stapleton. 

Luke  I).  Stapleton,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  spoke  of  Hr. 
Gaynor  as  lawyer  and  jurist  as  follows: 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — William  J.  Gaynor  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  at  a bar  of  great  lawyers.  The  law  was  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  naturally  adapted  and  for  which  he 
was  specially  trained.  He  was  the  peer  of  his  associates  on  a 
bench  of  distinguished  Judges.  The  enduring  fame  of  that  rest- 
less and  complex  man  will  have  its  roots  in  his  judicial  career. 
The  electorate  of  his  constituency,  without  distinction  of  party 
or  dissent  from  faction,  by  unanimous  expression  approved  of  his 
first  long  term  of  faithful  and  diligent  service.  He  mirrored  the 
sentiment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale : ‘ I am  entrusted  by  God, 
the  King  and  my  Country.  Let  me  deal  the  law  deliberately,  up- 
rightly and  resolutely.’  The  fickle  plaudits  of  the  emotional 
crowd,  which  greeted  the  empty  triumphs  of  ambition,  driving  it3 
course  through  hate  and  envy  to  a vanishing  goal,  have  died  away. 
The  noiseless  contribution  of  a conscientious  and  scholarly  jurist 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  a mighty  State  is  imperishably  enthroned 
in  the  indestructible  temple  of  the  living  law. 

a He  showed  no  eccentricities  in  composing  controversy.  He 
provoked  no  acrimony  in  the  court  room.  He  had  no  weaknesses 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  His  impatience  was  with  the 
law’s  delays.  Llis  intolerance  was  toward  the  inefficient  who  pro- 
fessed equipment.  His  rabid  aversion  was  toward  the  pettifogger. 
The  J udge’s  pen  was  never  dipped  in  vitriol  except  in  denouncing 
fraud  and  condemning  violence.  He  never  laid  aside  the  breastplate 
of  Justice;  he  always  draped  it  with  the  mantle  of  Mercy.  His 
learning  wTas  profound;  his  studies  were  thorough;  his  tendency 
was  philosophic.  Llis  knowledge  of  history,  biography  and 
philosophy  was  extensive  and  masterful.  He  was  mystic  and 
worldly-wise.  He  knew  the  arteries  of  human  impulse  and  the 
nerves  of  human  prejudice.  Llis  sense  was  keen.  He  knew  the 
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hidden  motives  and  adroit  methods  of  clever  and  cunning  men. 
He  would  rather  be  assailed  than  hoodwinked. 

“ To  him  common  sense  and  simple  speech  were  the  supreme 
intellectual  achievements.  He  fully  realized  how  vast  was  his 
power,  how  enormous  his  influence  for  justice  and  morality.  For 
sixteen  years  he  fretted  over  i the  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and 
wrongs.’  He  ascended  the  bench  ‘ without  depression  or  exalta- 
tion.’ As  a Judge  he  was  calm  in  demeanor  and  serene  in  reflec- 
tion. He  was  the  constant  witness  of  the  complex  drama  of 
human  controversy.  With  an  unerring  eye  he  watched  the  bitter 
struggle  between  craft  and  simplicity,  between  entrenched  wrong 
and  humble  right,  between  depravity  and  nobility.  ;He  threaded 
the  maze  of  form  and  grasped  the  substance  of  truth  and  pro- 
nounced the  judgment  of  righteousness.  His  courage  was  superb. 
He  loved  to  stand  full-faced,  a bulwark  between  the  trembling 
victim  of  ignorant  or  spectacular  judicial  maladministration  and 
the  clamor  of  thoughtless  people  infuriated  by  sensational  forces. 
When  he  took  his  stand  in  these  crises  his  judgment  and  justice 
were  without  exception  ultimately  vindicated.  While  Judge  Gay- 
nor  had  the  power  to  restrain,  every  member  of  the  bar  knew  that 
no  citizen  in  the  State  could  be  imprisoned  for  an  unnecessary 
instant  except  after  an  impartial  trial,  conducted  in  conformity 
with  established  law  before  an  impartial  and  well-poised  judge 
and  an  unflattered,  unterrified,  and  unbiased  jury.  4 This  is  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men  ’ wTas  his  favorite  quotation  from 
the  literature  of  jurisprudence.  To  the  preservation  of  the 
principle  expressed  he  gave  unremitting  vigilance  and  directed  his 
most  forcible  declarations. 

“ The  contribution  of  American  democracy  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world  is  the  commitment  of  individual  liberty  as  a matter 
of  right  to  the  exclusive  custody  and  control  of  an  independent 
judiciary.  In  the  isolated  period  of  his  judicial  life  he  stood 
uncompromisingly  for  the  perpetuity  of  that  idea.  He  resented 
the  specious  and  insidious  contentions  of  imperfectly  informed 
doctrinaires  made  against  it.  He  condemned  the  blatant  hostility 
to  it  of  the  conscienceless  demagogue.  He  knew  it  was  the  essen- 
tial bulwark  of  personal  liberty  and  the  only  security  of  private 
property. 

“ Judge  Gaynor  was  the  embodiment  of  justice,  a tireless 
searcher  for  the  truth,  an  invincible  champion  of  liberty,  property 
and  order.  And  while  with  moistening  eyes  we  behold  the  passing 
of  a useful  man  from  the  turmoil  of  renown,  we  are  consoled  as 
Vve  reflect  that  his  illustrious  example  will  inspire  for  generations 
a cultivated  and  an  upright  bar  and  a scholarly,  courageous  and 
faithful  judiciary.” 
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Address  by  Rev.  Judah  L.  M agues,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Judah  L.  Magnes,  D.D.,  spoke  of  Mayor  Gaynor  as  a 
humanitarian  as  follows : 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — My  friends  and  I first  approached 
Mayor  Gaynor  but  a year  ago,  at  a time  when  it  seemed  that  the 
City  was  forsaking  him.  We  offered  him  help  in  cleansing  a 
congested  district  of  the  vice  and  crime  and  filth  that  had  been 
gathering  there  for  many  years.  Attacked  from  all  sides,  he  kept 
his  head,  and  his  heart  remained  stout.  The  loyalty  for  which 
then  he  was  being  condemned,  and  for  which  he  is  now  extolled, 
had  for  the  moment  brought  loneliness.  Man  of  flesh  and  blood 
that  he  was,  he  welcomed  our  proffered  help  for  more  than  its 
worth ; and  in  and  out  of  season  he  did  not  tire  of  making  acknowl- 
edgment of  service  that  in  reality  drew  much  of  its  inspiration 
from  him.  For,  when  he  left  us,  the  edge  of  the  work  was  sud- 
denly blunted. 

“ He  welcomed  all  who  came  to  tell  him  that  the  plain  people 
understood  him.  His  quick  heart  had  always  beat  with  theirs. 
Their  agony,  their  hopes,  their  storied  past,  were  familiar  to  him. 
They  did  not  mistake  him,  they  judged  him  truly.  The  sufferings 
of  the  common  people  had  long  since  softened  him,  their  aspira- 
tions had  quickened  his  pulse.  He  could  not  forget  how  thou- 
sands are  bent  to  the  daily,  never-ending  struggle  for  bread,  for  a 
roof  and  raiment  for  wife  and  babes.  With  them  he  lifted  his 
voice  like  a trumpet  in  the  demand  for  justice,  together  with  them 
he  gave  heed  to  the  commandment : 1 Righteousness,  righteousness, 
shalt  thou  pursue.’  And  with  the  hosts  of  the  lowly  and  the  way- 
ward he  sought  the  ways  of  loving  kindness  and  forgiveness.  A 
little  child  could  lead  him  from  the  affairs  of  the  City  to  look 
upon  the  narrow  spaces,  the  crowded  streets  wherein  the  City’s 
children  are  herded  for  their  play.  Though  condemning  vice  and 
crime  he  knew  that  the  transgressor,  the  wayward  man  or  woman, 
was  like  unto  himself  and  all  of  us  in  the  weaknesses  and  passions 
of  our  human  nature. 

“ He  looked  upon  this  wondrous  City  as  a place  for  the  gather- 
ing  of  exiles.  His  learning  and  his  sense  of  history  made  him 
understand  the  great  movements  that,  from  the  Republic’s  begin- 
ning up  to  this  day,  have  brought  the  world’s  peoples  to  our 
shores.  Ho  people,  however  foreign  its  tongue  or  outlandish  its 
manners  or  strange  its  culture  and  religion,  but  that  he  sought  to 
apprehend  its  soul  and  to  determine  what  of  beauty  and  of  power 
this  soul  might  give  the  nation.  American  democracy  did  not 
mean  for  him  a dead,  pale  uniformity.  He  rejoiced  to  see  this 
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City  the  meeting  place  of  a multitude  of  peoples,  with  their  varied 
national  and  racial  and  religious  cultures.  Each  had  for  him  its 
story,  its  meaning,  its  value  in  the  new  national  life  that  is  here 
developing  under  free  skies.  He  would  conserve  them  all,  would 
have  the  laws  so  liberally  enacted  and  interpreted  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  people  to  live  its  own  life  while  cherishing  ever 
this  great  Republic  of  Nationalities  that  had  brought  them  nearer 
together. 

“ Now  that  he  sleeps,  shall  our  hand  fail?  Now  that  the  reins 
of  government  which  he  held  so  masterfully  have  slipped  from 
him,  shall  not  our  youths  and  maidens  renew  their  strength  and 
dedicate  themselves  the  more  seriously  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  ? 
shall  not  we  of  the  City  repeat  the  old  admonition:  ‘ Fear  not,  O 
Israel,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.’ 

“ Before  us  is  the  heartening  figure  of  this  sturdy  leader  who 
flinched  not  nor  faltered.  Maligned  even  by  the  well-meaning  as 
very  few  public  servants  have  been,  the  butt  of  charlatans,  pro- 
fessional reformers  and  unscrupulous  editors,  cheerfully  atoning 
for  errors  for  which  smaller  men  never  forgave  him,  he  went  dog- 
gedly and  wisely  on  his  way,  battling  for  what  he  thought  fair, 
decent,  true.  More  of  us  than  can  be  told  will  miss  the  stimulus 
of  his  guiding  mind,  of  his  persistent  will,  of  his  brave  heart. 
And  chiefly,  the  common  people  of  all  religions  and  nationalities 
have  lost  in  him  a student  of  their  spirit,  a brother  in  their  striv- 
ings, a friend,  a lover. 

“ Peace  to  his  ashes ; and  may  the  City  be  comforted  and  grow 
from  strength  to  strength.” 

Address  by  Mr.  James  Speyer. 

Mr.  James  Speyer,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Perma- 
nent Memorial,  spoke  as  follows: 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I regard  it  as  a 
great  privilege  that  I am  allowed  to  address  such  an  audience  as 
this  to-night.  There  are  only  a few  words  that  I have  to  say. 

“ No  development  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  is  so  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  the  success  of  our  free  institutions  and 
in  the  destiny  of  the  American  people  as  the  improvement  in  the 
government  of  our  municipalities  during  that  period.  The  people 
of  our  cities,  all  over  the  country,  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  will  have  better  City  government.  They  refuse  to  be  bound 
any  longer  by  national  party  affiliations  in  the  administration  of 
their  City  affairs.  They  will  no  longer  be  the  tools  of  professional 
politicians,  but  they  will  vote  for  the  best  all-around  men  to  run 
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their  towns.  But  it  is  not  only  enough  that  we  vote  for  the  best 
men ; we  must  also  watch  our  officials  after  they  are  elected  to  see 
whether  they  are  true  to  their  trust.  The  newspapers  and  we  all 
are  very  quick  to  censure  officials,  and  we  punish  them  when  they 
do  wrong,  hut  in  doing  this  we  are  only  doing  half  our  duty.  If 
we  really  want  good  government,  we  must  also  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  those  men  who  do  right  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  We 
must  stand  by  them  and  encourage  them,  and  make  them  feel  that 
in  spite  of  abuse  from  a few,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  behind 
them  and  recognizes  their  labors  and  their  services. 

“ The  people  of  the  City  of  Hew  York  had  already  renominated 
our  late  Mayor  for  a second  term,  but  fate  allowed  us  to  do  no 
more.  Hone  of  us  can  tell  whether  he  whose  life  ended  so  sadly 
knows  what  we  are  doing  here  to-night,  and  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Surely  it  is  a just  and  proper  and 
fitting  thing  that  we  should  honor  his  life  in  a more  permanent 
way,  and  thereby  show  to  the  other  men  who  are  now  serving  us, 
and  to  those  who  will  serve  our  great  City  hereafter,  that  the 
people  of  this  town  are  not  ungrateful. 

“ The  Committee  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman 
therefore  proposes  to  give  the  people  of  Hew  York  an  opportunity 
to  erect  a permanent  monument  to  our  late  Mayor.  We  think  this 
should  be  done  by  a really  popular  subscription  that  will  enable 
every  one,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  to  contribute  his  or  her  mite. 
We  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  necessary  fund  by  accepting  a few 
large  contributions,  although  I am  sure  that  would  be  easy.  The 
Committee  proposes  to  limit  subscriptions  to  a maximum  of  $100, 
but  to  accept  subscriptions  as  small  as  25  cents,  and  we  will  make 
it  easy  for  all,  wherever  they  may  live  in  the  five  Boroughs,  to 
contribute.  We  want  to  be  able  to  engrave  on  the  monument^ 
erected  by  contributions,  not  of  500  or  1,000,  but  of  50,000  or 
100,000  men  and  women  of  Hew  York,  because  we  feel  that  such 
recognition  would  please  our  late  Mayor  more  than  anything  else 
that  we  could  do. 

“ On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Memorial,  I beg  to 
present  the  following  Resolution: 

“ In  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  fearless  and  lifelong  service  which  as  a 
private  citizen  and  as  a public  official  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  rendered  to  the 
community  in  wrhich  he  lived  and  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  waa 
the  Chief  Magistrate. 

“ Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Mayor  Gaynor  Memorial  Committee,  appointed 
by  His  Honor  the  present  Mayor,  be  requested  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
seem  suitable  to  enable  this  sentiment  of  popular  respect  for  Mayor  Gaynor’s 
memory  to  express  itself  in  a Permanent  Monument,  to  the  end  that  the  men 
and  women  of  New  York  may  set  up  in  a public  place  a token  of  their  approval 
of  a conspicuous  example  of  Civic  Heroism,  give  a lasting  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  Beneficent  Life  of  a fellow  citizen,  and  perpetuate  to  future 
generations  the  memory  of  a Good  and  Faithful  Public  Servant.” 
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Mr.  Speyer  asked  for  a rising  vote  upon  the  resolution  and  the 
Chairman  requested  all  those  in  favor  of  it  to  stand.  The  affirm- 
ative response  was  unanimous. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  R.  Willcox. 

The  Hon.  William  R.  Willcox,  lately  a member  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  spoke  of  the  business  side  of  the  Mayor 
Gaynor’s  administration  as  follows: 

“ Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — We  have  come  together  to-night 
under  the  shadow  of  a great  loss.  We  hardly  realize  that  he  who 
was  so  near  to  us  and  so  much  a part  of  the  daily  life  of  this  great 
City  is  to  he  here  no  more.  The  suddenness  of  Mayor  Gaynor’s 
death  and  the  sense  of  loss  which  has  come  upon  us  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  a discriminating  estimate  of  his  services  to  this  City, 
which  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  have  been  truly  great. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  perceive  his  great  career  as  a whole.  We 
may  recall  his  vigorous  personality  as  it  was  seen  in  the  conflicts 
waged  for  the  betterment  of  the  municipality  which  he  so  faith- 
fully served,  and  we  may  gain  inspiration  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  great  career. 

“ Those  who  have  preceded  me  have  described  Mayor  Gaynor 
as  the  man,  the  lawyer  and  the  jurist.  Let  me  try  to  point  out 
some  of  the  characteristics  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  mighty 
problems  which  came  to  him  as  Mayor  of  this  vast  City.  There 
was  probably  no  question,  from  the  time  of  his  election  as  Mayor 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occupied  a place  equal  in  import- 
ance to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  rapid  transit.  Prom  the 
time  the  present  subway  was  opened  until  the  autumn  of  1909, 
when  Judge  Gaynor  was  elected  Mayor,  no  appreciable  progress 
in  subway  building  had  been  made.  There  were  two  reasons  why 
this  had  been  impossible:  First,  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 

City  had  been  exhausted,  and  accordingly  the  City  could  not  raise 
money  to  engage  in  construction  on  any  scale  which  would  afford 
relief;  and,  second,  the  Rapid  Transit  law  had  been  so  amended 
soon  after  the  beginnig  of  operation  of  the  present  subway,  that 
the  terms  required  were  so  stringent  and  unreasonable  as  to  pre- 
clude the  co-operation  of  private  capital.  For  two  years  previous 
to  Mayor  Gaynor’s  election  the  Commission  of  which  I was  Chair- 
man had  put  forth  its  efforts  to  effect  a removal  of  these  two  diffi- 
culties which,  while  they  remained,  were  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  transit  development.  The  Rapid  Transit  Act  was  amended  in 
such  a way  as  to  permit  the  co-operation  of  private  capital,  and  in 
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the  same  election  in  which  Judge  Gaynor  was  elected  Mayor  a con- 
stitutional amendment  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  ex- 
empting revenue-producing  bonds  from  competition  in  arriving  at 
the  debt  limit  of  the  municipality.  This  at  once  expanded  the 
credit  of  the  City  by  about  $120,000,000,  and  placed  it  in  a posi- 
tion to  build  a limited  amount  of  independent  rapid  transit  lines 
in  the  event  that  proper  terms  could  not  be  made  to  extend  the 
present  City-owned  subway  system.  When,  therefore,  Mayor 
Gaynor  came  into  office  the  time  was  ripe  for  arriving  at  a deci- 
sion as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  matter  of  transit 
development. 

“We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  great  abuses  had  attended  the 
management  of  our  traction  companies.  Over-capitalization  and 
stock-watering  had  taken  place,  with  a consequent  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  only  to  the  investor  who  bought  the  securities,  but  to  those 
who  used  the  service  as  well.  In  their  efforts  to  pay  dividends  on 
these  watered  securities  the  companies  allowed  the  equipment  of 
the  roads  to  go  to  waste,  and  the  character  of  the  service  became 
well  near  unbearable.  The  criticism  growing  out  of  the  conditions 
thus  created  became  severe,  so  severe  in  fact  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  average  man  to  select  or  separate  any  line  or 
system  from  the  general  condemnation  which  was  visited  upon  the 
management  of  these  corporations.  Judge  Gaynor  had  on  several 
occasions,  in  a public  way,  vehemently  criticised  the  methods 
which  had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  corporations  controlling 
the  transit  lines  of  the  City.  When,  therefore,  he  came  into  office 
as  Mayor  it  was  with  the  full  understanding  of  the  abuses  to  which 
I have  just  now  referred. 

“ But  in  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  general  subject  of 
transit  development  he  showed  a keen  and  discriminating  discern- 
ment. After  his  election  and  before  he  had  taken  office,  he  ar- 
ranged for  conferences  upon  the  transit  problem,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  were  many,  both  before  he  took  office  and  in  the  early 
months  of  his  administration,  every  phase  of  this  subject  was 
thoroughly  gone  over  and  discussed.  He  realized,  as  nearly  all 
thoughtful  men  now  realize,  that  the  practical  solution  of  the 
question  was  by  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  present  city- 
owned  subway  system,  rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  sys- 
tems and  consequently  to  bring  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fares. 
To  accomplish  this  result,  however,  meant  to  bargain  with  the 
operators  of  the  present  subway,  who  had  a contract  with  the  City 
giving  them  control  for  a period  of  fifty  years,  with  an  additional 
option  for  twenty-five  years  more.  Anxious  as  Mayor  Gaynor 
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was  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  a solution  such  as  I have  men- 
tioned, he  nevertheless  was  resolute  in  liis  determination  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  at  least,  he  would  join  with  us  in  inde- 
pendent subway  building,  rather  than  be  forced  to  make  a bargain 
which  was  unfair  to  the  City.  I well  remember  these  early  con- 
ferences, in  which  the  whole  subject  of  what  attitude  the  City 
should  assume  was  gone  over  and  discussed  in  varying  details, 
and  the  principles  that  were  then  agreed  upon  as  necessary,  and 
the  conditions  which  were  then  fixed  as  essential  to  the  consum- 
mation of  any  contract  with  the  operating  companies,  became  the 
ground-work  of  all  subsequent  negotiations,  and  were  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  contracts  for  the  dual  system  of  subways  were 
made. 

“ Time  will  not  permit  me  to  traverse  in  detail  the  long  and 
tedious  negotiations  which  followed  before  a settlement  of  this 
question  was  brought  about.  It  was  months  after  these  early  con- 
ferences before  the  operating  company  of  the  City  subway,  after 
much  negotiation  with  the  Commission,  submitted  its  offer  to  build 
additional  subways,  and  when  it  did  submit  the  offer,  the  essential 
principles  of  which  I have  spoken  were  recognized  by  the  com- 
panies. Mayor  Gaynor’s  views  coincided  entirely  with  those  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  control  of  future  subways  should  remain 
in  the  City ; that  all  the  lines  built,  whether  with  private  or  with 
City  funds,  should  be  the  property  of  the  City;  that  the  length  of 
the  term  of  existing  leases  of  the  present  subway,  should  be  re- 
duced to  coincide,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  new  leases  which 
were  to  be  made;  and  that  the  City  should  be  able  to  terminate 
any  lease  thus  made  within  a period  of  ten  years.  That  time 
might  be  saved,  Mayor  Gaynor  readily  assented  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  two  official  Boards  which  must  pass  upon  all  these  ques- 
tions, should  confer  together  concerning  the  multitudinous  details 
which  it  was  necessary  to  work  out.  He  appointed  a Committee  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  able 
and  painstaking  officials,  to  confer  with  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, and  from  that  time  until  the  contracts  for  the  dual  system 
were  consummated  he  was  always  ready  with  his  advice  to  assist 
in  solving  the  many  perplexing  questions  incident  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  contracts  upon  these  important  subjects. 

“ This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
great  subway  undertaking, — by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  by 
any  municipality  in  modern  times.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  say  that  while  the  present  mileage  of  rapid  transit  lines  is  296 
miles,  the  City  will  have,  when  the  work  now  planned,  is  com- 
pleted, 618  miles  of  rapid  transit  lines,  or  more  than  double  the 
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present  mileage.  The  capacity  to-day  of  800,000,000  passengers 
per  annum  will  be  increased  to  more  than  3,000,000,000  per  an- 
num, or  a capacity  will  be  furnished  nearly  treble  to  that  which 
exists  to-day.  The  cost  of  this  undertaking  will  be  $337,000,000, 
of  which  amount  one-half  will  be  contributed  by  the  City,  and  the 
balance  by  private  corporations,  while  all  the  money  contributed 
by  the  City,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  contributed  by  the  com- 
panies, will  be  used  to  construct  lines,  the  ownership  of  which 
rests  in  the  City  from  the  very  beginning. 

“ That  Mayor  Gaynor,  by  his  constant  support  and  unswerving 
allegiance  to  these  plans  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  City,  rendered  a lasting  service,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted.  Even  the  small  minority  who  opposed  the  plans 
have  almost  disappeared  from  view,  and  those  who  were  most 
vociferous  in  their  criticism  are  now  busily  engaged  in  explaining 
and  excusing  their  position,  and  are  promising  undying  fealty 
to  the  subway  contracts  as  they  were  made.  In  the  solution  of  this 
very  great  question,  as  well  as  all  other  questions  coming  before 
him,  Mayor  Gaynor  was  singularly  independent  in  arriving  at 
his  conclusions,  which,  once  made,  were  almost  inflexible.  Always 
ready  to  listen  to  the  views  of  others,  and  responsive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  he  nevertheless  did  not  keep  his  ear  to  the 
ground  for  direction  as  to  his  duty,  nor  did  he  take  the  orders  of 
any  man  no  matter  how  important  his  position  might  be,  political, 
or  otherwise.  He  had  far  sight  into  the  future,  breadth  of  vision 
and  largeness  of  mind  and  comprehension.  His  knowledge  of 
men  and  subjects  was  penetrating.  He  was  gifted  with  a power 
of  direct  and  homely  speech,  and  had  the  rare  ability  of  stating 
his  views  in  very  agreeable  and  easily  understood  language.  And 
besides  this,  he  had  that  which  surpasses  in  value  all  the  other 
qualities  combined,  a sturdy,  unimpeachable  character. 

“ I have  not  spoken  of  Mayor  Gaynor’ s service  to  the  City  in 
its  general  administrative  affairs  only  as  they  have  related  to  this 
one  supreme  question  which  was  settled  wdiile  he  was  in  office. 
If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  review  the  work  of 
all  the  departments  which  came  under  his  immediate  control,  and 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  his  administrative  genius.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  say  that  not  in  a generation  has  the  government 
of  the  City  as  a whole  been  on  such  a high  plane  as  during  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Gaynor.  As  the  days  and  years  go  by, 
this  will  come  to  be  more  and  more  realized  by  all  our  citizens. 

“ The  standard  which  he  set  will  be  an  example  to  those  who 
come  after,  and  high  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished services  to  their  City  will  be  the  name  of  William  J. 
Gaynor.” 
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Address  by  Dr.  J olm  H.  Finley. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  spoke  on  the  literary  attainments  of  the  Mayor  as  follows: 

“ Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Mayor,  friends  of  our  late 
Mayor. — In  introducing  our  late  Mayor  at  a dinner  in  honor 
of  a distinguished  French  delegation  two  winters  ago,  I said  that 
when  visiting  Bordeaux,  a short  time  before,  I learned  that  the 
illustrious  Montaigne  had  been  Mayor  of  that  beautiful  city  of 
Southern  France,  but  that  his  service  as  Mayor  had  been  obscured 
by  his  greater  fame  as  essayist  and  philosopher,  and  I ventured 
the  opinion  that  it  might  be  fogotten  by  future  generations  that 
Mi’.  Gaynor  had  been  Mayor  of  this  great  City  in  his  wider  and 
moie  lasting  fame  as  a philosopher  and  writer  of  letters. 

“We  meet  here  to-night  fresh  in  our  loss  as  a City  under  the 
legend  which  he  himself  wrote  unwittingly  as  his  own  epitaph  — 
‘I  have  been  Mayor’ — but,  as  the  French  philosopher,  doubtless 
he  will  be  longer  and  more  widely  remembered  for  his  sayings 
on  the  problems  of  every-day  life  than  for  his  policies  and  achieve- 
ments as  a municipal  magistrate;  as  a man  than  as  a Mayor;  as 
a grim,  forceful  personality,  a philosophic  mind,  watching  the 
daily  procession  of  human  frailties  and  vanities,  labors  and  hopes, 
and  speaking  with  courage,  though  often  with  judgments  dis- 
turbed by  his  loyalties  and  hates. 

“ It  is  in  words,  written  and  spoken,  that  the  flesh  becomes 
spirit;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  man  breathed  in  his  decisions,  in  his 
speeches,  in  his  Conversations,  and  especially  in  his  letters,  that 
will  live  longest. 

“ When  that  wonderful  tower*  which  looks  down  on  City  Hall 
was  completed,  I sent  to  the  builder  those  lines  from  Horace  — 
‘ I have  builded  me  a monument,  taller  than  the  pyramids,  more 
enduring  than  bronze.’  But  they  might  as  fitly  have  been  sent 
to  the  man  in  the  little  room  in  the  buildingf  which  seems  but  a 
toy  from  the  top  of  the  tower, — to  him  who  built  his  edifice  out 
of  his  daily  communication  with  the  people  about  the  matters  that 
enter  into  their  everyday  life.  I deplore  some  of  his  utterances, 
but  the  unfairnesses  have  been  those  of  a mind  of  independent 
judgments.  He  had  the  virtues  and  faults  of  two  of  the  charac- 
ters who  were,  in  a sense,  his  companions:  of  Franklin  in  his 
homely  interests  and  in  his  aptness  of  expression;  and  of  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  in  his  passionate  action. 

* The  Woolworth  Building  at  Bark  Place  and  Broadway  was  opened  for 
occupancy  May  1,  1913. 

t The  speaker  refers  to  the  City  Hall.  The  Woolworth  Building  is  opposite 
the  southwest  corner  of  City  Hall  Park. 
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“And  Mr.  Gay  nor  must  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with 
these  and  other  men  of  other  ages  and  places.  I once  gave  him  a 
collection  of  Petrarch’s  letters  to  dead  authors  — Homer,  Horace,  j 
Cicero  and  others  — and  only  a few  days  later  I read  in  an  in- 
terview which  he  had  had  with  the  learned  rat-catcher  of  the  j 
University  of  Zurich,  that  he  had  already  spent  an  evening  with 
those  ancients.  Think  of  coming  from  converse  with  such  men 
to  the  vexing  details  of  the  most  difficult  political  office  in  the 
United  States. 

“ I was  asked  by  some  one  a few  weeks  ago  if  I had  ever  been 
consciously  in  the  presence  of  greatness.  I answered  after  a little 
reflection  that  there  was  one  man  in  my  experience  who  seemed  to 
me  not  to  belong  to  any  time,  who  had  an  instinct  of  everlasting 
right  and  wrong.  Mr.  Gaynor,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  dis- 
tinctly to  this  day.  But  he  brought  all  other  days  to  minister  to 
this,  his  day.  I cannot  forget  how  I was  thrilled,  sitting  in  this 
place,  at  the  meeting  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isidor  Straus,* 
as  he  in  one  sentence  lifted  these  devoted  ones  into  association 
with  the  great  of  ancient  days,  or  rather,  brought  them  to  stand 
beside  those  known  to  us.  ‘ Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee.  . . . 
Where  thou  diest,  I will  die.’ 

“ He  seemed  to  speak  and  write  without  thought  of  form.  He 
said  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  simplest,  most  straightforward  way, 
and  it  wTas  the  most  effective  way.  I suppose  it  was,  after  all,  the 
thought  that  gave  his  writing  and  his  speech  a style  and  quality, 
whether  he  was  discussing  the  subway,  or  sympathizing  with  a 
Long  Island  gardener  because  his  carrots  would  not  all  grow  of 
the  same  size,  or  advising  the  Staten  Islander  to  encourage  his 
chickens  to  roost  higher,  or  discussing  what  lies  beyond  our  finite 
knowledge.  His  counsel  to  young  men  was  to  be  simple  and  use 
few  adjectives.  I know  that  if  he  were  here  he  would  ask  me  to 
refrain  from  adjectives.  His  name  is  a noun  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  his  life  a transitive  verb  which  has  yet  to  be 
conjugated  in  a future  tense. 

“ The  Sunday  after  he  was  shot,  I went  over  to  the  hospital  in 
Hoboken  to  inquire  about  him,  but  before  I started,  I went  to  my 
library  and  got  a book.  I said  to  myself,  ‘ If  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  here,  he  would  want  to  go  over  himself  to  Hoboken,’  and  so 
I took  with  me  a beautiful  copy  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  some- 
one had  presented  to  me,  and  carried  it  over,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Gaynor  if  she  would  prop  it  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that  the 
Mayor  could  read  it  when  he  was  convalescing.  The  night  that 
the  1 Carpathia  ’ was  coming  home  with  the  survivors  of  the  Ti- 

* Mr.  and  Mrs.  Straus  were  among  tlie  1,503  persons  who  perished  in  the 
“ Titanic  ” steamship  disaster  April  15,  1912. 
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tanic,  about  twenty  months  later,  a messenger  came  to  my  door 
through  that  gloomy  night  which  all  of  us  remember,  with  that 
book  and  a letter.  I found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  marked 
the  book  here  and  there,  for,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  he  had 
read  it  again  throughout.  The  letter  accompanying  the  book  read 
as  follows: 


My  dear  Dr.  Finley ; 


April  18,  1912. 


I am  returning  to  you  tlie  fine  edition  of  “ Marcus  Aurelius  ” which  you 
loaned  me.  The  beautiful  type  and  mechanical  work  added  to  the  joy  of  again 
reading  the  philosophical  reflections  of  this  great  ruler.  He  wrote  them  on  his 
tablets  for  the  mere  joy  of  the  thing.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  desired  to 
communicate  them  to  anyone.  But  we  must  not  rate  them  too  high.  To  say 
that  in  their  conception  and  morality  they  equal  or  approach  the  teachings 
and  philosophy  of  Jesus,  as  do  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others,  seem  to  me  a 
great  exaggeration.  Nor  do  they  approach  the  philosophy  and  sublimity  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  conception  of  a universe  subject  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
one  God  head.  The  rereading  of  them  has  again  produced  in  me  the  same 
state  of  mind  with  which  I have  always  laid  them  down  heretofore,  namely: 
Consider  the  great  universe,  of  which  thou  art  only  a trivial  speck,  is  gov- 
erned by  fixed  laws,  and  be  therefore  content  in  all  things,  and  especially  to 
die  at  any  time,  and  abide  God’s  will  of  thee,  whether  of  individual  future 
life,  or  dissolution  into  universal  mind  and  matter.  My  mind  is  all  the 
more  impressed  with  this  now,  for  I have  spent  much  of  this  day  considering 
the  death  of  those  who  went  down  on  the  steamship  “ Titanic,”  and  preparing 
to  take  care  of  the  survivors  of  that  awful  catastrophe  on  their  arrival  here 
to-night. 

Sincerely  yours, 


W.  J.  Gaynor. 


“ He  was  only  a ( trivial  speck  ’ as  he  said,  but  that  such  a force, 
such  a personality  must  persist  not  only  in  the  influence  it  has 
exerted  here,  but  as  an  undying  will  to  express  itself  in  a speech 
that  will  be  still  heard  by  the  souls  of  men.” 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


I 

After  the  fire  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  on  March  29,  1911, 
i destroying  priceless  manuscript  records  of  the  State,  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  renewed  its  efforts 
i for  the  printing  of  the  unpublished  Minutes  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Hew  York  City  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to 
1831 ; and  with  a view  to  placing  beyond  danger  at  least  a portion 
s of  them,  while  the  City  Government  is  deliberating  on  the  publi- 
j cation  of  them  all,  the  Society  has  printed  two  instalments  in  its 
I Annual  Reports  for  1912  and  1913.  Herewith  is  a third  portion, 

[ continuous  with  its  predecessors. 

Briefly  recapitulating  the  statements  heretofore  made  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  the  Minutes  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Hew  York  City  — the  Minutes  of  the  Dutch  Period,  from  1653 
to  1674,  have  been  printed  by  the  City  in  seven  volumes  entitled 
j “ The  Records  of  Hew  Amsterdam,  from  1653  to  1674  Anno 
Domini.”  The  Minutes  of  the  English  Period  from  1675  to 
1776  have  been  published  by  the  City  in  eight  volumes  entitled 
“ Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Hew  York, 
1675-1776.”  There  are  no  known  records  from  1776  to  1784. 
The  Minutes  from  1784  to  1831  have  not  been  printed  except 
those  from  February  10,  1784,  to  July  25,  1786,  which  have  been 
1 given  in  our  Reports  for  1912  and  1913.  Since  1831  the  trans- 
| actions  of  the  City  Government  have  been  printed  regularly. 

The  instalments  printed  in  our  Reports  of  1912  and  1913  com- 
prise pages  1 to  452  of  Volume  8 of  manuscript  Minutes  in  the 
City  Hall  Library.  Herewith  are  given  the  proceedings  recorded 
I on  pages  453  to  606  of  the  same  volume,  completing  that  volume, 
and  pages  1 to  38  of  Volume  9,  covering  the  period  from  July 
27,  1786,  to  January  12,  1788.  The  comments  on  typography 
made  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  instalment  apply  also  to  the 
following.  Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  pagination  of  the 
I original  manuscript  volume. 

[571] 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Thurs- 
day July  27th  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 
Richd  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Abra  P Lott 
Jn°  Broome 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremiah  Wool 

On  reading  a Petition  of  the  Bakers  of  Loaf  Bread  Ordered 
that  the  Assize  of  all  Loaf  Bread  sold  within  this  City  he  & the 
same  is  hereby  regulated  & established,  until  the  further  order  of 
this  Board  as  follows  viz1  A wheaten  Loaf  of  fine  Flour 
Assize  to  weigh  two  Pounds  & a Quarter  for  seven  Coppers.  A 
Loaf  of  like  flour  to  weigh  one  Pound  & a Quarter  for 
four  Coppers  — flour  40/  pr  barrel. 

Ordered  that  the  Aid11  & Assist1  of  the  South  Ward  direct  such 
Repairs  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  ferry  Stairs  at  the  Whitehall. 
And  that  the  Aldn  & Assist,  of  the  North  Wd  direct  the  necessary 
Repairs  to  the  Pavement  in  the  Street  at  Oswego  Market. 


[453]  City  of  \ 
New  Yorkj 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Tuesday 
Aug1  1st  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 
Richd  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[454]  City  of  | 
New  York} 


Jn°  Broome 
Abm  P Lott 
Jer.  Wool 
Benj.  Blagge 
Nichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Wm  Malcom 
Geo.  Janeway 
Henry  Will 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 


^Esqrs  Aldn 

J 

*\ 


^Assist55 


j 


So  much  of  the  time  appointed  by  the  Order  of  the  23d  of  May 
last  being  elapsed  before  the  several  Assessors  had  compleated  the 
Assessments  Rolls,  as  not  to  leave  suff1  time  for  collecting  the 
Monies : 

Ordered  that  the  time  limited  for  collect8,  the  Tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Poor  &c  &c  be  lengthened  to  the  first  Day  of  November 
next. 

The  Board  being  informed  that  the  Collector  of  the  Township 
of  Brooklin  in  Kings  County  had  advertized  the  Estate  of  this 
Corporation  in  the  said  Township  for  sale  for  the  paym1  of  Tax 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  for  raising  £100,000  &c. 

[455]  Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  Aldn  Broome  & Mr  Malcom 
he  a Committee  to  enquire  into  the  Subject  & to  take  such 
Measures  and  employ  such  Council  as  may  be  Conecessary  for 
defending  the  Rights  of  this  Corporation  ag1  any  Claims  on  their 
Estate  at  Brooklin  aforesaid. 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare  a Sett  of  liquid  Measures, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  this  City  and  County,  in  the  Place 
of  those  which  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  agreed  to  by  this 
Board  on  the  19th  Instant  were  adjudged  impaired  & unfit  to  he 
used  as  the  standard  of  liquid  Measures,  produced  to  the  Board 
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the  following,  being  a new  sett  made  under  their  direction  & which 
from  several  experiments  were  found  to  be  exactly  agreable  to  the 
standard  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  viz1.  One  Gallon,  one  half 
Gallon,  one  Quart,  one  Pint,  one  half  Pint,  & one  Gill.  Which 
said  Measures  being  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Board, 
were  agreable  to  the  Directions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
entitled  “An  Act  to  ascertain  Weights  & Measures  within  this 
State  ” delivered  to  Robert  Benson,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  Com- 
mon Clerk  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hew  York,  to  supply  the 
Deficiency  of  those  impaired  aforesaid. 

Note.  That  on  this  Day  the  sd  Clerk  at  the  Mayor’s  Court 
took  the  Oath  as  by  the  sd  Act  is  directed,  vide  Minutes  of  the  ! 
Court 

At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  Alms  House  of  the  sd  City  on  Monday 
the  7th  Day  of  Aug1  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Abm  P Lott 
Wm  Neilson 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 

Wm  Malcom 
Henry  Will 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
George  Janeway 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Messrs  Malcom  & Janeway  be  a j 
Committee  to  examine  & audit  the  Accls  of  the  Commissrs  of  the 
Alms  House  & Bridewell. 

Ordered  that  the  Board  proceed  to  visit  & inspect  the  State  & j 
Condition  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Board  being  returned 

Aid11  Gilbert  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  Accls  with 
the  Vouchers  of  the  Alms  for  the  last  quarter  amount^  to 
£1281  : 12  : 3%  & of  the  Bridewell  amount^  to  £151  : 5 : 11 
which  they  found  to  be  just  & right,  Which  Report  was  approved 
by  the  Board. 


Esqrs  Aldn 


>Assists 


[456]  City  of  | 
New  Yorkj 
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Ordered  that  Abraham  Van  Gelder  be  & he  is  hereby  appointed 
a measurer  of  Lime  within  this  City. 

i[457]  The  Commissioners  laid  before  the  Board  an  Estimate 
of  the  Sums  necessary  to  defray  the  Expences  of  the  Alms  House 
& Bridewell  the  ensuing  quarter,  & for  which  they  requested  an 
Order  on  the  Treasury  viz1 

For  the  Alms  House £900  : — : — 

For  the  Bridewell  300  : — : — 


1200  : — : — 

Which  Estimate  being  approved  by  the  Board  Ordered  that  Mr 
Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the 
N°  183  sd  Commissioners  the  said  two  several  Sums  for  the  use 
of  the  Alms  House  and  Bridewell  accordingly. 

The  Commissioners  represented  to  the  Board  the  necessity  of 
filling  up  one  of  the  Sinks  which  was  become  offensive  and  en- 
dangered the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Alms  House  & to 
make  another  in  a more  eligible  situation. 

Ordered  that  the  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  fill  up  the 
said  Sink  and  to  make  another  accordingly. 


[458]  City  of 
New  Yorkj 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Monday 
Aug1  14th  1786 


Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Abm  P Lott 
John  Broome 
Wm  Neilson 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Geo.  Janeway 
Henry  Will 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 


Esqrs  Aid1 


-Assist53 


On  reading  a Petition  of  the  Bakers,  that  the  Price  of  Flower 
had  risen 
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Ordered  that  the  Assize  of  loaf  Bread  sold  within  this  City  he 


until  further  Order  of  this  Board  as  follows  viz 


• t 


Assize 


wheaten  Loaf  of  fine  Plour  to  weigh  21b  2 Oz  for  7 
Coppers.  A Loaf  of  like  Flour  lib  2 Oz  for  4 Coppers 
Flour  42/  pr  Bar1. 

A Petition  of  Christopher  Colles  praying  praying  payment  of 
the  ballance  by  him  claimed  for  the  Water  Works  previous  to  the 
late  War  was  read  & referred  to  Aid11  Broome  & Heilson  & Mr 
Ten  Eyck. 

A Petition  of  Peter  P Van  Zandt  & others  proprietors  of 
Houses  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  old  Bridge  at  the  lower  End  of 
Wall  Street  [459]  praying  that  the  common  Sewer  through  which 
the  Water  from  Wall  Street  was  formerly  conveyed  & into  which 
the  Water  out  of  their  Celler  is  conveyed,  may  be  made  at  the 
public  Expence,  was  read  & referred  to  the  Committee  for  direct- 
ing  the  Improvements  in  the  Street  at  the  Coffee  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Janeway,  Ordered  that  Aldn  Lott  & Messrs 
Janeway  & Roosevelt  be  a Committee  to  report  a Regulation  for 
Augustus  Street 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  Warrants  on  the  Treasury 
to  pay  Elijah  Wedge  for  1 qr  service  as  City  Cryer 
from  the  13th  April  last  to  the  13th  July  last 
£6  : 5 : — 

And  to  pay  Alexr  Anderson  in  full  of  his  Ace* 
for  making  3 Venitian  Blinds  for  the  C*  Roome 
£9  : — : — 


H°  184 
issd 

FT0  185 
issued 


.4 


The  following  Report  was  presented  by  Aid11  Lott  and  the  same 
being  read  and  considered  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz* 

u The  Committee  consisting  of  Mr  Alderman  Lott  and  Messr3 
Janeway  and  Malcom  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
measures  necessary  for  repairing  and  continuing  the  Street  on  the 
Hock  commonly  called  Bey’s  Bock  between  Partition  and  Bey 
Street  and  along  the  FTorth  side  of  Bey’s  Slip  do  [460]  Report 
that  they  have  examined  the  same  and  find  it  wholly  out  of 
Repair  and  unfit  for  the  passage  of  Carts ; That  it  is  also  become 
necessary  that  a pier  be  sunk  in  Hudson’s  River  in  front  of  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Beys  Bock  from  the  middle  of 
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Partition  Street  to  the  North  side  of  the  Slip  in  order  to  widen 
the  street  on  the  Dock  aforesaid  and  in  order  to  make  the  Lots 
on  the  same  Range  with  the  Lots  on  the  Corporation  Dock  on  the 
North  side  of  Partition  Street. 

And  the  Committee  do  further  report,  That  Theunis  Dey,  Jane 
Varick  the  wife  of  John  Varick,  Ann  McAdam  and  Mary  Shaw 
as  the  Children  and  residuary  Devisees  of  Deyrik  Dey  deceased 
are  entitled  to  the  Grant  of  the  water  Lot  in  front  of  Deys  Dock 
aforesaid ; That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  That  notice 
be  given  to  the  said  Theunis  Dey,  John  Varick  and  Jane  his  Wife, 
Ann  McAdam  and  Mary  Shaw  to  take  out  a Grant  for  the  said 
water  Lot  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  Day  of  September  next,  or 
that  in  Default  thereof  this  Board  do  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  having  the  said  Pier  built  and  the  Dock  along  the  Slip 
repaired  and  filled  up. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

New  York  Aug1  | Abm  P Lott 

14th  1786  ^ George  Janeway 


[461]  City  of 

New  York)  k 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Wednesday 
Aug1  23d  1786 


Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Beni’.  Blagge 
Abm  P Lott 
Jn°  Broome 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Henry  Will 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Wm  Malcom 

Aldn  Wool  having  been  desired 
certain  Encroachments  said  to  hav( 
19 


*\ 

>-Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assist8 


by  the  Board  to  inquire  into 
been  made  by  the  Proprietors 
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of  the  Soil  between  the  Whitehall  Slip  & Moore’s  Street,  presented 
to  the  Board  a Map  of  the  Lots,  made  by  Jn°  McComb  one  of  the 
City  Surveyors,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  said  Proprietors 
have  in  possession  a much  greater  quantity  of  Land  in  breadth  on 
the  River  than  by  their  Grants  from  this  Corporation  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Wool  Gilbert  & Heilson  & Mr  Van  Dyck  & 
Mr  Ten  Eyck  be  a Committee  to  make  further  Enquiry  into  the 
sd  Subject  & report  to  the  Board  the  Measures  necessary  to  he 
taken  thereon. 

[462]  Aldn  Gilbert  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  the 
Widow  Marschalk  prays  that  the  Corporation  would  assist  her  in 
defraying  the  Expence  of  filling  up  her  Lot  agreable  to  the  late 
Regulation  of  Greenwich  Street  reported  that  in  consequence  of 
her  indigence  the  Board  should  direct  the  Street  in  front  of  her 
Lot  to  be  filled  up  agreable  to  the  sd  Regulation  at  the  public 
Expence. 

Ordered  that  the  Aid11  and  Assist1  of  the  Ward  direct  the  filling 
up  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  said  Lot  at  the  public  Expence 
accordingly. 

On  reading  a Petition  of  Susannah  Van  Winkel  the  Board 
came  into  the  follow8-  Determination 

“ Whereas  frequent  applications  have  been  made  to  this  Board 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Lots  in  Greenwich  Street  for  an  appraise- 
ment of  the  Injury  which  they  conceive  hath  accrued  to  their 
respective  Lots  in  consequence  of  the  late  Regulation  of  the  said 
Street  And  this  Board  being  desirous  as  well  to  promote  the 
Improvement  of  the  City  as  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  the  Indi- 
viduals who  may  have  been  injured  Do  earnestly  request  the 
Commissioners  appointed  & named  in  & by  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  the  28th  April  1786  entitled  An  Act  supplementary 
to  an  Act  entitled  aAn  Act  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  settle  & 
adjust  any  Differences  which  may  arise  between  the  Proprietors 
of  certain  Lots  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Buildings  whereof 
were  burnt  [463]  in  the  Year  1776  and  for  altering  the  Streets 
which  heretofore  were  laid  out  adjoining  such  Lots  ” to  proceed 
to  the  appraisement  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  as  soon  as  their 
convenience  will  admit. 
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A Petition  of  several  Merchants  dealing  in  the  article  of  Gun 
Powder  praying  that  they  may  be  reimbursed  the  Monies  by 
them  respectively  paid  the  Store  Keeper  for  removing  their 
Powder  from  the  old  to  the  new  Magazine  was  read  & granted. 

Ordered  that  the  Store  Keeper  return  to  the  respective  Pro- 
prietors the  Monies  by  them  paid  for  removing  their  Gun  Powder 
(which  was  stored  in  the  old  previous  to  the  building  of  the  new 
Magazine)  to  the  new  Magazine. 

A Petition  of  Wm  Moore  Hubert  Van  Wagenen  & others,  Pro- 
prietors of  Ground  in  the  Vicinity  of  Beekmans  Slip,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  granting  to  Wm  Malcom  Esqr  the  Slip  of  Ground  by 
him  prayed  for  & reported  on  by  the  Committee  on  the  12th  of 
July  last  was  read  & the  consideration  thereof  postponed. 

A Petition  of  Edwd  Lawrence  & others  complaining  of  the 
improper  Situation  of  a Pump  in  Queen  Street  near  the  Corner 
of  Beekman’s  Slip;  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn  and  Assist1 
of  the  Ward. 

Petitions  of  Francis  Johnson  Richard  Furman  John 
Arden  Junr  & Benjamin  Palmer,  the  former  praying  to  be 
appointed  a Packer  & Culler  & the  three  latter  to  be  appointed 
Measurers  of  Grain  &c,  were  respectively  read. 

[464]  Ordered  that  Francis  Johnson  Richard  Furman  & John 
Arden  Junr  be  appointed  accordingly  & that  the  Prayer  of  the 
Petition  of  Benjamin  Palmer  be  rejected. 

An  Acc1  of  Wm  Smith  for  repairing  the  public  Wells  & Pumps 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  auditors  for  directions. 
Ordered  that  the  said  Acc1  be  referred  to  Aldn  Blagge  Bayard 
Wool  and  Mess1*3  Will  Janeway  Ten  Eyck  & Van  Gelder  to 
examine,  with  an  Eye  to  the  agreement  between  Mr  Smith  & this 
Board,  & report  thereon. 

The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board,  viz1. 
“ The  Committee  appointed  to  report  a Plan  for  the  Regulation 
of  Mullberry  Street  are  of  Opinion  & recommend  as  follows  viz1. 
That  from  the  junction  of  Mullberry  & Catharine  Streets  along 
to  Bayard  Street,  Catharine  Street  be  regulated  to  give  a descent 
of  2%  Inches  to  ten  feet.  That  from  the  North  end  of  Mullberry 
Street  to  the  Bowery  Lane  the  Streets  be  regulated  to  a descent 
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of  1 Inch  to  ten  feet;  which  will  require  four  feet  & 1 Inch  to 
cut  down  opposite  to  Mr  Ardens  House  & 7^4  feet  to  be  raised 
where  Cross  Street  intersects  Mullberry  Street:  But  as  this 

proposed  Regulation  would  very  materially  injure  many  poor 
persons  who  are  proprietors  of  small  Houses  on  both  sides  of 
Mullberry  Streets,  if  carried  into  immediate  execution  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  for  the  present  the  Regulation  be  adopted 
& the  proprietors  made  acquainted  thereof;  but  that  no  part  he 
compleated ; but  reducing  the  Street  opposite  to  Mr  Ardens. 

Nicholas  Bayard 
Benj.  Blagge 

Aug1  1st  1786  Wm  Malcom 

Alderman  Gilbert  delivered  in  the  following  Report  which  was 
read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Board,  to  wit : 

“ Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  John 
Jay  and  Others  of  the  31  May  1786  respecting  the  Regulations 
of  that  part  of  Broadway  opposite  the  petitioners  Houses  Report 
That  they  have  had  the  Subject  Matter  under  Consideration’s, 
that  the  Committee  have  not  only  called  to  their  assistance  one 
of  the  City  Surveyors  but  have  also  had  the  Oppinion  of  Several 
Persons  whose  Judgements  merits  attention;  and  are  of  Oppinion, 
that  not  only  the  West  side  of  Broadway  opposite  the  Petitioners 
Houses,  be  taken  down  agreeable  to  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition, 
but  also  that  part  of  the  Broadway  opposite  Verlating  Bergh,  he 
taken  down  three  feet  in  the  Center  and  that  Verlatingbergh  be 
raised  in  that  part  where  the  New  Street  Crosses,  that  the  three 
Streets,  namely,  Broadway,  Verlating  Bergh,  and  the  New 
Street,  be  farther  Regulated  agreeable  to  a Survey  made  by  Jn° 
McComb  which  is  hereunto  affixed.  All  which  is  Submitted. 

New  York  Aug1  23d  1786  Wm  W.  Gilbert 

Jeremh  Wool 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyke 

The  Regulation  of  the  Streets  mentioned  in  the  Said  Report 
are  agreeable  to  the  Said  Survey  as  follows: 

“ Beginning  54  feet  to  the  Northward  of  the  Pump  [466]  that 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  House  where  Doctor  Cochran  now 
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lives,  to  be  dug  out  from  thence  to  where  Verlettenbergh  Street 
meets  the  Broadway,  where  it  is  to  be  dug  three  feet,  by  which 
means  there  will  be  a regular  desent  of  1%  inches  on  10  feet,  the 
distance  being  211  feet  9 Inches.  From  thence  to  the  Pump  that 
stands  nearly  opposite  the  house  where  John  Slidel  now  lives, 
where  it  is  to  be  dug  down  2 feet  4 Inches,  the  assent  will  be 
1%  inch  on  10  feet  the  distance  157.9  from  thence  to  be  dug 
down  for  the  distance  of  278  feet  by  which  means  there  will  be  a 
regular  desent  of  2%  inches  on  10  feet. 

The  above  regulations  make  it  necessary  to  regulate  Verlaten- 
bergh  Street,  to  do  which  it  must  be  filled  up  3 feet  at  the  inter- 
section of  New  Street,  then  there  will  be  a regular  desent  from 
the  Middle  of  Broadway  to  the  Middle  of  New  Street  of  7% 
inches  on  10  feet  this  distance  is  198  feet  from  thence  to  Broad 
Street  to  have  a regular  desent. 

It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  fill  up  New  Street  to  the  North- 
ward of  V erlatenbergh  Street,  as  far  up  as  the  pump  that  stands 
opposite  to  Mr  Sickells  House  by  which  means  there  will  be  an 
easy  desent  down  New  Street  to  Verlatenbergh  Street,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  fill  up  New  Street  down  to  Beaver  Street  so  as  to 
give  it  a regular  desent  of  1 inch  on  10  feet. 


On  reading  a Petition  of  Keziah  Parker  an  indigent  woman 
Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  warrant  on  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  her  the  Sum  of  three  Pounds  towards 
her  support. 

On  reading  a Petition  for  an  Allowance  towards  the  Expences 
of  sinking  a Well  in  Cliffs  Street  Ordered  the  like  to 
pay  Aid11  Blagge  the  Sum  of  £10  to  be  disposed  of 
towards  the  sinking  of  the  said  Well  accordingly. 


N°  186 
issued 


N°  187 
issued 


[467]  Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  folio ws  Persons  the  fol- 
lowing Sums  in  full  of  their  respective  accte  viz1 
N°  188  Doctor  Peter  Van  Buren  for  attendence  of  Persons 
issued  in  the  Goal  and  Sundry  poor  in  the  City  by  order  NB 
two  acc1  £18  : 6 : — 

N°  189  John  Corris  acc1  for  Sundries  furnish  for  the  Cele- 
issued  bration  of  Independence  138  : 4 : 6 
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h°  190 

issued 

H°  191 
issued 
H°  192 
issued 
H°  193 
issued 
H°  194 
issued 

H°  195 
issued 
H'°  196 
issued 
H°  197 
issued 
H°  199 
issued 


The  Estate  of  Abm  Mesier  Decd  two  acc1  one  for 
Sundries  furnish’d  Cr  Colles  for  the  Waterworks  and 
one  other  ace1  agvt  the  Corporation  in  the  years  1774  & 
1775  69  : 2 : 6 

Adolph  Waldron  for  Sundry  repairs  at  Brooklin 
ferry  365  : 4 : 0% 

John  Roe’s  acc:t  as  Schavenger  of  the  Dock  ward,  for 
3 Months  service  3 : 10  : — 

Abm  Tyson  for  Building  the  Elizabethtown  ferry 
Stairs  17  : 5 : 1 

Rynier  Skaats  for  his  attendence  as  City  Marshall 
and  Extra  Services  from  the  15  May  to  the  15  August 
10  : — : — 

John  Margarat  for  paving  the  Street  at  the  Oswago 
Market  11  : — : — 

McGuire  and  Falkener  of  takeing  the  Humber  of 
Men  in  Montgomory  ward  7 : 10  : — 

James  Hill  for  repairing  the  Lamps  7 : 14  : - — 

Egbert  Steenhergh  as  Schavenger  of  the  South  ward 
for  3 Months  Service  3 : 15  — 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday 
the  5th  Septr  1786 

Present/  Richard  V arick  Esq1'  Recorder 


[468]  City  of  | 
New  York  | 


Benjamin  Blagge 
Abm  P Lott 
John  Broome 
Wm  Neilson 
Nichs  Bayard 
Will™  W Gilbert 

Wm  Malcom 
Jn°  Van  Dvck 
Henry  Will 
Geo.  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 


^Esqrs  Aldn 

J 


^Assist85 


In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  29th 
April  last  entitled  “An  Act  for  raising  Monies  by  Tax  ” the 
Recorder  & the  Aldermen  above  named  issued  their  Warrants  to 
the  Assessors  of  the  respective  Wards  in  this  City  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  this  Act. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  Jn°  Hicks  Collector  of  Taxes  the  Sum  of  fiftyfive 
issued  Pounds  fifteen  Shill8-  & seven  pence  half  penny  on  acc1 
of  Tax  laid  on  the  Corporation  Estate  in  the  Township 
of  Brooklin  Kings  County  in  pursuance  of  the  late  law  for  raising 
£100,000  in  the  Southern  District  and  the  further  Sum  of  two 
Pounds  for  the  Collectors  Expences. 

Aid11  Broome  delivered  in  the  following  Report  which  Avas  read 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 

[469]  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of 
Elizabeth  Graham  & others  praying  that  the  Order  of  Common 
Council  for  lowering  Hanover  Square  from  the  West  side  of  the 
House  occupied  by  Robert  Gault  to  the  Corner  House  fronting 
the  Coffee  House  Bridge  occupied  by  Craigie  & Wain wright  may 
not  take  place.  Report  that  they  have  taken  the  Subject  Matter  of 
the  said  Petition  into  their  serious  Consideration  and  are  of 
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Opinion.  If  the  Regulation  begins  at  the  West  side  of  the  House 
occupied  by  Robert  Gault  aforesaid  and  is  continued  with  a regu- 
lar Descent  to  the  Corner  of  the  House  occupied  by  Craigie  & 
Wainwright  fronting  Hanover  Square  & Wall  Street  so  as  to  iower 
the  Street  at  said  Corner  six  Inches  instead  of  twelve  as  first 
reported  and  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  Street  from  Robert 
Gault’s  to  the  Corner  of  Wall  Street  be  lowered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, it  will  answer  the  End  intended  by  the  proposed  Regu- 
lation and  relieve  a number  of  Individuals  from  manifest  Incon- 
venience to  which  they  otherwise  would  be  subject.  Your  Com- 
mittee report  that  the  aforesaid  Alteration  should  take  Place 
accordingly ; which  is  nevertheless  submitted. 


Jn°  Broome 
W.  Heilson 
Henry  Will 
Tho's  Ten  Eyck 


Committee 


[470]  On  a Representation  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  subject  of 
Monies  due  to  sundry  Persons  for  Interest  & the  Means  in  his 
Power  to  discharge  it.  Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  to  the 
amount  of  £1200  the  Interest  of  the  several  Bonds  against  this 
Corporation  in  equal  proportions  as  far  as  that  Sum  will  go. 

The  Treasurer  produced  an  Acc*  Currt  between  this  Corpora- 
tion & Edward  Callahan  a disabled  Soldier  from  which  it  appears 
that  of  his  Pension  there  had  been  received  into  the  Treasury  the 
Sum  of  £250,  that  the  Charges  of  his  Maintenance  in  the  Poor 
House  & Cash  advanced  him  amounted  to  £54  & 9d  which  leaves 
a ballce  due  to  him  of  £195  : 19  : 3.  The  Treasurer  informed 
the  Board  that  the  said  Edward  Callahan  had  at  his  own  Request 
been  discharged  from  the  Poor  House  & had  demanded  the  said 
Ballce  due  to  him. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warp  to  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  sd  Ballce  accordingly. 

A Petition  of  Isaac  Roosevelt  Esqr  praying  an  additional  Grant 
of  the  Soil  under  water  200  feet  into  the  East  River  in  front  of  a 
Water  Lot  at  Hunters  Key  granted  to  Boelen  & by  him 

released  & conveyed  to  the  said  Isaac  Roosevelt  & Abm  P Lott. 
Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  & report  a Grant  accordingly. 
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[471]  Ordered  that  Aldn  Neilson  & Mr  Malcom  be  a Commit- 
tee to  examine  & direct  the  Repairs  necessary  to  Kings  Bridge. 

A Petition  of  Thomas  I vers  & James  Blanchard  praying  a 
Grant  from  high  to  low  Water  into  the  East  River  in  front  of 
their  Ground  at  Corlears  Hook  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn 
Bayard  Broome  & Blagge  & Messrs  Malcom  & J aneway. 

A proposal  of  James  Savage  to  clear  the  public  Slips  of  Mud 
& filth  was  read  & referred  to  Aid11  Blagge  & Messrs  Malcom  & 
Will. 

A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Barclay  Street  praying  the 
Aid  of  the  Corporation  in  sinking  a Well  in  the  said  Street  was 
read. 

Resolved  that  this  Corporation  will  contribute  £10  towards 
sinking  the  said  Well. 

An  Acct  of  Sharpe  & Curtenius  for  certain  Iron  Work  fur- 
nished Mr  Colies  for  the  Water  Works  previous  to  the  late  War; 
was  presented  to  the  Board  & referred  to  Aldn  Broome  & Neilson 
& Mr  Ten  Eyck. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  follow^  persons  the  follow^  Sums  in  full  of  their  respective 
Accts  viz1. 

David  Waldron  for  Repairs  to  the  Roads  £57  : 12  : 3 

David  Demarrie  for  carts  Ground  from  Mrs  Marschalks  Lot 
in  Greenwich  Street  6 : 17  : 6 

David  Gelston  for  Lamp  Oil  103  : 4 : 3% 

Peter  Maverick  for  engraving  the  new  standard  Measures 
3:10:  — 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Wednesday 
Septr  13th  1786 

Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[472]  City  of  \ 
Hew  Yorkj 


Benj.  Blagge 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Hichs  Bayard 
Jer.  Wool 


kEsqrs  Aldn 


Wm  Malcom 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Geo.  Janeway 
Henry  Will 


> AssisP 


The  Board  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a Person  in  each 
Ward  to  preside  at  & he  the  returning  Officers  of  the  ensuing 
Election  of  City  Officers  and  of  a Place  in  each  Ward  at  which 
the  said  Election  is  to  he  held  & the  following  Persons  and  Places 


were  appointed 

viz1. 

South 

Ward 

Zachs  Sickels 

Exchange 

Dock 

d° 

Coenrad  W Ham 

d° 

East 

d° 

Henry  Remsen 

Coffee  House 

West 

d° 

Abm  Mesier 

Oswego  Market 

Horth 

d° 

Rob1  Cocks 

City  Hall 

Montg* 

7 d° 

Peter  Byvanck 

Pecks  Slip  Market 

Out 

d° 

John  De  Peyster 

Bulls  Head 

[473]  A Report  on  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Ivors  and  James 
Blanchard  read  at  the  last  meeting  was  delivered  in  & read  which 
the  Committee  were  requested  by  the  Board  to  take  back  until  it 
could  he  ascertained  whether  the  granting  of  the  Prayer  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Streets  leading  from  the  City  Eastward ; 
for  which  purpose  the  Committee  were  further  requested  to  direct 
the  City  Surveyors  to  make  the  necessary  enquiry  & report  the 
Result  to  the  Board. 
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The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board,  viz1 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Jacob 
Crocken  Peter  Deriemer  & others  to  fill  up  a part  of  White  Hall 
Slip  do  report.  That  they  have  taken  a view  of  the  Premisses 
& find  it  necessary  for  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  as  well  as 
the  convenience  thereof  that  a Bulkhead  be  built  across  the  said 
Slip  eighty  feet  farther  into  the  River  than  where  the  old  one 
stood.  The  Committee  farther  report  that  they  have  consulted 
the  Plouseholders  in  the  Whitehall  Street  on  the  propriety  of 
raising  the  said  Street  to  a sufficient  Height  to  carry  the  Water 
over  the  said  intended  Bulkhead  and  find  them  very  agreable 
that  such  a Regulation  should  take  Place;  which  is  nevertheless 
submitted  by 

Jeremh  Wool 
John  Van  Dyk 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 

[474]  Ordered  that  the  Aid11  & Assist1  of  the  Wd  cause  the 
Matters  mentioned  in  the  said  Report  to  be  executed  in  the  most 
oconomical  manner. 

The  following  Report  was  read'and  agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  John 
Gilbert  Report  that  they  have  examined  & considered  the  Appli- 
cation of  Mr  Gilbert  for  an  increase  of  Salary  as  store  Keeper  of 
the  Powder  Magazine  and  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Rates  which 
by  the  present  Regulation  of  the  Board  Mr  Gilbert  is  allowed  to 
receive  as  Store  Keeper  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  Compensation 
for  his  Services  and  therefore  the  Committee  recommend  that 
instead  of  the  Fees  now  established  he  be  authorized  to  receive 
nine  Pence  pr  Cask  for  all  Powder  hereafter  deposited  in  the  City 
Magazines.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Jeremh  Wool 

New  York  Sep1  12th  Henry  Will 

1786  Wm  Malcom 

The  following  Report  was  also  recd  & agreed  to  by  the  Board 
viz1. 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  John 
McComb  & Daniel  Neven  [475]  Report  that  they  have  maturely 
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considered  the  subject  matter  of  the  said  Petition  and  are  of 
Opinion  that  the  object  of  the  Petitioners  if  carried  into  effect 
would  essentially  promote  the  Improvement  of  the  City  & the 
Convenience  of  the  Citizens : But  as  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lots 
in  front  of  that  part  of  the  River  which  the  Petitioners  pray  for 
may  claim  the  customary  preemption  to  the  Grant,  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  to  the  Board  that  a Copy  of  the  Petition  be 
served  on  John  Watts  Junr  who  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the 
Agent  for  the  said  Proprietors  and  acts  as  such  and  that  he  be 
informed  that  unless  the  said  Proprietors  or  their  Agent  shall 
within  the  space  of  six  Weeks  after  the  Date  of  such  Notification 
take  up  a Grant  of  the  Soil  prayed  for  by  Mr  McComb  & Mr 
Neven  and  engage  to  make  Improvements  equally  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  those  which  are  expressed  in  their  proposals  that  in  such 
Case  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  Six  weeks  a Grant  will  be 
made  to  the  Petitioners  agreable  to  the  Prayer  of  their  Petition 
And  your  Committee  further  recommend  that  in  case  no  such 
Application  be  made  & stipulations  for  immediate  [476]  Im- 
provements be  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors  by 
themselves  or  agents  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  Six  Weeks 
that  then  & in  such  Case  a Grant  be  accordingly  made  to  the 
Petitioners.  All  which  is  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Wm  W Gilbert 

Abm  Van  Gelder 

Septr  12th  1786  W.  Malcom 

A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Murray  Street  complaining 
of  the  late  Regulation  of  the  said  Street ; was  read  & referred  to 
the  same  Committee  who  reported  a Regulation  for  that  & Green- 
wich & Barclay  Streets. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Bayard  & Messrs  Janeway  & Malcom  be  a 
Committee  to  examine  & report  on  the  Treasurers  late  Settlement 
with  the  Collectors  & the  Measures  necessary  to  be  taken  with  the 
Delinquents. 

On  reading  a Petition  of  Isaac,  Delemater  Ordered  that  he  be 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  fire  Wood  & building  Stone  at  Roose- 
velts Slip  North  River  in  the  instead  of  Dalzel  who  hath  left  this 
City. 
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Ordered  that  the  Aid11  & Assistant  of  the  Out  Ward  direct  the 
Bridge  at  Mr  Lispenards  to  be  built  (if  necessary)  of  Stone. 

[477]  On  reading  a Petition  of  Isaac  Meade  Ordered  that  the 
Clerk  prepare  a Bond  from  this  Corporation  to  Mr  Meade  for  the 
sum  reported  by  the  Appraisors  as  due  to  him  for  the  injury  done 
his  lot  by  the  late  Regulation  of  Greenwich  Street  & that  it  bear 
the  usual  Interest  from  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Report. 

The  Clerk  produced  to  the  Board  a Lease  from  the  Corporation 
to  Joseph  Griswold  Junr  for  42  Years  from  May  1st  1784  to 
Lots  N°  1 in  Chatham  Street,  N°  29  in  Barrack  & Augustus 
Street  & the  front  half  of  Lots  N°  9 & 10  in  Chatham  Street  at  the 
annual  Rent  of  £18  for  the  first  21  Years  & of  £24  for  the 
Residue  of  the  said  Term,  which  was  read  and  approved  by  the 
Board. 

Ordered  that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  be  affixed  thereto  & 
that  the  same  he  delivd  to  Mr  Griswold  on  his  executing  the 
counterph 

On  a complaint  that  the  Ferry  Stairs  to  Hobock  was  inter- 
rupted by  other  Ferry  Boats 

Resolved  that  no  Boats  belonging  to  any  Ferry  to  the  North- 
ward of  Hobock  on  Hudsons  River  shall  land  at  the  Ferry  Stairs 
at  the  Corporation  Wharf  nor  at  any  other  part  of  the  sd  Wharf 
But  that  the  same  be  reserved  in  exclusion  of  all  other  ferry  Boats 
those  from  Paulus  Hook  excepted  for  the  sole  Use  of  the  Boats 
belonging  to  Sylvanus  Lawrence  Lessee  under  this  Corporation 
of  the  Ferry  from  the  sd  Wharf  to  Hoboock  aforesaid. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  Wright  Carpenter  Scavenger  of  the  North 
N°  204  Ward  the  Sum  of  £10  for  6 months  Service  in  that 
issued  Office. 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  aid  City  on  Wednes- 
day, Septr  20  1786 

Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[478]  City  of  1 
Hew  Yorkj 


Benjamin  Blagge 
Abm  P Lott  i , 

John  Broome  | S(^ 

Nichs  Bayard  J 


Aldn 


Abm  Van  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Geo.  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Henry  Will 


> Assist® 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  against  the 
going  at  large  of  Hogs  reported  a Law  for  the  purpose  which  was 
read  and  thereupon  Aldn  Blagge  moved  that  the  consideration 
thereof  be  postponed  until  a future  meeting.  Debates  arose  & the 
Question  being  put  on  the  said  Motion  it  passed  in  the  Negative 
in  manner  follow^ 

for  the  Affirmtlve  for  the  Negative 


Aid11  Blagge 


Aid11  Broome 
Aid11  Bayard 
Mr  Ten  Eyck 
Mr  Roosevelt 
Mr  Will 

r Recorder  voted  in  the 


Aldn  Lott 
Aid11  Gilbert 
Mr  Van  Gelder 
Mr  Janeway 

The  Board  being  equally  divided  M 
Negative. 

The  Law  was  then  read  & considered  by  Paragraphs  And  on 
Mr  Recorders  asking  whether  the  Law  should  pass ; Debates  arose 
& the  [479]  Question  being  put  it  passed  in  the  affirmative  in 
the  manner  following  viz1. 


for  the  Affirmtlve 


for  the  Negative 


Aid11  Broome 
Aid11  Bayard 
Ten  Eyck 
Mr  Will 
Mr  Roosevelt 


Aldn  Blagge 
Aldn  Lott 
Aldn  Gilbert 
Mr  Van  Gelder 
Mr  Janeway 
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The  Board  being  again  equally  divided  Mr  Recorder  voted  in 
the  Affirmative.  Thereupon  the  Law  passed  accordingly  which 
with  the  Title  thereof  is  as  follows. 

“A  Law  to  prohibit  the  going  at  large  of  Hogs  within  this  City. 

Whereas  the  going  at  large  of  Hogs  Shoats  & Pigs  in  the  Streets 
and  Highways  of  this  City  is  attended  with  many  Inconveniences 
to  the  Citizens  at  large  & with  great  Injury  to  Individuals. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the 
City  of  Hew  York  in  Common  Council  convened  and  it  is  hereby 
ordained  by  the  Authority  of  the  same  That  from  & after  the 
first  Hay  of  January  next  no  Person  or  Persons  shall  permit  his 
her  or  their  Hogs  Shoats  or  Pigs  to  go  at  large  in  any  of  the 
Streets  or  Highways  of  this  City  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
such  Hogs  Shoats  or  Pigs  to  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  the  said  City. 
And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that  it  shall 
be  the  Duty  of  the  Constables  [4-80]  & Marshalls  of  the  said  City 
and  any  other  Person  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  up  & secure  all 
such  Hogs  Shoats  or  Pigs  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  find  going 
at  large  contrary  to  this  Law  & to  deliver  them  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  Alms  House  of  the  said  City  who  is  hereby  authorized  & 
required  to  receive  them  for  the  use  of  the  poor  as  aforesaid  & to 
pay  such  Constable  Marshall  or  other  Person  for  their  trouble  the 
Sum  of  four  Shillings  for  each  Hog  & the  Sum  of  two  Shillings 
for  each  Shoat  or  Pig. 

A Petition  of  Jacobus  Bogert  & Cornelius  Hyler  relative  to  the 
Weehawk  & Bulls  Perry  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & 
Lott  & Mr  Van  Gelder. 

A Petition  of  Elizth  Mesier  relative  to  the  repairing  of  the 
Ferry  Stairs  from  Powlus  Hook  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn 
Gilbert  Mr  Van  Gelder  & Mr  Janeway. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Mr  Janeway  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  regulating  Catharine  Street. 

The  Clerk  accord^  to  order  presented  a Bond  from  this  Corpora- 
tion to  Isaac  Mead  (being  for  Sum  appraised  for  the  Injury  sus- 
tained by  his  Lot  on  the  late  regulation  of  Greenwich  Street") 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  £360  with  Interest  at  5 PC1  from 
the  1st  May  1785 ; which  was  read  & approved  by  the  Board. 
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[481]  Ordered  that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  he  affixed 
thereto  & that  the  same  be  signed  by  Mr  Mayor  & countersigned 
by  the  Clerk. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to  | 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  audited  by  the  Committee  & allowed  by  the 
Board  viz1. 

H°  205  Andrew  Van  Horn  for  mak8  Iron  Grates  for  the 
issued  sinks  in  the  Street  at  the  Coffee  House  £8  : 19  : 4. 

H°  206  Abm  Van  Gelder  for  lighting  & cleaning  public 
issued  Lamps  for  the  Months  of  July  & Aug1  60  : 1 : 4. 

H°  207  Jona  Pearsee  for  subsist8’  criminal  Prisoners  in  Goal 
issued  viz1. 


for 

the  Month 

of  April 

1785 

£56 

: 14 

: 6 

d° 

d° 

May 

d° 

64 

: 13 

: 6 

d° 

d° 

June 

d° 

26 

: 17 

: 6 

d° 

d° 

July 

d° 

20 

: 17 

: 8 

d° 

d° 

Aug1 

d° 

19 

: 17 

: 3 

d° 

d° 

Septr 

d° 

25 

: 15 

: 11 

d° 

d° 

Octr 

d° 

20 

: 11 

: • — 

d° 

d° 

Hovr 

d° 

21 

: 11 

: 8 

d° 

d° 

Hecr 

d'° 

25 

: 18 

: 3 

d° 

d° 

Jany 

1786 

28 

: 17 

: 3 

d° 

d° 

feby 

d° 

15 

: 1 

: 9 

d° 

d° 

March 

d° 

14 

: 8 

: 11 

d° 

d° 

April 

d° 

22 

: 8 

: 1 

d° 

d° 

May 

d° 

13 

: 19 

: 10 

d° 

d° 

June 

d° 

21 

14 

: 1 

d° 

d° 

July 

d° 

16 

: 16 

£416 

: 3 

: 2 

for  cleaning  the  Goal 

17 

: 3 

: 5 

Total 

£433 

: 6 

: 7 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Friday 
the  29th  Septr  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Benj.  Blagge 
John  Broome 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 
Abm  P Lott 

Henry  Will 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Geo.  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 

This  being  the  Day  appointed  by  the  Charter  of  this  City  for 
the  Election  of  the  several  Charter  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Year, 
the  returning  Officers  of  the  respective  Wards  delivered  in  their 
Returns  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  following  Persons  were 
elected  viz1. 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assist/3 


[482]  City  of  } 
New  Yorkj 


Jeremiah  Wool 
John  Van  Dyck... 
John  Bancker  | 
South  Ward  William  Deane  ^ 

disq  Elijah  Price 

disq  Elijah  Price  } 
dlsq  William  Grinding  £ 


Alderman 

Assistant 

Assessors 


Collector 

Constables 
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[483] 

William  Neilson  

Thomas  Ten  Eyck 

Assistant 

John  Oothhout  \ 

Hock  Ward 

Coenrad  W Ham  ^ 

William  Gilbert 

disq 

Edward  McHugo  j 

disq 

John  Van  JNorth  ( 

Thomas  Hazard 

John  Young 

ab 

Alexander  Kobertson  | 

East  Ward 

Joseph  Hallet  ^ 

James  Van  Brackle 

James  Van  Brackle  | 

disq 

Lewis  Harrington  j 

William  W Gilbert 

Abraham  Van  Gelder 

ex 

Nicholas  Bogert  j 

West  Ward 

George  Schmelser  ^ 

Thomas  Lefoy  

disq 

Thomas  Kennedy  | 
John  Rains  ^ 

Abraham  P.  Lott . 
George  J aneway  . 
ab  Jacobus  Lefferts  j 
North  Ward  John  H Kipp  ^ 
Aaron  Gilbert  . . . 
Peter  Hulick  ) 
Henry  Burtsell  ^ 


Alderman 

Assistant 

Assessors 

Collector 

. Constables 
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[484] 


Montgomerie 

Ward 

disq 


Benjamin  Blagge  ..  . 
Tobias  Van  Zandt. . . 
William  Goforth  } 
Robert  Boyd  ( 
William  Hardenbrook 
John  Fleming  | 
David  Fick  j 


Alderman 

Assistant 

Assessors 


Collector 


Constables 


Nicholas  Bayard 

Alderman 

ab  Cornelius  C Roosevelt 

Assistant 

Matthew  Buys 
George  Dominick 

( Bowery  | 
j Division  \ 

Assessors 

Daniel  Tier 

D° 

Collector 

dlsq  Lewis  Andrew  Gautier  ( 
Out  Ward  John  Deitz  ( 

Constables 

Lawrenflj  Benson 
William  Dyckman 

\ Harlem  ( 
^ Division  \ 

Assessors 

Andrew  McGown 

D° 

Collector 

fined  £10  ab  John  p Waldron  ( 
Hessel  Pimm  ( 

D° 

Constables 

Mr  Recorder  moved  “ that  the  Treasurer  (in  stead  of  a Com- 
mission) be  allowed  in  future  a Salary  for  his  Services.”  Debates 
arose  & the  question  being  put  on  the  said  Motion  it  passed  in 
the  Negative  as  follows  viz*. 

for  the  Negative  for  the  Affirmative 


Aid11  Blagge 
Aid11  Broome 
Aldn  Gilbert 
Aldn  Wool 


Mr  Will 
Mr  Van  Dyck 
Mr  Van  Gelder 
Mr  Ten  Eyck 


Mr  Recorder 
Aldn  Lott  n 
Aldn  Bayard 
Mr  Roosevelt 
Mr  Janewav 


[485]  Mr  Recorder  then  moved  that  the  Treasurer  be  allowed 
in  future  for  his  Services  at  the  Rate  of  five  per  cent  for  receiving 
& paying  the  Monies  arising  from  the  ordinary  Revenues  of  this 
Corporation  and  at  the  Rate  of  One  per  cent  for  receiving  & 
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paying  the  other  public  Monies  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
come  into  the  Treasury;  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  Year  and 

Thereupon  Resolved  that  Daniel  Phoenix  Esquire  be  & he  is 
hereby  appointed  Treasurer  or  Chamberlain  of  this  Corporation  j 
for  the  ensuing  Year. 

Mr  Mayor  was  pleased  to  appoint  Mr  Thomas  White  High 
Constable. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Yeilson  & Messrs  Ten  Eyck 
Malcom  & Van  Dyck  be  a Committee  to  examine  & audit  the 
Treasurer’s  Books  & Accounts  on  Tuesday  next. 

A Petition  of  Charles  Anderson  & others  praying  for  the 
Reasons  therein  mentioned  that  part  of  Chatham  Street  between 
Queens  & St  James  Street  be  paved  at  the  public  Expence;  was 
read. 

Resolved  that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition  cannot  be  com- 
plied with. 

[486]  A Petition  of  Wm  Smith  on  the  Subject  of  his  Acc1  was 
read  Thereupon  ordered  that  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  23d 
Ultimo  be  dissolved  & that  Aid11  Gilbert  & Wool  and  Mr  Janeway 
be  a Committee  to  examine  Mr  Smiths  Acc1  & report  the  same  to 
this  Board. 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
S'S.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Saturday 
the  14th  Day  of  October  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esq1’  Mayor 

Richard  Yarick  Esqr  Recorder 

Benj.  Blagge 
Wm  Neilson 
Jeremh  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 

Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Jn°  Van  Dyk 
Jn°  Young 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Geo.  Janeway 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  by  & with  the  advice  & Consent 
of  the  Council  of  Appointment  having  been  pleased  to  reappoint 
The  honble  James  Duane  Esqr  to  the  Office  of  Mayor  &c  &c  of 
this  City  for  the  ensuing  Year:  Mr  Mayor  attended  by  the 
Recorder  Aldermen,  Clerk  & Constables  went  from  the  City  Hall 
to  the  Residence  of  His  Excelcy  the  Governor  & in  his  presence 
took  the  Oaths  by  the  Charter  of  this  City  prescribed  & directed 
And  being  returned  to  the  Hall  after  the  ringing  of  three  Bells 
& proclamation  made  for  silence  the  Mayors  Commission  was 
published. 

[488]  Mr  Mayor  & the  Aldermen  then  returned  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  Chamber  &,  after  taking  and  subscribing  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  and  of  Office  as  by  Law  is  directed  and  prescribed 
before  Robert  Benson  Esqr  Clerk  of  this  City  & in  the  Commis- 
sion of  Dedimus  Potestatem  named,  administered  to  the  several 
Officers  following  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  & of  Office  in  & by  the 
Charter  of  this  City  & the  Laws  of  this  State  is  directed  & 
prescribed. 


y Esqrs  Aldn 


>- Assist® 


[487 ] City  of  | 
New  York  j 
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Benjamin  Blagge 
Abraham  P Lott 
Nicholas  Bayard 
William  W Gilbert 
William  Neilson 
Jeremiah  Wool 
Thomas  Hazard 


>Esqrs  Aldermen 


j 


Thomas  Ten  Eyck 
Abraham  Van  Gelder 
George  Janeway 
John  Van  Dyck 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 


^Assistants 


Daniel  Phoenix,  Treasurer  or  Chamberlain,  who  produced  the 
Bond  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office  which  was  approved 
& filed. 


John  Bancker 
William  Deane 
John  Oothout 
Coenrad  W Ham 
Joseph  Hallet 
George  Schmelzer 

[489]  Wm  Gilbert 
James  Van  Bracket 
Wm  Hardenbrook 
Andrew  McGown 


John  W Kip  x 
Wm  Goforth 
Rob1  Boyd 

Mathew  Buys  Assessors 

Geo.  Dominick 
Lawrence  Benson 

y 

] 

v Collectors 

J 


Wm  Dyckman 

Thos  Lefoy 
Aaron  Gilbert 
Dan1  Tier 


Thomas  White,  High  Constable 


James  Van  Bracket 
Peter  ILulick 
John  Fleming 
Hessel  Pirn 


Jn°  Rains 
Henry  Burtsell 
John  Deitz 


>-  Constables 


j 


Nicholas  Bogert  being  returned  an  Assessor  for  the  West  Ward 
& offering  to  the  Board  satisfactory  Evidence  of  his  inability,  by 
reason  of  bodily  Infirmity,  to  execute  the  Office  of  an  Assessor 
was  excused  from  servs  & discharged  Elijah  Price  Collector  for 
the  South  Ward  & Elijah  Price  & Wm  Grinding  Constables  for 
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the  said  Ward  — Edward  McHugo  & Jn°  Van  North  Constables 
for  the  Dock  Ward  — Lewis  Harrington  Constable  for  the  East 
Ward  — Thos  Kennedy  Constable  for  the  West  Ward  — David 
Fick  Constable  for  Montgomerie  Ward  & Lewis  A Gautier  Con- 
stable for  the  Bowery  Division  of  the  Out  Ward,  being  neither 
Freemen  of  this  City  nor  freeholders  in  their  respective  Wards, 
were  declared  ineligable  to  the  said  Offices. 

John  Waldron  elected  & returned  a Constable  for  the  Harlem 
Division  having  been  summoned,  as  appears  by  the  Evidence  on 
Oath  of  the  City  Marshal,  to  attend  this  Day  & take  the  Oaths 
[490]  prescribed  by  Law,  not  only  neglecting  to  attend;  but 
returning  to  the  said  Marshal  in  answer  to  the  said  Summons  an 
indecent  & disrespectful  Message  that  he  would  neither  attend 
this  Board  nor  accept  or  execute  the  said  Office  of  Constable,  It 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  he  pay  a fine  of  Ten  Pounds.  And 
that  an  Election  be  held  in  the  said  Ward  on  Tuesday  the  24th 
Octr  inst,  of  a Constable  for  the  Harlem  Division.  And  also  that 
Elections  be  held  on  the  same  Day  in  the  several  other  Wards  of 
Officers  to  fill  the  several  Vacancies  which  have  taken  place  as 
aforesaid. 

The  following  Persons  were  admitted  & sworn  as  Freemen  of 
this  City  & ordered  to  be  registered  viz1. 


Elijah  Price,  Taylor 
Wm  Grinding,  Brewer 
Edward  McHugo,  Shoemaker 
Lewis  Harrington,  d° 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Weaver 


George  Albert,  Laborer 
John  Wessels,  Boatman 
James  King,  Laborer 
John  Crytser,  Tanner 
Sam1  Chandler,  Laborer 


Lewis  Andrew  Gautier,  farmer 

James  Whitlock,  Taylor 

John  Fleming,  Shoemaker 

Ephraim  Ross,  Weaver 

Benj.  McDowl,  Shoemaker 

William  Willis,  Hatter 

James  Graison,  farmer 

James  K Delaplaine,  Watchmaker 

Bernard  C Schuyler,  Blacksmith 

James  Irvin,  Farmer 

Isaac  Doughty,  Laborer 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on- Wednes- 
day, Octr  18th  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esq1’  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 
Vichs  Bayard 
Thomas  Hazard 
Wm  Yeilson 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
John  Young 
Abm  Van  Gelder 

Henry  Lines,  & James  Purdy  laborers,  were  admitted  & sworn 
freemen  of  this  City  & ordered  to  be  registered. 

Ordered  that  Aid11  Hazard  & Messrs  Van  Zandt  & Young  he 
appointed  to  the  several  Committees  to  which  their  respective 
Predecessors  in  Office  were  appointed. 

Ordered  that  Alcln  Gilbert  & Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt  be  the 
standing  Committee  to  audit  all  Accts  (against  this  Corporation) 
which  may  be  produced  for  payment. 

Mr  Mayor  informed  the  Board  that  himself  and  several  of  the 
Members  of  this  Board  had  been  served  with  Copies  of  an  original 
Writt  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ag*  this  Corporation 
to  answer  a certain  Debt  due  on  Bond  from  this  Corporation  to 
Mr  Benjamin  Winthrop. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  Measures  to  defend  this  Corporation  ag1  the  said  suit. 

[492]  A written  Message  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms 
House  and  Bridewell  was  read  informing  that  Mr  Samuel  Franck- 
lin  one  of  the  said  Commissioners,  for  satisfactory  Reasons  to 
them  assigned,  had  declined  serving  any  longer,  Wherefore  the 
said  Commissioners  had  nominated  Mr  Elias  Vixen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  & request  that  he  may  appointed  in  his  stead. 


-Esqrs  Aldn 


r 


Assists 


[491]  City  of  1 
Hew  York  j 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Elias  Nixsen  be  appointed  a Commissioner  of 
the  Alms  House  & Bridewell  in  the  stead  of  Mr  Samuel  Francklin 
accordingly. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist,  of  the  North  Ward  direct  such 
Repairs  to  the  Well  & Pump  at  the  New  Dutch  Church  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  publish  an  Advertizement  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  contract  for  keeping  in  Repair  the  public  Wells  & 
Pumps  in  this  City  & that  proposals  will  be  received  until  the 
i fifteenth  of  Novr  next. 

On  reading  a Petition  of  Jn°  Bonsall.  Ordered  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  sink  a Block  in  front  of  the  Wharf  opposite  the  Lots 
purchased  by  him  from  Mr  James  Barclay  & that  on  his  corn- 
pleating  the  same  Block  & making  the  Street  on  the  Wharf  in 
front  of  his  said  Lot  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  Street  in  the 
front  of  the  Lots  on  the  Corporation  Wharf  north  thereof  he  be 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Ground  in  the  Street  in  front  of  and 
adjoining  to  his  said  Lot  upon  the  same  Line  with  the  Lots  on  the 
Corporation  Wharf  aforesaid. 

[493^]  Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  be  added  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Subject  of  the  LIucksters. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  & report  on  the  Treas- 
urers Books  & Accounts  delivered  in  the  follow^  Report  which 
was  approved  by  the  Board  vizh 

“ The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Books  of  the  Treas- 
! urer  report  that  they  have  attended  that  Business ; That  they  find 
the  several  Ballances  agreeable  to  the  within  stated  Account,  That 
j there  is  a Ballance  in  favour  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  settlement  of 
the  City  Cash  Account  of  £4269  : 1 : 4,  The  Tax  for  the  present 
Year  being  now  Collecting  and  not  yet  settled  is  not  carried  to 
that  Account ; There  has  been  paid  into  the  Hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer the  sum  of  £4914  : 9 : 8 as  part  of  the  Last  Tax  which  will 
■ leave  a Ballance  of  £645  : 8 : 4 in  his  hands,  out  of  which 
ballance  he  has  advanced  to  the  order  of  the  Gentlemen  appointed 
on  Committee  to  Superintend  the  several  Works  now  carrying  on 
the  Sum  of  £412  : 13  : 11  for  which  no  warrants  have  been 
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issued,  The  Accounts  of  the  different  workmen  not  having  been 
brought  in,  nor  the  works  compleated. 

W,m  W.  Gilbert 

Hew  York  October  10  1786  Jn°  Van  Dyk 

Thos  Ten  Eyck 

The  Accounts  referred  to  in  the  said  Report  together  with  a 
general  Acct  of  the  State  of  the  Treasury  & of  the  outstanding 
Debts  were  also  produced  which  were  read  & filed. 

The  Clerk  according  to  the  Orders  of  the  15th  of  June  last 
produced  to  the  Board  the  engrossed  [494]  Grants  from  this  Cor- 
poration to  Robert  Watts  Esqr  of  the  Water  Lot  on  the  East  side 
of  the  Fly  Market  Slip  & to  Cary  Ludlow  Esqr  of  the  Water  Lot 
at  Burnets  Key ; which  were  respectively  read  & approved  of  by 
the  Board. 

Ordered  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  he  affixed  to  the  said 
Grants  that  Mr  Mayor  subscribe  them  on  behalf  of  this  Board  & 
that  on  the  Parties  executing  the  counterparts  the  Grants  be  de- 
livered to  them. 

Agreed  that  each  Member  of  this  Board  do  give  his  punctual 
attendance  at  every  Meeting  or  be  subject  to  a fine  of  four  Shillgs 
for  coming  a quarter  of  an  Hour  late  & eight  Shillings  for  total 
absence  unless  a satisfactory  excuse  be  assigned. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr:t  on  the  Treasurer  to 
H°  208  a(^vance  Smith  on  Acc*  of  Repairs  to  the  Wells  & 
, Pumps  £150  : — : — & to  pay  the  follow8"  Persons 
the  follow8"  Sums  in  full  of  their  respective  Accts  vizG 
H°  209  George  Johnson  for  Building  a Breastwork  a Cross 
the  Whitehall  Slip  £80  : ■ — : : — 

210  Chimney  Office  for  sweeping  the  Chimneys  in  the  new 
Goal  Bridewell  & City  Llall  3 : 13  : — 

211  Thomas  Gilbert  as  Clerk  at  the  Dock  ward  1 : — : — 

212  John  W Gilbert  D°  in  the  South  Ward  1 : — : — 

213  Curtiss  and  Smith  D°  in  the  Out  ward  1 : — : — 

214  Fleming  and  Roome  D°  in  the  North  ward  1 : — : — 

215  John  Quackenhos  D°  in  the  Out  Ward  1 : — : — 

216  Marinus  Willett  Esqr  for  numbering  the  Inhabitants 
in  the  City  47  : 7 : — 


^Committee 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  AVednesday 
Novr  1st  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Thomas  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 
Wm  Neilson 
Abm  P Lott 
Nichs  Bayard 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Geo.  Janeway 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 

The  following  Persons  were  admitted  as  sworn  freemen  & 
ordered  to  be  registered  viz1 

John  Anderson,  Marriner 

Ralph  Hodge,  Barber 

J ohn  Martin,  White  Smith 

A Petition  of  a number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Out  Ward 
praying  a Grant  of  a Part  of  the  Piece  of  Ground  lying  between 
the  Post  & Bloom ingdale  Roads  near  the  three  Mile  Stone,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a School  House  thereon ; was  read  & 
referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Lott  & Mr  Van  Zandt. 

A Petition  of  several  Butchers  resident  in  the  Bowery  Lane 
praying  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  Slaughter  Cattle  on  their 
own  Land  on  their  pay8-  the  Keeper  of  the  Slaughter  House  his 
Fees ; was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt  & Mr 
Roosevelt. 

A Petition  of  William  Moore  Huybert  Van  Wagenen  & others 
praying  the  Board  to  determine  on  their  Petition  in  opposition  to 
the  grant  to  Wm  Malcom  Esqr  of  the  Strip  of  Ground  on  the  side 
of  his  House  & Lot  at  Beekman’s  Slip ; [496]  was  read  And 
thereupon  it  was  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  furnish  Mr  Malcom  with 
Copies  of  the  said  Petition  & that  he  notify  the  Parties  that  they 
will  be  heard  next  Wednesday  Week. 


/Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assi 


Assistants 


[495]  City  of  \ 
New  York  | 
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A Petition  of  Isaac  Stoutenburgh  Jimr  & others  Proprietors  of 
Land  at  Corlears  Hook  praying  a Grant  of  the  Soil  under  Water 
opposite  to  their  respective  Lots ; was  read  & referred  to  Aid11 
Bayard  & Messrs  Roosevelt  & Young. 

On  motion  of  Aldn  Hazard  Ordered  that  all  Accounts  against 
this  Corporation,  for  any  Work  done  or  Materials  found,  under 
the  Direction  of  a Committee  of  this  Board  he  first  examined  by 
such  Committee  & by  them  reported  & certified  to  the  Auditors. 

It  being  suggested  that  many  of  the  public  Wells  & Pumps  were 
out  of  order  & that  Mr  Smith’s  time  by  his  Contract  for  keeping 
in  repair  was  expired. 

Ordered  that,  until  a Hew  Contract  for  the  ensuing  Year  be 
entered  into,  the  Aldn  & Assistants  direct  the  public  Wells  & 
Pumps  in  their  respective  Wards  to  be  repaired  by  such  Persons 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  purchase  an  Iron 
Stove  for  the  Watch  House. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  a WarP  on  the  Treasurer  to 
advance  Rinier  Skaats  the  Sum  of  £18  to  be  by  him  disposed  of 
in  purchasing  fire  Wood  for  the  Watch  House  & Court  Room. 


[497]  Returns  of  the  Elections  in  the  several  Wards  pursifi 
to  the  Order  of  the  14th  of  October  last  were  received  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  following  Persons  were  elected  viz1. 

Elijah  Price 

William  Grinding  | 

Elijah  Price  \ 

John  Wessels  | 

Edward  McHugo  j 
Barent  Hewkerk, 

Jacob  Poser,  ...... 

Lewis  A.  Gautier. . } 

Abraham  Bussing.  ^ 

Who  severally  appeared  & (except  Jacob  Pozer)  took  & subscribed 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  & of  Office  as  by  Law  is  directed. 

Jacob  Pozer  being  called  informed  the  Board  that,  altho’  he 
was  chearfully  disposed  to  execute  the  Duties  of  the  Office  of  a 


Collector  T 

Constables  J 

Constables.  ....... 

Constable 

Constable 

Montgomy  Ward 

Constables 

Out  Ward 
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Constable,  yet  it  would  so  materially  interfere  with  his  Business 
of  a Baker  which  he  followed  for  the  Support  of  his  family  that 
he  could  not  possibly  serve  in  the  Office  & therefore  declined 

serving. 

Jacobus  Lefferts  (elected  an  Assessor  for  the  North  Ward  at 
the  late  election  on  the  29th  of  Septr  last)  attended  & complained 
to  the  Board  that  however  willing  he  was  to  do  his  Duty  as  a 
faithfull  Citizen  yet  that  as  he  had  served  two  Years  successively 
in  the  said  Office  he  conceived  it  an  hardship  to  take  upon  him  the 
arduous  Business  this  Year  & therefore  declined  serving. 


[498]  The  Board  accordingly  took  in  to  consideration  the 
Cases  of  Mr  Pozer  & Mr  Lefferts.  And  thereupon  Ordered  that 
they  be  fined  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  said  respective  Offices  to 
which  they  were  elected  each  in  the  Bum  of  five  Shillings. 

Ordered  that  Elections  be  held  in  the  North  & Montgomerie 
Wards  on  Friday  the  10th  Instant  of  an  Assessor  in  the  stead  of 
Mr  Lefferts  & of  a Constable  in  the  stead  of  Mr  Pozer. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  Viz1. 


Abraham  Van  Gelder  for  Lighting  the  City) 
lamps  from  the  26  Septr  to  ye  26  Octr  1786  . j 


£29  : 17  : 4 


D°  D°  from  26  Aug1  to  26  Sept 

r 1786 

80 

: 1 : 

: 4 

Peter  Van  Deursen,  as  Clerk  of 

the  Election 

W 

1 

the  South  Ward . . . 

•d 

JL 

William  Smith  for  repairing  the 

Public  pumps  | 

280 

: 2 : 

: 10 

of  the  City 

•d 

Egbert  Steenbrak  for  one  Quarter  of  a Year 

as  | 

3 

: 15  : 

Scavenger  of  the  South  ward  , 

•d 

Lodowick  Miller  for  repairing  a 

Well  in  Crown  j 1 

3 

: 10  : 

1 

Street  

•d 

Elijah  Wedge  for  one  Quarter 

of  a Year 

as  | 

□ 

6 

: 5 : 

Public  Cryer  of  the  City.  . . . 

••  i 

Andrew  Thompson  for  paveing 

the  Streets 

id 

436 

: 10 

: 4 

Different  parts  of  the  City.  . . 

••  S 
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Robert  Boyd  for  Making  an  Iron  Door  for  the  | 

Goal ] 

Josiah  Curtis  for  Serving  as  Clerk  at  Election  in  | 

the  Out  ward \ 

Matthew  Raynor  for  Mending  the  Public  Lamps  j 
of  the  City \ 

At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  Alms  House  of  the  said  City  on  Mon- 
day Hovr  6th  1786 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Hich's  Bayard 
Abm  P Lott 
Jeremh  Wool 
Thomas  Hazard 

Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Thomas  Ten  Eyck 
George  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  Mr  Ten  Eyck  & Mr  Janeway  be  a 
Committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Acc1^  of  the  Commissrs 
of  the  Alms  House  & Bridewell  for  the  last  Quarter. 

The  Board  then  accompanied  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  j 
House  & Bridewell  proceeded  to  examine  the  State  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  Board  being  returned  the  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  the  Accte  of  the  Commissioners  of  both 
Houses  with  the  Vouchers  attending  & that  they  appeared  just  & 
right. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Skaats  be  appointed  to  collect  the  Fines  from 
the  delinquent  Members. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  Hs  & Bridewell 
for  the  ensuing  Quarter  amounting  to  £1000  for  the  Alms  House 


^Esqrs  Aldn 


>-Assists 


[499]  City  of  { 
Hew  Yorkj 


28  : 9 : 3 
5 : 12  : 9 
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& £200  for  the  Bridewell  was  read  & approved.  Ordered  that  Mr 
[500]  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  Com- 
missioners the  said  two  Sums  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  sick  Inhabitants  of  the  Alms  having  complained  of 
a want  of  attention  towards  them  by  the  Doctor.  Ordered  that 
Aldn  Wool  Hazard  & Bayard  be  a Committee  to  enquire  into  & 
report  on  the  Subject. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  Doctor  Vacher  the  Sum  of  £5  : 8/  for  Medecine  & Attendance 
to  Mary  Allen  a Servant  of  James  Brewster  & the  further  Sum  of 
£3:4/  for  the  like  to  Cornelius  Roome  a Pauper  & that  the  Treas- 
urer demand  of  Mr  Brewster  a repayment  of  the  said  Sum  as  also 
the  Sum  of  £3  : 11/  for  her  subsistence  in  the  Alms  House  71 
Days.  Ordered  further  that  he  demand  of  Lewis  D Flynn  pay- 
ment for  his  subsistence  & Doctors  Bill  while  he  labored  under  the 
venerial  Disease  in  the  Alms  House. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Lewis  A Gautier  Constable  the  sum  of 
£1  : 13  : 6 for  conveying  Paupers  out  of  the  City  & the  further 
Sum  of  £1  : 6 for  going  to  Westchester  County  for  Witnesses  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  & Terminer,  issued 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  follow^  Constables  & Marshalls  the 
follow^  Sums  for  conveying  Vagrants  to  Bridewell  from  the  1st 
of  Aug*  to  the  1st  November. 


Wm  Sloo  

0:  3 

— Thos  Kennedy 

0:15 

— 

Henry  Birdsall 

2:14 

— James  Whitlock  .... 

0:  9 

— 

Lewis  Harrington  . . . 

1:  1 

— James  Campbell  .... 

0:  3 

— 

John  Faulkner 

0:12 

— Thos  White  H.  Cons  . 

0:  9 

— 

J ohn  Stagg  

0:  9 

— Elijah  Price 

0:  6 

— 

Peter  Hulick 

1:  7 

— Wm  Birdsall 

0:15 

— 

J ohn  Dietz  

1:10 

— Jas  Van  Brackel.  . . . 

0:12 

— 

John  Reins 

0:  9 

— Wm  Willis 

0:12 

— 

Benj.  McDowl 

2:11 

— Bernd  Schuyler 

0:  3 

— 

James  Irvin  

0:12 

— LIugh  Montgomery  . . 

0:  3 

— 

Wm  Grinding 

1:  4 

— David  Fick 

0:15 

— 

Lewis  A Gautier.  . . . 

0:18 

— Jas  Delaplaine 

0:  3 

— 

Ordered  that  the  allowance  in  future  for  conveying  Vagrants 
to  Bridewell  be  2 /6  pr  Head. 
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[501]  City  of 

Hew  Yorkj 


At  a Common  Council  held  on  Wed- 
nesday the  15th  Hovr  1Y86  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  sd  City 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  P Lott 
Thomas  Hazard 
Hichs  Bayard 
Jeremh  Wool 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
George  Janeway 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
John  Van  Dyk 


^Esqrs  Aldn 


J 


George  Titler,  Cabinet  maker,  John  Webster  Laborer,  admitted 
& sworn  freemen  of  this  City  & ordered  to  be  registered. 

A Letter  from  Dr  Thos  Atwood  to  Mr  Mayor  on  the  Subject  of 
a Lot  of  Ground  at  Inchlambergh  was  read  & the  consideration 
postponed. 

A Petition  of  several  Bakers  praying  that  they  may  be  per- 
mitted by  their  Servants  & apprentices  carry  & expose  to  sale 
about  the  Streets  of  this  City,  Cookeys  Rusk  &c  was  read. 

Ordered  that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition  could  not  he 
granted. 

A Petition  of  John  Watts  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  decd  praying  a Grant  of  the  Water 
Lot  at  the  Horth  River  on  the  Terms  prayed  for  by  Messrs  Hiven 
& McComb ; was  read  & granted. 

Ordered  that  Aid11  Gilbert  & Lott  & Mr  Van  Gelder  be  a Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  & report  the  Quit  Rent  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  thereon. 


5 

h 

i 

G 

Li 


[502]  A Petition  of  Francis  I’Ans  accompanied  by  a Letter 
of  Atty  from  Hichs  Fletcher  empower^  Mr  FAns  to  receive  the 
amount  of  the  Sales  of  the  Improvements  on  Lots  H°  19  & 20 
after  deducting  the  Rent  due  to  the  Corporation  was  read. 


1( 

Po 

Sn 

aft 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 

, pay  Mr  I’Ans  as  Atty  to  Mr  Fletcher  the  Sum  of 
issued  to  A ” 

Mr  V \ns  ^ being  the  Am1  (after  deducting  the  Rent  due 

to  the  Corporation)  of  the  Sales  of  the  Improvemts 
on  the  said  two  Lots  N°  19  & 20. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Skaats  caused  a Lamp  to  be  fixed  on  the 
Stairs,  in  this  City  Hall,  leading  to  the  Bellfry. 

Returns  of  an  Election  in  the  North  Ward  of  an  Assessor  & 
in  Montgomerie  Ward  of  a Constable  purs1  to  the  Orders  of  the 
1st  Inst  by  which  it  appears  that  John  Eaulkner  was  duly  elected 
Constable  for  Montgomerie  Ward  & that  Gerardus  Duyckink  was 
duly  elected  Assessor  for  the  North  Ward,  were  respectively  read 
& approved. 

John  Faulkner  appearing  took  the  Oaths  by  Law  directed  But 
Gerardus  Duyckinck  (as  appears  by  a Letter  to  Mr  Mayor) 
refused  to  appear  & take  the  Oaths,  alledging  that  his  Age  & 
Infirmity  of  Body  would  not  permit  his  executing  the  Office  of 
an  Assessor. 

Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  he  pay  a fine  of  five  pounds  & 
that  an  Election  be  held  in  the  North  Ward  of  an  Assessor  in  his 
stead. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  notify  Mrs  Barclay  & David  Morris 
that  unless  she  immediately  pays  the  Expence  of  filling  & paving 
the  Street  in  front  of  her  Lots  in  Roosevelts  Street  & that  unless 
he  cause  the  Street  in  front  of  his  Lot  in  [503]  Dye  Street  this 
Board  will  purs1  to  Law  direct  the  sd  Lots  to  be  taken  into  posses- 
sion & let  out  for  the  paym1  of  the  Expence  attending  the  fill8"  & 
paving  the  same. 

By  the  late  alteration  of  Greenwich  Street  the  Lot  of  Mrs 
Baldwin  having  been  reduced  to  a small  triangular  Piece  of 
Ground  & she  being  a Poor  Woman  & this  Board  conceiving  that 
she  will  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  Loss  of  Ground,  Ordered 
that  the  Alderman  & Assistant  of  the  West  Ward  direct  the  sd 
Lot  to  be  filled  up  & the  Street  in  front  thereof  paved  at  the  Cor- 
poration Expence,  in  the  first  instance,  & to  be  deducted  from  the 
Sum  which  may  be  hereafter  allowed  her  for  compensation  as 
aforesaid. 
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Agreable  to  the  Order  of  this  Board  & the  Advertizement  in 
the  Hews  Papers,  Proposals  of  William  Smith  & Simon  Kiersted 
were  recd  for  keeping  in  Repair  the  public  Wells  & Pumps  in  this 
City  When  those  of  Mr  Kiersted  were  found  to  be  most  reasonable 
Whereupon  the  Board  agreed  with  Mr  Kiersted  to  keep  in  Repair 
the  sd  Wells  & Pumps  for  the  Term  of  one  Year  for  the  Sum  of 
£120.  Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  be  requested  to  assist  the  Clerk 
in  draws  Articles  of  AgreenA  for  the  purpose  between  this  Cor- 
poration & Mr  Kiersted  and  that  Mr  Mayor  sign  the  same  in 
behalf  of  this  Board. 


[504]  Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treas- 
urer to  pay  the  following  persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of 
their  Respective  Accts  Viz1. 

To  Edward  Blagge  as  Clerk  of  the  Election  in  | ^ 

Montgomory  ward  j 

Elijah  Wedge  & Isaac  Peffer  for  four  Munths  | 

Wages  as  Scavengers j 

Thomas  Gilbert  as  Clerk  of  the  Election  in  the  | ^ 

Dock  ward  j 

Abraham  H(  ?)  Martlings  & Peter  Seaman  for  ^ 

19  Cargoes  of  Stone  Deliver’d  at  the  Cor-  47  : 10  : — 

poration  Wharfs  J 

John  Goodeve  for  a Box  of  Candles 3:  1:  3 

Rynier  Skaats  for  Services  as  City  Marshall  and 

Extra  Services  from  the  15th  Aug1  to  15th  11  : — : — 
Hovr J 
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At  a Common  Council  held  on  Wed- 
SS.  nesday  Decr  13th  1786 

Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[505]  City  of  1 
Hew  Yorkj 


Wm  Heilson 
Hichs  Bayard 
Thos  Hazard 
Jerh  Wool 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Geo.  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Jn°  Young 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 


>Esqrs  Ald“ 


> Assist53 


The  Treasurer  presented  to  the  Board  an  affidavit  of  Rob1 
Livingston  Esqr  taken  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  County 
of  Albany  on  the  subject  of  the  Quit  Rent  which  became  due 
during  the  late  War.  Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  do  accept  of 
the  said  affidavit  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  taken 
before  an  Alderman  in  this  City  the  Resolutions  of  this  Board  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 
“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  James 
Beekman  & others  praying  an  exemption  from  the  Charge  of  the 
Drain  through  Wall  Street  Do  report  that  the  said  Drain  from 
Queen  Street  to  the  middle  of  Water  Street  appears  at  present  to 
be  for  the  sole  [506]  use  & benefit  of  the  Petitioners  & Inhabitants 
of  Wall  Street  & Queen  Street  and  therefore  ought  to  be  supported 
by  those  who  reap  that  benefit. 

W.  Heilson 
Thos  Hazard 
Geo.  Janewav 
Jn°  Young 

The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1 
“ Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Jacobus 
I Arden  & others  praying  for  the  Privilege  of  slaughtering  Cattle 
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at  their  own  Slaughter  Houses,  have  taken  the  same  into  con- 
sideration & find  that  a Contract  was  about  two  Years  ago  entered 
into  between  this  Board  & James  Blanchard  that  agreable  to  the 
said  Contract  all  Cattle  shall  he  slaughtered  in  the  public  slaugh- 
tering House  & the  Keeper  of  the  said  Slaughter  House  receive 
for  every  Head  of  Cattle  so  slaughtered  the  Sum  of  eighteen 
Pence.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  Opinion  that  should  the 
Prayer  of  the  said  Petition  he  granted  it  would  operate  injurious 
to  said  Blanchard  & he  an  infringement  of  said  Contract  : They 
do  therefore  report  that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition  ought  not 
to  be  granted. 

Kovr  21st  1786 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 

[507]  A Petition  of  several  of  the  Inhabitants  complaining 
against  the  practice  of  the  Butchers  in  bleeding  their  Cattle 
previous  to  killing  them  was  read  & referred  to  Aid11  Gilbert 
Mr  Van  Gelder  Mr  Van  Zandt  and  Mr  Young. 

On  reading  a Petition  of  Abm  Fincher  & on  a Suggestion  that 
there  were  many  Poor  families  in  distress  who  unless  some  small 
Belief  be  afforded  them  in  this  inclement  Season  must  be  sent  to 
the  Poor  House  which  is  already  very  much  crowded.  Ordered 
that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  to  the 
Aid11  of  the  respective  Wards  the  follow8"  Sums  to  be  by  them 
disposed  of  in  their  respective  Wards  towards  the  Belief  of 
indigent  Persons  & families  & to  report  to  the  Board  an  Acc1  of 
the  expenditure  viz1.  The  Aldn  of  the  South  Ward  £12 — of  the  ; 
Hock  Wd  £8 — of  the  East  Wd  £8 — of  the  West  Wd  £18 — of  the 
Horth  Wd  £18 — of  Montgomy  Wd  £20  & of  the  Out  Wd  £16. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  Issue  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  to 
pay  the  following  persons  the  ’ following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Acete  Viz1. 

Elias  Burger  for  Sinking  a wharf  at  Pecks 

Slip  according  to  agreement.  . . . £70  — : — j ^ gj  # 

D°  Building  a Dock  at  Beekmans  Slip  82  :12  :■ — - £ 
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Daniel  Phoenix  for  Sundry  Disburments  at  at  | 

Beekmans  & Pecks  Slips J 

John  Roe  for  one  Quarter  Sallery  as  | 

Schavenger  in  the  Dock  ward \ 

[508]  John  Stagg  for  repairs  done  to  the  | 

Old  and  new  Magazine’s ^ 

D° . . . for  Building  an  arch  Bridge  at  Bestever  | 
Killitye $ 


386  : 9 : 10 
3 : 15  : — 

£11  : 8 : iy2 

61  : 6:9 


£72  : 14  : 10 y2 


David  Waldron  for  repairing  the  Roads  and  | 

Kings  Bridge \ 

J ohn  Bancker  for  repairs  at  the  long  Bridge  j 
&c  before  the  War f 


70  : 12  : 6 
53  : 16  : y2 


Cornelius  Bradford  for  Sundries  to  a Com-  j 


mittee  at  the  Coffee  House j 

James  Greerson  for  D°  at  his  House 6:  — : — 

Samuel  Fleming  for  his  Service  as  Clerk  at  \ ^ 

two  Elections  in  the  N : Wd  for  Assessor.  . ^ 

Cortland  Van  Beuren  for  one  Hhd  Oil 12  : 17  : 6 

Murray  Mumford  & Co  for  4 Casks  Oil 25  : 11  : 2 

Benj.  Hussey  for  nine  Casks  Oil 78  : 17  : 3 


It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  of  Snow  many  of  the  Streets  were  become  impassable 
with  Carriages  & that  in  Case  of  a fire  breaking  out  the  Engines 
could  not  be  transported  to  the  Places  where  they  might  be 
wanted  Whereupon  the  Board  passed  the  following  Law  or 
Ordinance  & ordered  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  several  News 
Papers  of  this  City  viz1. 

“A  Law  requiring  the  Inhabitants  to  cause  the  Snow  in  the 
several  Streets  of  this  City  to  be  levelled.” 
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[509]  City  of  Ln 
New  York] 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Wednesday 
27th  Deer  1786 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Hichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
Jn°  Young 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Geo.  Janeway 


kEsqrs  Aldn 


j 

S 

S Assist® 
J 


David  Skaats  Laborer  Ezekiel  De  Camp  D°  admitted  & sworn 
freeman  of  this  City  & ordered  to  be  registered. 

Ordered  that  the  Assize  of  Bread  be  as  follows  until  the 

A . . further  Order  of  this  Board  viz'1.  A wheaten  loaf 

Assize  oi 

Bread  ^ne  ^our  two  Bounds  for  Six  pence. 

A loaf  of  like  Flour  to  weigh  one  pound  two  & an 
half  ounces  for  four  Coppers. 

A Petition  of  James  Blanchard  offering  for  the  Reasons  ■&  on 
the  Terms  therein  mentioned  to  surrender  his  Lease  of  the 
Slaughter  House ; was  read  & the  consideration  thereof  postponed. 

A Petition  of  Walter  Heyer  praying  to  be  appointed  a Packer 
of  Beef  & Pork  & a Culler  of  Staves  &c  was  read.  Ordered  that 
he  be  appointed  accordingly. 


[510]  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Mode  of 
adjusting  the  Accts  between  the  Corporation  & the  Inhabitants  in 
Wall  Street  reported  “ that  the  Inhabitants  fronting  the  Pave- 
ment ought  to  pay  in  the  same  Proportion  as  at  other  public  Slips 
and  the  Residue  become  chargeable  to  the  Corporation;”  which 
being  taken  into  Consideration  The  Board  came  to  the  following 
Resolution  on  the  Subject  viz1. 

Resolved,  that  the  proprietors  of  Houses  and  Lots  of  Ground 
fronting  Wall  Street,  from  the  middle  of  Queen  Street  to  the 
middle  of  Front  Street,  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  filling  in  and 
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paving  of  Wall  Street  opposite  to  their  respective  Houses  and 
Lots,  And  that  the  Corporation  is  not  chargeable  for  any  part 
thereof. 

Resolved,  that  the  Corporation  are  bound  to  pay  for  building 
the  Common  Sewer  from  and  including  the  Grates  on  the  East 
side  of  Water  Street  to  the  East  River. 

Resolved  that  the  Corporation  are  bound  to  pay  for  filling  in 
and  paving  the  lower  end  of  Water  Street,  in  Length  from  the 
middle  of  Front  Street  to  the  wharf  and  in  Breadth  from  the 
Gutter  on  the  East  side  to  the  Gutter  on  the  West  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  Wall  Street  and  no  further,  And  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Houses  and  Lots  opposite  to  the  Residue  of  Wall 
Street  below  Water  Street  are  bound  to  pay  for  covering  and 
paving  over  the  Residue. 

On  Motion  of  Mr  Recorder  the  Board  came  to  the  follow^ 
Resolution  vizh 

[511]  Whereas  considerable  Sums  of  Money,  both  principal  & 
interest  are  now  due  & accruing  by  this  Corporation  to  several 
Citizens  of  this  City  & others  And  whereas  this  Board  are  dis- 
posed to  make  provision  as  well  for  the  early  payment  of  the 
Interest  in  arrear  and  for  the  punctual  Discharge  of  such  Interest 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  become  due,  as  in  some  Measure  to 
reduce  the  Principal  Sums.  Therefore  resolved  that  from  & after 
the  first  Day  of  January  next  all  the  Monies  now  due  and  to  be 
received  for  the  Corporation  on  Bonds  or  for  Rents  in  arrear,  for 
Wharfage  or  Market  Fees  from  any  Person  or  Persons  whomso- 
ever And  also  Monies  to  become  due  & be  received  after  the  first 
Day  of  January  next  for  Rents  Wharfage  or  Market  Fees,  be 
appropriated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  off  the  interest  due  or 
to  become  due  & for  reducing  the  principal  Sums  due  from  this 
Corporation  as  aforesaid  And  the  more  effectually  to  carry  these 
Resolutions  into  execution  that  the  Treasurer  retain  in  his  hands 
all  the  Monies  to  be  received  by  him  in  manner  aforesaid  subject 
to  the  special  Order  only  of  this  Board. 

[512]  Resolved  that  the  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treas- 
urer authorizing  him  on  the  orders  of  Andrew  Thompson  Junr 
to  pay  to  the  several  persons  hereafter  named  the  Sums  set  oppo- 
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site  to  their  respective  Names  and  that  he  take  a note  of  hand 
from  the  said  Andrew  Thompson  Junr  for  the  whole  amount  pay- 
able to  the  Corporation  on  Demand,  that  is  to  say,  In  favour  of 

John  Dunlap  for £1  : 8 : — 

Peter  Westervelt  6:  3:  — 

Harmanus  Blauvelt — : 5:  — 

Hugh  Smith 7 : 16  : — 

Albert  Amerman  19:  3:  — 

William  Cunning  1:  5:  — 

John  Foot  18  : 4 : — 

John  Craig  & Isaac  Willcock 4 : 10  : — 

Michael  Hall  1 :16  : — 

Robert  Smith 6 : — : — 

John  Smith  5:  1:  — 

Joseph  Ransom  10  : 7 : — 

David  Demorest 2 : 6:  — 

David  Demorest  Junr 2:  1:  — 

Christopher  Romine  9:  3:  — 

Wright  Carpenter  8:  3:  — - 

Thomas  Tomkins 2 : 10  : — 

Peter  Cyphers  3:12:  — 

John  Johnson 2 : 15  : — 

J oseph  Hallett 48  : 6 : — 

Eleazer  Little 11:17:  7 

John  Fash  18  : 18  : — 

Andrew  Thompson  Junr 253  : 11  : 10 


£445  : 1 : 5 

[513]  Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasr 
user  to  pay  the  following  persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of 
their  respective  accounts  viz1. 

William  I Elsworth  for  superintending  the  j £79-9-7 
Fire  Engines  and  repairs. \ 

Abijah  Wells  for  six  months  Sailary  as| 
scavenger  for  the  West  Ward ^ 


10  : 0 : 0 
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William  Smith  for  keeping  in  repair  theN 
pumps  of  the  City  of  New  York,  six  months 
from  the  first  of  May  1786  to  the  first  of  j 
November  following J 


Samuel  Ellis  Junr  for  Timber  delivered  to  | 

Mr  Elias  Burger j 

Wright  Carpenter  for  1 Quarter  Sailary  as  | 

Scavenger  of  the  North  Ward \ 

John  Nichols  for  6 Stoves  with  Tests  & j 

handles \ 

Joseph  Kingsland  for  Timber  & Plank  deld  to  j 
Elias  Burger  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  £ 
John  Crom  for  two  Load  of  Stone  delivered  | 

in  the  Corporation  Dock  North  River ^ 

Henry  Shute  for  Repairs  done  on  the  high-  | 
way  and  Bridge  at  Bloomingdale J 


John  Midwinter  for  Bolts  and  Iron  work 
delivered  to  Mr  E Burger  for  the  public 
work  at  Pecks  Slip  Beekmans  Slip  & North 
River 


> 


j 


70  : 


10  : 
5 : 
1 : 


23 


172 

46 


Abraham  Van  Gelder  for  Lighting  the  City 
Lamps  from  the  26  of  October  to  the  26 
November  1786  


29 


0 : 0 
4 : 9 

10  : — 

: 7 : 2 

: 12  : 3 
: 14  : 5y2 

19  : — 
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[514]  City  of 

Hew  Yorkj 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Wednesday 
the  3d  Day  of  January  1787 


Present/  Pichard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Wm  Heilson 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Hichs  Bayard 
Jer.  Wool 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


Thomas  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Van  Dyck 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Geo.  Janeway 


"v 


Assist*3 


The  Board  being  informed  that  in  the  Hight  of  Thursday  last 
the  new  Magazine  had  been  broken  open  & that  a quantity  of 
Gun  Powder  (which  belonged  to  several  Merchants)  was  stolen 
thereout  And  also  that  within  a few  Rights  several  of  the  public 
Pumps  had  been  impaired,  by  some  evil  minded  Persons,  by  put- 
ting stones  in  some  & injuring  the  Iron  Work  &c  of  others. 

Ordered  that  advertizements  be  put  in  the  Hews  Papers  offer- 
ing a Reward  of  fifty  Dollars  to  any  Person  who  shall  apprehend 
& prosecute  to  conviction  the  Person  or  Persons  who  broke  open 
the  Magazine  & stole  the  Powder  And  twentyfive  Dollars  to  any 
Person  who  shall  discover  and  give  Evidence  to  conviction  ag1 
the  Person  or  Persons  who  impaired  the  public  Pumps  as 
aforesaid. 


[515]  Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treas- 
urer to  pay  the  follow5  Sums  in  full  of  their  respective  Accts  viz1. 


Egb1  Steenbruck  for  his  last  qr  Salary  as  j 

Scavenger  of  the  S°  Wd j 

Jn°  Roe  for  the  like  in  the  Dock  Wd 

Andrew  Thompson  for  Mason  Work  & Ma-  ) 
terials  at  Pecks  Slip  ^ 


£3:15:  — 

3 : 15  : — 

6 : 14  : V/2 
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Jacob  Mesier  & Tho®  Lafoy  as  Clerks  at  the  } ^ # 

late  Election  West  Wd \ 

John  McBain  for  Blacksmith’s  Work  at  the  j ^ ^ g 

North  River  Dock ( 


At  a Common  Council  held  on  Wed- 
L516J  City  oi  ss>  negd  th  17th  Jany  1787 

New  York)  J 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


Geo.  Janeway 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyck 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 


^Assist53 


It  being  suggested  to  the  Board  that  by  the  late  Improvenfi  to 
the  Wharf  at  Peeks  Slip  one  or  more  Lots  might  be  let  on  very 
advantageous  Terms.  Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  Mr  Van  Zandt 
& Mr  Young  be  a Committee  to  enquire  into  the  Matter  & report 
to  the  Board. 

A Certificate  subscribed  by  Christopher  Colies  certifying 
“ that  there  was  due  to  John  Campbell  for  Pantiles  for  the  cover- 
ing of  the  Engine  House  at  the  Water  Works  a ballce  of  £3:8:  6” 
was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Lott  Mr  Ten  Eyck  & Mr  Janeway. 

A Petition  of  Thomas  White  High  Constable  praying  an  allow- 
ance for  his  Services;  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Wool  Mr 
Van  Dyck  & Mr  Ten  Eyck. 

Aid11  Gilbert  on  behalf  of  Aldn  Blagge  presented  to  the  Board 
a Report  on  the  Petition  of  [51 7]  Peter  P Van  Zandt  praying  a 
Grant  of  the  Water  Lot  in  front  of  his  House  & Lot  fronting  the 
East  River  at  Burlings  Slip;  Ordered  that  the  Consideration  be 
postponed  until  Wednesday  next.  That  the  Clerk  notify  the 
Parties  concerned  thereof  & that  he  bring  with  him  the  Petition 
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of  the  Devisees  of  David  Provoost  decd  for  a grant  of  part  of  the 
said  Water  Lot  & also  the  Book  contain8-  the  Grant  of  part  of  the 
said  Water  Lot  to  the  said  David  Provoost. 

A Petition  of  Frederick  Giraud  praying  to  he  appointed  a 
Repacker  of  Beef  & Pork  & Cnller  of  Staves  &c  was  read  & 
granted.  Ordered  that  he  be  appointed  accordingly. 

The  Board  being  informed  that  Isaac  Lahagh  formerly  ap- 
pointed to  the  Office  of  Packer  & Cnller  had  removed  from  this 
City  into  the  State  of  Hew  Jersey  where  he  now  resides,  that  he 
continues  to  exercise  his  said  Office  there  and  actually  brands  the 
Cask,  containing  Beef  & Pork,  by  him  repacked  with  his  brand 
mark  as  one  of  the  Packers  & Cullers  of  this  City  notwithstanding 
his  removal  as  aforesaid. 

Thereupon  Resolved  that  the  appointment  of  the  said  Isaac 
Lahagh  as  a Packer  & Cnller  within  this  City  he  & the  same  is 
hereby  revoked. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  transmit  to  him  a Copy  of  the  afore- 
going & that  he  cause  the  same  to  be  publish  in  the  public  Hews 
Papers. 

[518]  The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board 
viz1  “ Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of 
Henry  Remsen  of  the  14th  Decr  1785  praying  Remission  of  Quit 
Rent  of  an  Estate  situate  between  the  Long  Bridge  & Albany  Pier, 
Report  that  the  said  Henry  Remsen  & Sons,  are  interested  about 
four  tenths  parts  in  said  Estate  of  his  late  Father  Hendrick 
Remsen:  that  for  said  part  of  said  Estate,  which  is  subject  to  a 
quit  Rent  to  this  Corporation,  he  nor  his  Sons  has  received  any 
profit,  income  or  emolument  during  the  late  War,  neither  does  he 
or  they  expect  to  receive  any  for  any  part  of  the  same  hereafter, 
except  for  a Store  House,  which  his  Brother  George  & his  Brother 
in  law  Jeronimus  Remsen,  found  Means  to  obtain  leave  to  occupy 
during  the  late  War.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  Opinion 
that  the  said  Henry  in  Equity  is  entitled  to  a Remission  of  four 
tenths  parts,  of  two  thirds  of  the  said  quit  Rent  amounting  to 
thirty  three  Pounds  eight  Shillings  & ten  Pence  and  that  said 
Henry,  obtain  a Warrant  signed  by  Mr  Mayor  directing  the 
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Chamberlain  to  pay  the  same,  the  said  having  been  paid  by  his 
Brother  George,  contrary  to  his  request. 

Thos  Hazard 

Jany  15th  1787  Wm  W Gilbert 

The  following  Report  was  then  also  read  & agreed  to  by  the 
Board  vizb 

“ Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of 
Mangel  Minthorn  praying  Compensation  for  the  Damage  done  to 
i his  House  on  Lot  [519]  N°  112  in  Chatham  Street  in  consequence 
of  a Regulation  by  the  Board  of  that  Street  previous  to  the  late 
War.  Report  that  by  an  Order  of  the  then  Board,  his  Neighbours 
who  were  also  injured  by  the  said  Regulation  were  compensated 
and  that  the  Petitioner  has  not  received  any  are  therefore  of 
Opinion  that  he  receive  a Warrant  signed  by  Mr  Mayor  to  the 
amount  of  thirtytwo  Pounds  which  is  the  Sum  was  then  paid. 

Wm  W.  Gilbert 

Jany  17th  1798  Abm  Van  Gelder 


Ordered  that  Daniel  Bayleys  (vice  Peter  Shop)  and  Thomas 
Drake  (vice  Peleg  Seaman  both  resign’d)  be  appointed  firemen 
of  Engine  N°  2.  and  that  John  Ross  (vice  John  Philips  for 
neglect  of  Duty)  & Isaac  Crummel  (vice  John  P Voorheis  gone 
to  Sea)  be  appointed  firemen  of  Engine  N°  4. 

It  being  suggested  to  the  Board  that  encroachments  were  daily 
made  on  the  *fresh  Water  Pond  & that  filth  & Dirt 
*Collect  was  thrown  into  it  by  Persons  residing  & owning 
Ground  there.  Ordered  that  Aid11  Wool  & Gilbert  & 
Messrs  Van  Gelder  Janeway  & Van  Zandt  be  a Committee  to 
examine  into  the  Matter  & report  to  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  followg  Persons  the  follow^  Sums  in  full  of  their  respec- 
tive Accte  vizt. 

Anthony  Post  for  Carpenters  Work  & Ma-  ) n 

terials \ *'  7 *'  3 


Elijah  Wedge  City  Cryer  1 qr  Salary 

[520]  Barnt  Martlings  for  a Spar  to  the  Cor-  | 
poration  Wharf  at  the  North  River ( 


6 : 5 : — 
£2  : — : — 
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Isaac  Meade  for  Sleds  for  transport5  the  fire  | 
Engines  in  the  Snow  j 

Henry  Burtsel  & C°  for  conveying  Hogs  to  the  | 
Alms  House \ 

E]ias  Burger  for  repair8-  the  Horth  River  Wharf  j 
& sinking  a Wharf  ^ 


25  : 0 : 2 
6 : 16  : — 
93  : 2 : — 


City  of 
Hew  York 


At  a Common  Council  held  on  Wed- 
nesday the  24th  Day  of  Jany  1787 


Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Jerh  Wool 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Ahm  P Lott 
Wm  Heilson 
Hichs  Bayard 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyck 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Geo.  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


>-  AssisP 


J 


This  being  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Consideration  of  the 
Report  on  the  Case  of  Peter  P Van  Zandt  & the  Board  being 
informed  that  the  Counsel  employed  by  the  Parties  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  Hearing  the  Consideration  of  the  Subject  was  fur- 
ther postponed  until  Wednesday  next. 


[521]  Aldn  Gilbert  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Petition  complaining  of  the  Practice  of  the  Butchers  in  bleed- 
ing Cattle  reported  a Law  for  the  purpose  which  was  passed  & is 
as  follows  viz1. 

A Supplementary  Law  to  the  Law  Entitled  “A  Law  to  estab- 
lish and  regulate  the  public  Slaughter  House  within  this  City  — 
passed  the  24th  Jany  1787. 
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Whereas  the  Practice  of  bleeding  Cattle  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  being  slaughtered  is  conceived  not  only  to  be  injurious  to 
the  meat,  but  the  great  Collection  of  Blood  occasioned  thereby  in 
the  Inclosures  or  other  places  where  such  Cattle  are  bled  becomes 
offensive  & injurious  to  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
City;  for  the  prevention  whereof 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  an  Commonalty  &c 
That  from  and  after  the  Publication  hereof  no  Butcher  or 
other  Person  shall  bleed  any  neat  Cattle,  Calf,  Sheep  or  Lamb, 
intended  for  the  market,  until  they  are  Slaughtered  for  that  pur- 
pose; And  in  Case  any  Butcher  or  other  Person  shall  be  guilty  of 
a Breach  of  this  Law,  he  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings  for  each 
Offence  to  be  recovered  with  Costs  of  Suit  by  any  Person  who  will 
Sue  for  the  same;  the  one  half  of  the  said  forfeiture,  when 
recovered,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  or  Chamberlain  of  this 
City,  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  thereof,  & the  other  half  thereof  to 
the  person  who  will  sue  for  the  Same. 

At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day Jany  31st  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 
Richd  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[522]  City  of  j 
New  York[ 


Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 
Nichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Wm  Neilson 
Jer.  Wool 

Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Jn°  Young 
Geo.  Janeway 
Jna  Van  Dyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Corns  C Roosevelt 


/Esqrs  Aldn 


"N 


^Assist8 


j 


Charles  Van  Norden  Benjamin  Lawrence  Peter  Van  Bomel 
were  severally  admitted  & sworn  free  Men  of  the  City. 
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The  Board  proceeded  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  on  the  Petition  of  Peter  P Van  Zandt ; which  is  as 
follows  vizt. 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Peter 
P Van  Zandt,  Report  That,  by  the  Plan  & Survey  of  Bur  lings 
Slip,  it  appears  that  after  granting  to  the  Petitioner  the  twenty 
six  feet,  making  a front  equal  to  the  Width  of  his  Lot  on  the 
Horth  side  of  Water  Street,  there  will  remain,  a Street  of  seventy 
feet  nine  Inches  Wide;  which  in  the  Opinion  of  your  Committee 
is  abundantly  spacious  & convenient  for  every  public  purpose  And 
as  it  further  appears  to  your  Committee  that  Pront  Street  ought 
to  be  continued  to  the  Eastward  of  Burling  Slip  [523]  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  extending  of  Piers  from 
Front  Street  into  the  East  River,  so  as  to  form  the  Slip  on  that 
side  the  said  Street;  And  your  Committee  do  therefore  report 
That  Mr  Van  Zandt  obtain  a Grant  of  the  Lott,  fronting  his 
present  dwelling  House,  extending  from  Water  Street  to  Front 
Street  under  the  condition  of  erecting  a Pier  in  the  River  south 
of  Front  Street  opposite  to  his  Lot  to  form  the  West  Side  of  the 
Slip  and  such  other  Covenants  and  Reservations  as  are  usual  or 
the  Board  in  their  Wisdom  shall  think  necessary;  all  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 


Wm  Malcom 
Abm  P Lott 

Mr  Jn°  Lawrence  & Mr  Harrison  as  Counsel  on  the  part  of 
Mr  V an  Zandt,  & Mr  Cozine  as  Counsel  on  the  part  of  Mr  J acob 
Brewerton  (proprietor  of  the  adjoining  Lot  which  formerly 
belonged  to  David  Provoost  decd)  who  opposed  the  granting  of 
the  Petition  of  Peter  Van  Zandt,  having  been  heard  by  the  Board 
on  the  Subject,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  Opinion  of 
Mr  Sam1  Jones  & Mr  Alexander  Hamilton  be  had  on  the  Subject 
& that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Hazard  & Mr  Young  be  a Committee  to 
make  a State  of  the  Case  & apply  to  those  Gentlemen  for  their 
Opinion  accordingly. 

[524]  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Certificate 
of  Christopher  Colles  respect*  a Ballce  of  £3  : 8/  due  to  John 
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Campbell  for  Pantiles  by  him  furnished  for  the  fire  Engine  House 
at  the  Water  Works  previous  to  the  late  War  — Report  it  as  their 
Opinion  that  as  no  proper  Acct  or  Voucher  appears  to  the  Board 
except  the  Certificate  of  Mr  Colies  Mr  Campbell  must  apply  to 
Mr  Colles  to  have  his  Acc1  settled  or  wait  until  Mr  Colies’s  Acc* 
with  the  Corporation  is  settled. 

Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 

Jany  31st  1787  Geo:  Janeway 

Which  said  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  to  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  follow8-  Persons  the  followg  sums  in  full  of  their  respec- 
tive Accts 


Henry  Will  for  making  a new  Sett  of  standard  j 
Wine  Measures  ( 


James  Hill  for  glazing  public  Lamps 


} 


Elizth  Mesier  for  repairs  to  the  Ferry  Stairs  at  | 
the  North  River j 

Walter  Heyer  for  sundry  Meetings  at  his  | 
House ( 


£3  : — : — 


30  : 19  : — 


i-  l 

25  : 9 : 6 
12  : 6 : 6 
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■)  At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

1 ^ ^ ° | SS.  Alms  House  (being  the  quarterly  meet- 

eW  °r  * ing)  on  Monday  the  5th  Day  of  feby 

1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Ahm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
HichJ  Bayard 
Jer.  Wool 
Thos  Hazard 

Geo.  Janeway 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  Mr  Ten  Eyck  & Mr  Janeway  be  a 
Committee  to  audit  the  Acclts  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms 
House  & Bridewell. 

The  Board  attended  by  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  visit 
the  two  House. 

Aldn  Hazard  from  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  exam- 
ined & audited  the  Acc,ts  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House 
& Bridewell  which  they  found  to  be  right  as  follows  — Expendi- 
tures of  the  Alms  House  to  be  £1586  : 8 : 9 & of  the  Bridewell 
£357  : 3 : 0%. 

Ordered  that  Aid11  Gilbert  & Mr  Van  Gelder  he  a Committee 
to  treat  with  Mr  Van  Vorst  & Mr  Smith  concerning  the  Keeper 
of  the  Bridewell’s  fishing  at  Powlus  Hook. 

[526]  An  Estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sums  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  Alms  House  & Bridewell  for  the 
ensuing  Quarter  viz1 

for  the  Alms  House £1000  : — : — 

for  the  Bridewell £200  : — : — 

£1200  — 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assist*3 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treas- 

, urer  to  pay  the  said  Sums  to  the  said  Commissioners 
issued  t 

accordingly. 

Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  an  AcC1  of  the  n1  proceeds  of 
the  Fees  by  him  recd  as  Clerk  of  the  Markets  amounting  to 
£583  : 4 : 8 sworn  to  by  Abm  Van  Gelder  & Rinier  Skaats  & 
examined  & audited  by  the  auditors ; which  Acc1  was  read  & 
agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  pay  the  one  half  of  the  said  Sum  into 
the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  & that  he  retain  the 
other  half  of  the  said  Sum  for  his  own  Use;  as  an  allowance  to 
him  as  Clerk  of  the  Markets. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
Evert  Bancker  Junr  the  Sum  of  three  Pounds  twelve  Shillgs  in 
full  of  his  Acct  for  surveying  by  order  of  the  Aid11. 


[527]  City  of 

New  Yorkp 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day feby  14th  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Abm  P Lott 
Wm  Neilson 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 

John  Young 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 


*\ 


f Esqrs  Aldn 


J 


|^Assists 

J 


Ordered 

Assize 
Flour  40/ 
pr  bar1 


that  the  Assize  of  Bread  be  as  follows  until  the 
further  Order  of  this  Board  viz1.  A wheaten  Loaf 
of  fine  Flour  to  weigh  two  Pounds  four  Ounces 
for  Six  Pence.  A Loaf  of  like  Flour  to  weigh  one 
Pound  four  Ounces  for  four  Coppers. 


Aldn  Neilson  informed  the  Board  that  the  Night  before  last  a 
quantity  of  Combustible  Matter  with  a Brand  of  fire  was  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Yard  of  Mr  Lemontis  Hoe  & that  it  appear  to 
have  been  put  there  by  some  wicked  Incendiary  with  design  to 
set  fire  to  the  adjacent  Buildings;  that  the  neighbours  had  sub- 
scribed a Paper  (which  he  presented  to  the  Board)  engaging  to 
pay  the  Sums  set  opposite  to  their  respective  Names  (amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £50)  to  any  Person  who  should  discover  the  Per- 
petrator of  the  horrid  & dangerous  Act.  & submitted  to  the  Board 
the  propriety  of  publishing  the  above  Keward  with  such  addition 
as  the  Board  should  [528]  think  proper  to  contribute. 

Besolved  that  this  Board  will  in  addition  to  the  said  Sum  of 
£50  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Subscribers  as  aforesaid  contribute  the  j 
Sum  of  twenty  Pounds. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  cause  the  said  Keward  to  be  published 
in  the  Hews  Papers. 

Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  a Letter  with  some  Papers  .( 
from  Mr  Phoenix  the  Treasurer  in  which  he  requests  some  further 
Direction  as  to  the  paying  of  Monies  on  Orders  from  the  Board 
which  appeared  in  some  Measure  to  counteract  their  Kesolution 
of  the  27th  of  Decr  last  appropriating  the  Revenues  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  payment  of  the  Interest  of  Monies  taken  on  loan  — 
Also  some  further  Direction  as  to  the  Disposition  of  the  Barracks 
which  were  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  Repair  & yielded  a very 
trifling  emolument.  Among  the  Papers  were  an  Estimate  for  the 
ensuing  Year  of  the  Sums  required  for  the  Support  of  the  Poor 
& public  Contingencies  of  the  City  and  also  an  Abstract  from  his 
Acc1  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Corporation  had  expended  a 
very  considerable  Sum  arising  from  their  Revenue  in  the  payment 
of  Contingencies  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  by  public 
Tax. 

After  deliberating  some  time  on  the  first  Subject  of  the  Letter 
it  was  agreed  that  the  further  Consideration  thereof  be  postponed 
to  the  next  Meetg.  With  respect  to  second  about  the  Barracks 
Mr  Mayor  informed  the  Board  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Alms  House  had  represented  to  him  that  the  Hospital  [529]  of 
the  House  was  very  much  crowded  with  the  sick  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  more  Room  & to  that  end  suggested  the 
propriety  of  appropriating  some  part  of  the  Barracks  to  that  use ; 
Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  Aldn  Lott  & the  Aldn  & Assistants 
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of  the  West  & Out  Wards  be  a Committee  to  enquire  into  & report 
to  the  Board  on  the  Subject.  And  as  to  the  Estimate  delivered  in 
by  the  Treasurer  it  was  ordered  that  Aid11  Bayard  & Neilson  & 
Mr  Ten  Eyck  be  a Committee  to  request  the  City  Members  of  the 
Legislature  to  procure  an  Act  for  raising  the  Monies  necessary  for 
the  Support  of  the  Poor  &c  of  the  City  the  ensuing  Year,  and  that 
the  said  Abstract  from  the  Treasurers  Accts  be  delivered  to  the 
City  Members  that  they  may  be  enabled  (if  neeessy)  to  show  the 
Necessity  of  the  Tax.  And  (on  a suggestion  by  Aid11  Neilson)  it 
was  further  ordered  that  the  said  Committee  prepare  a Petition 
to  the  Legislature  praying  a Law  for  laying  a Tax  on  Seamen 
similar  to  that  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  Support  of  Indigent 
& distressed  Seamen,  who  should  from  time  to  time  be  unavoid- 
ably sent  to  the  Poor  Hs. 

A Petition  of  several  Bakers  praying  that  they  may  be  indulged 
in  vending  Busk  Bisketts  &c  by  their  Apprentices  & Servants  in 
the  Streets  of  this  City;  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Wool  Mr 
Van  Dyck  & Mr  Young. 

[530]  A Petition  of  Mangel  Minthorn  & others  praying  that 
a Committee  be  appointed  to  regulate  the  Street 
*Bowery  road  or  *High  Way  in  front  of  their  respective  Lots 
in  the  Out  Wd  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn 
& Assist  of  the  Wd. 

A Petition  of  Garret  Walgrave  praying  to  be  appointed  a 
Packer  & Culler,  was  read. 

Ordered  that  he  be  appointed  a Culler  of  Staves  & Heading. 

Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  an  Acc1  of  Tavern  Licences 
issued  since  the  1st  of  March  last  amount8,  in  number  to  364  & 
that  the  Eees  (@  30/  each)  amount  to  £546. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  retain  for  his  own  Use  six  Shillings  & 
for  the  Clerk  six  Shillings  for  each  Licence  for  their  Trouble  in 
making  out  & issuing  the  same  and  that  he  pay  the  residue  of  the 
said  Sum  being  £327  : 12/  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  this 
Corporation. 

Aldn  Gilbert,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  produced  an 
Acc*  of  the  Monies  by  him  recd  as  Commissioner  of  Excise  since 
the  first  Day  of  March  last  amount®  to  £854  : 4/  which  said  Sum 
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(after  deduct8  £60  allowed  him  by  Law  for  his  Services)  he  had 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  this  City. 

The  Board  thereupon  proceeded  to  nominate  & appoint  a Com- 
missioner of  Excise  for  the  ensuing  Year  And  William  W Gilbert 
Esqr  was  unanimously  nominated  & appointed  Commissioner  of 
Excise  for  this  City  & County  for  the  ensuing  Year  accordingly. 

[531]  Mr  Ten  Eyck  represented  to  the  Board  that  the  Treas- 
urer had  a Demand  against  his  father’s  Estate  for  Quit  Rent  due 
to  the  Corporation  on  certain  Waters  & that  he  conceived  satis- 
factory Reasons  could  be  offered  for  an  abatement  of  the  said 
Quit  Rent. 

Ordered  that  the  said  Case  be  referred  to  Aid11  Hazard  Mr  Van 
Zandt  & Mr  Janeway. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  Embree  & Shotwell  the  Sum  of  £158  : 4 : 9 in  full  of  their 
Acc1  of  Materials  & Labor  on  Repairs  to  the  Bridewell  And  the 
further  Sum  of  £168  : 11  : 1 for  the  like  on  Repairs  at  the 
Almshouse. 

James  Blanchard  having  by  his  Petition  presented  on  the  27th 
Decr  last  offered  to  the  Board  to  surrender  the  Lease  from  this 
Corporation  to  him  for  the  Slaughter  House  by  him  erected  at 
Corlears  Hook  on  the  follow8-  Terms  viz1.  The  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase from  him  the  said  Slaughter  House  for  the  Sum  of  £400  & 
to  give  him  their  Bond  for  the  paym1  thereof  with  Interest  at 
5 pr  C1  in  three  Years  & to  give  Mr  Blanchard  a Hew  Lease  of 
the  said  Slaughter  House  for  three  Years  he  paying  therefor  to 
the  Corporation  the  Yearly  Rent  of  £147  in  quarterly  payments ; 
And  the  Board  having  agreed  to  Mr  Blanchards  Proposals. 
Ordered  that  a Bond  from  this  Corporation  to  Mr  Blanchard  for 
the  said  Sum  [532]  be  prepared,  that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation 
be  affixed  thereto  & that  Mr  Mayor  subscribe  the  same  on  behalf 
of  this  Board  And  that  the  Clerk  prepare  and  execute  a Lease 
from  this  Corporation  to  Mr  Blanchard  accordingly  And  that  the 
said  Bond  & Lease  be  delivered  to  Mr  Blanchard  on  his  surrender- 
ing the  former  Lease  of  the  said  Slaughter  House  & executing  the 
counterpart  of  the  present  Lease. 
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City  of 
New  York 

Present/ 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day feby  28th  1787 


James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Thomas  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 
Abm  P Lott 
Nichs  Bayard 


vEsqrs  Aldn 


J 


Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
George  Janeway 
John  Young 


Assist53 


A Petition  of  John  Herttell  praying  to  be  appointed  a Gauger 
of  Liquors,  whenever  a vacancy  shall  happen ; was  read  & granted. 

A Petition  of  John  Bonsall  praying  a further  Grant  of  the  Soil 
under  Water  in  Hudsons  River  opposite  to  his  Lot  the  Corner  of 
Dye  Street  was  read  & granted. 


[533]  Ordered  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  the 
Terms  on  which  the  Water  Lots  are  to  he  granted  to  Jn°  Watts 
as  Atty  to  the  Heirs  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  decd  report  the  Terms 
of  a Grant  to  Mr  Bonsall. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Lott  & Mr  Janeway  he  a Committee  with  the 
Treasurer  to  enquire  into  & report  the  Leases  of  the  Lots  which 
are  expired  or  near  expiring. 

Ordered  that  such  of  the  Vagrants  confined  in  Bridewell  as  are 
fit  to  work  out  of  Doors  be  employed  to  collect  the  Street  Dirt  & 
spread  it  on  the  Commons  in  front  of  the  Alms  House  to  manure 
the  Ground  & prepare  it  for  sowing  Grass  Seed. 

Aid11  Gilbert  signified  to  the  Board  his  Desire  of  being  dis- 
charged from  the  Committee  for  auditing  the  Accts  exhibited  ag1 
this  Corporation  from  time  to  time  for  payment.  Thereupon 
Ordered  that  Aid11  Gilbert  he  discharged  from  the  said  Committee 
& that  Mr  Young  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Mr  Young  be  a Committee  to 
report  the  most  proper  manner  of  keeping  Clean  the  Streets  of 
this  City  the  ensuing  Season. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Case  of  Mr  Thos 
Ten  Eyck  (on  the  14th  Inst)  about  Quit  Pent  charged  to  the 
Estate  of  his  late  father  delivered  in  the  following  Report  which 
was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 

u Your  Committee  report  it  as  their  Opinion  that  seventeen 
Pounds  two  Shillings  be  deducted  from  the  Quit  Rent  charged  to 
the  said  Estate,  being  [534]  for  three  Years  the  same  lay  useless 
and  for  which  they  received  no  Emolument  whatever. 

Thos  Hazard 

Feby  27th  1787  Tobias  Van  Zandt 

George  Janeway 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  & report  whether  any 
more  Lots  could  be  leased  out  at  Peeks  Slip,  delivered  in  the  fol- 
lowing Report  which  was  read  and  agreed  to  viz1. 

“ That  in  their  Opinion  two  Lots  of  22  feet  each  in  front  be 
sold  for  21  Years  at  public  Auction  on  the  15th  March  next.” 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  advertize  the  said  Lots  for  sale 
accordingly  under  the  Inspection  of  the  same  Committee. 

The  Clerk  presented  to  the  Board  a Lease  to  George  Poalk  of 
lot  number  thirteen  in  Chatham  Street  for  the  Term  of  21  Years 
from  the  1st  May  last  which  was  read  & approved  by  the  Board 

Ordered  that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  be  affixed  thereto  & 
that  the  same  be  delivered  on  Mr  Poalk  executing  the  counterpart 
thereof. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  out  of  any  public  Monies  in  his 
hands  (the  order  of  this  Board  of  the  27th  Decr  last  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  the  order  in  favor  of  Isaac  Meade  for 
£25  : 0 : 2 issued  on  the  17th  Jany  last  and  the  Order  in  favor 
of  Walter  Heyer  for  £12  : 6 : 6 issued  on  the  31st  Jany  last  And 
also  that  he  pay  Rinier  Skaats  [535]  the  Sum  of  £10  for  1 Qr 
Services  from  the  15th  Hovr  last  to  the  15th  Inst  And  that  M* 
Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  said  several 
Sums  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Wa.rrts  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accte  viz1. 
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Samuel  Lowdon  for  printing £78: 

Abm  Van  Gelder  for  3 Mths  Lighting  the  City  | £<)i  • 

Lamps  to  the  26th  Inst j 

Murray  Mumford  & Bowen  for  6 Cask  Oil  | 

for  the  Lamps ( 

Obadiah  Hussey  for  93  Gall3  d° 

Simon  Kiersted  for  1 Qr  Sailary  in  repair8-  | 
public  Wells  & Pumps  j 

Simon  Kiersted  for  repairs  to  the  public  Wells  ^ 

& Pumps  previous  to  his  Contract  £2  : 10 
And  for  Iron  Bolts  to  replace  those  stolen 
out  of  the  Pumps  previous  to  his  Contract 

£2:7 

Andrew  Thompson  Junr  for  mason  Work  to  | 

the  public  Wells  last  Year ^ 

Dan1  Underdonck  for  3 Boat  load  Stone  2 at 
Beekman  Slip  & one  at  the  North  River 

Wharfs J 

Rob1  Hunter  for  Timber  at  the  North  River  | 

Wharf \ 

Casimir  Th.  Goerck  for  survey8 

William  Sloo  Keeper  of  the  Bridewell  to  be  by 
him  pd  to  several  Constables  & Marshalls  l 
for  convey8  Vagrants  as  pr  Acc1  audited  & 

filed 

[536.  Blank  page.] 


8 : — 


£56  : 19  : 4 


14  : 15 


30  : — : — 


4 : 17 


21  : 5 : 4% 


12  : — : — - 


6 

3 

12 
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[537]  City  of  }gg 
Hew  York  \ 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  14th  Day  of  March  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Wm  Heilson 
Jeremh  Wool 
Thos  Hazard 


j 


Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Young 
John  Van  Dyck 
Tobias  Yan  Zandt 


>Assists 


j 


Samuel  Delamater,  Cordwainer,  John  Shick,  Blacksmith,  were 
admitted  & sworn  freemen  of  the  said  City. 

A Petition  of  Wm  Moore  praying  a further  Grant  of  the  Soil 
under  Water  in  the  East  River  in  front  of  his  Lots  near  Beek- 
mans  Slip;  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist  of  Mont- 
gomerie Ward  & the  Aid11  of  the  East  Ward  wth  the  Treasurer. 

A Petition  of  James  Savage  proposing  to  contract  to  clear  the 
public  Slips  of  Mud  & deepen  the  Water;  was  read  & referred  to 
Aid11  Lott,  Heilson  & Wool  & Messrs  Ten  Eyck  & Yan  Zandt. 

A Petition  of  Pardon  Burlingham  relative  to  Common  Lots  at 
the  upper  End  of  Queen  Street  formerly  leased  to  Ezekiel  Archer ; 
was  read  & referred  to  the  Treasurer  to  report  the  Pacts  to  the 
Board. 


[538]  Mr  Yan  Zandt  represented  to  the  Board  that  the  Street 
at  Pecks  Slip,  in  consequence  of  the  drain  being  stopped,  is  in 
very  had  order  Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  Mr  Yan  Zandt  & Mr 
Young  be  a Committee  to  examine  & report  the  Measures  necessy 
to  he  taken  & whether  it  ought  to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  the  Public. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  a Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
the  Order  issued  on  the  17th  Jany  last  in  favor  of  Henry 
Burtsell  & C°  the  Order  of  the  27th  of  Decr  last  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  follow8,  Persons  the  follow8  Sums  in  full  of  their  respec- 
tive Accts  vizh 


Murray  Mumford  & Bowen  (out  of  the  Lamp  j 
Fund)  for  Oil  j 


£49  : 6 : 1 


Abm  H.  Martlings  for  Stone  at  Corporation  | 
Wharf \ 


Joseph  Beck  for  sweeping  Chimnies  of  City  | H \ 
Hall,  Goal,  & Bridewell  £ 


Ordered  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  he  in- 
structed from  time  to  time  to  examine  into  the  Circumstances  of 
Persons  sent  to  the  Alms  House  to  he  supported  at  the  Public 
Expence  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  have  a Right  to  such 
support  by;  Or  whether  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  any  other  State 
or  Place  & where  for  a Maintenance  And  to  report  their  Opinion 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Facts  to  this  Board  that  what  is  Right 
may  he  done. 


r~qQ-|  p. , At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

^ ^ , fsS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 

New  York)  day  the  21st  Day  of  March  im 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Wm  Neilson 
Jer.  Wool 
Abm  P Lott 

Geo.  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 

A Petition  of  Jeremiah  Stone  praying  an  Abatement  of  the 
rent  of  a small  Tenement  at  Whitehall  on  Acc1  of  some  Repairs 
by  him  made  to  it ; was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist  of  the 
Sd  Ward. 


>Esqrs  Aldn 
1 

Assist8 
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The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  two  Lots  at  Peeks  Slip  had  : ^ 
sold  at  public  Auction  purs1  to  the  Order  of  the  28th  Hit0  as  fol- 
lows viz1.  Lot  H°  7 to  J ames  Barret  on  a Lease  for  21  Yrs  at  the  J 
annual  Pent  of  35/  pr  foot  Lot  H°  8 to  Adolph  Waldron  fori  9 
the  like  Term  at  the  Pent  annually  of  28/  pr  foot. 

A Petition  of  the  sd  Adolph  Waldron  praying  an  addition  of  j 
8 feet  to  the  Lot,  by  him  purchased  at  the  same  Pate,  was  read  & ^ 
referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist1  of  the  East  Wd  &;  Mr  Yan  Zandt. 

!'  p 

[540]  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  a Lease  to  Mr  Barret  & 
report  it  to  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  the  Petition  of  Wm  Moore  presented  to  the 
Board  a Report ; but  on  a Suggestion  that  previous  to  the  Con- 1 
sideration  thereof  it  would  be  proper  that  the  Board  be  furnished ! 
wlh  a complete  Map  or  Survey  of  all  the  Lots  from  Beekmans  « 
Slip  to  Pecks  Slip,  the  Consideration  of  the  sd  Report  was  post-  j ti 
poned  and  thereupon  it  was  ordered  that  Mr  Goerick  one  of  the  I 
City  Surveyors  Do  make  for  the  use  of  this  Board  a Complete  j ( 
Survey  of  all  the  Water  Lots  already  granted  or  to  be  granted  & J|  ( 
that  where  the  last  200  feet  hath  not  been  granted  he  proportion ! 1 
the  space  between  the  Slips  among  the  Proprietors  of  Lots  in  the  i 
first  200  feet. 

The  Treasurer  according  to  order  reported  to  the  Board  a State 
of  Facts  relative  to  the  three  Lots  of  Ground  mentioned  in  the 
Petition  of  Pardon  Burlingham  presented  on  the  14th  Inst; 
which  was  read  & filed. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Burlingham  be  informed  that  on  his  produc-  j 
ing  Evidence  of  his  Right  to  receive  the  residue  of  the  Monies 
arising  from  the  Sale  of  the  Improvements  of  the  sd  three  Lots  j 
after  deducting  the  back  Rents  due  thereon  to  the  Corporation,  ! 
the  same  will  be  paid  to  him. 

[541]  A Petition  of  a majority  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lots 
of  Ground  in  Wall  Street  praying  that  the  said  Street  may  be  j 
regulated  & paved  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  similar  to 
Water  Street  West  of  the  Coffee  House,  & that  Pitts’  Statue, 
which  greatly  obstructs  the  Street  may  be  removed ; was  read. 

Ordered  that  the  Aid11  & Assistants  of  the  East,  Dock  & Horth  | 
Wards  be  a Committee  to  regulate  the  said  Street  agreable  to  the  j 
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i Prayer  of  the  sd  Petition  & that  they  report  the  same  as  also  their 
Opinion  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  Pitt’s  Statue  and  the 
Measures  proper  to  be  taken  with  a Statue  of  Gen1  Montgomery 
said  to  be  in  this  City. 

It  being  suggested  to  the  Board  that  a Bill  is  brought  into  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  the  Sale  of  the  Lands  at  the  Fort  & 

; Battery. 

Ordered  that  Aid11  Neilson  Gilbert  & Wool  be  a Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  Rights  of  this  Corporation  in  respect  to  the  said 
[ Lands,  that  they  have  Power  to  employ  Council  & that  they 
Report  a State  of  Facts  on  the  Subject  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Board. 

[542]  Aldn  Gilbert  from  the  Committee  to  report  the  Terms 
on  which  the  additional  Grants  of  Water  Lotts  should  be  granted 
to  John  Watts  for  the  Heirs  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  decd  & to  John 
Bonsall  reported;  that  190  feet  from  the  extent  of  the  former 
Grant  into  the  River  be  granted  to  them  reserving  a Quit  Rent 
of  three  Pence  Per  foot  & to  run  out  a Pier  along  each  Slip  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Grant  for  Streets ; which  must  be  compleated 
in  two  Years;  which  Report  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  Drafts  of  the  said  Grants 
accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  (out  of  the  Monies  raised  for  the  Watch  & Lamps)  the 
follow8  Persons  the  follow8-  Sums  viz1. 

Murray  Mumford  & Bowen  for  6 Cask  ] ^ 

Oil ( : 0 : 10 


James  Barker  for  3 Cask  D° 27  : 2 : 9 

James  Wing  for  2 Cask  D° 16  : 8 : 6 

Willson  Rawson  for  28  D° 223  : 1 : 10 


Ordered  the  like  to  pay  (out  of  the  City  Revenue)  to  Thos 
Sanders  the  Sum  of  £4  : 10/  for  a Flagg. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Sam1  Loudon  (out  of  the  Revenue 
Fund)  the  amount  of  the  Order  in  his  favor  issued  on  the  28th 
Ult°  the  Resolution  of  this  Board  of  the  27th  Decr  last  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 
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[543]  Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Common- 
alty of  the  City  of  Hew  York  in  Common  Council  convened  and 
it  is  hereby  Ordained  by  the  Authority  of  the  Same  That  the  fol-i 
lowing  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  this  Corporation  be  and  they  are 
hereby  Established  Published  and  to  continue  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue  for  one  Year  from  and  after  the  Hay  of  the  Hate 
hereof,  viz1. 

H°  1.  A Law  for  the  due  observation  of  the  Lord’s  Hay  called 
Sunday. 

A Law  directing  the  Uses  of  the  public  Seals  of  this  City. 

A Law  relative  to  the  Admission  of  Freemen. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  Office  of  Chamberlain  or  Treasurer  of  this 
City. 

A Law  for  the  better  preventing  of  Fire. 

A Law  for  the  better  securing  this  City  from  the  Hanger  of  Gun 
Powder. 

A Law  to  appoint  Surveyors  for  this  City. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  public  Markets  within  this  City. 

A Law  to  establish  and  regulate  the  public  Slaughter  House 
within  this  City. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  Bread. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  Paving  the  Streets,  and  for  preventing 
Nuisances  within  this  City. 

A Law  to  regulate  Carts  and  Cartmen  in  this  City. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  Landing  and  Sale  of  Hay  within  this  City. 
A Law  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Fire  Wood  in  this  City. 

A Law  to  regulate  the  pay  of  public  Measurers  within  this  City. 

[544]  A Law  to  regulate  the  lying  of  Vessels  in  the  Hocks  and 
Slips  of  this  City  and  to  ascertain  the  Bates  of  Wharfage. 
A Supplementary  Law  to  the  Law  entitled  “A  Law  to  establish 
and  regulate  the  public  Slaughter  House  within  this  City.” 
A Law  directing  the  Mode  of  Becovery  and  appropriation  of  the 
Fines,  Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  imposed  by  the  Laws  of 
the  Corporation  of  this  City. 
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City  of 
New  York 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  28th  March  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Wm  Neilson 
Thos  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 

Geo.  Janeway 
Tobias  Yan  Zandt 
Abm  Yan  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Jn°  Yan  Dyck 
John  Young 


~\ 


^Esqrs  Aid” 


>Assistts 


Aldn  Neilson  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Rights  of  this  Corporation  with  respect  to  the  Lands  at  the  Port 
& Battery ; reported  the  Draft  of  a Petition  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  Subject  ; which  was  read  & approved  by  the  Board.  Ordered 
(that  the  same  be  engrossed  [545]  and  that  the  Seal  of  this  Cor- 
poration be  affixed  thereto. 

Mr  Mayor  suggested  to  the  Board  the  necessity  of  representing 
(by  Petition  to  the  Legislature  the  Causes  of  the  Arrears  on  the 
Tax  of  £100,000  commonly  called  the  partial  Tax,  not  being  col- 
lected And  also  praying  that  some  other  way  be  provided  for 
| enquiring  into  & deciding  the  Cases  of  Persons  who  conceived 
themselves  agrieved  by  the  sd  Tax,  And  presented  to  the  Board 
the  Draft  of  a Petition  to  the  Legislature  on  those  Subjects  which 
was  read  & approved  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  the  same  be  engrossed  & that  the  Seal  of  this  Cor- 
poration be  affixed  thereto. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Neilson  wait  on  the  City  Members  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  said  Petitions  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  publish  an  Advertisement  in  the  News 
Papers  notifying  all  Persons  indebted  to  this  Corporation  that 
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unless  they  respectively  pay  the  Debts  so  due  from  them  into  the 
Treasury  of  this  City  within  one  Month  from  the  Date  hereof  the  | 
Demands  against  them  will  be  prosecuted  without  delay. 

A Petition  of  Silvanus  Lawrence  relative  to  the  Ferry  from 
this  City  to  Hoboock  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist1 
of  the  W1  Ward. 

A Petition  of  Obadiah  Wells  relative  to  the  Rent  of  a Lot  at  I 
Inchlambergh  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist1  of  the 
Out  Ward. 

[546]  The  Committee,  consisting  of  Aid11  Wool  & Hazard, 
appointed  at  the  quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Alms  House  in  Hovr  ' 
last  to  enquire  into  the  Complaints  ag1  the  Doctor  of  that  House  I 
reported  that  they  had  made  strict  Examination  throughout  the 
House  by  particular  enquiry  into  each  Room ; and  found  no  Cause 
of  Complaint  against  him  and  in  their  Opinion  conceive  the  j 
Doctor  is  entitled  to  applause  instead  of  censured7 

Thos  Hazard 
Ter:  Wool 

Aldn  Bayard,  appointed  to  regulate  the  Bowery  Lane  between 
the*  House  of  the  honble  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  Esqr  ' 
*East  side  & that  of  Elias  Smith  reported  a Survey  thereof  by 
Mr  Goerck  one  of  the  City  Surveyors  viz1.  Begin- 
ning at  the  Northerly  Corner  of  the  said  first  mentioned  & thence  ! 
wlh  a strait  Line,  FT0  19  Degrees  E1  to  the  northerly  Corner  of  ! 
the  said  last  mentioned  House  of  Mr  Smith.  Which  Report  was 
read  & approved  by  the  Board. 

A Petition  of  a number  of  Cartmen  prayg  that  they  may  bo 
permitted  to  use  Iron  shod  Wheels  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn 
Heilson  & Hazard  & Messrs  Ten  Eyck,  Young  & Van  Zandt. 

On  Motion  of  Aldn  Gilbert  Ordered  that  next  Meeting  of  the 
Board  be  assigned  to  appoint  a Commission  to  have  the  Disposi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  Lands. 

Ordered  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  Members  of  this  City  in  the 
Legislature  to  use  their  [547]  endeavors  to  procure  Provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  City  Arms  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Troops  of 
this  State  in  the  Year  1775. 
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Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  (out  of  the  Poor  Fund)  the 
Order  of  the  14th  feby  last  in  favor  of  Embree  & Shotwell,  and 
(out  of  the  Revenue  Fund)  the  Order  of  the  14th  March  Inst  in 
favor  of  Abm  II  Martlings,  the  Resolution  of  this  Board  of  the 
27th  Decr  last  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  that  Mr 
Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  accordingly. 

On  a representation  from  the  Commissrs  of  the  Alms  House 
that  the  Sum  advanced  them  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the 
Alms  House  for  the  support  of  the  Poor  had  proved  insufficient 
for  the  present  Quarter  And  that  a further  Sum  would  be 
necessary. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
advance  the  said  Commissioners  (out  of  the  Poor  Fund)  the 
further  Sum  of  £300  for  the  use  of  the  said  House  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  to  pay  the  Treas- 
urer to  pay  the  follow^  Persons  the  followg  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  viz1. 

Wm  Malcom  Esqr  out  of  the  Revenue  FundT 
the  Sum  of  £77  : 19  : 7%  for  Materials  at  ^ 
the  Wharfs  at  Beekmans  & Pecks  Slips . ....  J 

David  Demorest  for  carting  ground  into  the  | 

Lots  of  Mr  Morris  & Mrs  Baldwin ^ 

Note  when  an  appraisement  is  made  of  the 
Injury  done  to  Mrs  Baldwins  Lot  she  must 
repay  to  the  Corporation  the  amount  of  this 
Acc1  viz1  £4:8:  10d  & Mr  David  Morris  for 
his  Lot  £16  : — : — 

Wright  Carpenter  for  1 Qr  Service  as  ) 

Scavenger ^ 

Cornelius  Slott  for  a Bulkhead  at  Mrs  | 

Baldwins \ 

Thomas  Tonkins  for  filling  Greenwich  ] 

Street \ 


77  : 19  : 7% 
18  : 10  : — 


5 : — : — 
1 : 18  : 10 
13  : 12  : 4 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday 
the  3d  of  April  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
Jeremh  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 
Geo.  Jane  way 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Corns  C Roosevelt 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  “An  Act 
for  regulating  Elections  ” passed  the  13th  February  1787.  The 
Board  proceeded  to  the  Election  of  Inspectors  of  the  Elections  in 
the  several  Wards  of  the  City  and  the  following  Persons  were 
elected  viz1. 


-Esqrs  Aldn 


■ A ssi stls 


[548]  City  of  | 
Hew  Yorkj 


South  Ward 
John  Sickels 
William  Brower 
Aert  Huysman 
Dock  Ward 
William  Constable 
Peter  Elting 
Anthony  Griffith 
East  Ward 
Francis  Basset 
Captn  Nichs  Bogert 
John  I Roosevelt 


\ 


} 


\ 


J 


West  Ward 
Samuel  Johnson 
George  Lindsay 
William  Thompson 


1 


1 


North  Ward 
James  Christie 
Robert  Cocks 
John  Wiley  J 
Montgomery  Ward 
Peter  Riker 
Thomas  Ivers 
Cap1  William  Moore 


Out  Ward 

Morgan  Lewis  Nicholas  De  Peyster  & Charles  Duryee* 

[549]  Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  a concurrent  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  dated  the  26lh  November  1784 
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which  was  read  purporting  “ That  the  Monument  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  ordered  to  be  erected  to  the  Memory 
of  Major  General  Montgomerie  be  erected  in  the  City  of  New 
York  at  such  particular  Place  as  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  said  City  in  Common  Council  convened  shall 
appoint/’  and  Mr  Mayor  observed  to  the  Board  that  the  Respect 
due  to  the  Memory  of  that  great  Soldier  and  Patriot  demanded 
the  first  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fixing  on  a suitable  Place 
in  this  City  for  the  erecting  of  the  said  Monument  and  that  the 
same  be  put  up  without  delay. 

The  Board  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  Consideration  of  a Place 
for  erecting  the  Monument  and  the  front  of  S1  Paul’s  Church  in 
this  City  was  unanimously  agreed  to  be  the  most  proper  place. 

And  thereupon  it  was  Ordered  that  a Committee  be  appointed 
to  consult  with  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  and  if  approved  by  them,  that 
the  Committee  take  Order  and  direct  the  said  Monument  to  be 
properly  erected  accordingly.  Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert,  Bayard 
and  Hazard,  and  Messrs  Van  Zandt  and  Van  Dyck  be  the  Com- 
mittee, And  that  Mr  Mayor  be  requested  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Committee  in  the  Business. 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  Alms  House  on  Monday  the  7th  May 
1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Jeremh  Wool 
Thomas  Hazard 
Hichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  P Lott 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Van  Dyck 
John  Young 
Geo.  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard,  Mr  Van  Zandt  & Mr  Janeway  be  a 
Committee  to  examine  and  audit  the  Accts  of  the  Commissrs  of 
the  Alms  House  & Bridewell  for  the  last  Quarter. 

Mr  Mayor  with  the  Members  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
several  Apartments  in  the  Alms  House  & Bridewell. 

Mr  Mayor  &c  being  returned  Aldn  Hazard  from  the  Committee 
reported  they  had  examined  the  Acc1  of  the  Alms  House  for  the 
last  Qr  amount8-  to  £1270  : 5 : 2 and  of  the  Bridewell  amount5  to 
£154  : 12  : 2 and  that  they  found  them  right  and  just. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Commissrs  for  the  ensuing  Quarter  viz1  for 
the  Alms  House  £1000  & for  the  Bridewell  £200,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Board, 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  said  two  Sums  accord817. 

[551]  The  following  Return  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  two 
Houses  was  laid  before  the  Board  viz1. 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assist153 


[550]  City  of  | 
Hew  Yorkj 
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95  Men 
175  Women 
80  Boys 
Alms  House  69  Girls 

4 black  Men 
3 D°  Women 


426 

It  is  considered  by  the  Board  that  no  Person  committed  to  the 
Bridewell  by  a Justice  ought  to  be  discharged  but  by  order  of  a 
Board  of  Justices  And  that  if  at  any  time  the  Commissioners 
should  conceive  the  Commitment  of  a Person  improper  the  Com- 
missioners should  suggest  the  Matter  to  the  Justice  in  order  that 
what  is  right  may  be  done. 


33  Men 

Bride-  20  Women 
well  53 


City  of 
New  York 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day May  9th  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Nichs  Bayard 
Jer.  Wool 
Wm  Neilson 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 

Geo.  Janeway 
Jn°  Van  Dyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


> Assist^ 


j 


Jacob  Demarest  Laborer  John  Bogert  D°  Amos  Monday  D* 
severally  sworn  & admitted  freemen  of  this  City  & ordered  to  be 
registered. 

[552]  A Petition  of  Charles  F Wessenfels  and  a Petition  of 
Corns  Thurber  & James  Bogert  concerning  the  Ferries  to 
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Hoboock,  Wiehaack  &c  were  respectively  read  & referred  to  Aid51 
Gilbert  & Mr  Van  Gelder  & Mr  Janeway. 

A Petition  of  Samuel  Ellis  praying  a further  Grant  into  tho 
Horth  River  was  read  & referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

A Petition  of  John  Bonsall  & others  complaining  of  the  ruinous 
Condition  of  the  Hock  between  Batteau  & Mesiers  Slips  was  read 
& referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Mr  Janeway  & Mr  Yan  Dyck. 

A Petition  of  Mary  Brown  praying  an  abatement  of  Quit  Bent ; 
was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Heilson  & Wool  & Mr  Yan  Dyck. 

A Petition  of  W'm  Moore  praying  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
sink  his  Wharf  immediately  altho’  the  Grant  cannot  be  made  out 
until  a complete  Survey  of  the  Water  Lots  be  made  out was  read 
& referred  to  Aldn  Beilson  & Hazard  & Mr  Y.  Zandt. 

A Representation  from  the  Commissr,s  of  the  Bridewell  setting 
forth  that  the  Walls  of  that  Building  are  suffering  for  want  of 
pointing  Ordered  that  the  said  Walls  be  pointed  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  said  Commissrs  in  the  most  oconomical  manner. 

A Petition  of  Adam  Steel  relative  to  a Lot  at  Inchlamburgh 
was  read  & referred  to  the  Treasurer  to  report  a State  of  Facts 
on  the  Subject  with  his  Opinion  thereon. 

[553]  A Petition  of  Peter  Blier  in  behalf  of  his  Wife  Martha 
and  her  sister  & brother  Abigail  & Ezekiel  Children  of  Ezekiel 
Archer  decd  praying  that  the  Monies  arising  from  the  Sale  of  the 
Improvemts  on  the  Lots  at  the  Corner  of  Queen  & Chatham 
Streets  (formerly  leased  by  the  said  Ezekiel  Archer  decd  from 
this  Corporation)  after  deducting  the  Bent  due  may  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation  until  the  said  Abigail  & Ezekiel 
become  of  age  & that  the  said  Martha’s  part  be  immediately  paid 
to  him  the  sd  Peter  Blier  her  husband;  was  read  & referred  to 
Mr  Recorder. 

A Petition  of  Theophilus  Anthony  praying  an  abatement  of 
Quit  Bent. 

A Petition  of  David  Barclay  praying  an  abatement  of  the  Rent 
of  a Lot  at  Pecks  Slip. 

And  a Petition  of  Several  Butchers  resident  in  the  Bowery 
I^ane  praying  an  exemption  from  the  Law  for  regulating  the 
Slaughter  House  & that  they  may  he  permitted  to  kill  at  their 
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own  Houses  on  paying  the  Keeper  of  the  Slaughter  House  his 
fees ; were  respectively  read  & considered. 

Whereupon  it  was  determined  that  the  Prayers  of  the  said  Peti- 
tioners could  not  be  granted. 

A Petition  of  Peter  King  praying  to  be  appointed  an  Inspector 
of  fire  Wood;  was  read.  Ordered  that  he  be  appointed  to  the  first 
vacancy. 

[554]  A Petition  of  Samuel  Milligan  and  a Petition  of  Gideon 
Harper,  the  former  praying  to  be  appointed  a Measurer  & the 
latter  a Culler  of  Staves  ; were  respectively  read  and  granted. 

Ordered  that  they  be  appointed  accordingly. 

A Petition  of  Isaac  Selover  pray8-  to  be  appointed  a Measurer 
was  read  and  rejected  And  a Petition  of  Lancaster  Burling  pray- 
ing to  be  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Wood ; was  read  & ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  a Letter  covering  an  Account 
of  Quit  Rents  due  from  sundry  Persons  whose  Estates  were  for- 
feited & sold  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  informing  that  the 
Legislature  had  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Quit  Rent 
out  of  the  State  Treasury  after  deducting  seven  Years;  Ordered 
that  the  Treasurer  remit  seven  Years  of  the  said  Quit  Rent 
charged  in  the  said  Acc1  & that  he  receive  of  the  State  Treasurer 
the  ballce  of  the  said  Acc1  accord8-17. 

The  Treasurer  also  informed  the  Board  in  the  said  Letter  that 
an  Offer  of  £500  had  been  made  for  the  two  Lots  of  Ground  in 
possession  of  Vallea  and  Brevoort. 

Ordered  that  the  Subject  of  the  said  two  Lots  be  referred  to 
Aid11  Lott  & Bayard  & Mr  Janeway  Mr  Young  & Mr  Van  Gelder. 

[555]  The  Committee  for  the  purpose  appointed  delivd  in  a 
Return  of  several  Lots  the  Leases  whereof  were  expired.  Ordered 
that  the  said  Return  be  referred  to  Aldn  Lott  & Bayard  & Messr3 
Janeway  Young  & Van  Gelder  to  report  their  Opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  leasing  or  selling  the  said  Lots. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  Wool  & Lott  & Messrs  Young  & 
Janeway  with  the  Assistance  of  Mr  Recorder  be  a Committee  to 
examine  into  the  Police  & Oconomy  of  the  Alms  House  & Bride- 
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well  and  to  report  such  Amendments  as  they  shall  conceive 
necessary. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  two  Commissioners 
for  the  Direction  & management  of  the  Beal  Property  belonging 
to  this  Corporation;  and  Messrs  Nathaniel  Hazard  and  Theodore 
Casimir  Goerick  were  appointed  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Neilson  & Gilbert  & Mr  Janeway  (with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Mayor  & Mr  Recorder)  he  a Committee  to 
report  the  necessary  Instructions  for  the  direction  of  the  said 
Commissioners. 


Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist1  of  the  East  Ward  examine  into 
the  Condition  of  the  Fly  Market  and  report  such  Repairs  as  may 
be  necessary  with  an  estimate  of  the  Expence. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  follow8.  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  — the  Orders  for  the  paym1  of  those  out  of  the 
Revenue  [556]  Fund  to  express  the  Resolution  of  the  27th  Day 
of  Decr  last  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  viz1. 

The  Executors  of  Jn°  Holt  decd  printer  (out  ) *8-6 

of  the  Revenue  Fund  ( 


Abm  Van  Gelder  for  lighting  Lamps  from  ^ 
26th  feby  to  26th  April  last  (out  of  the  ^ 
Lamp  Fund)  J 


61  : 10  : 8 


Adolph  Waldron  (out  of  the  Revenue  Fund)  ) 
for  Taxes  &c  \ 

Jacob  Way  (out  of  the  contingent  fund)  for  ] 
caulking  work  at  the  Goal \ 

I Grier  Brooks  & C°  (out  of  the  Revenue  ) 
Fund)  for  an  Iron  Stove \ 

Duncan  McIntire  (out  of  the  lamp  fund)  for  } 
Blacksmith  Work  to  the  Lamps \ 

Elijah  Wedge  (out  of  the  Revenue  fund)  for  j 
1 Qr  as  City  Cryer  to  the  13th  April ^ 


50  : 5 : sy2 
9 : 10  : — 

3 : 9 : — 

6 : 5 : ■ — 


Abijah  Wells  (out  of  the  contingent  fund)  as  ) 
Scavenger  in  the  W1  Ward . . . \ 


5 : — : — 
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Egbert  Steenbrick  (out  of  the  same  Fund)  as  | 

Scavenger  in  the  South  Wd \ 

Jn°  Roe  (out  of  the  same  Fund)  as  Scavenger  | 

in  the  Dock  Wd \ 

Isaac  Peffer  (out  of  the  same  fund)  as  j 

Scavenger  in  Montg:  Wd \ 

Elijah  Wedge  (out  of  the  same  fund)  as  £ 
Scavenger  in  the  Et  Wd j 


3 : 15  : — 
3 : 15  : — 
10  : — : — 
10  : — : — 


[557]  City  of 

New  Yorkj 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day May  16  th  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  Neilson 
Nichs  Bayard 
Thos  Hazard 
Jeremh  Wool 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Van  Dyk 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
John  Young 


"V 


^Esqrs  Ald° 

j 

"N 

^Aseistts 


The  following  Persons  were  admitted  & sworn  Freemen  of  this 
City  & ordered  to  be  registered. 


John  Austin Chocolate  Maker 

Charles  McLean Grocer 

Abraham  Bond Carpenter 

Peter  Lawrence Blacksmith 

William  Brown Chair  Maker 

Jacob  Tiers Butcher 

John  Ross Taylor 

Gideon  Carstang Rope  Maker 

Peter  Balmer Blacksmith 

Charles  Hedenberg Shoe  Maker 

Henry  Bausher Blacksmith 

J ohn  Murray Blacksmith 

Samuel  Valleau Taylor 

Nicholas  Van  Antwerp.  . .Ironmonger 
James  Moore Baker 


John  Doughty Grocer 

Robert  Carter Cabinet  Maker 

James  W.  Lent Cooper 

Stephen  Rose Cooper 

Gerardus  Burger Blacksmith 

Thomas  Bruen . . Last  and  Heel  Maker 

Benjamin  Shepherd Cooper 

Gerrit  W algra ve Cooper 

Joseph  Smith Grocer 

Morris  Smith Innholder 

Thomas  Barrows Carpenter 

J ohn  Y onge Cor  d wainer 

Edward  Patten Taylor 

Joseph  Corre Innkeeper 

John  Divine Shoemaker 
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[558]  A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Franckford  Street 
praying  that  a certain  Kuisance  occasioned  by  a Drain  leading 
from  the  Alms  House  & Goal  into  the  said  Street  was  read  &; 
referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assistant  of  the  Forth  Ward  & Mr  Van 
Gelder. 

A Petition  of  William  Cock  prays  a Grant  of  the  Soil  under 
the  Water  in  front  of  his  Lots  at  Corlears  Hook  was  read  & 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  other  Petitions  for  Grants  at 
Corlears  Hook.  Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt  be 
added  to  the  said  Committee. 

Resolved  & Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  of  this  Corporation  be 
& he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  out  of  the  Monies,  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  shall  come  into  his  Hands  from  the 
Revenues  of  this  Corporation,  from  time  to  time  to  discharge  the 
Interest  due  on  the  several  Bonds  against  this  Corporation  in 
such  manner  as  that  each  Creditor  shall  receive  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  his  Interest  in  arrear  in  the  course  of  each  Year:  And 
that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  to  the  Treasurer  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Aid11  Bayard  direct  the  Road  Master  to  put  Rails 
along  the  Road  on  the  side  *Hill  above 
*McGowen?s  pass  Harlem  to  prevent  accidents  to  Horses  & 
Carriages  And  also  that  Mr  Aid11  direct  the 
sides  of  the  Arch  in  the  middle  Road  to  be  raised  on  a level  with 
the  said  Road. 


[559]  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of 
the  Cartmen  for  leave  to  use  Iron  shod  Wheels  delivered  in  a 
Report  “ that  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Committee  the  prayer  of  the 
said  Petition  ought  not  to  be  granted which  was  read  & agreed 
to  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  on  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  the  following  Persons  the  Sums  follow^  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts 


Revenue 

fund 


Well  & Pump 
Fund 


Rinier  Skaats  for  one  Qr  Ser- 
vice as  Messenger  & Door 
Keeper  & for  extra  Services. . . 
Simon  Kiersted  for  1 Qr  Re- 
pairs to  Wells  & Pumps  & for 
an  Acc*  of  extra  Repairs 


} 


£10  : — : — . 


42  : 16  : 7 
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Revenue 

Fund 

Revenue 

fund 

Contingent 

Fund 


D° 


D° 

D° 

D° 

D° 


D° 


f Garrit  Debow  for  repairs  to  fire 
-s  Buckets  & for  1 Years  Rent  of 
La  fire  Engine  House 

C Thomas  Clark  for  Scantling 
J used  in  raising  an  old  Hulk  in 

I^Beekmans  Slip 

f Fleming  & Cocks  as  Clerks 
at  the  late  Election  in  the 

North  Wd 

Sam1  De  Reimer  for  the  like  in 
the  S°  Ward  £1  : 4 And  Abm 
Brower  for  the  like  in  the  sd 

v Ward  £1:2:  — 

\ Thos  Gilbert  for  the  like  in 

l Dock  Wd  

j Curtis  & Howe  for  the  like  in 

l Montgy  Wd 

j Hutton  & Heyer  for  the  like  in 

l the  El  Wd  

r Alexr  Anderson  for  making  14 
< ballotting  Boxes  for  the  gen1 

L Election 

j Ephraim  Brasher  Coroner  for 
) taking  Inquests  on  dead  Bodies 


J 


J 

} 

J 


6:3:3 
0 : 16  : — 
2:6:  — 

2:6:  — 

1 : 4 : — 
3 : 4 : — 

2 : 4:  — 

8:8:  — 
59  : 19  : — 


[560]  James  Watson  (out  of  the  Money  allowed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  erecting  the  Monument  of  Gen1  Montgomerie)  for 
storage  of  the  same  £5  : 2 : — 
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City  of 

New  York  \ 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  23d  Hay  of  May  1787 


Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
Abm  P Lott 
Jeremh  Wool 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Van  Dyck 
John  Young 
Corns  C.  Roosevelt 

The  Board  agreed  to  contribute  the  usual  allowance  to  the  sink- 
ing of  a Well  at  the  Oswego  Market. 

A Petition  of  Israel  Tuthill  praying  an  abatement  of  the  Rent 
of  a triangular  Piece  of  Ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  & Post  Roads,  was  read  & referred  to  the  Treasurer  to 
report  on. 

A Petition  of  Adam  Steel  relative  to  a Lot  at  Inchlamberg; 
was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist  of  the  Out  Wd  & Aldn 
Gilbert. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  Warrants  on  the  Treasurer  to 


> Esqrs  Aldn 
>~Assistts 


pay 

Road  j Henry  Shute  for  Work  on  the  | ^ 

Fund  | Roads $ W- U : » 

Cont-ing1  ^ Jn°  W Gilbert  Clerk  of  the  late  j 

Fund  | Election  in  the  Dock  Wd j 

Revenue  j And  Sam1  Ellis  Junr  for  his  Order  | 

Fund  | of  the  27th  Decr  last j 


10  : 4 : 9 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Friday 
the  8th  June  1787 

Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[561]  City  of  | 
New  Yorkj 


Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 
Wm  W.  Gilbert 

Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyck 
John  Young 
Geo.  Janeway 


> Esqrs  Aldn 


j 


j>-Assistts 

J 


Ordered  that  the  Clerk  inform  the  Commissioners,  named  in 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  7th  day  of  April  last  entitled 
“An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  “An  Act  supplementary  to  an 
Act  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  settle  and  adjust  any  Differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  Proprietors  of  certain  Lots  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  Buildings  whereof  were  burnt  in  the  Year 
1776  and  for  altering  the  Streets  which  heretofore  were  laid  out 
adjoining  to  such  Lots  ” of  their  appointment  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  this  Board  that  they  proceed  to  execute  the  Powers  vested  in 
them  by  the  said  Act  as  soon  as  may  be  and  that  this  Board  will 
provide  a reasonable  compensation  for  their  Services. 

On  Motion  of  Aid11  Hazard  It  is  agreed  by  the  Board  that  the 
Justices  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Causes  under  the  Ten  Pounds 
Law  be  permitted  to  hold  their  Courts  in  this  Chamber  when  it  is 
not  wanted  for  other  public  purposes. 

Aldn  Wool  delivered  in  the  follow8.  Report  which  was  read  & 
agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1.  “ The  Committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  Petition  of  Mary  Brower  praying  an  abatem1  of  Quit 
Rent  beg  leave  to  report  that  there  appears  due  from  the  Peti- 
tioner to  the  Corporation  the  Sum  of  Sixty-five  Pounds  nineteen 
Shillings  comprehending  the  Rent  of  the  present  Year  which  is 
nevertheless  submitted  to  the  Board.” 

W Neilson 

New  York  19th  May  1787.  Jeremh  Wool 

John  Van  Dyk 
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An  Acc1  of  Dr  Vacher  for  attendance  & medicine  to  criminal 
Prisoners  in  Goal  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Messrs 
Van  Gelder  & Janeway. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issne  his  WarP  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  Aaron  Gilbert  (out  of  the  Pump  & Well  Fund)  the  Sum  of 
Ten  Pounds  towards  sinking  a Well  at  Oswego  Market. 

The  like  to  pay  Van  Gelder  & Dally  (out  of  the  Road  Fund) 
the  Sum  of  £2  : 17  : — for  Lime,  And  to  Aric  Smith  the  Sum 
of  £10  : — : — for  Stone  at  the  Bridge  across  Great  George 
Street  near  Aldn  Bayards. 

On  reading  a Letter  from  Mr  Phoenix  the  Treasurer  & a 
Deposition  of  David  Barclay  it  was  Ordered  that  the  Treasurer 
remit  to  Mr  Barclay  the  Rent  which  became  due  (on  the  Lot 
leased  by  him  from  the  Corporation  at  the  Corner  of  Pecks  Slip 
from  the  first  day  of  May  1776  to  the  24th  Hovr  1783  inclusive. 
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[563]  City  of 

New  York] 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  20:th  June  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Jeremh  Wool 
Thos  Hazard 
Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Wm  Neilson 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 
Geo.  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 


] 

>Esqrs  Aid" 


J 


] 


Assistts 


The  following  Persons  were  admitted  & sworn  Freemen  of  this 
City  & ordered  to  be  registered. 


William  Mooney  Upholsterer 

Henry  Mitchell  Watchmaker 

Thomas  Francklin  Junr.  .Ironmonger 

Thomas  Underhill  Silversmith 

James  Kipp Brass  founder 

Abel  W Hardenbrook  Tin  plate  worker 

William  Dean  Cooper 

Daniel  Lawrence  Shipwright 

David  Stanbury. . . .Tanner  & Currier 
James  Sculthorpe. . .Tanner  & Currier 

Joel  Post  Butcher 

John  De  Groot Shipwright 

Frederick  Mabie Shoemaker 

Thomas  Drake  Shipwright 

Stephen  Coles  Distiller 

Jacob  Morris Cooper 

William  Couenhoven  Hatter 


Henry  Bogers  Carpenter 

John  Rose  Carpenter 

Daniel  Bayles  Shipwright 

Cornelius  Yvarner Carpenter 

Matthew  Bird  Carpenter 

Caleb  Pell  Coppersmith 

John  Smith  Carpenter 

Isaac  Asten  Cordwainer 

Dow  Tallman  .Carpenter 

David  Vanderbeeck Blacksmith 

Anthony  Brown  Carpenter 

James  Quackenbush  Shopkeeper 

William  Nichols Blacksmith 

William  Hopson Butcher 

Adam  Van  Orden Shoemaker 

Jonathan  Traphagen Carpenter 

Barent  Simonson Grocer 


[564]  A Petition  of  James  Riker  & others  prays  a Committee 
to  regulate  James’s  Street  was  read  and  referred  to  Aid11  Bayard 
Lott,  Gilbert  & Wool  & Messrs  Roosevelt,  Van  Zandt  & Young. 

A Petition  of  Messrs  Macombe  I^ynch,  Livingston  &c  pro- 
prietors of  Lots  in  the  Broad  Way  & bounded  on  the  River  pray- 
ing that  Measures  may  be  taken  for  compelling  Augustus  Van 
Cortlandt  to  wharf  out  in  front  of  his  Lots  to  the  end  that  Green- 
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wich  Street  may  be  continued  on  & continued  to  the  Battery ; was 
read  & referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Eeilson  & Mr  Van  Gelder. 

Two  Memorials  of  Peter  T Curtenius  the  one  praying  payment 
of  a Bond  ag1  tbe  Corporation  & the  other  praying  the  settlement 
of  an  Acc1  ag1  the  Corporation  for  Iron  Work  furnished  Chris- 
topher Colies  for  the  use  of  the  Water  Works  previous  to  the  late 
War ; were  respectively  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Yeilson  & Hazard 
& Mr  Ten  Eyck. 

A Petition  of  Messrs  Alexander  Macombe  & Marinus  Willett 
praying  Grants  of  the  Soil  under  Water  opposite  to  their  respec-  | 
tive  Lands  at  Corlears  Hook  was  read  & referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  granting  the  Soil  under  Water  at  Corlears  Hook. 

The  Treasurer  informed  the  Board  that  the  Hock  Master  on 
our  return  to  this  City  collected  from  Boats  frequenting  the 
Bason  at  the  Exchange  to  the  amount  of  about  £80  : — : — for 
Dockage  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Lots  fronting  the  said  Bason 
claim  the  Wharfage  agreable  to  their  [565]  respective  Grants 
and  therefore  refuse  to  pay  the  Quit  Rents  in  arrear  unless  they 
are  credited  for  that  Money  received  as  afd. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  credit  the  said  Money  in  his  Ace* 
with  the  said  Proprietors  accordingly. 

A Doubt  arising  whether  any  persons  not  licensed  as  Cartmen 
might  be  permitted  to  collect  and  cart  away  the  Dirt  & Filth  in 
the  Streets  of  this  City ; it  was  determin’d  by  the  Board  that  they 
should  be  permitted. 

On  a suggestion  by  the  Dockmaster  that  the  Wharf  at  Beck- 
mans Slip  was  in  very  bad  order  & that  Gen1  Malcom  claimed  the 
Wharfage  of  Vessels  lying  at  the  E1  side  of  the  said  Slip,  until 
the  Wharf  to  form  the  West  side  of  the  said  Slip  was  was  run  out 
& compleated. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Messrs  Young  & Van  Zandt  be  a 
Committee  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  the  said  Slip  & Gen1 
Malcoms  Claim  & report  the  same  to  the  Board. 

A Petition  of  the  Inspectors  of  fire  Wood  prayg  that  their  fees 
may  be  advanced  in  consequence  of  the  Depreciation  of  the  Cop- 
per Currency  from  14  to  20  to  a Shilling;  was  read  & rejected. 
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the  Assize  of  Bread  baked  in  this  City  for 
sale  he  as  follows  vizh  A Loaf  of  fine  wheat 
Flour  to  weigh  two  Pounds  four  Ounces  for 
Six  Pence  A Loaf  of  like  flour  to  weigh  One 
Pound  two  Ounces  for  three  Pence. 

[566]  Aid11  Gilbert  & Mr  Van  Gelder  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Petitions  of  Silvanus  Lawrence  and  Charles  F.  Wiessenfels 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Ferry  across  the  North  River  to  Hoboock 
reported  that  they  had  taken  the  Subject  into  Consideration  and 
were  of  Opinion  that  Mr  Lawrence  have  an  abatement  on  the 
Rent  in  arrear  for  the  said  Ferry  at  the  Rate  of  seven  Pounds  a 
Year;  And  that  Mr  Wiessenfels  (who  hath  purchased  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  the  said  Ferry  of  Mr  Lawrence)  have  a Lease  of 
the  said  Ferry  on  the  same  Terms  & Conditions  at  which  the  same 
was  originally  granted  to  Mr  Lawrence;  which  Report  was  read 
& agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

The  Treasurer  delivered  in  a Report  on  the  Petition  of  Israel 
Tuthill  read  at  the  last  Meeting  relative  to  the  Triangular  piece 
of  Ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Post  and  Blooming  Dale  Roads 
which  was  referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  Brockholst  Livingston 
Esquire  Assignee  of  a certain  Bond,  executed  by  this  Corporation 
to  Benjamin  Winthrop  on  the  9th  Day  of  March  1785  conditioned 
for  the  payment  of  £900  current  Money  of  this  State  on  or  before 
the  9th  Day  of  March  then  next  ensuing  with  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  Cent  per  Annum  from  the  23d  February  then  last  past, 
is  willing  to  receive  in  full  discharge  of  the  said  Bond  the  Sum 
of  £800  with  the  like  Interest  as  aforesd  to  be  calculated  from 
the  said  23d  Day  of  February  & his  Disbursements  in  the  Suit 
commenced  thereon  against  this  Corporation.  It  is  [567]  there- 
fore Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  out  of  the  Revenue  Fund  to 
the  said  Brockholst  Livingston  the  said  Sum  of  £800  current 
Money  aforesaid  with  interest  as  aforesaid  to  be  computed  from 
the  said  23d  Day  of  february  1785  and  his  Disbursements  as 
aforesaid  deducting  such  Sum  or  Sums  of  Monies  as  may  already 
have  been  received  by  the  said  Brockholst  Livingston  on  account 
of  the  said  Bond  And  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  a Warrant  on  the 
Treasurer  accordingly. 


Ordered  that 

Assize  of  Bread 
Flour  at  40/ 
pr  Barrel 
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It  being  also  represented  to  the  Board  that  in  consequence  of 
certain  Transactions  between  Mr  Abm  Duryee  & Mr  Gerard 
Walton  acting  Executor  of  Jacob  Walton  decd  the  said  Abm 
Duryee  is  become  indebted  to  the  Gerard  Walton  Exr  as  aforesaid 
in  the  Sum  of  £130,  and  that  Mr  Walton  is  willing  to  accept  a 
Bond  from  this  Corporation  for  the  said  Sum  with  Interest  at 
five  per  Cent  and  Mr  Duryee  having  signified  his  Desire  of  dis- 
charging the  said  Debt  and  that  this  Corporation  would  execute  a 
Bond  to  Mr  Walton  accordingly  to  be  deducted  from  & credited 
on  a certain  Bond  executed  by  this  Corporation  to  Mr  Duryee  on 
the  28th  Day  of  July  1784  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  the 
Sum  of  £635  : 4 : 6 with  Interest  at  5 pr  C£ 

It  was  ordered  that  a Bond  from  this  Corporation  to  the  said 
Gerard  Walton  Exr  as  aforesaid  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
the>  said  Sum  of  £130  with  Interest  [568]  at  five  per  Cfc  be  pre- 
pared that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  be  affixed  thereto  and  that 
Mr  Mayor  subscribe  the  same  on  behalf  of  this  Board  And  that 
the  Treasurer  deduct  the  said  Sum  of  £130  from  the  said  Bond 
to  Mr  Duryee  and  further  that  the  Treasurer  settle  the  said  Bond 
of  Mr  Duryee  so  as  that  the  principal  Sum  remaining  due 
thereon  be  £500. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  out  out  of  the  contingent  Eund  to  Richd  Duryee  the  Sum  of 
One  Pound  as  Clerk  at  the  late  Election  in  the  Out  Wd. 
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City  of 
New  York 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Monday 
the  2d  July  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  Neilson 
Jer.  Wool 
Abm  P Lott 

Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Geo.  Janeway 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
John  Young 
Corns  C.  Roosevelt 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


"v 


^Assist153 


William  McKenny,  Stone  Cutter,  John  Sabine,  a City 
Marshall,  James  Targay,  Laborer,  were  respectively  admitted  & 
sworn  freemen  of  this  City. 

A Petition  of  Messrs  Stevens  & Connolly  inform®  that  they  had 
erected  a Vessel  with  a Machine  for  clearing  the  Slips  & Docks 
of  the  Mud  & Eilth  & proposing  to  contract  for  clearing  the 
several  public  Slips  in  [569]  this  City  and  to  remove  the  sunken 
Hulk  at  Coenties  Pier;  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Hazard  & 
Nielson  & Messrs  Young  & Janeway. 

The  followg  Order  was  agreed  by  the  Board  for  celebrating  the 
4th  July  being  the  11th  anniversary  of  our  Independence  viz1. 
The  Day  to  be  announced  (at  Sunrise)  by  a display  of  Colours 
on  the  City  Hall  & the  ringing  of  all  the  public  Bells  in  the  City 
for  one  Hour.  At  12  the  Common  Council  to  meet  at  the  City 
Hall  & with  their  Officers  to  proceed  to  the  Residences  of  their 
Excellencies  the  Governor  & the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  congratulate  them  on  the  Day  then  to  return  to  Mr  Heyer’s 
Tavern  near  the  City  Hall  where  a Collation  is  to  be  provided. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Procession  the  public  Bells  again  to 
ring  for  one  Hour. 
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It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  the  Commissr  for  grant-  j 
ing  the  Excise  & the  person  employed  to  collect  the  Revenues  of 
the  public  Wharfs  & Slips  had  received  for  Excise  Tavern 
Licences  & Wharfage  some  Jersey  *Money 
*Paper  Money  issued  which  the  Treasurer  since  the  Deprecea- 
by  the  State  of  Hew  tion  of  that  Money  in  this  City  did  not 
Jersey  conceive  himself  justified  without  an  Order 

of  the  Bd  in  receiving  And  the  Treasurer 
having  also  received  in  payment  [570]  some  of  that  Money  which 
he  could  not  pay  out,  but  on  a Discount  : Ordered  that  the  Treas- 
urer be  directed  to  receive  into  the  Treasury  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise  & the  Collector  of  Wharfage  such  Jersey  Money 
as  they  may  have  received  as  afd  for  Excise,  Tavern,  Licences  & 
Wharfage  & that  the  Treasurer  dispose  of  the  sd  Money  together 
with  such  as  he  may  have  received  into  the  Treasury  as  afd  on  a 
Discount  or  otherwise  in  the  best  manner  he  can  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Corporation. 

Ordered  that  Joseph  Shelvey  be  appointed  public  Whipper  & 
that  he  be  allowed  a Salary  of  £25  pr  Annm  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

Ordered  that  £20  be  granted  to  Wm  Sloo  keeper  of  the  Bride- 
well for  his  Assiduity  & good  management  in  employing  the 
Vagrants,  under  his  Care  during  the  fishing  Season  in  taking  such 
Quantities  of  Shad  for  the  Use  of  the  Bridewell  & Alms  Hs  as  to 
create  a great  saving  in  the  Article  of  Provision  provided  for 
those  Institutions.  And  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms 
House  & Bridewell  pay  out  of  the  public  Monies  in  their  Hands 
to  William  Sloo  the  said  Sum  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  Robert  Boyd  the  Sum  of  £295  : 2 : 8 for  his  Acc*  of  Iron 
Grates  for  the  Windows  of  the  Goal. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Joseph  Beck  the  Sum  of  £3  : 4 : 6 for 
sweeping  the  Chimnies  of  the  City  Hall,  the  Goal  & Bridewell. 

[571]  John  Watts  Junr  Esqr  Attorney  of  the  Heirs  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren  decd  presented  to  the  Bd  a Paper  containing  the 
subtance  of  his  Correspondence  with  Lords  Abingdon  and  South- 
ampton in  England,  Sons  in  Law  of  the  said  Sir  Peter  Warren 
decd,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Water  Lots  in  the  Horth  River  for 
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which  a Grant  was  on  the  21st  March  last  ordered  to  be  made  out 
to  Mr  Watts,  which  he  read  & delivered  to  the  Board.  Mr  Watts 
also  gave  the  Bd  some,  farther,  verbal  Information  on  the  Subject. 

Ordered  that  the  said  Paper  together  with  the  verbal  Informa- 
tion on  the  said  Subject  be  referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Messrs  Van 
Gelder  & Van  Zandt. 

The  Board  in  pursuance  of  the  Law  entitled  “An  Act  for  the 
better  extinguishing  of  Fires  in  the  City  of  New  York  ” pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointment  of  Fire-Men  for  this  City  and  the  fol- 
lowing Persons  were  appointed  viz*. 


William  I Elsworth 
John  Stagg 
Francis  Bassett 
Isaac  Mead 
John  Quackenboss 


> Engineers 


[571,  572, 


573,  574,  575  blank.]* 


r.Prn-i  p-,  £ ) At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

L 1 y ° >SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Thursday 

NewYork*  the  V July  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Wm  Neilson 
Nichs  Bayard 
Thomas  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyck 
Geo.  Janeway 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 

Isaac  Meyer,  Laborer,  was  sworn  & admitted  a freeman  of  this 
City. 

* These  pages  were  evidently  intended  for  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
various  fire  companies,  but  have  never  been  filled  in.  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  page  571,  (following  the  custom  of  the  preceding  pages,)  is  the  first 
word  of  the  following  page,  namely  “ Hooks.” — Edr. 


»Esqrs  Aldn 

> 

^Assistts 

I 
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The  Board  being  satisfactorily  informed  that  William  Dyck- 
man  one  of  the  Assessors  of  Harlem  Division  of  the  Out  Ward  is 
rendered  unable  from  bodily  Indisposition  to  perform  the  Duties 
of  his  Office.  Ordered  that  he  be  discharged  And  that  an  Election 
be  held  in  the  said  Ward  at  the  Bulls  Head  Tavern  on  Thursday 
the  19th  Inst  at  9 O’Clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  Day  of  an 
Assessor  in  his  stead. 

Petitions  of  the  Proprietors  of  Lots  in  Front  Street,  & parts  of 
Water  Street  & Queens  Street  prays  an  Order  for  the  regulation 
& paving  of  the  said  Streets  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  said 
Petitions ; were  read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist  of  the  East 
Ward. 

A Petition  of  the  proprietors  of  Lots  in  partition  Street  pray- 
ing a new  Regulation  of  that  Street;  was  read  & referred  to  the 
Aid11  & Assist,  of  the  West  Ward. 

[517]  A Petition  of  Thomas  Buchannan  praying  that  in  con- 
sideration of  his  running  a Pier  along  the  West  side  of  Rutgers 
Slip  for  a Street  (which  he  is  not  bound  to  do  by  any  Covenant 
in  his  Grant  from  the  Corporation)  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Wharfage  arising  therefrom  for  the  Term  of  thirty  Years;  was 
read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist1  of  the  Out  Ward. 

A Petition  of  Robert  Crommelin  praying  that  he  may  be 
indulged  with  permission  to  sink  a Block  in  front  of  his  Wharf 
in  the  East  River,  which  is  rendered  useless  for  want  thereof ; 
was  read  & referred  to  Aid11  Blagge  & Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt. 

A Petition  of  Isaac  Delamater  Inspector  of  Wood  at  the  Horth 
River  praying  that  his  District  may  be  extended;  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist1  of  the  West  Ward. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist  of  the  East  Ward  be  authorized 
to  agree  with  Messrs  Stevens  & Connolly,  in  the  cheapest  manner 
they  can,  to  clear  the  fly  Market  Slip  of  the  Filth  & Mud  therein. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  credit  Mr  Rob1  Boyd  for  the  Monies 
due  to  him  from  this  Corporation  from  the  Dates  of  the  respective 
Orders  issued  by  order  of  this  Board  in  his  favor  And  that  the 
amount  of  the  said  Orders  respectively  be  discounted  on  his  Bond 
to  this  Corporation  accordingly. 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  out  of  the  contingent  Fund,  to  Dr  John  F Vacher  the  Sum  of 
thirty  two  Pounds  sixteen  Shillgs  for  Medicine  & attendance  to 
the  criminal  Prisoners  in  Goal. 

[578]  Aid11  Gilbert  delivered  in  the  following  Report  "which 
was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1'.  The  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  case  of  Mr  Watts  relative  to  the  Water  Lots  in 
front  of  the  Lots  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren 
deceased  at  the  North  River  Report.  That  on  the  12th  July  last 
a Petition  of  John  McComb  and  Daniel  Niven  praying  a Grant 
of  the  said  Water  Lots  to  them  was  presented  to  the  Board  and 
referred  to  a Committee;  that  on  the  13th  September  last  the  said 
Committee  delivered  in  a Report  which  was  read  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Board,  as  follows  “ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  Petition  of  John  McComb  and  Daniel  Niven  Report  that  they 
have  maturely  considered  the  subject  matter  of  the  said  Petition 
and  are  of  Opinion  that  the  object  of  the  Petitioners  if  carried 
into  effect  would  essentially  promote  the  Improvement  of  the 
City  and  the  Convenience  of  the  Citizens.  But  as  the  proprietors 
of  the  Lots  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  River  which  the  Petitioners 
pray  for  may  claim  the  customary  preemption  to  the  Grant,  Your 
Committee  recommend  to  the  Board  that  a Copy  of  the  Petition 
be  served  on  John  Watts  Junr  who  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
the  Agent  for  the  said  proprietors  and  Acts  as  such,  and  that  he  be 
informed  that  unless  the  said  Proprietors  or  their  agent  shall 
within  the  space  of  Six  Weeks  after  the  date  of  such  Notification 
take  up  a Grant  of  the  Soil  prayed  for  by  Mr  McComb  and  Mr 
Nevin  and  engage  to  make  Improvements  equally  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  those  which  are  expressed  in  their  proposals,  that  in 
such  Case  and  [579]  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  Six  Weeks  a 
Grant  will  be  made  to  the  Petitioners  agreeable  to  the  prayer  of 
their  Petition,  And  Your  Committee  further  recommend  that  in 
case  no  such  application  be  made  and  Stipulations  for  immediate 
Improvements  be  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors  by 
themselves  or  agents  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  Six  Weeks 
that  then  and  in  such  case  a Grant  be  accordingly  made  to  the 
Petitioners/’  That  on  the  15th  November  last  John  Watts  Esqr 
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on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Estate  of  Sir  Peter  Warren 
deceased  preferred  a Petition  to  the  Board  by  which  he  agreed  to 
accept  a Grant  of  the  said  Water  Lots  on  the  Terms  offered  by 
Messrs  McComb  and  Niven  and  prayed  a Grant  accordingly, 
which  Petition  was  read  and  granted  and  a Committee  appointed 
to  consider  of  and  report  the  qnit  Pent  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
thereon,  that  on  the  21st  March  last  the  said  Committee  delivered 
in  a Report  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board,  “ that  190  feet 
from  the  extent  of  the  former  Grant  into  the  Piver  be  granted 
reserving  a quit  Pent  of  3d  pr  foot  per  annum  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors run  a Pier  along  the  Slip  the  whole  extent  of  the  Grant 
for  a Street  to  be  compleated  in  two  Years/’  And  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Clerk  prepare  the  said  Grant  accordingly.  That  from  the 
paper  delivered  by  Mr  Watts  to  the  Board  the  last  meeting  con- 
taining the  substance  of  his  Correspondence  with  the  Heirs  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren  deceased  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  said 
Water  Lots  as  also  from  Mr  Watts  Conversation  with  the  Board 
it  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  said  Heirs  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren  decd  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  said  Water 
Lots  as  also  from  Mr  Watts  conversation  with  the  Board  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  said  Heirs  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren  decd  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  accepting  a Grant  of  the 
said  Water  Lots  on  the  Terms  offered  by  Messrs  McComb  and 
Nevin,  and  that  they  have  not  authorized  Mr  Watts  on  their 
behalf  to  [580]  accept  the  said  Grant  and  make  the  necessary 
Improvements.  And  as  the  Wharfing  out  and  improving  the  said 
Water  Lots  is  become  very  necessary  for  the  public  Convenience, 
and  the  whole  Neighbourhood  are  very  desirous  that  the  said 
Water  Lots  be  granted  to  Messrs  McComb  and  Nevin  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  wharfed  out  and  improved  without  delay,  and 
the  Season  for  that  Business  is  far  advanced  your  Committee  are 
of  Opinion  that  as  the  Board  cannot  be  charged  with  any  par- 
tiallity  on  this  Occasion  in  their  conduct  or  a want  of  attention 
to  the  Heirs  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  decd  the  said  Water  Lots  be 
granted  to  Messrs  McComb  and  Nevin  on  the  Terms  by  them  here- 
tofore offered.  Which  is  Nevertheless  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
their  Committee. 


July  11th  1787. 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
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Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  Ordered  that  the  Sum 
of  £10,000  be  raised  within  this  City  & County  on  or  before 
the  Day  of  next  — viz1,  the  Sum  of  £6,000  to  be 

applied  to  the  support  & maintenance  of  the  Poor,  the  Bridewell 
& the  Criminals  from  time  to  time  confined  in  the  prison  & to  the 
repairing  & maintaining  the  public  Roads  & cleaning  & improving 
the  Streets,  And  the  Sum  of  £4,000  for  the  Watch  & Lamps. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Neilson  be  a Committee  to 
examine  & report  the  Arrears  on  the  former  Taxes. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  “An  Act  for 
regulating  the  Buildings  Streets,  Wharfs  & Slips  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ” John  McComb,  Evert  Bancker  & Casimir  T Gorick 
were  appointed  Surveyors  of  this  City. 

At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Friday 
July  20th,  1787 


[581]  City  of  | 
New  Yorkj 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Nichs  Bayard 
Abm  P Lott 
Thos  Hazard 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
John  Young 


-N 


fEsqrs  Ald“ 


J 


^-Assist183 


John  Spies,  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Earl,  Carpenter,  Henry  Stan- 
ton, Laborer,  George  Ennis,  D°,  Benjamin  Smith,  D°,  were 
severally  admitted  & sworn  freemen  of  this  City. 

A Return  of  the  Election  of  an  Assessor  for  Harlem  Division 
in  the  Out  Ward  held  purs1  to  an  Order  of  the  last  Meeting  was 
read  by  which  it  appears  that  John  Meyer  Sen1*  was  duly  elected. 

The  Board  being  satisfied  by  a Letter  from  Abraham  Mesier 
one  of  the  Assessors  of  the  W1  Ward  as  well  as  by  other  Informa- 
tion that  his  Affairs  are  in  such  a Situation  as  renders  him  unable 
to  perform  the  Duties  of  that  Office.  Ordered  that  he  be  dis- 
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charged  from  the  said  Office  and  that  an  Election  he  held  on 
thursday  the  26  th  Inst  at  9 O’ Clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
Hay  at  the  Oswego  Market,  of  an  Assessor  in  his  stead. 

[582]  A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  little  Chappel  Street 
praying  that  the  said  Street  may  be  regulated  was  read  & referred 
to  the  Aldn  & Assist  of  the  Wt  Wd. 

A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Hanover  Square  praying  that 
the  fire  Engine  House  placed  there  may  be  removed  to  the  Street 
leading  to  the  Old  Slip ; was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist* 
of  the  East  & Dock  Wds. 

Aldn  Hazard  delivered  in  the  follow8.  Report  “ The  Committee 
u to  whom  was  referred  the  Report  concerning  Beekmans  Slip  are 
“ of  Opinion  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  said 
“ Wharf  that  it  be  immediately  repaired  & filled  up  And  that 
“ Gen1  Malcom  is  accountable  to  this  Board  for  Wharfage  of  any 
“ Vessels  he  may  be  concerned  in  that  has  lain  at  said  Wharf  in 
“ the  Slip  and  has  not  been  paid  for. 

Thos  Hazard 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 

“ July  11th  1187  * Jn°  Young.” 

Ordered  that  the  first  part  of  the  said  Report  be  agreed  to  And 
that  Mr  Van  Zand  superintend  the  repair8  of  the  sd  Wharf. 

Ordered  that  the  consideration  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sd 
Report  he  postponed  until  next  Meeting  And  that  Gen1  Malcom 
have  notice  to  attend. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
Moses  Smith  for  his  Service  as  Clerk  at  the  late  Election  Out 
Ward  16/ — . 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Henry  Barry  for  the  like  Service  at 
the  late  Gen1  Election  in  the  Out  Wd  20/ — . 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Elijah  Wedge  for  one  Qr  Service  as 
City  Cryer  £6:5:  — 
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City  of 
New  York 


. At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

>SS.  City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Wednesday 
' the  1st  Day  of  August  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 
Richd  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Nichs  Bayard 
Thos  Hazard 

Tobias  Yan  Zandt 
Geo.  Janeway 
John  Van  Dyk 
Corns  C.  Roosevelt 
John  Young 
Abm  Yan  Gelder 


| Esqrs  Ald“ 

J 

>Assistts 


J 


Daniel  Yan  Antwerp,  Grocer,  Elias  De  Grushe,  Ropemaker, 
John  Dennison,  Laborer,  admitted  & sworn  freemen  of  this  City. 

A Return  of  the  Election  held  in  the  West  Wd  pursuant  to  the 
Order  of  the  last  Meeting  of  an  Assessor  was  read  by  which  it 
appears  that  John  Campbell  was  duly  elected. 

Ordered  that  the  Assize  of  Loaf  Bread  baked  in  this  City  for 
sale  be  as  follows  viz1-.  A Loaf  of  fine  wheat  Flour 
Assize  to  weigh  2 lb  1 02  for  six  Pence.  A Loaf  of  like 
of  Bread  Flour  to  weigh  1 lb  %oz  for  3d. 

[584]  Mr  Mayor  delivered  to  the  Board  a Paper  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Chief  Justice  containing  a Representation  of 
the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  late  Court  of  Oyer  & Terminer  held  in 
this  City  suggesting  to  the  said  C*  that  a certain  Pump  in  King 
Street  where  it  intersects  Smith  Street  greatly  interrupts  the 
passing  in  that  Street  & renders  it  dangerous  and  also  that  the 
many  Signs  which  project  from  the  Houses  are  a great  Nuisance  ; 
Which  said  Representation  was  read  And  thereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist55  of  the  East  & North  Wards  be  a 
Committee  to  report  the  Necessary  Measures  for  removing  the 
said  Pump  And  that  the  Clerk  prepare  an  Ordinance  to  remove 
the  Nuisance  occasioned  by  the  Signs. 
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A Request  of  several  Gentlemen  students  at  Law  for  the  Use 
of  the  0:t  Room  once'  a Week;  was  read  & agreed  to. 

A Petition  of  Bernardus  Swartwout  Junr  praying  a Grant  of 
the  Soil  under  Water  in  the  North  River  on  the  northerly  side  of 
their  Lots  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist  of  the  West 
Ward. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Hanover  Square  for  the  removal  of  the  tire  Engine 
House  [585]  to  the  old  Slip  reported  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  ought  not  to  he  granted ; but  that  the  said  Engine  House 
he  put  in  repair ; which  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Marinus 
Willet  & Alexr  MaComb  Report  as  the  Opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  expence  that  will  attend  the 
docking  out  and  the  little  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  the  Peti- 
tioners from  the  Grant  of  the  said  Water  Lots  that  there  he 
granted  to  the  said  Petitioners  the  priviledge  of  the  Water  extend- 
ing 390  feet  from  high  Water  mark  upon  Condition  that  one  of 
the  Petitioners  immediately  erect  a Dock  thereon  reserving  to 
this  Board  the  right  of  a Street  beginning  at  200  feet  from  high 
Water  mark,  being  in  breadth  60  feet  & that  the  same  he  granted 
free  of  any  Quit  Rent  for  42  Years. 

Nicholas  Bayard 


Aug1  1st  1787. 

On  the  Question  to  agree  to 
Affirmative  as  follows  viz1. 


Thos  Hazard 
Tobias  Van  Zandt  f 
Geo : J aneway  J 

the  sd  Report  it  passed  in  the 


Com- 

mit- 

tee 


for  the  Affirmative 
Aldn  Hazard 
Aldn  Gilbert 
Mr  Van  Zandt 
Mr  Janeway 
Aldn  Bayard 
Mr  Young 
Mr  Van  Gelder 
Mr  Recorder 


for  the  Negative 
Mr  Van  Dyk 
Mr  Roosevelt 
Aldn  Lott 
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[586]  Ordered  that  the  same  Committee  report  the  Quit  Rent 
to  be  reserved  at  the  expiration  of  42  Years  & the  Price  the  Peti- 
tioners ought  to  pay  for  the  Soil  from  high  to  low  Water  Mark. 

The  follow®  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Robert 
Crommelin  for  sinking  a Block  at  the  End  of  his  Wharf  in 
Montgomerie  Ward,  are  of  Opinion  that  the  same  be  granted  on 
his  taking  out  a Grant  from  this  Board  on  the  same  Terms  with 
other  Proprietors  of  the  Water  Lots  adjoining. 

Thos  Hazard  | Com- 

Augt  1st  1787.  Tobias  Van  Zandt  \ mittee 

The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  viz1.  The  Com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  Petitions  of  Anthony  Griffiths 
& others  for  the  Regulation  of  front  Street  from  the  old  Slip  to 
the  fly  Market  Slip  and  the  Petition  of  Cary  Ludiow  and  others 
for  the  regulating  of  Water  Street  from  the  Coffee  House  to  the 
fly  Market  are  of  Opinion  that  the  same  be  granted. 

Thos  Hazard  j Com- 

Augt  1st  1787  John  Young  ^ tee 

The  follow8.  Report  was  also  read  and  agreed  to  viz1.  “ The 
Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Robert  Lenox 
& others  for  repairing  Queens  Street  from  Kings  Street  to  the 
Fly  Market  in  the  same  manner  as  Water  Street,  are  of  Opinion 
that  the  same  be  granted. 

Thos  Hazard  | Com- 
Aug1  1st  1787.  Jn°  Young  \ mittee 

[587]  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  & report  the  necessary 
Ordinances  for  regulating  & paving  the  said  Streets  accordingly. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  John 
Alsop  & others  Proprietors  of  Lots  fronting  the  North  River, 
j praying  that  the  several  Proprietors  of  Lots  fronting  the  said 
River  & lying  between  Roosevelts  Slip  & the  Battery  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  their  respective  Proportions  of  the  Street  com- 
monly called  Greenwich  Street  without  delay ; reported  that  the 
prayer  of  the  said  Petition  ought  to  be  granted. 
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Ordered  that  John  Catang  be  & he  is  hereby  appointed  to  keep 
a public  Pound  for  the  pounding  of  Cattle  Horses  & Hogs  on  his 
Land  in  the  Out  Ward  of  this  City. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt  be  a Committee  to 
examine  & direct  such  Repairs  as  they  may  conceive  indispens-  * 
ibly  necessary  to  Pecks  Slip  Market  & the  Street  adjoin^  it. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  report  an  Ordinance  for  regulating  the 
Sale  of  Lime  within  this  City. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrts  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  (out  of  the  Lamp  Fund)  to  James  Parsons  for  9 Cask  of  Oil 
the  Sum  of  £49  : 8 : 11  & to  Murray  Mumford  & Bowen  the  Sum 
of  £73  : 13  : 6 for  9 Cask  of  strained  sperma  Oil. 


[588]  Aldn  Gilbert  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  take  the 
Opinion  of  Council  on  the  Subject  of  Peter  P.  Van  Zandt’s  claim 
to  the  Right  of  a Grant  of  the  Water  Lot  in  front  of  His  House 
& Lot  at  the  Corner  of  Burling  Slip,  delivered  in  a written 
Opinion  of  Samuel  Jones  & Alexander  Hamilton  Esqrs  on  that 
Subject  which  was  read  & filed  & is  in  the  Words  follow8"  viz1. 

“ Having  considered  the  Matters  referred  to  us  by  the  honor- 
“ able  the  Common  Council  of  this  City,  We  are  of  Opinion  that 
“ the  legal  Estate  in  the  Land  in  front  of  that  granted  to  Thomas 
“ Clarke  being  in  the  Corporation  their  Lease  to  David  Provoost 
u was  of  course  valid  and  sufficient  to  vest  the  Term  in  him  but 
u we  are  at  the  same  time  also  of  Opinion,  that  that  Lease  was  a 
“ breach  of  the  Covenant  to  Clarke  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that 
“ he  and  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  should  have  the  free  and  full 
“ use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Wharf  to  be  erected  by  him ; inasmuch 
“ as  the  Wharf  and  Streets  made  by  Provost  obstructed  a part  of 
“ the  Wharf  built  by  Clarke.  And  we  further  think  that  a Grant 
“ of  the  Reversion  of  the  Land,  demised  to  Provost  to  his  Repre- 
“ sentatives  would  be  an  additional  breach  of  the  Covenant  to 
“ Clarke ; But  a Grant  of  that  land  to  the  Representatives  of 
“ Clarke  or  to  any  other  Person  cannot  be  made  so*  as  to  take 
“ effect  in  possession  during  the  continuance  of  the  Term.  We 
“ are  also  of  Opinion  [589]  that  any  Grant  of  the  Residue  of  the 
“ Land  in  front  of  that  granted  to  Clarke  would  be  a breach  of 
“ the  Covenant  to  Provost  securing  to  him  the  free  and  full  use 


it 
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“ of  the  Wharf  erected  by  him.  In  this  State'  of  Things  it  will 
u remain  for  the  Corporation  to  decide  what  Disposition  of  the 
“ Lands  in  Question  will  be  most  prudent  and  attended  with  least 
“ disadvantage. 

Samuel  Jones 

"New  York  July  17th  1787.  Alexr  Hamilton” 


Q-t  q£  j At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

New  York  ^ms  House  on  Monday  the  6th  Day  of 

' August  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 
Benj.  Blagge 
Wm  W.  Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
Abm  P Lott 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyk 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Geo.  Janeway 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Messrs  Van  Dyck  & Van  Gelder 
be  a Committee  to  examine  & audit  the  Accts  of  the  Commissioners. 

[590]  Mr  Mayor  & Mr  Recorder  with  the  other  members  then 
proceeded  to  visit  & examine  the  several  Wards  of  the  Alms  House 
& Bridewell.  And  being  returned  the  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Accts  of  the  Commissioners  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  for  the  last 
Quarter  amounting  to  £1082  : 8 : 9%  & of  the  Bridewell  amount8- 
to  £157  : 0 : 2%. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  & Bride- 
well for  the  ensuing  Quarter  vizh 


>Esqrs  AldQ 


>■ Assistts 


j 
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for  the  Alms  House £1200  : — : — 

for  the  Bridewell 300  : — : — 


£1500  : — : — 

issued  to  was  laid  before  the  Board  & approved.  Ordered 
Mr  Seaman’s  that  Mr  Mayor  issue,  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer 
Son  to  pay  the  Commissrs  the  said  Two  Sums 

accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warp  on  the  Treasurer  to 
advance  to  Mr  Van  Zandt,  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
direct  Repairs  to  Pecks  Slip  Market,  the  Sum  of  fifteen  Pounds 
to  be  by  him  accounted  for. 

Ordered  that  no  Person  be  received  into  the  Alms  House  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expence,  unless  the  Order  be  subscribed 
by  at  least  two  Magistrates. 

Ordered  that  in  future  the  Sick  & Well  in  the  Alms  House  be 
kept  separate  & to  that  end  that  a Building  be  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  Sick.  And  that  Aldn  Wool  & Messrs  Van  Dyk  & 
Van  Gelder,  be  a Committee  to  examine  & [591]  report  whether 
a part  of  the  Barracks  in  the  Rear  of  the  Alms  House  cannot  be 
appropriated  to  that  use. 

Ordered  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  & Bride- 
well be  directed  to  prepare  for  the  information  of  this  Board  a 
general  State  of  the  annual  Accounts  of  the  said  two  Houses 
respectively  from  the  time  of  their  institution  viz1  the  7th  June 
1784:  to  the  7th  June  last  distinguishing  particularly  the  Monies 
received  out  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Monies  arising  from  the 
labor  of  Persons  confined  in  each  House  and  the  Monies  expended 
annually  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the  raw  Materials  and  the 
Manufactures  remaining  on  hand  aud  of  the  (out  Door)  labor 
performed  by  the  said  Persons  for  the  Public. 
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[592]  City  of  1 
New  York) 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  sd  City  on  Thursday 
the  9th  Day  of  Augt  1787 


Present/  Mr  Mayor 

Mr  Recorder 


Benj.  Blagge 


Abm  P Lott 


Wm  W Gilbert 


>Esqrs  Aid” 


Nichs  Bayard 


Thos  Hazard 


J 


Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 


>Assistts 


Jn°  Van  Dyk 
Geo.  Janeway 


Several  Proposals  for  repairing  the  Fly  Market  were  delivered 
into  the  Board  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  Aid11  Hazard  Mr 
Van  Zandt  & Mr  Janeway  be  a Committee  to  contract  with  such 
Person  or  Persons  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  making  the 
Repairs  to  the  sd  Market  giving  the  preferrence  to  the  Person 
whose  proposals  appear  most  advantageous  to  this  Corporation 
And  that  the  said  Committee  superintend  the  said  Work. 

On  reading  a petition  of  Peter  Hanson  Ordered  that  he  be 
appointed  a Culler  of  Staves  & Heads. 

Aid11  Gilbert  reported  on  the  petition  of  Isaac  Delamater. 
Thereupon  Ordered  that  his  District  for  inspecting  of  fire  Wood 
be  extended  to  Dey’s  Slip. 

A Petition  of  Messrs  Stevens  & Connolly  proposing  to  contract 
to  clear  the  public  Docks  & Slips  of  Mud  was  read  & referred  to 
Aldn  Hazard  & Messrs  Young  & Van  Zandt. 
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[593]  City  of  Ln 
Hew  Yorkj 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  22d  Hay  of  August  1787 


Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Geo.  Janeway 
John  Young 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Jn°  Van  Hyk 


•Esqrs  Aldn 


^Assist*® 


j 


A Letter  from  Henry  Remsen  Esqr  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  regulating  the  Lots  in  the  burnt  part  of  the  City  was  read. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  & Wool  & Messrs  Van  Zandt  Roose- 
velt & Young  he  a Committee  to  meet  the  said  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  this  Board. 

A Petition  of  Dan1  Hiven  & others  complain8,  of  an  Encroach- 
ment made  on  Cortlandt  Street  was  read  & referred  to  the  above 
Committee. 

A Petition  of  Martha  Blair  Daughter  and  Administratrix  of 
Ezekiel  Archer  deed  (with  the  Letter  of  Administration)  pray- 
ing an  Order  on  the  Treasurer  to  pay  her  the  Monies  arising  on 
the  Sale  of  the  Improvements  on  a Lot,  situate  on  the  Corner  of 
Chatham  & Queen  Streets  & demised  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
said  Ezekiel  Archer)  after  deducting  the  Rent  reserved  & due  on 
the  said  Lot ; was  read. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  to  Martha  Blair  the  said  Monies  accordingly. 

[594]  On  reading  a Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Robinson 
& Chappie  Streets. 
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Resolved  that  the  usual  Allowance  of  Ten  Pounds  be  granted 
to  the  sinking  of  a Well  in  the  said  Street 
issued  to  provided  Mr  Kierstead  have  the  making  of 

Lewis*  Middleberg  the  Pump  & that  Mr  Recorder  issue  a 
Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  pavm1  of 
the  said  Sum  accordingly. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the 
Alms  House  to  examine  whether  a part  of  the  Barracks  could  not 
he  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a Hospital,  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  Barracks  & that  five  Tenements  thereof  ought  to  be 
appropriated  & put  in  Repair  for  that  Use;  which  Report  was 
read  & rejected. 

Ordered  that  four  Rooms  in  the  Barracks  be  immediately  re- 
paired & put  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  Sick  Inhabitants  of 
the  Alms  House  and  that  Aldn  Wool  & Messrs  Van  Dyk  & Roose- 
velt be  a Committee  to  get  the  said  Rooms  repaired  accordingly 
by  contract. 

A Petition  by  Jri°  Webbers  Collector  of  the  late  City  Tax  pray- 
ing that  a Suit  lately  commenced  ag1  him  by  the  City  Treasurer 
for  a ballce  of  the  said  Tax  may  be  discontinued  & that  his  Bond 
may  be  accepted  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Ballce  in  a reasonable 
time  was  read  & the  consideration  thereof  postponed. 

A Petition  of  Christopher  Colles  prayg  the  use  of  the  Exchange 
Room  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Lectures  on  Gunnery  &c  was  read 
& granted. 

[595]  The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  viz1.  “ The 
Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  James  Riker  & 
others  respecting  the  regulation  of  S1  James  Street.  Report  that 
the  best  Mode  for  regulating  said  Street  be  as  as  follows ; that 
there  be  dug  down  opposite  Elias  Anderson’s  House  two  feet  so 
as  to  convey  the  Water  from  the  Bowery  Lane  through  said  Street 
to  the  middle  of  Bankers  Street  where  it  must  be  filled  up  three 
feet  six  Inches,  which  will  make  a regular  Descent  of  three  Inches 
on  Ten  feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  Rutgers  Street 
where  it  is  to  be  filled  up  three  feet  which  will  make  a regular 
Descent  of  One  Inch  on  ten  feet  where  there  must  be  made  a Sink 
to  Communicate  with  the  Common  Sewer  that  conveys  the  water 
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from  Roosevelts  Street,  and  from  thence  to  ascend  for  the  Dis- 
tance of  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  which  will  make  one  Inch  on 
Ten  feet  thence  to  descend  to  the  Dock  where  it  is  to  be  raised 
one  foot  the  Distance  being  two  hundred  and  Sixty  two  feet  which 
will  make  a regular  Descent  of  one  Inch  on  ten  feet  All  which  is 
nevertheless  submitted. 


Corns  C Roosevelt  Nicholas  Bayard 

John  Young  Wm  W Gilbert 

Abm  P Lott 

[596]  Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  W arr:  on  the  Treas- 
urer to  advance  to  Jas  Reynold  the  Sum  of  fifty  Pounds  on  Acc1 
of  his  Contract  for  repairing  the  Ply  Market. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  Charles  Rider  a pardoned  Convict  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  Passage  to  Albany. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  follow8  Persons  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  viz1. 


Simon  Kiersted  for  1 Qr  Sallary  in  repair8'  the 
public  Pumps  £30  & his  Acc1  of  extra  Repairs 

£17  : 13  : 5 amount8  in  the  whole  to 

James  Reed  & John  Clarke  for  apprehend8  & 
convey8  Jesse  Scofield  (charged  with  uttering 
counterfeit  public  Securities)  from  Elizlh  Town 

Dan1  Carter  for  repair8  the  Lamps 

David  Waldron  for  repairing  the  Roads 

Rinier  Skaats  for  1 Qr  Services  as  Messenger  £10 

& horse  hire  4/  1 

Tobias  Van  Zandt  for  the  ballce  of  his  Acc1  for 
repairs  to  Pecks  Slip  & Beekmans  & Pecks  Slip 
Market 


A Law  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  Sale  of  Lime. 


£47  : 

: 13 

: 5 

£2 

7 

£20 

9 

: 6 

72 

1 

: 6 

£10  : 

: 4 

: — 

£4  : 

: 6 

: 3 

published 

viz1. 

Be  it  Ordained  hv  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  Common  Council  convened  and  it  is 
hereby  ordained  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  all  Lime 
brought  to  this  City  for  sale  and  laden  on  hoard  of  any  Vessel 
loose  or  in  Bulk  shall  [597]  he  measured  by  one  of  the  sworn 
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Measures  appointed  for  that  purpose  who  may  demand  and  re- 
ceive for  his  services  at  and  after  the  Rate  of  eight  pence  for 
every  Load  of  twelve  Bushels  one  half  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the 
Buyer  and  the  other  half  by  the  Seller,  And  if  any  Cartmen  shall 
cart  any  such  Lime,  which  shall  not  have  been  measured  as  afore- 
said, he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  Sum  of  four  Shillings  for  every 
Load  which  he  shall  so  cart,  to  be  recovered  before  the  Mayor 
Recorder  or  any  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  City  with  Costs 
of  suit  by  any  person  who  will  sue  and  prosecute  for  the  same  to 
Effect,  the  one  half  of  the  said  Forfeiture  when  recovered  to  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  or  Chamberlain  of  the  said  City  for  the  use 
of  the  Poor  thereof,  and  the  other  half  thereof  to  the  Person  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

The  Clerk  according  to  order  bro’t  in  the  following  Laws  or 
Ordinances  which  were  respectively  read  & passed  viz1. 

“ A Law  to  alter  and  amend  Queen  Street  from  the  Fly  Market 
to  Kings  Street. ” 

“A  Law  to  alter  & amend  Water  Street  from  the  Fly  Market  to 
| Wall  Street.” 

“A  Law  to  alter  & amend  First  or  Front  Street  from  the  Old 
Slip  to  the  Fly  Market.” 

“A  Law  to  alter  & amend  Wall  Street  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Queen  Street.” 
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[598]  City  of  \ 
Hew  York  j 


At  a Common  Council  lield  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  12th  Sept1'  1787 


Present/ 


Richard  Yarick  Esqr  Recorder 


Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  Heilson 
Hichs  Bayard 
Jer.  Wool 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


John  Van  Dyk 
John  Young 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Geo.  Janeway 


>>Assistts 


Ordered  that  Peter  King  be  & he  is  hereby  appointed  an 
Inspector  of  Wood  in  the  place  & stead  of  John  Meyer  decd  (the 
Board  having  some  time  since  promised  him  the  first  vacancy) 
And  that  Isaac  Chardevoine  should  have  the  next  vacancy. 

Petitions  of  Abm  Ingraham,  Jacob  Shourt,  Thomas  Kinnan  to 
be  appointed  Inspectors  of  Wood  were  read  & postponed  until  the 
Clerk  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  the  several  Inspectors  & 
the  respective  Districts  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

A Petition  of  Elizabeth  Mesier  praying  remission  of  part  of 
the  annual  Rent  of  Paulus  Hook  Ferry;  was  read  & referred  to 
Aldn  Heilson  & Hazard  & Mr  Van  Zandt. 

A Petition  of  Hugh  Doyle  praying  a remission  of  the  Fine  for 
selling  Liquor  without  Licence  for  which  he  is  confined  in  Goal ; 
was  read  & rejected. 

A petition  to  Daniel  Van  Antwerp  praying  to  be  appointed  a 
Measurer  of  Grain  &c  was  read.  Ordered  that  he  be  appointed 
accordingly. 


[599]  The  Aldn  and  Assistant  of  the  East  Ward  reported  that 
the  fire  Engine  House  in  Hanover  Square  is  irrepairable. 
Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist1  contract  with  some  person  to 
build  a new  one. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  Lease  of  Lot  H°  32  in  Barrack 
Street  was  expired  that  the  Rent  in  Arrear  amounted  to  £43  that 
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he  had  reentered  the  said  Lot  in  the  Name  of  the  Corporation  & 
desired  Instructions  as  to  the  future  Disposition  cf  the  said  Lot 
& Improvements. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist1  of  the  North  Ward  & Aldn 
Bayard  be  a Committee  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  Lot  & 
report  their  Opinion  thereon. 

Ordered  that  the  usual  allowance  of  £10  be  granted  to  the 
sinking  of  a Well  in  such  part  of  Chatham  Street  as  the  Aldn 
& Assis1  of  the  North  Ward  shall  direct  and  as 
issued  to  the  said  Well  will  be  immediately  in  the  vicinity 

Mr  J aneway  of  the  Corporation  Estate  that  the  further  sum 

of  £5  be  granted  to  that  use  & that  Mr  Recorder 
issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  paym1  of  the  said  two 
Sums  accordingly. 

The  Committee  on  the  Petitions  of  Messrs  Alsop  & Macomb  & 
others  relative  to  the  completion  of  Greenwich  Street  to  the  Bat- 
tery; reported  that  an  Ordinance  to  compel  the  several  Pro- 
prietors to  make  their  Proportions  of  the  sd  Street  will  be 
necessary. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  an  Ordinance  & report  the  same 
to  the  Board  accordingly. 

[600]  On  Motion  of  Aldn  Gilbert  Ordered  that  this  Day  fort- 
night be  assigned  for  this  Board  to  decide  on  the  Case  of  Peter  P 
Van  Zandts  claim  to  or  application  for  a grant  of  the  Water  Lot 
in  front  of  his  House  & Lot  at  Burlings  Slip;  And  that  all  the 
absent  Members  have  notice  to  attend. 

Ordered  that  as  Many  of  the  Vagrants  in  Bridewell  as  may  be 
necessary  do  attend  the  Orders  of  the  Aldn  of  the  S°  Ward  to 
convey  earth  to  fill  up  the  Street  at  the  Whitehall  Slip. 

The  Board  purs1  to  Law,  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  In- 
spectors to  superintend  the  ensuing  Election  of  Charter  Officers 
in  and  for  this  City  & the  Place  in  each  Ward  for  holding  the  sd 
Elections  & the  follow5  Persons  & Places  were  appointed  viz1. 
South  Ward Thomas  Randall...  Exchange 


Dock  Ward Peter  Elting.  . . . 

East  Ward Jacob  Abramse.  . 

North  Ward James  Chrystie. . . . City  Hall 


at  the  front  of  Mr 
Abm  Brinckerhoff’s  H3 
Coffee  House 
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West  Ward Nicholas  Bogert.  . . Oswego  Market 

Montgy  Ward Corns  I Bogert. . . . Pecks  Slip  Market 

Out  Ward Wendel  Boos Bulls  Head  Tavern 


The  Clerk  according  to  order  presented  a Law  relative  to  Signs 
which  was  read  agreed  to  by  the  Board  & passed  into  a Law  viz1. 

“A  Law  to  prevent  the  erecting  or  suspending  of  Signs  to  pro- 
ject into  the  Streets  of  this  City.” 


Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  follow8-  Persons  the  [601]  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  viz1. 


issued 


D° 


L)° 


Henry  Shute  for  repairs  to  the 

Roads 

James  Reynolds  for  new^| 

rooffing  to  Fly  Market  221  : 11  : 
agreable  to  Contract..  ......  J 


9 

9 


Van  Dolsom  & Lefoy  as  Clerks 
at  the  late  Gen1  Election  in 
the  W1  Ward 


2 : — : 


H° 

D°  & delivd 
to  Mr  Janeway 

issued 


issued 


Wm  I Elsworth  for  Repairs  to 
and  superntend8  the  fire 

Engines 

Solomon  Davis  for  Carpenters  | 
Repairs  to  the  Goal j 


John  Stagg  for  Mason  Re- 
pairs to  the  City  Hall  & 
Goal 


1 


) 


Abm  Van  Gelder  for  Lighting  the 
City  Lamps  for  May..  £30  : 12  : — 
for  June..  30:12:— 
for  July..  30:13:  4 
for  Aug1..  30:17:  4 


for  his  Accls  of 
Cartage  & his  Salary 
1 Yr  to  the  16  th 
June  last  at  £65  pr 


1 

>103 : 2:  3 


62  : 


21  : 


26  : 


0 : 9 
4 : 6 
3 : — 


annum, 


£225  : 16  : 11 
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At  a Common  Council  held  on  Satur- 
SS.  day  the  22d  Septr  1787 

Present/  Richd  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[602]  City  of  | 
New  Yorkj 


Wm  Neilson 
Jer:  Wool 
Nicbs  Bayard 
Benja  Blagge 
Abm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyk 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
John  Young 


*\ 


>Esqrs  Aldu 


J>-Assistts 


The  Alderman  of  Montgomerie  Ward  informed  the  Board  that 
in  consequence  of  the  late  great  fall  of  Rain  the  Common  Sewer 
which  conveys  the  Water  out  of  Ferry  Street  into  the  East  River 
had  hurst  and  that  the  Street  had  so  fallen  in  as  to  endanger  the 
adjacent  Buildings;  And  therefore  suggested  to  the  Board  the 
necessity  of  making  immediate  Provision  for  repairing  the 
Injury.  Thereupon  ordered  that  Aldn  Blagge,  Gilbert  & Hazard 
& Messrs  Young  & Van  Zandt  be  a Committee  to  direct  the  repair- 
ing of  the  said  Drain  in  such  manner  as  to  them  shall  appear 
most  effectual  and  (Economical. 

The  Board  being  informed  that  Wendel  Boos  inspector  of  the 
ensuing  Election  in  the  Out  Wd  cannot  (by  reason  of  bodily 
Indisposition)  discharge  the  Duties  of  that  Office  And  that  James 
Christie  Inspector  of  the  said  Election  in  the  North  Ward  is  gone 
beyond  Sea. 

Henry  Rutgers  was  nominated  & appointed  in  the  stead  of 
Wendel  Boos  And  Evert  Bancker  in  the  stead  of  James  Christie. 

[603]  A Petition  of  sundry  Inhabitants  of  Roosevelt  Street 
complaining  of  several  vacant  Lots  in  the  said  Street  which  con- 
tain stagnant  Water  very  prejudicial  to  the  Health  of  the  sd 
Inhabitants  was  read  & referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist1  of  Mont- 
gomerie & the  Out  Wards. 
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Aldn  Gilbert  delivered  in  the  following  Report  which  was  read 
& agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 

We  the  subscribers  to  whom  was  referred  a Petition  lately  pre- 
ferred to  this  Board  by  Daniel  Nevin  and  others  setting  forth  that 
some  Buildings  are  now  erecting  at  the  lower  end  of  Cortlandt 
Street  in  the  West  Ward  of  this  City  by  which  the  Street  or 
Passage  along  the  South  Side  of  the  Slip  there,  is  greatly  con- 
tracted and  rendered  very  Inconvenient  to  Passengers  in  Crossing 
the  North  River,  and  that  the  said  obstructions  are  on  Publick 
property.  Do  Report  that  we  have  inquired  into  the  Allegations 
and  Complaint  of  the  said  Petition.  And  find  that  in  the  Year 
1701  a Grant  was  made  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  Peter  Jansen  Mesier  whereby  they  released  and  con- 
veyed to  him  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  a certain  Piece  or  Parcel  of 
Ground  in  the  said  West  Ward,  from  High  to  Low  Water  Mark 
Containing  along  the  Strand  at  high  Water  Mark,  and  in  the 
Rear  at  Low  Water  Mark  18  Rodd.  2 feet  and  8 inches,  and  in 
Depth  on  the  south  and  North  sides  thereof  from  high  to  Low 
Water  Mark  93  feet  or  thereabouts. 

That  we  also  find  that  in  the  Year  1760  a Grant  was  made  by 
the  said  Corporation  of  a Water  Lot  to  Abraham  Mesier,  the  same 
lying  in  front  of  part  of  the  said  Ground  conveyed  as  aforesaid  to 
the  said  Peter  Jansen  Mesier,  and  Containing  [604]  Seventy 
four  feet  and  an  half  in  breadth,  and  in  length  from  Low  Water 
Mark  into  LIudsons  River  200  feet,  the  said  Abraham  Mesier  to 
build  a Wharf  Street  or  Pier  of  18  feet  English  Measure  in 
Breadth,  to  front  a certain  Street  or  Publick  Slip  there  to  be 
made  leading  from  Cortlandt  Street  to  Hudsons  River. 

That  we  further  find  that  the  said  Cortlandt  Street  was  orig- 
inally forty  feet  in  Breadth,  but  that  the  Owners  of  the  Ground 
there  have  given  up  five  feet  on  the  North  and  South  Sides  thereof 
to  make  the  said  Street  fifty  feet. 

That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Complaint  in  that  Peti- 
tion points  at  a Dwelling  house  now  building  by  Abraham  Bus- 
sing on  the  South  side  of  the  said  Cortlandt  Street. 

That  if  the  said  Complaint  respects  the  said  Dwelling  House  as 
we  believe  it  doth,  the  same  appears  to  us  to  be  111  founded,  be- 
cause we  are  of  Opinion  that  the  House  is  not  an  Encroachment 
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on  the  publick  property,  but  that  the  same  is  built  on  part  of  the 
Ground  conveyed  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  Peter  Jansen  Mesier 
and  not  on  Ground  comprehended  within  the  Grant  of  the  said 
Abraham  Mesier,  as  the  Petitioners  seem  to  believe  from  their 
referring  this  Board  to  the  aforesaid  Grant  to  him. 

That  in  order  to  be  ascertained  of  the  said  Fact  we  have  made 
due  Inquiry,  and  from  the  best  Information  we  could  collect  and 
other  Evidence  which  the  view  of  the  place  afforded  us,  We  have 
not  any  doubt  that  the  said  Abraham  Bussing  had  an  Indisputable 
right  to  place  and  erect  his  said  House  in  the  manner  he  hath 
done,  the  same  being  on  his  own  Soil,  and  built  according  [605] 
to  the  Directions  of  John  MaComb  one  of  the  City  Surveyors  on 
a Parrallel  line  with  the  other  Houses  on  the  South  side  of  the 
said  Street. 

That  we  are  of  Opinion,  in  case  the  said  House  was  Actually 
built  on  Ground  reserved  to  this  Corporation  in  the  Grant  to  the 
said  Abraham  Mesier,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  have 
placed  it  out  of  the  Range  of  the  said  Street,  because  the  same 
would  necessarily  occasion  a break  in  the  said  Street,  and  spoil 
the  Uniformity  and  Beauty  thereof. 

That  we  are  of  Opinion,  because  we  think  the  said  Street  of  the 
breadth  it  now  is,  is  sufficiently  wide  to  answer  all  the  Purposes 
of  a Publick  Street,  taking  even  into  Consideration  its  connection 
with  a publick  Ferry. 

Upon  the  whole  this  Committee  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Peti- 
tioners (whatever  Commendation  they  may  deserve  for  their 
Extraordinary  Vigilance  Zeal  and  Attention  to  the  Publick  In- 
terest) are  mistaken  as  to  the  matters  suggested  in  the  said  Peti- 
tion, and  that  no  such  Encroachments  as  yet  have  been  made  on 
the  Property  of  the  Publick  as  are  set  forth  in  their  said  Petition. 

Wm  Wm  Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Tobias  Van  Zandt. 
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A Petition  of  Peter  R Kissam  was  read  setting  forth  that  he 
has  an  Intention  of  purchasing  the  Right  of  James  Barrett*  to  a 
certain  Lot  of  the  Corporation  at  Pecks  Slip  which  the  said 
Berrardf  purchased  at  Vendue  for  the  Term  of  21  Years  from 
the  first  Day  of  May  last  at  35/  pr  foot  pr  annum  that  the  said 
Barrett*  having  left  the  City  the  said  Lot  remains  unoccupied  — 
that  the  price  of  the  said  Lot  exceeds  the  price  of  the  adjacent 
Lots  and  is  more  than  the  business  at  that  place  will  afford 
Wherefore  the  said  Peter  Kissam  proposes  to  purchase  Barrett’s* 
Right  & become  answerable  for  the  Rent  from  the  first  of  May 
last  Provided  the  Corporation  will  grant  him  a Lease  for  the  same 
for  21  Years  at  the  Rate  of  thirty  Shillings  pr  foot  per  annm. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  a Lease  to  Mr  Kissam  for  the 
said  Lot  accordingly. 

* The  name  Barrett  has  evidently  been  corrected  to  read  as  given. — Edr. 

t Above  “ Berrard  ” is  written  “ Barrett.” — Edr. 


[End  of  Volume  VIII.] 
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[Here  begins  Volume  IX.  The  volume  contains  443  pages, 
being  163  pages  shorter  than  the  preceding  volume,  and  covers 
the  period  from  October  2,  1787,  to  and  including  August  20, 
1790. — Edr.] 

r-i-i  p-,  } At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

AT  1 1 fsS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday 

1 ev  oi  0 the  2d  Day  of  October  1787 

Present/  Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Benja  Blagge 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Wm  Neil  son 
Tlios  Hazard 
Jer.  Wool 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
John  Van  Dyk 
John  Young 
Geo.  Janeway 

Pursuant  to  the  Directions  of  the  the  Law  of  the  State  entitled 
“An  Act  for  emitting  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  Thousand  Pounds 
in  Bills  of  credit  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned  ” passed  the 
18th  April  1786  Robert  Ray  & Evert  Bancker  Esquires  Loan 
Officers  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  laid  before  this 
Board  the  Books  of  Mortgages  Minutes  and  Accounts  by  them 
taken  and  kept  as  Loan  Officers  as  aforesaid  And  the  Board  hav- 
ing carefully  inspected  and  examined  the  said  Mortgages  Minutes 
and  Accounts  Do  find  that  the  said  Loan  Officers  have  lent  out 
upon  Interest  at  five  per  Centum  per  annum  the  Sum  of  Thirty 
two  thousand  Pounds  on  Sundry  Mortgages  by  them  produced 
and  this  Board  are  of  Opinion  that  the  said  Sum  of  thirty  Two 
Thousand  Pounds  is  lent  out  and  well  secured  by  Mortgages  on 
Lands  & [2]  Tenements,  That  the  said  Loan  Officers  have  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  this  State  the  Sum  of  One  thousand  three 
hundred  & seventy-eight  Pounds  nineteen  Shillings  and  seven 
Pence ; which  Sum,  together  with  eighty  Pounds  bv  them  retained 


>-Esqrs  Alda 


Assist55 
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in  their  Hands  for  their  Salary,  amounts  to  One  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  Pounds  nineteen  Shillings  and  seven 
Pence  the  full  Interest  of  the  said  Sum  of  thirty  two  thousand 
Pounds  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  1787  And  further  that  it 
appears  to  this  Board  that  the  said  Loan  Officers  have  faithfully 
discharged  the  Trust  in  them  reposed  and  performed  their  Duty 
in  manner  as  by  the  said  Law  is  directed  & required. 

The  Clerk  laid  before  the  Board  the  Return  of  the  Elections 
in  the  several  Wards  on  the  29th  Ult°  for  Charter  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  Year  from  which  it  appears  that  the  follow^  Persons 
were  duly  elected  viz1. 


South  Ward 


Jeremiah  Wool  . 
Joseph  Pierson  . 
William  Brown  . 
Daniel  Ebbets  . . 
Elijah  Price 
William  Grinding 
Elijah  Price  .... 


Alderman 

Assistant 

Assessors 

. Collector 

Constables 


Dock  Ward 


Peter  Elting  .... 
Anthony  Griffiths 
John  Oothout  . . . 
Conrad  W Ham. 
William  Gilbert  . 
John  Wessels  . . . 
Samuel  Stockwell 


Alderman 

Assistant 

Assessors 

. Collector 

Constables 


[3] 


East  Ward 


Thomas  Hazard  . . . 
James  Yicholson  . . 
Alexander  Robertson 

Joseph  Hallet 

James  Van  Brackel. 
Barnt  Yewkerk  . . . 
James  Van  Brackel. 


Alderman 

Assistant 

x\ssessors 

. Collector 

Constables 
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West  Ward 


William  W Gilbert Alderman 

Abraham  Van  Gelder Assistant 

William  Thompson  1 . 

„ . ,5  , )■  Assessors 

btephan  V an  Cortlandt ) 

Thomas  Lafoy  Collector 

John  Reins  j Constables 

Robert  Berwick  \ 


North  Ward 


John  Wylley  ..  . 
George  Janeway 
Robert  Cocks  . . 
White  Matlack  , 
Peter  Hulick  . . 
Henry  Birtsall  . 
Peter  Hulick  . . 


. Alderman 
. Assistant 

) 

j Assessors 
. Collector 
[ Constables 


Benjamin  Blagge Alderman 

Tobias  Van  Zandt Assistant 


Samuel  Gilford 
Montgomerie  John  Murray  . 
Ward  Christian  Will 
John  Pleming 
John  Faulkner 


> Assessors 
\ 

. Collector 
l Constables 


Out  Ward 


Nicholas  Bayard  . . . . 
Cornelius  C Roosevelt . 
Isaac  Varian  j 

Bowery 

| Assessors 

Jacob  Harsen  £ 

Division 

Richard  Furman 

. . . D° 

Lewis  A Gautier  j 
John  Dietz j 

. . . D° 

William  Nagel  j 

Harlem 

| Assessors 

'[John  Meyer]  j 

Division 

[Andrew  McGown]  . . 

. . .D° 

[John  Adrianse]  } 
'[Hessel  Pym]  ^ 

. . .D° 

* The  portion  of  the  leaf  where  these  names  should  appear  is  missing.  The 
names  are  supplied  from  a MSS.  copy  of  the  volume  finished  in  July,  1887,  by 
Patrick  J.  Roon,  a clerk  of  the  Common  Council  receiving  $75  a month. 
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[4]  Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert,  Wool  & Hazard  & Messrs  Van 
Gelder  & Roosevelt  be  a Committee  to  examine  the  Treasurers 
Books  & Accounts  &c. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist55  of  the  North  & South  Wards 
he  a Committee  to  direct  the  decayed  Brick  Work  of  the  City  Hall 
to  be  repair*1  & the  Street  in  the  rear  to  he  paved  & to  devise  & 
direct  Measures  for  making  the  Roof  tight. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer 
to  advance  Mr  Tobias  Van  Zandt  £50  towards  the 
issued  Repairs  to  the  Drain  in  ferry  Street. 


City  of 
New  York 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  10th  Day  of  October  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Benja  Blagge 
Ahm  P Lott 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jerh  Wool 
Nicbs  Bayard 
Thos  Hazard 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
John  Van  Dyk 
Geo.  Janeway 


f Esqrs  Aldn 


j 

^Assist55 


Ordered  that  Aid11  Gilbert,  Bayard  & Wool  & Messrs  Van 
Gelder  & Van  Dyk  he  a Committee  to  direct  the  Breadth  of  the 
Area  in  front  of  the  new  Buildings  of  Messrs  Macombe  & others 
in  the  Broad  Way. 

The  C [ommittee  appointed  to  examine  the]*  Treasurers 
Books  & Co,  do  report  that  they  have  attended  to  that  business, 
that  there  appears  a Balance  of  £261  : 13  : 7 due  to  sundry]* 


* The  words  and  parts  of  words  in  brackets  are  missing,  being  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  portion  of  the  leaf  referred  to  in  the  preceding  footnote. 
They  are  supplied  from  the  MSS.  copy  of  the  volume  made  in  1887. 
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[5]  Persons  on  their  respective  Accounts,  a Ballance  of 
£342  : 17  : 8 due  to  the  City  Treasurer  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Cash  Account  and  the  Sum  of  £2296  : 19  : 9 to  the  City  of  New 
York  and  that  the  Amount  of  outstanding  Debts  is  £2901  : 11 ; 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Thoms  Hazard 
Abm  Van  Gelder 

Resolved  that  this  Board  will  indemnify  the  Treasurer  or 
Chamberlain  on  his  discontinuing  his  Suit  against  John  Webbers 
late  Collector  of  Taxes  of  the  Bowery  Division  in  the  Out  Ward: 
Provided  he  take  a Bond  from  the  said  John  Webbers  with  good 
Security  for  his  paying  into  the  Treasury  within  six  Months  from 
this  Day  all  the  Monies  which  may  be  due  from  him  as  Collector 
of  Taxes  as  aforesaid  & also  on  the  said  John  Webbers  paying 
the  Costs  of  Suit  which  may  have  accrued. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Case  of  Peter 
P Van  Zandt  relative  to  his  Application  for  a Grant  of  the  Water 
Lot  at  Burlings  Slip  & after  some  time  spent  therein  the  further 
consideration  was  postponed  until  to  Morrow  Morning. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer 
to  advance  [Mr]*  Tobias  Van  Zandt  the  further  Sum 
issued  of  £1[00]*  towards  Repairs  to  the  Drain  in  Ferry 
[Street]*. 


* Edge  of  leaf  missing. 


Deficiency  supplied  from  copy  made  in  1887. — Edr. 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Thursday 
the  11th  Day  of  Octf  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 

Wm  Neil  son 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jer.  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 
Thos  Hazard 

Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Geo.  Janeway 
John  Young 
Jn°  Van  Dyk 
Ahm  Van  Gelder 

The  Board  resumed  the  Consideration  of  the  Case  of  Peter  P 
Van  Zandt  and  after  some  further  time  spent  therein  it  was 
Ordered  that  Aid11  Gilbert  Hazard  & Wool  & Messrs  Young  & 
Van  Gelder  he  a Committee  to  treat  with  Mr  Van  Zandt  on  the 
Subject,  to  enquire  into  & report  to  the  Board  what  Damages  he 
may  have  sustained  by  Loss  of  Wharfage  by  Means  of  the  Cor- 
poration’s having  granted  to  David  Provoost  a part  of  the  Water 
Lot  (for  the  public  Use  as  a Street)  by  him  prayed  for. 

Aldn  Gilbert  from  the  Committee  appointed  Yesterday  reported 
to  the  Board  that  the  Committee  had  directed  the  Area  in  front 
of  the  new  Houses  in  the  Broad  Way  should  extend  six  feet  in 
the  clear  that  [7]  the  extent  of  the  Railing  be  six  & an  half  feet 
from  the  front  of  the  Houses  and  that  the  Street  when  paved 
should  have  a Walk  on  each  side  for  foot  Passengers  of  fifteen 
feet ; which  was  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  following  Report  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz*. 

“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Thomas 
Buchannan  praying  for  the  exclusive  Right  of  the  Slip  & Pier  in 
the  Out  Ward  known  by  the  Name  of  Rutgers’s  Slip : provided  he 
make  the  Pier  24  feet  in  Breadth  at  his  own  Expence  Report  that 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


Assist53 


[6]  City  of  | 
New  York  | 
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they  have  examined  the  Grant  given  by  the  Corporation  to  Hen- 
drick Rutgers  in  the  Year  1773  and  find  that  he  is  not  under  any 
obligation  of  making  a Pier  along  the  West  side  of  the  said  Slip 
and  in  consideration  of  the  Petitioners  being  at  a great  expence 
in  making  the  said  Pier,  are  of  Opinion  that  there  be  granted  to 
the  Petitioner  the  free  Right  of  Wharfage  for  his  own  Vessels  for 
the  space  of  Fifteen  Years. 

Nicholas  Bayard 

Corns  C Roosevelt 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Monday 
the  15th  Hay  of  October  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esq1’  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


[8]  City  of  |sg_ 
JNew  York) 


Benja  Blagge 
Nichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Thomas  Hazard 
Peter  Elting 
John  Wylley 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
George  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
James  Nicholson 
Anthony  Griffiths 
Joseph  Pierson 


^Esqrs  Aldn 


> Assistts 


j 


His  Excellency  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  appointment  having  been  pleased  to  re- 
appoint the  honorable  James  Duane  Esquire  to  the  Office  of 
Mayor  &c  &c  of  this  City  for  the  ensuing  Year ; Mr  Mayor 
attended  by  the  Aldermen  & Clerk  waited  on  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  & before  him  & in  presence  of  the  Aldermen  took  the 
Oaths,  by  the  Charter  of  this  City  prescribed  & directed  And 
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being  returned  to  the  City  Hall,  after  the  ringing  of  three  Bells 
& proclamation  made  for  keeping  silence,  the  Mayors  Commis- 
sion was  published.  Mr  Mayor  then  returned  into  the  Common 
Council  Chamber,  and  (after  taking  and  subscribing  the  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  & of  Office  as  by  Law  directed  & prescribed  befor 
Robert  Benson  Esqr  Clerk  of  the  said  City)  [9]  administered  to 
the  several  Officers  following  the  Oaths  in  and  by  the  Charter  of 
this  City  & by  the  Laws  of  this  State  prescribed  & directed,  viz1. 


Benjamin  Blagge 
Hichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Thos  Hazard 
Peter  Elting 
John  Wylley 


lAld 


n 


Abm  Van  Gelder 
George  Janeway 
Corns  C Roosevelt 
Tobias  V an  Zandt 
James  Hicholson 
Anthony  Griffiths 
Joseph  Pierson 


-Assist155 


William  Brown 
Daniel  Ebbets 
John  Oothout 
Conrad  W Ham 
Steph11  Van  Cortlandt 
Robert  Cocks 
White  Matlack 
John  Murray 
Isaac  Varian 
Jacob  Harsen 
Wm  Hagel 
John  Meyer 


> Assessors 


Elijah  Price 
Wm  Gilbert 
James  Van  Brackel 
Thomas  Lafoy 
Peter  Ilulick 
Christian  Will 
Andrew  McGown 


-Collectors 


Wm  Grinding 
John  Wessels 
Barnt  Hewkerk 
John  Reins 
Lewis  A Gautier 
John  Dietz 


.Constables 


Robert  Berwick 
Henry  Birtsal 
John  Fleming 
John  Faulkner 
John  Arianse 


Consta- 

bles 


Daniel  Phoenix  Esqr  Treasurer  or  Chamberlain  of  this  City 
who  produced  his  Bond  duly  executed  with  two  Sureties  for  the 
faithfull  execution  of  his  Office  which  was  approved  by  the 
Board  & filed. 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor  by  & with  the  Advice  & Consent 
of  the  Council  of  Appointment  having  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Robert  Boyd  Esq1'  to  the  Office  of  Sherif  of  this  City  & County 
Mr  Boyd  attended,  produced  his  Commission  & took  the  Oath 
prescribed  by  the  Charter  of  this  City. 

[10]  Samuel  Gilford  an  Assessor  for  Montgomerie  Wd  attend- 
ing offered  to  the  Board  satisfactory  Evidence  of  his  inability 
(by  reason  of  bodily  Infirmity)  to  discharge  the  Duties  of  that 
Office.  Richard  Furman  Collector  of  the  Bowery  Division  in  the 
Out  Ward,  and  Samuel  Stockwell  Constable  of  the  Dock  Ward, 
being  neither  Freemen  or  Freeholders  their  respective  Offices 
were  declared  vacant  Elijah  Price,  James  Van  Brackel  & Peter 
Hulick  being  respectively  elected  to  the  Offices  of  Collector  & 
Constable,  the  Board  determined  it  improper  that  the  same  Per- 
son should  exercise  both  Offices  & they  having  respectively  made 
their  election  of  the  Office  of  Collector  the  Office  of  Constable  in 
the  respective  Wards  for  which  they  were  elected  was  declared 
vacant,  Thereupon  ordered  that  Elections  in  the  respective 
Wards  where  the  above  Vacancies  have  taken  place,  be  held  on 
Thursday  the  25th  Instant  to  fill  the  said  vacancies. 

Samuel  Stockwell,  Cooper,  Richard  Furman,  painter  & Glazier, 
were  respectively  admitted  & sworn  freemen. 
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At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  24th  Day  of  October  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


[11]  City  of  I 
Hew  Yorkj 


Benja  Blagge 
Thos  Hazard 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Nichs  Bayard 
Jeremb  Wool 
Jn°  Wylley 
Peter  Elting 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Jas  Nicholson 
Joseph  Pierson 
Geo.  J anew  ay 
Corns  C Roosevelt 


/>Esqrs  Aldn 


■N 

>-  Assist^ 


John  Harrison,  Cordwainer,  James  Reid,  Laborer,  Samuel 
Lillick,  D°,  John  Lovet,  D°  were  respectively  admitted  & sworn 
freemen  of  this  City. 

Assize  of  Ordered  that  the  Assize  of  Bread  baked  in 

Bread  this  City  for  sale  be  as  follows  viz1.  A Loaf  of 

flour  @37/6  fine  wheat  Elour  to  weigh  2lb  5oz  for  six  pence. 
pr  barr1  A Loaf  of  the  like  Elour  to  weigh  llb  21/20Z 

for  3d. 

Resolved  that  at  the  Expiration  of  one  Month  all  Bread  baked 
of  wheat  Elour  for  sale  be  of  inspected  superfine  Elour. 

A Letter  from  Mr  Phoenix  the  Treasurer  to  Mr  Mayor  request- 
ing the  Opinion  of  the  Board  whether  they  deem  the  Security 
offered  by  John  Webbers,  viz1.  Webbers  of  the  Out  Ward, 

sufficient  to  secure  the  Sum  due  from  him  as  Collector  of  the 
Bowery  Division  in  the  Out  Ward,  And  informing  the  Board  that 
there  is  in  the  Hands  of  William  Hardenbrook  late  Collector  of 
Montgomerie  Ward  a considerable  Sum  of  Money  by  him  col- 
lected of  the  [12]  outstanding  Arrears  on  the  partial  Tax,  which 
he  is  required  by  Law  to  pay  into  the  City  Treasury  and  as  the 
Purpose  for  which  the  Money  is  appropriated  may  not  take  place 
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| for  some  time  Mr  Treasurer  would  propose  disposing  of  it 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  Interest  on  the  Bonds  against  the 
Corporation  to  be  replaced  out  of  the  Revenue  Fund. 

Resolved  that  this  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  Security 
offered  by  John  Webbers  is  sufficient  And  that  this  Board  do 
approve  of  the  Disposition  proposed  by  Mr  Treasurer  in  his  said 
Letter  of  the  Money  he  may  receive  of  the  Collector  of  the  partial 
Tax. 

Aaron  Gilbert,  Superintendant  of  the  City  Watch  having  sig- 
nified his  Desire  of  being  discharged  from  that  Office  The  Board 
proceeded  to  the  nomination  & appointment  of  two  Persons  to 
execute  the  Office  And,  after  reading  the  Petitions  of  Frederick 
Wiessenfels,  Bartholomew  Skaats,  Corns  Becker,  Richard  Morris, 
James  Campbell,  John  Van  Allen,  Magnus  Beekman,  Thos  White 
& Henry  Birtsall,  all  soliciting  the  said  Office,  Frederick  Wies- 
senfels and  Bartholomew  Skaats  were  nominated  and  appointed 
joint  Superintendants  of  the  City  Watch  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  they  enter  on  the  execution  of  their  Office  on 
Monday  next  — that  they  watch  alternately  every  other  night  on 
the  same  pay  as  the  former  Superintendant. 

[13]  A vacancy  of  an  Inspector  of  Wood  have  taken  place  by 
the  decease  of  Christopher  Demarest  The  Board  proceeded  to 
appoint  an  Inspector  in  his  stead,  when  the  Petitions  of  Isaac 
Chardevoyne,  Jacob  Shourt,  Abraham  Ingraham,  Thomas 
Kinnan,  Michael  Sandford,  Cornelius  Meyer,  Jasper  Ten 
Broeck,  Daniel  Davo,  Abraham  Storm  & John  Young;  praying 
i to  be  appointed  to  that  Office,  And  Isaac  Chardevoyne  was  nomi- 
nated & appointed  to  the  said  Office  of  Inspector  of  Cord  Wood 
in  the  stead  of  the  said  Christopher  Demarest  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Elting  & Messrs  Griffiths  & Nicholson  be 
the  standing  Committee  for  the  auditing  of  all  Accounts  which 
may  be  exhibited  to  this  Board  for  payment. 

The  following  Report  was  read  & agreed  to  by  the  Board  viz1. 
“ The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Peter  T 
Curtenius  surviving  Partner  of  the  late  Association  of  Sharpe 
Curtenius  & C°  do  report  that  there  appears  to  be  due  to  the  said 
Company  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  & fourteen  Pounds  Six  Shil- 
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lings  & one  penny  & that  the  same  was  due  on  the  2d  Day  of 
April  1776. 

Wm  JSTeilson 
Thomas  Hazard 
Thos  Ten  Eyck 

The  Board  being  informed  that  Mr  Curtenius  was  willing  to 
accept  of  a Bond  from  the  Corporation  for  the  said  Sum  with  the 
usual  Interest  until  the  Treasurer  was  enabled  to  discharge  it  It 
was  ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  a Bond  to  Mr  Curtenius,  the 
Interest  to  commence  this  Day  accordingly. 


[14]  Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treas- 
urer to  advance  the  Sum  of  £35  towards  purchasing  fire 
issued  Wood  for  Court  Boom  & Watch  House. 

Ordered  the  like  to  advance  Mr  Tobias  Van  Zandt  the 
issued  further  Sum  of  £100  towards  Repairs  on  the  Drain  in 
ferry  Street. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  follow5  Persons  the  following  Sums 
in  full  of  their  respective  Accts  viz1 

Abm  Van  Gelder  for  lighting  & clean5 
issued  the  public  Lamps  from  26th  Aug1  to 
26th  Septr 


issued 

issued 

issued 


Elijah  Wedge  for  1 Qr  Services  as  City  \ 
Cryer  due  he  13th  Inst j 

Walter  Heyer  for  Liquor  &c  on  the  4th 
July  last  being  the  anniversary  of 

our  Independence 

Jn°  Goodeve  for  a Box  of  Candles. 


6:5:  — 

24  : 6 : 5 
2 : 18  : 4 


issued 


issued 


issued 


Joseph  Shelvey  for  1 Q 
as  public  Whipper  due 
last 


r Services  ^ 
27th  Septr  > 


James  Hill  for  glazing  public  ) 

Lamps j 

the  same  for  glazing  &c  Goal 

Stephens  & Connolly  for  the  use  of  T 
the  Machine  in  taking  Mud  out  of  / 
the  Ely  Market  Slip J 


6:5:  — 

26  : 8 : — 
5:8:7 

25  : — : — 
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Corns  Fish,  David  R.  Bogert  Walter^ 
McDonald  — Jn°  W Gilbert  & 
issued  Anthony  Blanchard  16/  each  as  >- 
Clerks  at  the  late  annual  Election  for 
Charter  Officers  


4 : — : 


The  Clerk  according  to  order  presented  a Law  or  Ordinance 
for  compleating  Greenwich  Street  which  was  read  & passed  into 
a Law.  viz1.  “A  Law  to  compleat  the  filling  up  and  making  of 
“ Greenwich  Street  from  Cortlandt  Street  to  the  Battery/’ 
Whereas  the  Commissioners  named  in  and  appointed  by  the 
Law  of  this  State  entitled  An  Act  to  appoint  Commissioners  to 
settle  and  adjust  any  differences  which  may  arise  between  the 
proprietors  of  certain  Lots  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  Build- 
ings whereof  were  Burnt  in  the  Year  1776  and  for  altering  the 
Streets  which  heretofore  were  laid  out  adjoining  such  Lots  have 
laid  out  the  Street  commonly  called  Greenwich  Street  to  be  con- 
tinued from  Cortlandt  Street  to  the  Battery  of  the  Width  of  66 
feet,  And  whereas  many  of  the  proprietors  of  Lots  fronting  the 
said  Street  have  hitherto  neglected  to  fill  up  and  make  their  pro- 
portion of  the  said  Street  in  front  of  their  said  Lots  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  those  who  have  compleated  their  proportions  of  the 
said  Street  , 

Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Common  Council  convened, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  the 
said  Street  called  Greenwich  Street  be  without  delay  filled  up  and 
made  compleat  from  Courtlandt  Street  to  the  Battery,  and  that 
the  several  and  respective  Proprietors  of  Lots  fronting  the  said 
Street  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  without  delay  to  cause 
their  several  and  respective  Proportions  of  the  said  Street  to  be 
filled  up  and  made  agreable  to  such  Directions  and  Regulations 
as  shall  be  given  by  the  sworn  Surveyors  of  the  said  City  or  either 
of  them. 
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[16]  City  of  K„ 
New  York) 


At  a Common  Council  held  on  Wed- 1 
nesday  the  31st  Day  of  Octr  1787  at  the  j 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City. 


Present/ 


Janies  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Jeremh  Wool 
Hichs  Bayard 
Peter  Elting 
John  Wylley 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


George  Janeway 
Janies  Nicholson 
Joseph  Pierson 
Abm  Van  Gelder 


'N 


> Assist1® 


j 


i 


Lambert  Andriesen,  Laborer,  Philip  Burgin,  Cooper,  Gilbert  j 
Woodhull,  Grocer,  admitted  & sworn  freemen  of  this  City.  j 

The  Clerk  laid  before  the  Board  the  Returns  of  the  Elections 
in  the  several  Wards,  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  15th  Instant,  j 
to  fill  the  several  places  declared  vacant,  And  the  following  Per-  ] 
sons  appeared  to  have  been  duly  elected  viz1.  | j 

William  Irwin Assessor  for Montgy  Ward  i 

Richard  Eurman Collector  for Bowery  Division 

Samuel  Stockwell Constable  for  the Dock  Ward  i 

James  Read D° S°  Ward  ( 

Peter  Hover..  . D° N°  Ward 

John  Harrison D° EastWard  i 

j 0 

who  severally  took  & subscribed  the  Oaths  of  Office  &c  &c  as  by  [ 
the  Charter  of  this  City  and  the  Laws  of  this  State  are  prescribed  ] 
& directed. 

Peter  Hulick  elected  at  the  late  election  Collector  of  the  North  B 
Wd  signified  to  the  Board  his  inability  to  procure  the  Security 
required  by  Law  for  the  due  execution  of  his  Office  & requesting  j 
to  be  discharged  from  the  said  Office.  j f 

Ordered  that  an  Election  be  held  in  the  North  Ward  next 
Thursday  Week  of  a Collector  in  his  stead. 

[17]  Mr  Mayor  laid  before  the  Board  some  Papers  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Citizens  contain8’  hints  for  the  better  Regu-  I 
lation  of  the  City  Watch  which  were  referred  to  Aldn  Hazard 
Elting  & Wool  to  report  on. 
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A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Chesnut  Street  was  read  & 
referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist55  of  Montgy  & the  Out  Ward. 

A Petition  of  Philip  Burgin  to  be  appointed  a packer  & Culler 
& a Petition  of  Moses  Gale  to  be  appointed  a Measurer  of  Grain 
&c  &c  were  respectively  read  & granted  Ordered  that  they  be 
appointed  accordingly. 

A Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gold  Street  was  read  & 
referred  to  the  Aldn  & Assist55  of  the  East  & North  Wards. 

A Petition  of  the  public  Measurers  prays  that  those  appointed 
by  the  State  to  Measure  dutiable  Articles  may  be  restricted  from 
Measuring  Articles  not  dutiable ; And  a counter  Petition  thereto, 
were  respectively  read  & postponed. 

A Petition  of  Thomas  Sloo  praying  a Lease  of  a Lot  of  Ground 
at  the  Bear  Market  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Aid11  & Assist1 
of  the  West  Ward. 

Aldn  Wool  laid  before  the  Board  Proposals  of  Joseph  Pierson 
& Ephraim  Whitlock  for  altering  & repairing  a part  of  the  Bar- 
racks for  an  Hospital  for  the  Sick  of  the  Alms  House  the  former 
at  £65  & the  latter  at  £60.  Ordered  that  the  Committee  make 
the  contract  with  Mr  Whitlock  accordingly. 

A Petition  of  David  Barclay  praying  some  allowance  for  pav- 
ing the  Street,  at  Pecks  Slip,  in  front  of  his  Lot  leased  of  the 
Corporation  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Treasurer. 

[18]  A Petition  of  Eliakim  Ford  complaining  of  the  practice 
of  a number  of  Cartmen  in  placing  their  Horses  & Carts  in  the 
Street  opposite  to  his  House  & thereby  greatly  injure  him  in  his 
Business ; was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Blagge. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Wylley  & Bayard  & Mr  J aneway  be  a Com- 
mittee to  survey  the  Goal  & report  the  necessary  Repairs. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  to  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  viz1. 

John  Stagg  for  Repairs  to  the  City  \ 
issued  Hall \ 


£31  : 18  : 3 
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issued 


issued 


issued 


issued 

issued 


Evert  Bancker  Junr  for  collect8-  the 
Names  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Lots  on  Delancey’s  Ground  in  the 
Out  for  the  Assessors  of  the  Bowery 
Division 


> 


j 


Edward  Doughty  for  Shingles  for  the  j 

Goal \ 

Joseph  Strong  as  Clerk  of  the  late  ' 
Election  of  Charter  Officers  and  of 
an  Election  since  for  a Constable  in 
the  South  Ward 

Robert  Cocks  Junr  for  the  like  Services  | 

in  the  North  Ward ^ 

Walter  McDonald  for  the  like  • Service  j 
in  the  Bowery  Division ( 


8 : 


9 — 

1 : 12^  : — 
1 : 12  : — 


0 : 16  : — 


[19]  City  of 

New  York)  ° 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
Alms  House  on  Monday  the  5th  Day  of 


Novr  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Richard  Varick  Esqr  Recorder 


Peter  Elting 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Thos  Hazard 
John  Whylley 
Benja  Blagge 

Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
James  Nicholson 
Joseph  Pierson 


^Esqrs  Aid11 


j 


>Assistts 


Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Elting  & Mr  Nicholson  be  a Com- 
mittee to  examine  & audit  the  Commissrs  Books  & Accts  for  the 
last  quarter. 

Mr  Mayor  with  the  other  Members  proceeded  to  visit  the  several 
Wards  of  the  Alms  House  & Bridewell. 
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Mr  Mayor  & the  Members  being  returned  the  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  examined  & audited  the  Commissioners 
Books  & Accts  & found  them  just  and  right,  viz1. 

The  Alms  House  Accts  for  the  last  Qr 


amount8  to £885  : 9 : 2* 

The  Bridewell  Accts  for  the  last  Qr 316  : 16  : — * 


£1202  : 5 : 2* 

An  Estimate  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  ensuing  Quarter 
was  then  read  & agreed  to  viz1. 

For  the  Alms  House $1000  : — : — 

For  the  Bridewell 200  : — : — 


Total 


£1200  : — : — 


issued 
to  Wm 
De  Pyster 


Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  said  Sum  to  the 
Commissioners  accordingly. 


[20]  City  of 
New  York  j 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  14th  Day  of  November  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Benja  Blagge 
Nichs  Bayard 
Jerh  Wool 
Wm  W Gilbert 
Peter  Gilbert 

Jas  Nicholson 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Joseph  Pierson 
Geo.  Janeway 


*N 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


>■  Assist1® 


Isaac  Brower  laborer  was  admitted  & sworn  freeman  of  this 
City. 


Margin  torn.  Pence  supplied  from  copy  made  in  1887. 
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A Return  of  the  Election  held  in  the  Forth  Ward  purs1  to  the 
Order  of  the  31st  Ult°  of  a Collector  in  the  stead  of  Peter  Hulick 
was  read;  whereby  it  appeared  that  John  Eox  was  duly  elected. 

Mr  Fox  attending  took  k subscribed  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  k 
Office  by  the  Charter  of  this  City  & the  Laws  of  this  State  pre- 
scribed and  directed. 

A Petition  of  Gen1  Malcom  relative  to  a Difference  between 
him  k the  Corporation  Wharfinger  as  to  the  Wharfage  on  the  East 
Side  of  Beekman  Slip ; was  read  k referred  to  the  Committee  who 
heretofore  had  that  Subject  under  Consideration. 

Mr  Henry  Kipp  k Gen1  Malcom  attended  the  Board  k requested 
that  a Committee  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to 
meet  the  Proprietors  of  the  Ground  adjacent  to  the  Barracks  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  Line  between  the  Corporation  k their 
Property  [21]  And  also  to  lay  out  a Street  between  them. 
Ordered  that  the  Aldn  k Assistts  of  the  West  & Forth  Wards  be  a 
Committee  for  that  purpose  accordingly. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Board  that  great  encroachments 
^Collect  have  been  made  on  Fresh  Water  Pond.* 

Ordered  that  Mr  Recorder  be  requested  on  behalf  of  this  Cor- 
poration immediately  to  institute  Suits  ag1  all  Persons  who  may 
have  made  such  Encroachments  as  aforesd. 

The  Treasurer  reported  on  the  Petition  of  David  Barclay  “ that 
from  several  Circumstances  he  is  disposed  to  admit  the  payment 
of  Rent  to  the  Year  1775  which  he  believes  is  agreable  to  the 
Receipt  to  Mr  Barclay.” 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  credit  Mr  Barclay  on  his  settle- 
ment with  him  for  the  Rent  of  the  Lot  at  Pecks  Slip  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  the  other  part  of  Mr  Barclays  Petition  wherein 
he  prays  an  Allowance  for  the  expence  of  paving  the  Street  in 
front  of  the  said  Lot,  be  referred  to  the  Aldn  k Assist  of  Montgy 
Ward. 

Charles  Dawson  in  the  Oswego  k William  Everit  in  the  fly 
Market  Butchers  having  totally  neglected  to  attend  their  Business 
at  their  Stalls  or  standings  in  the  Market.  Resolved  that  their 
respective  Licences  be  k they  are  hereby  declared  terminated  & 
the  said  Standings  in  the  said  Markets  vacant. 
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A Petition  of  Jeremiah  Stone  praying  to  be  appointed  a 
Measurer  of  Grain  &c  was  read  & granted  Ordered  that  he  he 
appointed  accordingly. 

[22]  A Petition  of  Peter  Webbers  late  Collector  of  Taxes  in 
• the  Bowery  Division  of  the  Out  Ward  praying  Relief  in  a Suit 
brought  against  him  by  the  City  Treasurer  for  the  Arrears  on  the 
partial  Tax;  was  read  & dismissed. 

A Petition  of  Robert  Crommelin  prays  a Grant  or  Permission 
to  carry  a Pier  100  feet  into  the  East  River  in  front  of  his  Wharf 
commonly  called  the  Crane  Wharf  was  read  & referred  to  the 
;Aldn  & Assist  of  Montgomerie  Ward. 

\u  Aid11  Bayard  informed  the  Board  that  Mr  Cuttang  who  was 
■some  time  ago  appointed  Keeper  of  the  public  Pound  in  the 
Out  Ward  had  declined  the  Office  & that  Thomas  White  was 
[willing  to  accept  it. 

Ordered  that  Thomas  White  be  & he  is  hereby  appointed 
Keeper  of  the  Pound  in  the  Out  Ward  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Skaats  he  directed  not  to  permit  any  Person 
to  occupy  or  use  any  of  the  unoccupied  Rooms  in  the  City  Hall 
without  th  Order  of  this  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrant  on  the  Treasurer  to 
advance  Ephraim  Whitlock  the  Sum  of  twenty  Pounds 
| issued  on  Acc1  of  his  Contract  to  repair  & fit  up  a part  of  the 
Barracks  for  an  Hospital  for  the  use  of  the  Alms  House. 

Ordered  the  like  to  advance  John  Stagg  the  Sum  of  fifteen 
Pounds  on  Acc1  of  paving  in  the  Rear  of  the  City 

I issued  Hall. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  follows  Persons  the  follow8"  Sums 
in  full  of  their  respective  Accts  viz1. 

[23]  Anthony  Blanchard  as  C 


'issued  late  Election  of  an 
Montgy  Wd 


£0:16:  — 


J 


Peter  Elting  Junr  for  the  like  in  the  } 
issued  Dock  Ward \ 


0 : 16  : 


Robert  Cock’s  Junr  for  the  like  in  the  j 
issued  North  Ward \ 


0 : 16  : — 
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issued 

issued 

issued 

issued 

issued 


Joseph  Beck  for  sweeping  Chimnies  at 
the  City  Hall,  Goal  & Bridewell.  . . . 
David  Morris  for  Repairs  to  the  fire 

Engine  H°  15 

Garret  Kipp  for  fire  Wood  by  him 
furnished  the  Goal  in  1784  & 


1 

S 

l 

l 


85. 


Elias  Hixen  for  5 Cask  lamp  Oil 


Jona  Pearsee  for  his  several  monthly  n 
AcCts  of  subsisting  criminal  Prisoners 
from  Aug1  1786  to  September  last  ( 
inclusive I 


3:9:  — 
17  : 7 : 5 

6 : 15  : 2 
35  : 17  : 5 

349  : 3 : 8 


City  of 
Hew  York 

.Present/ 


•v  At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 

>SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
' day  the  21st  Day  of  Yovr  1.787 

James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Peter  Elting 
John  Whylley 
Thos  Hazard 


>Esqrs  Aldn 


Wm  Hicholson 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Joseph  Pierson 
George  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 


>Assistts 


Jeremiah  Stone,  laborer,  Jonas  Roe,  D°,  Anthony  Tiebout,  D°, 
were  severally  admitted  & sworn  Free  Men  of  this  City. 

On  Motion  of  Aldn  Gilbert  (to  whom  was  referred  the  Treas- 
urer’s Report  of  the  27th  June  last  on  the  Subject  of  the  Tri- 
angular Piece  of  Ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Post  & Blooming- 
dale  Roads 

[24]  Ordered  that  Aldn  Elting  & Mr  Van  Zandt  in  addition 
to  Aid11  Gilbert  be  a Committee  to  examine  into  the  Facts  & 
report  on  the  Subject  of  the  said  Piece  of  Ground. 
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Elijah  Price  Collector  of  Taxes  in  the  South  Ward  being  con- 
fined in  Goal  for  Debt  & incapacitated  to  discharge  the  Duties  of 
said  Office ; the  Board  declared  the  Office  vacant  And  Ordered  that 
an  Election  be  held  in  the  said  Ward  at  the  Exchange  on  Tuesday 
night  of  a Collector  in  his  stead. 

A Petition  of  William  Everit  Butcher  praying  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  Stall  & Standing  in  the  Ely  Market  was  read  & rejected. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Hazard  & Elting  & Mr  Nicholson  be  a Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  Situation  of  the  Ely  Market  & report 
such  Begulations  as  they  may  conceive  Salutary. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Bayard  direct  such  Repairs  to  Kings  Bridge 
as  may  be  necessary. 

A Petition  of  Simon  Van  Antwerp  to  hire  a vacant  Lot  of  the 
Corporation  at  the  Bear  Market  was  read  & referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Sloo  who  prayed  for  the  same 

Lot. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assistts  of  the  North  & West  Wards 
be  a Committee  to  enquire  into  & report  Measures  for  preventing 
a Nuisance  at  the  end  of  the  Oswego  Market. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr*  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  follow8,  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accts  viz1. 

issued 


issued 


issued 


issued 

issued 


[25]  Simon  Kiersted  for  1 Qr  Repairs 
to  the  public  Wells  & Pumps  & for 
his  Acc1  of  extra  Work  beyond  his 

Contract 

Abraham  Van  Gelder  for  lighting  & 
cleaning  the  public  Lamps  from  the 

26th  Septr  to  the  26th  Octr  last 

Rinier  Skaats  for  his  Service  1 Qr  as^ 
Door  Keeper  & Messenger  from  15th 
Aug1  to  the  15th  Instant  & for  extra 

Service J 

Wm  Heyer  for  his  Acc1  of  Ironmongery  | 

for  the  City  Hall ^ 

Henry  Shute  for  Repairs  to  the  [ 

Roads ^ 


W £40 


31  : 14  : 8 


10  : — : — 


5 : 6 : 10 
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The  Committee,  consisting  of  Aldn  Hazard  Wool  & Elting,  wlu> 
were  appointed  to  consider  of  & report  Orders  & Regulations  for 
the  Gov1  & Direction  of  the  City  Right.  Watch  reported  the  same, 
which  were  read  & considered  by  Paragraphs  & agreed  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Janeway  & Mr  Pierson  he  added  to  the  said 
Committee  & that  the  Committee  take  the  necessary  Measures  for 
carrying  the  said  Orders  & Regulations  into  execution. 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  5 th  Day  of  December  1787 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 

Wm  W Gilbert 
Jeremh  Wool 
Peter  Elting 
John  Whylley 
Benja  Blagge 
Richs  Bayard 

James  Nicholson 
Tobias  Van  Zandt 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Joseph  Pierson 
George  Janeway 

Conrad  Evener,  Laborer,  admitted  & sworn  a freeman  of  this 
City. 

Assize  of  Bread  Be  it  ordained  that  the  Assize  of  Bread 
Wheat  Elour  40/  baked  & exposed  for  sale  in  this  City  be  as 
Rye  Elour  12/  follows  A Loaf  of  inspected  superfine  Wheat 
Elour  to  weigh  2lb  50Z  for  Six  pence.  A Loaf 
of  Rye  Elour  to  weigh  llb  12 02  for  3d. 

A Return  of  the  Election  in  the  South  Ward  of  a Collector  held 
in  pursuance  of  the  Order  of  the  last  Meeting  was  read  & 
approved. 


^Esqrs  Aldn 


>»Assistte 


[26]  City  of 

New  Yorkj 
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Mr  Aert  Iluy snian  elected  attended  & took  <fc  subscribed  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  & of  Office  as  by  the  Charter  of  this  City  & 
the  Laws  of  this  State  are  prescribed  & directed. 

A Petition  of  Christopher  Collis  relative  to  his  Claim  of  a 
Ballance  due  to  him  on  Acc1  of  the  Works,  commenced  previous 
to  the  late  War,  for  supplying  the  City  with  Water  was  read  & 
referred  to  Aldn  Elting  & Wool  & Mr  Nicholson  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  Claim  & to  report  all  the  facts  they  can  collect 
on  the  Subject. 

[27]  A Petition  of  Archibald  Kerley  in  behalf  of  himself  & 
several  of  his  Neighbors  in  Cherry  Street  setting  forth  that  they 
have  purchased  a fire  Engine  which  they  are  willing  to  appro- 
priate to  the  use  of  the  public  & to  erect  a House  & furnish  a 
Piece  of  Ground  for  its  reception  & pray  the  Board  to  accept  it 
for  that  purpose  & to  appoint  the  proper  number  of  fire  Men  to 
take  Charge  of  & to  work  the  same;  was  read  & granted. 

Ordered  that  the  Engineer  return  the  Names  of  10  proper 
persons  to  be  appointed  to  the  said  Engine.  Ordered  that  in 
future  the  number  of  Men  to  a small  Engine  as  Vacancies  happen 
be  only  eight. 

A Petition  of  the  Wood  Inspectors,  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn 
Gilbert  & Whylley  & Mr  Pierson  to  enquire  into  the  Subject  & 
to  report  such  Regulation  as  they  shall  conceive  most  salutary. 

A Petition  of  Wm  A Forbes  to  be  appointed  a Measurer  of 
Grain  &c  was  read  & granted. 

A Petition  of  Joseph  Smith  to  be  appointed  a Measurer  & 
Inspector  of  Timber  was  read  & postponed. 

A Petition  of  several  of  the  Assessors  praying  the  Board  to 
provide  a Compinsation  for  their  Services  was  read ; Whereupon 
it  was  determined  that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition  could  not 
be  complied  with. 

A Petition  of  the  Constables  & Marshalls  on  the  Subject  of  the 
allowance  made  them  for  apprehending  Vagrants  & conveying 
them  to  Bridewell  was  read  & referred  to  Aldn  Gilbert  & Messrs 
Van  Gelder  & Janeway. 
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Ordered  that  Aldn  Gilbert  direct  the  filling  np  of  a vacant  Lot 
of  the  Corporation  adjoining  [28]  Mr  Boyds  at  the  North  River 
with  hands  from  Bridewell  or  otherwise. 

Ordered  that  the  Aldn  & Assist  of  Montgomerie  Ward  direct 
some  small  Repairs  said  to  he  necessary  to  secure  the  Wharf  at 
Beekman’s  Slip. 

A Petition  of  Ephraim  Sayre  in  behalf  of  himself  & his  two 
Brothers  Joseph  & William  & his  Sister  Ann  (descendants  of 
Jane  Lyerson  decd  Sister  of  John  Harris  dec4)  claiming  one  sixth 
of  a third  part  of  the  Ground  whereon  the  Bridewell  is  erected ; 
was  read  & referred  to  the  Clerk  to  examine  the  several  Convey- 
ances to  the  Corporation  & report  whether  any  part  of  the  said 
Land  remains  to  be  purchased. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Robert 
Crommelin  delivered  in  a Report  Whereupon  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Board  to  grant  to  Mr  Crommelin  the  Residue  of  the  Soil  under 
Water  in  front  of  his  present  Wharf  on  the  usual  Terms  & reserv- 
ing Ten  feet  off  from  the  out  Ward  part  of  the  Corporation’s 
Right  to  the  sd  Soil  under  the  Water. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  David 
Barclays  Petition  wherein  he  prays  that  the  Treasurer  may  he 
directed  to  credit  him  (on  the  Demand  for  Rent  of  the  Lot  at 
Pecks  Slip)  the  Sum  of  twenty  one  Pounds  two  Shillings  & Six 
Pence  for  so  much  by  paid  Andrew  Thompson  for  paving  in  front 
of  the  said  Lot ; reported  that  that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition 
be  granted. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  credit  Mr  Barclay  for  the  said  Sum 
accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  follow8  Persons  the  follow8  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accte  vizh 

[29]  Tobias  Van  Zandt  for  the  ballcf  dueT 
issued  on  the  Acct  amount8’  to  £277  : 

5:5%  for  repair8  the  Drain  in 
ferry  Street  


£24  : 2 : 10% 
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Jting  aT 
ract  in  J- 


J ona  Cowdrey  J unr  for  erec 
issued  fire  Engine  House  by  Cont 

Hanover  Square 

Joseph  Strong  for  his  Services  as 
issued  Clerk  at  the  late  Election  of  a 
Collector  in  the  South  Ward 

Thomas  Lafoy  for  the  like  Services  at 
issued  the  late  Election  of  an  Assessor  in 

the  West  Ward 

Elias  Burger  for  Repairs  to  the 
issued  Corporation  Wharf  at  the  North 

River 

Edward  Meeks  for  Iron  Work  to  the 

issued  public  Lamps 

Abm  Van  Gelder  for  cleaning  and 
issued  lighting  the  public  Lamps  from 

26th  Octr  to  26th  Novr  last 

George  Lindsay  for  his  Ace1  of  cut 
issued  Stone  for  the  City  Hall  in  the 
Year  1774  


9n 


0 : 16 


0 : 16 


2:9: 


9 : 10  : 6 


31  : 14 


1 : 12 


[30]  City  of  \ 
New  York  j 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Wednes- 
day the  12th  Decr  1787 


Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


Esqrs  Aldn 


Wm  W Gilbert 
Benja  Blagge 
Peter  El  ting 
John  Whylley 
Jerh  Wool 
Nichs  Bayard 

Corns  C Roosevelt 
James  Nicholson 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
Joseph  Pierson 
George  Janeway 

Barney  Egberts,  Laborer,  admitted  & sworn  a freeman  of  this 
City. 


Assists 
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The  Office  of  Alderman  of  the  East  Ward  having  become 
vacant  by  the  Death  of  Thomas  Hazard  Esqr 

Ordered  that  an  Election  be  held  in  the  said  Ward  at  the  Coffey 
House  on  Friday  the  21st  Inst,  of  an  Alderman  to  fill  the  said 
vacancy. 

The  Auditors  presented  to  the  Board  for  their  direction  an 
Account  of  Dr  V acher  for  Medicine  & attendance  on  sick  criminal 
Prisoners;  which  was  referred  to  Aid11  Bayard  & Wool  & Mr  Van 
Gelder  to  enquire  into  the  Subject  & report  their  Opinion. 

The  whole  of  the  Monies  to  be  raised  by  the  Tax  for  the  support 
of  the  Poor  & the  other  contingencies  of  this  City  having  not  yet 
been  collected  & paid  into  the  Treasury  Ordered  that  the  whole 
of  the  Residue  of  the  said  Tax  uncollected  be  collected  & paid 
into  the  Treasury  by  the  first  Day  of  February  next. 

The  Board  took  into  consideration  an  Ace*  of  Davis  Hunt  for 
filling  up  & paving  in  front  of  a vacant  Lot  in  Roosevelt  Street 
And  thereupon  determined  that  the  said  Acct  should  be  audited 
for  payment  & that  the  amount  be  charged  against  the  said  Lot 
to  be  repaid  by  the  Owner  when  discovered. 

[31]  The  Committee  appointed  to  report  the  Quit  Rent  to  be 
reserved  on  the  Water  Lots  proposed  to  be  granted  to  Messrs 
Willet  & McComb  at  Corlears  Llook  and  the  Consideration  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  the  Soil  from  high  to  low  Water  Mark,  made 
a verbal  Report  on  the  Subject  Whereupon  the  Board  resumed  the 
consideration  thereof  And  after  some  time  spent  therein  Deter- 
mined that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expence  which  will  attend 
the  improving  & wharfing  out  and  the  remote  situation  of  the 
premisses,  they  would  grant  & release  the  Soil  from  high  to  low 
water  mark  in  front  of  their  Land  for  the  consideration  of  five 
Shillings  and  that  they  would  grant  the  Soil  under  water  from 
low  water  mark  two  hundred  feet  into  the  River  on  a quit  Rent 
to  be  reserved  of  one  Shilling  & sixpence  per  foot  per  annum  to 
commence  at  the  expiration  of  forty  two  Years. 

Ordered  that  the  same  Committee  with  the  addition  of  Aldn 
Elting  ascertain  the  Boundaries  of  the  said  Premisses  & report 
the  same  to  this  Board. 
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Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warr1  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  Ephraim  Whitlock  the  Sum  of  £40  being  the  ballce 
issued  due  him  on  his  Ace1  amount^  to  £60  for  fitting  up  part 
of  the  Barracks  as  an  Hospital  for  the  sick  of  the 
Alms  House. 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  George  Albert  the  Sum  of  9/6  for 
issued  repairing  Locks  in  the  City  Hall. 


At  a Common  Council  held  at  the 
SS.  City  Hall  of  the  said  City  on  Saturday 
the  12th  Day  of  January  1788 

Present/  James  Duane  Esqr  Mayor 


[32]  City  of  1 
Hew  York  | 


Benja  Blagge 
Peter  Elting 
Jeremh  Wool 
John  Whylley 
Hichs  Bayard 
Wm  W Gilbert 

Geo.  Janeway 
Abm  Van  Gelder 
James  Hicholson 
Joseph  Pierson 


-\ 


>Esqrs  Alda 


Assistts 


James  Snow,  laborer,  Bichard  Bober  tson,  Tanner,  admitted  & 
sworn  freemen  of  this  City. 

The  Clerk  produced  to  the  Board  the  Poll  List  of  the  Election 
held  in  the  East  Ward  of  an  Alderman  in  the  Boom  of  Thomas 
Hazard  Esqr  decd;  from  which  it  appears  that  Marinus  Willet 
Esqr  is  duly  elected. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  notify  Mr  Willet  of  his  Election 
accordingly. 

The  following  Beport  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Board 
viz1. 


“ Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  Eliza- 
beth Mesier  of  the  26th  Aug1  last  Beport,  That  the  various  Causes, 
alluded  to  in  the  Petition,  to  have  depreciated  the  Powlus  Hook 
Perry,  cannot  be  charged  to  any  breach  of  Covenant  in  the  Cor- 
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poration.  And  that  from  good  Information  Yonr  Committee  are 
well  satisfied  that  Mrs  Mesier  is  not  at  this  time,  neither  has  been 
a Sufferer  by  this  Ferry  since  the  Commencement  of  her  Lease, 
they  are  therefore  [33]  of  Opinion  that  the  prayer  in  the  said 
Petition  cannot  be  granted. 

Peter  Elting  j Commit- 

New  York  12th  Jany  1788  Tobias  Van  Zandt  \ tee 

The  Clerk  according  to  the  order  of  the  24th  of  October  last 
produced  to  the  Board  a Bond  from  this  Corporation  to  Peter  T 
Curtenius  Surviving  Partner  of  Sharpe  Curtenius  & C°  condi- 
tioned for  the  paynff  of  £114  : 6 : 1 with  Interest  at  5 P Cl  per 
Annum  Which  was  read  & approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Ordered  that  the  Seal  of  this  Corporation  be  affixed  thereto  & 
that  Mr  Mayor  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  this  Board. 

The  Committee  on  the  Case  of  Christopher  Colies  reported 
verbally  the  Information  which  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  on 
the  Subject  of  his  Claim  on  the  Corporation  for  Monies  due  him 
for  his  Services  in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  Works  for 
supplying  this  City  with  Water  previous  to  the  late  War. 

Whereupon  the  Board  agreed  in  Opinion  that  some  ballance 
probably  was  due  to  Mr  Colies  on  account  of  the  above  Services 
But  that  as  the  Books  of  the  late  Treasurer  in  which  those 
Accounts  were  entered  were  at  present  out  of  the  Power  of  this 
Board;  the  Sum  actually  due  remained  uncertain  until  further 
Information  on  the  Subject  could  be  obtained. 

Ordered  that  the  same  Committee  with  the  addition  of  Aldn 
Gilbert  report  from  the  best  Information  they  can  procure,  the 
Sum  which  in  their  Opinion  this  Board  ought  reasonably  to  allow 
Mr  Colies  in  full  discharge  of  all  his  Demands  against  this  Cor- 
poration on  Account  of  the  said  Water  Works. 

[34]  The  Committee  on  the  Case  of  Peter  P Van  Zandt 
reported  to  the  Board  that  they  had  had  a Conference  with  him 
on  the  Subject  of  his  Claim  on  this  Corporation  for  certain 
Damages ; which  he  alledges  to  have  sustained  by  the  loss  of 
Wharfage  in  consequence  of  the  Corporation  having  made  a 
Grant  for  a Term  of  Years  of  part  of  the  Soil  in  front,  of  his  Lot 
at  Burlings  Slip  to  David  Provoost  for  the  use  of  a public  Street, 
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And  that  Mr  Van  Zandt  had  delivered  to  them  certain  Terms,  in 
writing,  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied ; which  Terms  were 
read,  & recommitted  to  the  same  Committee  with  the  addition  of 
Aldn  Elting  And  it  was  Ordered  that  the  said  Committee  be 
instructed  to  ascertain  as  near  as  may  be  what  Damages  Mr  Van 
Zandt  may  have  sustained  and  to  report  what  allowance  this  Board 
ought  in  justice  to  make  him  as  a Compensation  for  his  Damage 
arising  from  any  Default  in  this  Corporation. 

Ordered  that  the  pay  of  the  City  Watchman  be  four  Shillings 
per  Night  during  the  Months  of  January  February  & March  and 
three  Shillings  per  Night  for  the  residue  of  the  present  Year. 

Ordered  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  City 
Watch  enquire  into  the  State  of  the  Watchmens  Caps  & report 
the  same  to  the  Board  And  also  whether  an  additional  number  of 
Watchmen  and  how  many  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  patrole 
a part  of  the  Out  Ward. 

On  a suggestion  to  the  Board,  by  Aldn  Gilbert,  that  the  susisting 
of  the  criminal  Prisoners  in  Goal  according  to  the  present  plan 
thro’  the  Medium  of  the  Goaler  was  very  [35]  expensive  and  that 
a Plan  much  more  (economical  might  be  pursued  by  sending  them 
their  Provisions  daily  from  the  Alms  House. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  be  requested  to  communicate  this 
Matter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  & to  recommend 
it  to  them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  subsisting  the 
criminal  Prisoners  in  Goal  accordingly. 

Ordered  that  Aldn  Elting  & Wool  be  a Committee  to  procure 
the  necessary  Vouchers  to  enable  this  Board  to  obtain  from  the 
State  payment  for  the  Arms  and  Accoutrements  belonging  to  this 
Corporation  and  supplied  to  the  continental  Troops  raised  in  this 
State  in  the  Year  1775. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Acc1  of  Dr  Vacher 
for  Medicine  & Attendance  on  sick  criminal  Prisoners  in  Goal ; 
reported  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  £17  in  full  of  his  Acc1  And 
the  said  Committee  further  reported  that  they  had  received  pro- 
posals from  the  Faculty  to  attend  & administer  Medicine  to  the 
said  sick  at  the  rate  of  £17  per  Annum  & that  Dr  Vacher  had 
offered  to  undertake  it  at  the  same  Rate ; which  Report  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Board. 
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Ordered  that  Dr  Vacher’s  Ace1  he  audited  accordingly  And  that 
this  Board  do  agree  with  him  in  his  proposal  and  will  allow  him 
at  the  rate  of  £17  per  Annum  for  Medicine  and  attendance  on 
the  sick  criminal  Prisoners  confined  in  the  Goal  of  this  City. 

[36]  A Petition  of  David  Morris  was  read  setting  forth  “ that 
the  Treasurer  had,  in  consequence  of  a former  order  of  this 
Board,  refused  to  pay  him  the  amount  of  an  Order  of  this  Board 
issued  in  his  favor  on  the  14th  Hovr  last  for  repairing  a fire 
Engine,  until  he  had  reimbursed  the  Corporation  for  the  Monies 
by  them  advanced  for  filling  the  Street  in  front  of  a Lot  of  Mr 
Morris  in  Greenwich  Street.7’  and  praying,  “ that  as  his  loss  of 
Ground  by  the  late  Regulation  of  that  Street  will  amount  to  more 
than  the  said  expense  of  filling  the  Lot  and  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  amount  of  the  said  Order  is  due  to  others  who  worked  under 
him,  this  Board  will  he  pleased  to  direct  the  sd  Order  to  he  paid.77 

Ordered  that  the  Prayer  of  the  said  petition  be  granted  & that 
the  Treasurer  pay  the  said  Order  accordingly. 

A Petition  of  Peter  Webbers  late  Collector  of  Taxes  in  the  Out 
Ward  confined  in  Goal  for  Delinquency  in  collecting  & paying 
into  the  Treasury  the  Monies  directed  to  be  raised  by  Tax  in 
1784  and  praying  the  Interposition  of  this  Board  for  his  Relief; 
was  read  And  thereupon  ordered  that  the  Clerk  inform  him  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  this  Board  to  give  him  Relief  And  that 
his  application  must  be  to  the  Legislature. 

The  following  Report  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Board 
viz1.  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Petition  of  the 
Marshalls  & Constables  relative  to  [37]  their  Pay  for  conveying 
Vagrants  to  Bridewell  Do  report  that  they  have  carefully  exam- 
ined their  Account  & compared  the  same  with  the  Clerks  Minutes 
of  the  Common  Council  and  also  examined  Mr  Sloo  the  Keeper 
of  the  Bridewell  on  the  Subject  and  are  fully  of  Opinion  that  the 
said  Acc1  is  just  and  that  the  Sums  set  opposite  to  each  Persons 
name  is  due  and  ought  to  be  paid  them.77 

The  Engineer  presented  to  the  Board  a List  of  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  being  appointed  firemen  of  this  City  & attached 
to  the  Engine  lately  purchased  and  presented  to  this  Board  for 
the  use  of  the  public ; which  was  read  & approved  And  thereupon 
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Ordered  that  the  several  Persons  named  in  the  said  List  vizt 
Archibald  Kerly,  Theophilus  Beekman,  Peter  Bogert,  Peter  It 
Kissam,  John  Collet,  Samuel  Akerly,  Andrew  Morris,  William 
Fosbrook,  Francis  Fans  & Robert  Gosman  be  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  fire  Men  of  this  City  & attached  to  the  said  Engine. 

On  reading  a Petition  of  several  Persons  licensed  by  Mr  Mayor 
as  public  Porters  complaining  that  others  not  licenced  deprive 
them  of  the  Business.  Ordered  that  the  Clerk  prepare  an 
Ordinance  for  regulating  the  Office  of  Porters  or  Carriers  within 
this  City. 

Ordered  that  Mr  Mayor  issue  his  Warrants  on  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  the  following  Persons  the  following  Sums  in  full  of  their 
respective  Accounts  viz1. 


issued 


issued 

issued 


issued 


issued 

issued 


issued 

issued 


[38]  William  Sloo,  to  be  by  him  paid  to  the  several 
Constables  & Marshalls  (named  in  the  Acc1  reported  this 
Day  & approved  by  the  Board)  for  conveying  Vagrants 
to  Bridewell,  the  Sum  of  £45  : 18  : — 

Tobias  Van  Zandt  for  repairs  to  } 9.4.4 

Beckman’s  Slip  ^ 

Davis  Hunt  for  filling  & paving  in  ^ 
front  of  a vacant  Lot  in  Roosevelt 
Street  agreable  to  the  Determination 
of  the  Board  on  the  12th  Ult° J 


Ephraim  Brasher  Esqr  Coroner  for 
Inquests  taken  on  dead  Bodies  from 

May  8th  1787  until  Jany  2d  Inst. J 

John  Graham  for  repair8’  public  } 
Lamps ^ 


Dr  John  F Vacher  for  attendance  and 
Medicine  to  sick  criminal  Prisoners 
in  Goal  

Corns  Fish  Clerk  of  the  late  Election 
of  Aid11  in  the  East  Ward 


} 

\ 


Joseph  Shelvey  as  public  Whipper  1 Q ’ ) 
Salary  due  27th  Ult° ^ 


62  : 10  : — 
50  : 18  : — 


17  : — : — 


0 : 16  : — 


6 
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David  Waldron  for  Repairs  to  the  | ^ 4*6 

issued  public  Roads  \ 

Ordered  the  like  to  pay  the  Assistants  of  the  several  Wards  the 
follow8,  Sums  to  be  by  them  distributed  among  the  distressed 
families  in  their  respective  Wards  viz1. 

South  Ward £12  : — : — 

Dock  Ward  8:  — : — 

East  Ward  8:  — : — 

West  Ward 18  : — : — 

RTorth  Ward 18  : — : — 

Mont8  Ward 20  : — : — 

Out  Ward 16  : — : — 


£100  : — : — 


■ 


Plate  3.  Fourth  of  July,  1913,  New  York  City.  See  page  134. 

F.  Kamiya,  Dr.  J.  Soyeda,  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  Dr.  John  Barret  and  K.  Iyima  at  the  City  Hall. 


Plate  4.  Fourth  of  July,  1913,  New  York  City.  See  page  134. 

The  Spirit  of  ’76  at  the  City  Hall. 


Plate  5.  Fourth  of  July,  1913,  New  York  City.  See  page  134. 

Singers  at  the  City  Hall. 


ate  6.  New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Official  Medal.  See  page  44 


Plate  7.  New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary. 

Trading  with  the  Indians,  at  Staten  Island,  March  27,  1914. 


Plate  8.  New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary.  See  page  441. 

Participants  in  trading  scene  at  Staten  Island,  March  27,  1914. 

Seward  G.  Spoor,  Theodore  L.  Jameson,  Beemus  Pierce,  Samuel  V.  Hoffman  and  Dr.  Tunis  G.  Bergen. 


Plate  9.  New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary.  See  page  441. 

Officials  at  Staten  Island  Ceremony,  March  27,  1914. 

Colonel  S.  E.  Allen,  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Dixon,  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Phipps. 


Plate  11.  Proposed  Improvement  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  Terminal,  New  York  City. 


[Plate  12.  Demolition  of  Astor  House,  New  York  City. 

See  page  142. 

1st.  Paul’s  Chapel.  Astor  House.  Woolworth  Building. 


Plate  15.  Arsenal  Doorway,  Central  Park.  See  page  165. 

New  York  City. 


X) 


'late  16.  Dyckman  House,  Broadway  and  204th  Street,  New  York  City.  See  page  148. 


Plate  23.  Maine  Monument,  New  York  City.  See  page  181. 
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Plate  27.  See  page  95. 

Merchants’  Coffee  House  Tablet. 

Corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets,  New  York  City. 
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Washington  Irving  Tablet.  See  page  126. 

In  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City. 


Plate  28. 


Plate  29.  Washington  Irving  High  School  Auditorium,  New  York  City.  See  page  1: 


Plate  30.  Willett  Tablet  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York  City.  See  page  422. 
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Thomas  Willett  Headstone,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 


Plate  31. 


Willett  Footstone. 


See  page  407. 


Plate  32.  Thomas  Willett  Memorial  Boulder,  East  Providence,  R.  I.  See  page  408. 


Plate  33.  Phillpse  Manor  Hale  vonkers.  N.  Y.  East  Parlor.  See  page  49. 


Plate  34.  PmLirsE  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  West  Parlor.  See  page  49. 


Plate  36.  PmLirsE  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  West  Chamber.  See  page  49. 


Stony  Point,  X.  Y.,  Reservation.  Stone  Fountain. 


Plate  40.  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Reservation.  Railroad  Ctt.  See  pag 


Plate  44.  John  Boyd  Tiiacher  Park  and  Vicinity,  Albany  County.  N.  Y.  See  page 


John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Plate  45.  Top  of  the  Indian  Ladder  Road.  See  page  341. 


John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  Albany  County 
I Looking  down  the  Indian  Ladder  Road  from  same  standpo 
Plate  46. 


Plate  47.  John  Boyd  Thachee  Park,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Looking  northeast  from  crest  of  escarpment  near  north  end  of  park. 


Plate  50. 


John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  X.  Y. 
Mine  Lot  Fall. 


See  page  348. 


Plate  51.  John  Boyd  Thachee  Park,  N.  Y.  See  page  348. 

Rock  shelter  in  face  of  cliff  behind  Mine  Lot  Fall. 


Plate  52.  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  X.  Y.  See  page  341. 

This  stream  disappears  into  the  ground  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  picture 
and  joins  a subterranean  stream  which  issues  from  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 


Plate  53.  Letchworth  Park.  N.  Y.  New  Library  and  Museum.  See  page  70. 


Plate  54.  Letchworth  Park, 


Plate  55.  Letchworth  Park,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  Museum  Rooms.  See  page  70. 


Letchworth  Park,  N.  Y.  Jemison  Statue  and  Council  House, 


Plate  58.  Letciiworth  Park,  N.  Y.  Jemison  Cabin. 


Cleveland  Road,  Memorial  Wall,  T am  worth, 


Plate  61.  Building  the  Cleveland  Memorial  Boad.  Tamworth,  N.  H.  See  page  220. 


Plate  62.  Effect  of  Storm  of  January  14,  1914,  Seabright,  X.  J.  See  page  226. 


Plate  64.  Effect  of  Storm  of  January  14,  1914,  Seabright,  N.  J.  See  page  22(>. 


Plate  65.  Adornment  of  Railroad  Environment,  Cynwyd,  Pa.  See  page  195. 


Plate  68. 


Philadelphia  Lighthouse  Flag. 


See  page  267. 


Plate  69.  Portrait  of  George  Washington’s  Mother.  See  page  268. 

The  picture  at  the  left  is  from  a photograph  of  the  portrait  of  Mary  Ball  Washington  described  on  pages  268-271.  The 
same  face  without  alteration  is  substituted  in  the  picture  of  George  Washington  on  the  right  to  show  the  resemblance  of  features. 


Pilgrim  Fathers  Memorial, 

Southampton,  England. 
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Plate  72.  Debwentwatee,  England.  See  page  301. 

Distant  view  of  Brandleliow  Park. 


Plate  73.  Fourteenth  Century  Priest’s  House.  See  page  301 

Muclielney,  Somerset,  England. 


Plate  74.  Castle  Crag,  Derwentwater,  Eng.  See  page  301. 


Plate  75.  Barrington  Court  Near  Ilminster,  Eng.  See  page  301. 
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Beach,  Mrs.  George  R.,  225. 

Beaman,  Charles  C.,  29. 

Beauchamp,  William  M.,  385. 

Beck.  James  M.,  519. 

Beck,  Joseph.  635,  660,  704. 


Becker,  Cornelius,  685. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.,  schcolhouse  museum, 

202. 

Beecher,  Charles  E.,  351. 

Beekman,  James,  611. 

Beekman,  Magnus,  695. 

Beekman,  Theoohilus.  715. 

Beekman,  Thomas,  106. 

Behrens,  Peter,  191. 

Belgium,  scenic  and  historic  protec- 
tion, 14;  national  society,  316; 
federation  of  Belgian  societies, 
317 ; section  of  sites  added  to 
Royal  Commission,  317. 

Bell,  James  D.,  547. 

Bellomont,  Lord,  388. 

Belmont,  August,  136. 

Benedict,  George,  409. 

Benedict,  Henry  H.,  Trustee,  23; 

committees,  26,  27. 

Bennet,  William  S.,  547. 

Benson,  Lawrence,  595,  598. 

Benson,  Robert,  574,  597. 

Benton,  Andrew  A.,  97,  409,  422, 

*24,  428. 

Bergen,  Tunis  G.,  portrait,  plate  8. 
Berri,  William,  547. 

Lertarelli,  L.  V.,  329,  330. 

Berwick,  Robert,  687,  692. 

Berwind,  Edward  J.,  547. 

Berwmd,  John  E.,  547. 

Best,  George  E..  158. 

Beyer,  Herman  W.,  547. 

Bicker,  Henry,  108. 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  420. 

Big  Hole  Battlefield,  237. 

Big  Trees,  239. 

Billboards;  see  Signs. 

Bingham,  Ryal,  399. 

Binkerd,  Robert  S.,  409. 

Bird.  Matthew,  655. 

Birds,  protection  of,  325. 

Bird  sail,  Henry,  607 ; see  also  Birt- 
sall. 

Birdsall,  William,  607. 

Birtsall,  Henry,  687,  692,  695. 
Bishop,  Caroline,  65. 

Blacke,  John  B.,  522. 

Blagge,  Benjamin,  573,  577,  579, 

580,  581,  583,  585,  586,  590,  593, 

595,  597,  598,  619,  624,  662,  671, 

673,  681,  685,  687,  688,  691,  692, 

6 9-1,  699,  700,  701,  706,  709,  711. 

Blagge,  Edward,  610. 

Blair,  Martha,  674. 

Blanchard,  Anthony,  697,  703. 
Blanchard,  James,  585,  586,  612,  614, 
630. 

Bland,  Miss,  278. 

Blauvelt,  Harmanus,  616. 

Bleecker,  Leonard,  107. 

Blier,  Martha,  646. 
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Blier,  Peter,  646. 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  179. 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  Jr.,  547. 

Bliss,  E.  W.,  174. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  William  H.,  38,  39. 

Block,  Adriaen,  129,  467  et  seq. 
Block,  Rudolph,  547. 

Bloomingdale,  E.  W.,  547. 
Bloomingdale,  S.  J.,  547. 

Blum,  Edward  C.,  547. 

Boelen,  , 584. 

Bogcrt,  Cornelius  I.,  680. 

Bogert,  David  R.,  697. 

Bogert,  Jacobus,  591. 

Bogert,  James.  645. 

Bogert,  John,  645. 

Bogert,  Nicholas,  594,  598,  642,  680. 
Bogert,  Peter,  715. 

Bohlen,  Focko,  73. 

Bohm,  Ernest,  547. 

Bomt,  George  C.,  547. 

Bolling,  Keith,  519. 

Bolton,  Reginald  P.,  Trustee,  23 ; 
committees,  25,  27,  28;  on  Mayor’s 
billboard  commission,  187. 

Bond,  Abraham,  649. 

Bond  Heemschut,  14. 

Bonner,  Hugh,  179. 

Bonsall,  John,  601,  631,  637,  646. 
Boody,  David  A.,  547. 

Boone  and  Crocket  Club,  253. 

Boos,  Wendel,  680,  681. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  147. 
Botany  of  Helderbergs,  341  et  seq. 
Bowdoin,  George  S.,  31. 

Bowen,  Murray  and  Mumford,  633, 
635,  637,  670. 

Bowers.  John  M.,  519. 

Boyd,  Mr.,  708. 

Boyd,  Robert,  595,  598,  606,  660. 
662,  693. 

Bradford,  Cornelius,  613. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  William,  107. 
Brancaccio,  Prince,  51. 

Brann,  Henry  N.,  179. 

Brasher,  Ephraim,  651,  715. 

Braun,  Marcus,  547. 

Breet,  Cornelius,  223. 

Bremner,  Andrew,  116. 

Brenner,  Jacob,  547. 

Brenner,  Victor  D.,  126. 

Brensinger,  Joseph  H.,  223. 

Brevoort  and  Vallea,  647. 

Brewerton,  George,  394,  395. 
Brewerton,  Jacob,  395,  624. 
Brewster,  James,  607. 

Brewster,  William,  305. 

Bridges:  Letchworth  Park,  85;  Hud- 
son River,  186;  New  York  City; 
see  New  York  City  Bridges. 


Bridgman,  Herbert  L.,  Trustee,  23, 
committee,  25 ; Gaynor  funeral  es- 
cort, 547. 

Briggs,  Alanson  T.,  547. 

Bright,  Louis  V.,  547. 

Brinckerhoff,  Abm.,  679. 

Brinkerhoff,  Henry  H.,  223. 

Brittain,  Henry,  273. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  463. 

Bronk,  Henry,  370. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  177. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  253. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  149,  253. 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  253. 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  see  New  York 
Navy  Yard. 

Brooks,  I.  Grier,  & Co.,  648. 

Brooks,  Joseph,  179. 

Broome,  John,  572,  573,  575.  576, 

577,  583,  584,  585,  590,  593,  595. 
Brouwer,  Pieter  C.,  477. 

Brower,  Abm.,  651. 

Brower,  Isaac,  701. 

Brower,  Mary,  653. 

Brower,  William,  642. 

Brown,  Addison,  31. 

Brown,  Alexander,  464,  471. 

Brown,  Anthony.  655. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Arthur  A.,  33. 

Brown,  Elmer  E.,  149,  196,  447. 
Brown,  Frederic,  547. 

Brown,  John,  408. 

Brown,  John  Adams,  Trustee,  23; 

committees,  24,  26,  27. 

Brown,  Mary,  646. 

Brown,  William,  649,  686.  692. 
Brown,  William  C.,  547. 

Brubacher,  A.  R.,  199. 

Bruen,  Thomas,  649. 

Bruere,  Henry,  547. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  21.  34. 
Bryant,  William  L.,  71. 

Bryce,  James,  273. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  107. 

Buchannan,  Thomas,  662,  690. 
Buckman  tavern,  Lexington,  Mass., 
222. 

Buel,  John,  107. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 

71. 

Bull,  William  L.,  29,  31. 

Bund  Heimatschutz,  14. 

Bunnell,  A.  O.,  79. 

Burch,  Charles  Sumner,  540. 

Burger,  Elias,  612.  617,  622,  709. 
Burger,  Gerardus,  649. 

Burgin,  Philip,  698,  699. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,  206,  399. 

Burke,  Edmund,  53. 

Burke,  Ellen,  53. 

Burke,  Eugene  S.,  225. 
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Burke,  Martha  J.  T.,  537. 

Burke,  T.  M.  A.,  200. 

Burling,  Lancaster,  647. 

Burlingham,  Pardon,  634,  636. 

Burns,  William  M.,  31. 

Burroughs,  Bryson,  270. 

Burton  act,  213  et  seq. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.,  213  et  seq. 
Burtsell.  Henry,  594,  598,  622,  634. 
Bush,  Irving  T.,  547. 

Bush-Brown,  Henry  K.,  Trustee,  23; 

committees,  27,  28. 

Bussey,  Thomas  H.,  81,  82,  83. 
Bussing,  Abraham,  604,  682,  683. 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  522. 

Butler,  Eleanor,  292. 

Butler,  Harriet  A.,  31. 

Butler,  John  R.,  547. 

Butler,  Mary  M.,  27. 

Butler,  Nicholas  M.,  199,  547. 

Butler,  William  A.,  29. 

Buys,  Matthew,  595,  598. 

Byrne,  Edward  J.,  547. 

Byvanck,  Peter,  586. 

Cabrillo  National  Monument,  237. 
Calder,  William  M.,  547. 

Calderon,  Senor,  181. 

Callaghan,  William  P.,  547. 
Callahan,  Edward,  584. 

Callow,  Stephen,  103. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  University,  427. 
Came,  George,  402. 

Cameron,  A.  E.,  52. 

Camerano,  Lorenzo,  330. 

Campbell,  James,  607,  695. 

Campbell,  John,  619,  625,  667. 
Campbell,  Mungo,  395. 

Campfire  Girls,  80. 

Cannon,  James  G.,  547. 

Cantor,  Jacob  A.,  35,  547. 

Capen,  Julia  E.,  32. 

Carlier,  Jules,  317. 

Carleton,  Dudley,  490. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  136,  179,  273,  547. 
Carpenter,  Daniel  H.,  408,  426  et  seq. 
Carpenter,  Weight,  589,  616,  617,  641 
Carr,  Dabney,  524. 

Carr,  George,  522. 

Carroll,  Howard,  136,  547. 

Carstang,  Gideon,  649. 

Carter,  Daniel,  676. 

Carter,  Robert,  649. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  446. 

Casa  Grande,  236. 

Catang,  John.  670,  703;  also  spelled 
Chttang. 

Cation  & Deas,  107. 

Catlin.  Isaac  S.,  547. 

Catskill  aqueduct,  183. 

Cat,  Simon  Willemsz,  466. 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  155,  156. 


Cattell,  J.  Mc-Keen,  25. 

Cazerie,  Gaston  de  Formanoir  de  la, 
316. 

Chaco  Canyon,  236. 

Champ,  E.  Oliver,  547. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  386,  446. 
Chandler,  Samuel,  599. 

Chardevoine,  Isaac,  678,  695. 

Charles,  Robert,  122. 

Charlevoix,  Father,  212. 

Cheesebrough,  W'illiam  H.,  547. 
Chicago  Geographical  Society,  253. 
Chidwick,  John  P.,  181. 

Child,  Abraham,  108. 

Childs,  Samuel  S.,  225. 

Chittenden,  Lucius  E.,  110. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  52,  547. 

Choate,  William  G.,  409. 
Christiaenssen,  Hendrick,  466  et  seq. 
Christie,  James,  642,  681;  see  also 
Chrystie. 

Chrystie,  James,  679;  see  a-lso 
Christie. 

Church,  Walter  S.,  368. 

Churchill,  Thomas  W.,  127,  145-147, 
149. 

Cinder  Cone  National  Monument, 
236. 

Cities  and  nature,  322. 

City  Club  of  New  York,  408  et  seq. 
Civic  Clubs,  253. 

Civic  Improvement,  committee,  25. 
Claessen,  Hans,  477. 

Claflin,  John,  547. 

Clark,  J.  H.  V.,  384. 

Clark,  Thomas,  651,  670. 

Clarke,  John,  676. 

Clarke,  John  M.,  351. 

Clearwater,  A.  T.,  25. 

Cleland,  Hardman  F.,  352. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  memorial  road. 

220;  plates  59,  60,  61. 

Clews,  Henry,  547. 

Cline,  Cyrus,  217. 

Clinton,  Alexander  J.,  207. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  116,  117,  118. 
Clinton,  George.  99,  206,  400. 
Clinton,  Henry,  206. 

Clinton,  Percy,  53. 

Cochran,  Alex.  S.,  27,  40,  49,  59. 
Cochran,  Doctor,  580. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.,  40,  49,  59,  344. 
Cochrane,  R.  W.,  276. 

Cock,  William,  650. 

Cocks,  Robert,  586,  642,  687,  692. 
Cocks,  Robert,  Jr.,  700,  703. 

Cocks  and  Fleming,  651. 

Coddington,  D.  V.  S.,  522. 

Coe,  W.  S,  121. 

Cogswell,  Jane  E.  S.,  34. 

Cohen,  Henry  L.,  547. 
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Cohen,  Jacob  I.,  522. 

Cohen,  Joshua,  522. 

Coke,  John,  473. 

Colden,  C.  D.,  118. 

Coles,  Stephen,  655. 

Colgate,  Gilbert,  221. 

Colgate,  Mrs.  Lathrop,  203. 

Colgate  University,  32. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  199, 
486,  500. 

Colles,  Christopher,  576.  582,  585, 
619,  624,  625,  656,  675,  707,  712; 
also  written  Collis. 

Collet,  John,  715. 

Collingwood,  W.  G.,  302. 

Colonial  Dames,  176,  232. 

Colonial  Wars  Society,  131,  232. 
Colorado  National  Monument,  237. 
Columbia  College,  S.  C.,  351. 
Columbia  University,  32,  149,  170, 
199,  226,  249,  352. 

Colvin,  Andrew  J.,  346. 

Colvin,  Verplanek,  345,  347,  348. 
Commercial  Tercentenary;  see  New 
York  Commercial  Tercentenary. 
Commission  des  Monuments  Histor- 
iques,  14. 

Conant,  A.  J.,  52. 

Condemnation,  excess,  196. 

Congress  Hall,  Philadelphia,  232. 
Connolly  and  Stevens,  659,  662,  673, 
696. 

Conrad,  Timothy  A.,  349. 
Conservation  committee,  25 ; con- 
gress, 80. 

Constable,  James,  107. 

Constable,  William,  107,  263,  642. 
Constitution  Island,  344. 
Constitutional  amendment,  excess 
condemnation,  196. 

Conti,  Cesare,  547. 

Conwentz.  H.,  320  et  seq.,  335. 
Coogan,  James  J.,  138. 

Cook,  Mrs.  William,  108. 

Cooke,  Robert  Grier,  187. 
Cookinham,  Henry  J.,  29. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  107. 

Copley,  John  S.,  50. 

Cornelius,  Henry,  369. 

Cornelius.  Jacob,  368  et  seq. 

Cornell  University,  33. 

Corning,  Erastus,  522. 

Corre,  Joseph,  649. 

Corris,  John,  581. 

Cortelyou,  George  B..  136,  547. 
Cortissoz,  Royal,  180. 

Couenhoven,  William,  655. 

Cowdtay,  Lord,  273. 

Cowdrey,  Jonathan,  709. 

Cowl,  Clarkson,  547. 

Cox,  Joseph,  266. 

Cox,  Richard,  426. 


Cozine,  Mr.,  624. 

Craig,  John,  616. 

Craigie  and  Wainwright,  583,  584. 
Crane,  Alexander  B.,  29. 

Crane,  Angelina,  fountain,  164. 

Crane,  Joshua  E.,  417. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  236,  239. 
Creelman,  James,  546. 

Orighton-,  James,  107. 

Crimmins,  John  D.,  546. 

Crocken,  Jacob,  587. 

Croes,  Helen  R.,  27. 

Croker,  Edward  F.,  179,  547. 

Crol,  Sebastiaen  J.,  498. 

Crom,  John,  617. 

Crommelin,  Robert,  662,  669,  703, 
708. 

Crooke,  Charles,  103. 

Cropsey,  James  C.,  547. 

Cross,  W.  Redmond,  547. 

Cruger,  John,  99. 

Cruger,  John  H..  122. 

Cruger,  S.  Van  R.,  29. 

Crumbie,  Frank  R.;  28. 

Crummel,  Isaac,  621. 

Crutcher,  E.  R.,  235. 

Crvtser,  John,  599. 

Cullen,  Thomas,  107. 

Cumings,  Edgar  R.,  352. 

Cummings,  George,  107. 

Cummings,  Homer  S.,  519. 

Cunning,  William,  616. 

Curtenius,  Peter  T.,  585,  656,  695, 
696,  712. 

Curtenius  and  Sharpe,  585,  695,  712. 
Curtis,  Josiah,  606. 

Curtis  and  Howe,  651. 

Curtiss  and  Smith,  602. 

Curzon,  Lord,  302. 

Cushing,  Henry  P.,  352. 

Cutler,  Mrs.  Willard  W.,  225. 
Cuttang,  John,  670,  703;  also  spelled 
Catang. 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton,  547. 

Cuyler,  Jane,  107. 

Cyphers,  Peter,  616. 

Dablon,  Claude,  387. 

Dabney,  A.  D.,  519. 

Dale,  Thomas,  469. 

D' Alfonso,  N.  R.,  331. 

Dallion,  Joseph  Delaroche,  211. 

Dally  and  Van  Gelder,  654. 

Dalton,  K.,  52. 

Dalzel,  , 588. 

Dalzell,  Fred  B..  547. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  29. 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  349. 

Danforth,  Asa,  400. 

Daniels,  D.  I.,  117. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  153,  181. 

Daniels,  Noah,  240. 
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Darton,  Nelson  H.,  341,  352  et  seq. 
Daubigny,  Mary,  107. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 50,  94,  205,  208,  209. 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  95,  97, 
128,  148. 

Davis,  Albert  A.,  270. 

Davis,  Solomon,  680. 

Davis,  William,  107. 

Davison,  Henry  P.,  547. 

Dawson,  Charles,  702. 

Day,  \v llliam  A.,  547. 

Davo,  Daniel,  695. 

Dean,  Philip  S.,  409. 

Deane,  William,  593,  598,  655. 

Deane,  William  C.,  210. 

Dearstyne,  Chester  F.,  371. 

Debow,  Garrit,  651. 

De  Camp,  Ezekiel,  614. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  521, 
536. 

De  Forest,  Robert  W.,  409. 

De  Groot,  John,  655. 

De  Grushe,  Elias,  667. 

De  Grushe,  John,  108. 

Deitz,  John,  595,  598,  607. 

De  Laet,  Johannes,  462  et  seq. 
Delamater,  Isaac,  662,  673. 

Delamater,  Samuel,  634. 

De  Lancey,  James,  122. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  124-126. 
Delancey’s  ground,  700. 

Delaplaine,  James  IC.,  599,  607. 
Delavan,  D.  Bryson,  Trustee,  23; 

committees,  25,  27. 

Delemater,  Isaac.  588. 

Delves,  Thomas,  107. 

Demarest,  Christopher,  695. 
Demarest,  Jacob,  645. 

Demarrie,  David,  585. 

Demorest,  David,  616,  641. 

Demorest,  David,  Jr.,  616. 

Demorest,  William  C.,  547. 

Denning,  William,  107. 

Dennison,  John,  667. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  29,  547. 

De  Peyster,  Frederick  J.,  29. 

De  Peyster,  John.  586. 

De  Peyster,  Nicholas,  642. 

De  Peyster,  William,  701. 

De  Reimer,  Samuel,  651. 

De  Riemer,  Peter,  587. 

De  Ronde,  Abram,  26. 

De  Silver,  Carll  H.,  31. 

Devil’s  Postpile,  237. 

Devil’s  lower,  236. 

Devoe,  Frederick  W.,  29,  31. 

Devoy,  John  W.,  547. 

Dewey,  George,  174. 

De  Vries,  David,  454. 

De  With,  Jan,  475,  476. 

Dey,  Deyrik,  577. 


Dey,  Theunis,  577. 

Deyew,  Abraham,  107. 

D’Hervilly,  A.,  271. 

Dickens,  Charles,  34. 

Dickey,  William  D.,  547. 

Dickinson  College,  32. 

Diels,  Li.,  338. 

Dietz,  John,  687,  692. 

Dill,  Elliott  T.,  182. 

Diller,  Joseph  S.,  239. 

Divine,  John,  649. 

Dix,  John  A.,  209. 

Dix,  Morgan,  29. 

Dixon,  Joseph  K.,  portrait;  plate  9. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  H.,  26,  547. 

Dodge,  H.  H.,  276. 

Dominick,  George,  595,  598. 

Donald,  Robert,  273. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  100. 

Donohue,  James,  547. 

Doughty,  Edward,  700. 

Doughty,  Isaac,  599. 

Doughty,  John,  649. 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  Trustee,  23;  com- 
mittees, 25,  26;  director  of  Letch- 
worth  Park,  64,  75,  79,  82;  Gay- 
nor  escort,  547. 

Dowd,  Charles  N.,  547. 

Dowling,  Frank  L.,  137,  547. 
Downing,  Andrew  J.,  506. 

Doyle,  Edward  P.,  547. 

Doyle,  Hugh,  678. 

Drake,  Thomas,  621,  655. 

Draper,  Andrew  S.,  31,  32,  199. 
Draper,  Edward  L.,  33. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Henry,  38. 

Drier,  Mrs.  Edward,  156. 

Duane,  Janies,  572,  574,  593,  597,  600, 
603,  606,  608,  614,  619,  623,  626, 

627,  631,  634.  635,  639,  642,  644, 

645,  649,  655,  659,  661,  665,  667, 

671,  673,  688,  690,  691,  694,  698, 

700,  701,  704,  706,  709,  711. 
Dudley,  Major,  79. 

Dunlap,  John,  616. 

Durfee,  Henry  R.,  29. 

Duryea,  Abraham,  266. 

Duryee,  Abm.,  658. 

Duryee,  Charles,  642. 

Duryee,  Richard,  658. 

Dutch  memorials  in  Manhattan,  129— 
134. 

Duyckinck,  Gerardus,  609. 

Dyckman,  Isaac,  148;  plate  16. 
Dyckman,  Jacob,  148;  plate  16. 
Dyekman,  Jan,  148;  plate  16. 
Dyckman,  Michael,  148. 

Dyckman,  William,  148,  595,  508. 
662. 

Dyer,  Zeb  A.,  370. 

Dykeman,  William  N.,  547. 
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Earl,  Joseph,  665. 

Eaton,  Amos,  349. 

Eaton,  Charles  A.,  547. 

Ebbets,  Daniel,  686.  692. 

Eddy,  Elizabeth,  411. 

Eddy,  Samuel,  411. 

Edgar,  William,  107. 

Eiason,  Katherine,  86. 

Edward  VII,  34. 

Egberts,  Barney,  709. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  200,  249. 

Elliot,  John,  411,  429. 

Elkus,  Abram  I.,  138. 

Elliott,  George  F.,  547. 

Ellis,  Samuel,  646. 

Ellis,  Samuel,  Jr.,  617,  652. 

Ellison,  William  B.,  547. 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  236. 
Elrod,  M.  J.,  239. 

Elsworth,  John,  108. 

Elsworth,  William  I.,  616,  661,  680. 
Elting,  Peter,  642,  679,  686,  691,  692, 
694,  695,  698,  700,  701,  704,  705, 
706,  707,  709,  710,  711,  712,  713. 
Elting,  Peter,  Jr.,  703. 

Ely,  George  W.,  547. 

Embree  and  Shotwell,  630,  641, 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  21. 

Emerson,  Superintendent,  80. 

Emery,  Joseph  H.,  547. 

Emmet,  William  T.,  547. 

Emmons,  Charles,  402. 

Emmons,  A.  U.,  402,  404. 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  350. 

Emmons,  E.  N.,  404. 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Henry,  402. 

English,  William  H.,  547. 

Ennis,  George,  665. 

Eno,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.,  156. 

Erie  canal,  447. 

Erlanger,  Abram  L.,  179. 

Erskine,  John,  149. 

Evans,  William  T.,  547. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  29,  522. 

Evener,  Conrad,  706. 

Everett,  Edward,  269. 

Everit,  William,  702,  705. 

Ewing,  Hampton  D.,  27. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Jr.,  27. 

Excess  condemnation  amendment 
adopted,  196. 

Explorers  Club,  253. 

Eagan,  Mark  M.,  223. 

Fagan,  Thomas,  51. 

Fairchild,  Julian  D..  547. 

Fairchild,  Samuel  W.,  547. 

Falls  house,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  205; 
plate  42. 

F'ancher,  Bertram  H.,  409. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  34. 

Farrar,  James  M.,  547. 


Fash,  John,  616. 

Faulkner,  John,  607,  609,  687,  6S2. 
Feeney,  Anna,  373,  375. 

Feeney,  James,  371,  373,  375. 

Fick,  David,  595,  599,  607. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  94. 
f ield,  Thomas  C.,  513. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  166. 

Fincher,  Abm.,  612. 

Finley,  John  H.,  199,  200,  220,  221, 
547 ; Gaynor  memorial  address, 
565. 

Finnegan,  Elizabeth  L.,  377. 

Fire  Island  State  Park,  362. 
Firemen’s  monument,  178. 

Fires,  forest,  75;  N.  Y.  State  capitol, 
137 ; early  New  York  City,  262, 
674. 

Fish,  Cornelius,  697,  715. 

Fish,  Eleazer,  394. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  166. 

Fish,  Nicholas,  116. 

Fish  protection,  235. 

Fisher,  Walter  L.,  242. 

Fitch,  A.  L.,  52. 

Fitzgerald,  John  J.,  150,  153. 

Flag,  evolution  of  American,  267, 
274;  Philadelphia  Light  Horse, 
267 ; plate  68. 

Fleming,  John,  595,  598,  599,  687, 
692.  ' 

Fleming,  Samuel,  613. 

Fleming  and  Cocks,  651. 

Fleming  and  Roome,  602. 

Fletcher,  Nicholas,  608,  609. 

Flynn,  Lewis  D.,  607. 

Folk,  Joseph  W.,  519. 

Folsom,  G.  W.,  194,  195. 

Foot,  John,  616. 

Forbes,  William  A.,  707. 

Ford,  Blanche  Butler,  305. 

Ford,  Eliakim,  699. 

Ford,  Henry,  80. 

Fordham  University,  149. 

Forests:  Protection  in  Germany,  321; 
Italy,  331. 

Forshew,  Robert  P.,  182. 

Fort  Amsterdam,  98,  99,  130,  498. 
Fort  Box,  115. 

Fort  Brewerton,  committee,  26;  State 
reservation,  93;  history  by  J.  E. 
Milton,  379  et  seq;  general  refer- 
ence, 37. 

Fort  Bull,  390,  392. 

Fort  Cobble  Hill,  115. 

Fort  Craven,  392. 

Fort  Cummings,  115. 

Fort  Fireman,  115. 

Fort  George,  New  York  City,  95,  98, 
99,  100,  125;  another  in  New  York 
City,  171. 

Fort  Green,  114,  115. 
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Fort  James,  100. 

Fort  Lawrence,  115. 

Fort  Masonic,  113-121. 

Fort  Nassau,  483  et  seq. 

Fort  Niagara,  212,  393. 

Fort  Nonsense,  223. 

Forts  Numbers  One  to  Eight.  95,  97. 
Fort  Number  Four,  95,  98  and  plates 
25,  26. 

Fort  Oblong,  115. 

Fort  Ontario,  384,  391,  403. 

Fort  Orange,  417,  444-500. 

Fort  Oswego,  391. 

Fort  Pepperell,  391. 

Fort,  Royal  Blockhouse,  398. 

Fort  Schuyler,  398. 

Fort  Stanwix,  384,  392,  393,  398, 
403. 

Fort  Swift,  115. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  17,  392. 

Fort  Washington,  96. 

Fort  Williams,  392. 

Fosbrook,  William,  715. 

Fosdick,  Frank  H.,  199. 

Fosdick,  Raymond  B.,  547. 

Foster,  John  Wells,  350. 

Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
99,  130,  493. 

Fourth  of  July,  134,  581,  659,  696; 

plates  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Fox,  Francis,  296. 

Fox,  John,  702. 

France,  scenic  and  historic  protec- 
tion, 14;  revision  of  national  law, 
306. 

Franeklin,  Samuel,  600,  601. 
Francklin,  Thomas,  Jr.,  655. 

Francis,  David,  519. 

Francis,  John  M.,  29. 

Frank,  Augustus,  29. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  293. 

Franklin,  P.  A.  S.,  547. 

Freeh,  Fritz,  352. 

Frederycks,  Kryn,  498. 

Freedman,  Andrew,  547. 

Free  Masons,  113-121. 

Frissell,  Algernon  S.,  Trustee,  24; 

committees,  24,  26. 

Fryer,  Robert  L.,  Trustee,  24;  com- 
mittees, 26,  27 ; incorporator,  29. 
Fuller,  George  A.,  141. 

Fuller,  Robert  K.,  82. 

Furman,  Richard,  579,  687,  693,  698. 
Furst,  Arnold  S.,  547. 

Furst,  Michael,  547. 

Gadsden,  James,  114. 

Gage,  Gen.,  398. 

Gager,  C.  Stuart,  177. 

Gaine,  Hugh,  266. 

Gainer,  Joseph  TI.,  416. 

Gale,  Eben  G.,  393,  402. 


Gale,  George,  278. 

Gale,  Moses,  699. 

Gallatin,  Albert  R.,  547. 

Gallatin,  Frederic,  127. 

Garfield,  James  R.,  241. 

Garrison,  Lindley  M.,  151. 

Garrison,  Everett,  208. 

Gary,  Elbert  H.,  547. 

Gates,  Horatio,  255. 

Gates,  Milo  H.,  297. 

Gault,  Robert,  583,  584. 

Gautier,  Lewis  Andrew,  595,  599, 
604,  607,  687,  692. 

Gaynor,  Marion,  182. 

Gaynor,  William  J.,  134,  135,  170, 
178,  181,  187,  197,  410;  death 

and  obsequies,  543-567 ; portrait, 
plate  1. 

Gelston,  David,  585. 

Genesee  River,  54  et  seq.,  212. 

Geology:  Hudson  River,  186;  Atlan- 
tic coast,  226;  national  parks,  239; 
Helderbergs,  341  et  seq;  geologists, 
349-353. 

George  the  Third,  statue,  122. 

George  Washington  University,  351. 

Germany,  scenic  and  historic  protec- 
tion, 14;  central  bureau  of  nature 
protection,  320 ; natural  environ-  | 
ment  of  cities,  322 ; protection  of  j 
seabirds,  325;  private  rights  in  j 
nature  monuments,  328. 

Gerry,  Ethridge  T.,  29. 

Geysers,  239. 

Gibbons,  James  Cardinal,  249. 

Giboney,  Stuart  G.,  519. 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings,  237. 

Gilbert,  Aaron,  594,  598,  654,  695. 

Gilbert,  Bradford  L.,  142. 

Gilbert,  John,  587. 

Gilbert,  John  W.,  602,  652,  697. 

Gilbert,  Thomas,  602,  610,  651. 

Gilbert,  William,  594,  598,  686,  692. 

Gilbert,  William  W.,  572-575,  577, 
578,  580,  583,  586,  588,  590,  591, 
593-598,  600,  602,  603,  606,  608, 

611,  612,  614,  618,  619,  621-624, 
626,  627,  629-631,  634,  635,  637, 

639,  640,  642-649,  652,  653,  655,  ! 

657,  659,  661,  663-665,  667,  668, 
670,  671,  673,  674,  676,  678,  679,  j 
681-683,  685,  687-692,  694,  700, 
701,  704,  706-709,  711-713. 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  221;  Gilder 
gate;  plate  60. 

Gilford,  Samuel,  687,  693. 

Gimbel,  Isaac,  547. 

Gimbel,  Louis,  547. 

Giraud,  Frederick,  620. 

Glacier  National  Park,  237,  239. 

Gladstone,  Wm.  E.,  34. 

Gleason,  Herbert  W.,  249. 
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Gleaves,  Albert,  546. 

Glynn,  Martin  H.,  94,  200,  209,  343, 
359,  361,  403. 

Goad,  Thomas,  427. 

Goadby,  Arthur,  25. 

Godkin,  Lawrence,  547. 

Goerck,  Casimir  Theodore,  633,  636, 
640,  648,  665. 

Goforth,  William,  595,  598. 

Goldfogle,  Henry  M.,  547. 

Goodeve,  John,  610,  696. 

Goodhow,  Ftank  J.,  409. 

Goold,  Edward,  107,  109. 

Gosman,  Robert,  715. 

Gould,  Annie  W.,  147. 

Gould,  George  J.,  136. 

Grabau,  Amadeus  W.,  352. 

Graff,  Leslie,  547. 

Graham,  Elizabeth,  583. 

Graison,  James,  599. 

Graham,  John,  715. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  authoress,  395,  396. 

Gran  Quivira  National  Monument, 
237. 

Grand  Canyon,  21,  237. 

Grant  National  Park,  230,  239. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  34,  194. 

Great  Britain:  Sulgrave  manor,  268, 
272  et  seq;  Washington  family, 
277;  Ancient  Monuments  act,  279; 
Georgian  house  saved,  291;  Ameri- 
cans seeking  a Welsh  house,  292; 
Franklin’s  residence,  293;  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  294;  Winchester 
cathedral.  295;  Lincoln’s  ancestors, 
297;  statue  of  Pitt,  301;  National 
Trust,  301 ; Commons  Preservation 
Society,  304;  Pilgrim  Fathers  me- 
morial, 304;  plates  70-76. 

Greece:  Remodeling  Athens,  332. 

Green,  Andrew  H.,  1,  14,  29,  35,  36, 
38,  39;  memorial  association,  35. 

Green,  John,  72,  127. 

Greene,  Francis  V.,  29. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  255. 

Greenhut,  Benedict  J.,  547. 

Greer,  David  H.,  549. 

Greer  son,  James,  613. 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  counsel,  23;  com- 
mittees, 24,  27 ; incorporator,  29. 

Grey,  Earl,  273,  301. 

Griffiths,  Anthony,  642,  669,  686,  691, 
692.  695;  also  spelled  Griffith. 

Grinding,  William,  593,  598,  599,  604, 
607,  686,  692. 

Griscom,  Lloyd  C.,  547. 

Griswold,  Joseph,  Jr.,  589 

Griswold',  Stephen  W.,  547 

Grout,  Edward  M..  138,  5^ 

Groves,  Nettie  T.,  235. 

Groves,  William  F.,  225. 

Guggenheim,  Isaac.  547. 


Hacker,  Lisbett,  149. 

Haddon,  Rawson  W.,  145. 

Hadley,  A.  K.,  166. 

Hadley,  Herbert  S.,  80. 

Hague,  Arnold,  239. 

Haight,  George  M.,  94,  403. 

Hailes,  Charles  J.,  374. 

Hailes,  Elizabeth  F.,  374,  375. 
Hailes,  Theodore  C.,  373,  374,  375. 
376. 

Haines,  William  T.,  181. 

Half  Moon,  return  to  Holland,  461. 
Hall,  Edward  Hagaman,  Secretary, 
23,  146,  339;  Tercentenary  commis- 
sioner, 136;  monograph  on  New 
York  Commercial  Tercentenary, 
441-500;  history  of  Central  Park, 
503 ; Gaynor  funeral  escort,  547 ; 
Common  Council  minutes,  569. 
Hall,  Ernest,  547. 

Hall,  James,  350. 

Hall,  Michael,  616. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  34. 

Hallenbeck,  Albertus,  371,  373. 
Hallenbeck,  Sarah  M.,  371. 

Hallet,  Joseph,  594,  598,  616,  686. 
Halsey,  Francis  W.,  Trustee,  24; 
committees,  26,  27,  28;  Gaynor 
funeral  escort,  547. 

Halsey,  R.  T.  H.,  424,  547. 

Ham,  Coenrad  W.,  586,  594,  598,  686, 
692. 

Hamer,  S.  H.,  304. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  residence,  16; 
office,  95,  101-111;  grange,  111; 
opinion,  624,  670,  671. 

Hamilton,  William  P.,  101. 

Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  221. 

Haney,  James  P.,  190. 

Hanson,  Isabel,  32. 

Hanson,  Peter,  673. 

Hapgood,  Norman,  221. 

Hardenbroolc,  Abel  W.,  655. 
Hardenbrook,  William,  595,  598,  694. 
Harman,  John  N.,  547. 

Harman,  D.,  519. 

Harper,  Gideon,  647. 

Harper,  Robert.  58. 

Harper,  W.  S.,  277. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  23,  344,  362. 
Harriman,  Mrs.  James  Borden,  249. 
Harrington,  Jonn  M.,  547. 
Harrington,  Lewis,  594,  o9a,  607. 
Harris,  John,  708. 

Harris,  William  FI.,  29. 

Harrison,  Mr.,  624. 

Harrison,  John,  694,  698. 
i^arsen,  Garret,  108. 

Harsen.  Jacob,  687,  692. 

Hart,  G.  B.,  52. 

Hartley,  Mrs.  Marcel lus,  31. 
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Harvard  University,  200,  249,  351, 
352,  353. 

Harvey,  George,  547. 
fiarvey,  Thomas,  100. 

Hatch,  Edward  P.,  29. 

Havemeyer,  William  F.,  31. 

Haven,  George  G.,  29. 

Haverfield,  Prof.,  302. 

Hawes,  Harry,  519. 

Hawkins,  C.,  50. 

Hawley,  Charles  A.,  29. 

Hay,  John.  251. 

Hay,  Mary  G.,  155,  156. 

Hayes,  J.  Noble,  548. 

Havman,  Alfred,  180. 

Haywood,  J.  K.,  239. 

Hazard,  Nathaniel,  648. 

Hazard,  Thomas,  594,  597,  598,  600. 
601,  603,  604,  606,  607.  608,  611, 

612,  614,  618,  619,  621,  622,  623, 

624,  626,  630,  631.  632,  634,  639, 

640,  642,  643,  644,  645,  646,  649, 

650,  652,  653,  655,  656,  659,  661, 

662,  665-671,  673,  678/  681,'  685, 

686,  688-692,  694,  696,  698,  700, 

704,  705,  706;  death,  710,  711. 
Hearst,  George,  181. 

Hearst,  William  R.,  181. 

Heath,  William,  255. 

Hedenberg,  Charles,  649. 

Hedges,  Job  E.,  548. 

Held,  Anna,  167. 

Helderbergs;  see  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Park. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Alexander,  27. 
Hendricksz,  Cornelius,  476,  482. 
Hennepin,  Louis,  211. 

Henry,  Mrs.  Frank  S.,  35. 

Henry,  Nelson  H.,  548. 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton,  548. 

Herrick,  Chauncey  W.,  181. 

Herthum,  Andrew,  545. 

Herthum,  Edward  F.,  545. 

Herttell,  John,  631. 

Hetch  Hetchy  Valley;  see  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

Heydecker,  Edward  L.,  409. 
Heydecker,  Wayne  D.,  409. 

Heyer,  Walter,  614,  625,  632,  696. 
Heyer,  William,  705. 

Heyer,  William,  Jr.,  108. 

Heyer  and  Hutton,  651. 

Hicks,  Elias,  118. 

Hicks,  John,  583. 

Higgins,  Charles  M.,  548. 

Higgins,  Thomas  J.,  149. 

Hill,  Edward  F.,  25. 

Hill,  Frederick  T.,  102,  104. 

Hill,  James,  582,  625,  696. 

Hill,  Octavia,  303. 

Hill,  Owen  J.,  149. 


Hinman.  Harold  J.,  366,  367. 
Hinsdale,  W.  G.,  385. 

Historic  and  Scenic  Preservation ; see 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation. 
Hitchcock,  E.  A.,  241. 

Hobard,  John  Sloss,  58;  see  Hobart. 
Hobart  College,  34,  85. 

Hobart,  John  Sloss,  257 ; see  Hobard. 
Hodge,  John,  29. 

Hodge,  Ralph,  603. 

Hoffman.  Martin,  118. 

Hoffman,  Samuel  V.,  portrait;  plate  8. 
Holabird  & Roche,  141. 

Holborn,  Prof.,  170. 

Holden,  William,  549. 

Holder,  Charles  F.,  235. 

Holland  Society,  98,  130. 
Hollingworth,  Harry  L.,  196. 

Holmes,  E.  T.,  548. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  411. 

Holmes,  Robert,  82. 

Holt,  John,  648. 

Holy  Land:  see  Palestine. 

Hongers,  Hans,  476. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  433. 

Hooper,  Franklin  W.,  149. 

Hooper,  T.  D’Ante,  51. 

Hope,  Frederick  W.,  225. 

Hopkins,  J.  Li.,  548. 

Hopper,  John  D.,  225. 

Hopson,  William,  655. 

Horowitz,  Louis  J.,  548. 

Hotchkiss,  George  B.,  196. 

Hot  Springs,  236,  239. 

House,  E.  M.,  548. 

House,  H.  D.,  341,  357. 

Hover,  Alexander  W.,  208. 

Howe,  J.  Allen,  275. 

Howard.  James  O.,  65,  77,  81. 

Howe,  Frederic  C.,  198. 

Howe  and  Curtis,  651. 

Howell,  Edward  T.,  548. 

Howell,  George  Rogers,  493. 

Howes,  William  F.,  409. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  29. 

Howland,  Henry  R.,  72,  87. 
Howland,  William  B.,  Trustee,  24; 
committees,  25,  27 ; Sulgrave 

Manor,  272,  273. 

Hoyer,  Peter,  698. 

Hoyt,  Henry  R.,  548. 

Huck,  Michael,  107. 

Hudson  County  Historical  Society, 
223. 

Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  121,  135, 
335,  443. 

Hudson,  Henry,  99,  461  et  seq. 
Hudson  River,  committees,  25,  26 ; 
Stony  Point,  43 ; tunnels  and 
bridges,  186. 

Hughes,  Michael,  117. 
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Hulick,  Peter,  594,  598,  GOT,  087,  G92, 
G93,  698,  702. 

Hulsliizer,  J.  E.,  225. 

Humbert,  Jonas,  117. 

Humphrey,  Wolcott  J.,  Trustee,  24; 
committees,  25,  26,  64,  79. 

Hunt,  Alva,  166. 

Hunt,  Davis,  710,  715. 

Hunt,  Washington,  166. 

Hunter,  Robert,  303,  633. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth,  239. 

Hurst.  Francis.  369. 

Hurst,  Robert  F.,  369  et  seq. 

Hussey,  Benjamin,  613. 

Hussey,  Obadiah,  633. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  176. 

Hutchinson.  J.  R.,  297. 

Hutton  and  Hever,  651. 

Huych,  Jan,  498. 

Huyler,  Cornelius,  591. 

Huysman,  Aert,  642,  707. 

I’Ans,  Francis,  608,  609,  715. 

Indian  Ladder,  344  et  seq. 

Indians,  council  house  at  Letchworth 
Park,  71;  Governor’s  Island,  150; 
Hutchinson  massacre.  176;  petrol- 
eum spring,  211;  Thacher  Park, 
344;  near  Fort  Brewerton  and 
Oneida  Lake,  383  et  seq;  John 
Eliot,  apostle  to,  433;  in  New  Eng- 
land, 405-439;  in  New  York,  451- 
500;  taken  prisoners,  467;  trading; 
plates  7,  8. 

Ingersoll,  Raymond  V.,  154. 

Ingraham,  Abraham,  678,  695. 

Inscriptions;  see  Sites  and  Inscrip- 
tions. 

Irvin,  James,  599,  607. 

Irving,  Alexander  D.,  204. 

Irving,  Cortlandt,  127. 

Irving,  Washington,  tablet,  126;  high 
school,  127;  Sunuyside,  204:  gen- 
eral references,  34,  512. 

Irwin,  William,  698. 

Isaac  & Morris,  107. 

Italy : Roman  fever  of  innovation, 

328;  Italian  Touring  club,  329; 
National  Committee  for  Defence  of 
Landscapes  and  Mountains,  330 ; 
preserving  unique  forests,  331. 

Ivers,  Thomas  585,  586,  642. 

Ivie,  Joseph  H..  178. 

Iyima,  K.,  portrait,  plate  3. 

Jackson,  Richard  T.,  352. 

Jackson,  Theodore  F.,  31. 

Jackson.  T.  G.,  295. 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  225. 

James,  Thomas  L.,  179. 

Jameson.  J.  Franklin,  463. 


Jameson.  Theodore  L.,  portrait, 
plate  8. 


Jamestown, 

settlement 

; of, 

444, 

490. 

Janes, 

Franklin  H.,  37 

4. 

Janes, 

Lain 

a M., 

374. 

Janevv 

ay,  G 

eorge. 

573- 

-576, 

579, 

583. 

585, 

586, 

588, 

590, 

591 

, 593 

-598, 

603, 

606, 

608, 

bA, 

614. 

618, 

619, 

621- 

6l3, 

625, 

626, 

630- 

-632, 

635, 

639, 

642, 

, 644- 

-648, 

653 

-655, 

659, 

661. 

667, 

668, 

671, 

673, 

674, 

678. 

685, 

687. 

688. 

690- 

692, 

694, 

698, 

699, 

701, 

704.  7 

06,  7 

07,  7 

09,  7 

11. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.,  125. 

Japan:  Society  for  Preserving  Land- 
marks, 335;  Gen.  Nogi's  home  a 
shrine,  33/. 

Jauncey,  William,  108. 

Jay,  Ann  Margaret,  102. 

Jay,  Augustus,  263. 

Jay,  Frederick,  102. 

Jay,  John,  99,  203,  580. 

Jay,  William,  145,  147,  203. 

Jefferson-Monticello  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, 519. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  home  at  Monti- 
cello,  233;  public  ownership  pro- 
posed, 517-542. 

Jemison,  Mary,  71,  72. 

Jemison,  Nancy,  72. 

Jenney  & Mundie,  141. 

Jerusalem,  changes  in,  334. 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument,  237. 

Johansen,  Charles  K.,  548. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  37;  given 
to  State,  41;  description,  341-377; 
scientific  interest,  346;  distin- 
guished visitors,  349 ; geology, 
353 ; vegetation,  357 ; Gov.  Glynn’s 
message,  359;  bill  of  acceptance, 
366;  deed,  368;  plates  43-52. 

John  Muir  Woods,  237. 

Johnson,  Douglas  W.,  226  et  seq., 
249. 

Johnson,  Francis,  579. 

Johnson,  George,  602. 

Johnson,  John.  616. 

Johnson,  John.  Jr.,  51. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  178. 

Johnson,  Robert  U.,  249. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  642. 

Johnson,  William,  390  et  seq. 

Johnston,  Henry  Phelps,  486,  500. 

Johnston,  William  A..  548. 

Joncaire,  Chabert,  213. 

Jones,  John,  107. 

Jones,  Joshua,  107. 

Jones,  Samuel,  624,  670,  671. 

Jones,  Thomas  (Judge),  261. 

Jones,  Thomas,  108. 

Jones,  William,  107. 

Jordan,  A.  L.,  166. 
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Jordan,  David  Starr,  249. 

Jordan,  Edward  B.,  548. 

Joris,  Adriaen,  497. 

Judge,  James  P.,  548. 

Judge,  John  H.,  148. 

Jusserand,  Jean  J.,  200. 

Kahn,  Otto  H.,  179,  548. 

Kayser,  Emanuel  F.  H.,  352. 

Kamiya,  F.,  portrait,  plate  3. 

Katz,  Jacob,  548. 

Kay,  Joseph  W.,  548. 

Keeler,  Walter,  203. 

Kelby,  Robert  H.,  499. 

Kelley,  Edward  B.,  225. 

Kellock,  Samuel  K.,  548. 

Kellogg,  L.  Laflin,  138,  548. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Rufus,  401. 

Kembel,  Robert,  107. 

Kendall,  Calvin  N.,  200. 

Kennedy,  Albert,  263. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  594,  599,  607. 
Kennel,  William,  546. 

Keogh,  Martin  J.,  546. 

Kerley,  Archibald,  707,  715. 

Kernan,  John  D.,  554  et  seq. 
Ketcham,  Newton,  368. 

Kidder,  Camillus  G.,  409. 

Kidney,  George,  175. 

Kieft,  William,  102,  133. 

Kierstead,  Mr.,  675. 

Kiersted,  Simon,  610,  633,  650,  676, 
705. 

Kies,  Jan  C.,  477. 

Kimball,  Ingalls,  187. 

King,  Horatio  C.,  548. 

King,  James,  599. 

King,  Peter,  647,  678. 

King,  Rufus,  149. 

King’s  College,  New  York  City,  258, 
262. 

Kingsland,  Joseph,  617. 

Kingman,  Dan  C.,  240. 

Kingman,  William  L.,  27. 

Kingsford,  Thomas  P.,  trustee,  24 ; 

committees,  26,  94. 

Kingsland,  A.  C.,  506. 

Kinnan,  Thomas,  678,  695. 

Kip,  John  W.,  598. 

Kipp,  Garret,  704. 

Kipp,  Henry,  702. 

Kipp,  James,  655. 

Kipp,  John  H.,  594. 

Kissam,  Peter  R.,  684,  715. 

Klaw,  Marc,  179. 

Klees,  Wilhelmina,  373,  376. 

Kline,  Ardolph  L.,  154,  171,  422, 
546,  549,  550  et  seq. 

Knight,  John,  81,  82,  83,  84. 

Kolff,  Cornelius  G.,  157. 

Kunz,  George  F.,  president,  11,  23, 
24,  25,  249,  339;  Tercentenary 


commissioner,  136;  letter  to  Re- 
gents of  State  University,  201; 
Lincoln  memorial,  297 ; mono- 
graph on  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park, 
341;  Monticello,  519;  Gaynor 
funeral  escort,  548;  portrait, 
plates  3,  9. 

La  Badie,  Joseph,  52. 

Labagh,  Isaac,  620. 

Ladies  of  Llangollen,  292. 

Lafoy,  Thomas,  619,  687,  692,  709; 

see  also  Lefoy. 

La  Grange,  Christian,  371. 

Laidlaw,  Mrs.  James  L.,  156. 

Laird,  Eugene  B.,  26. 

Lake  Eleanor,  see  Yosemite  National 
Park,  Hetch  Hetchy  valley. 

Lamb,  Alfred  E.,  548. 

Lamb,  Charles  R.,  548. 

Lamb,  Frederick  S.,  trustee,  24; 

committees,  25,  28. 

Lamb,  John,  107. 

Lamonte,  Mrs.  George  M.,  225. 
Landrine.  Joh1"  P.,  223. 

Landscape  Architects,  American  So- 
ciety of,  253. 

Lane,  Franklin  K.,  200,  242. 

Lane,  James  "Warren,  175. 

Lansing,  John,  402. 

La  Roche,  Louis  F.,  154,  171. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier,  387,  446. 
Lasher,  Col.,  257. 

Lassen  Peak,  236. 

Lawrence,  Benjamin,  623. 

Lawrence,  Daniel,  655. 

Lawrence,  Edward,  576. 

Lawrence,  v^eorge  N.,  29. 

Lawrence,  John,  624. 

Lawrence,  Peter,  649. 

Lawrence,  Sylvanus,  589,  640,  657. 
Lea,  J.  H.,  297. 

Leacher,  John,  421. 

Ledyard,  Lewis  Cass,  29. 

Lee,  Charles-,  255. 

Lee,  Thomas  G.,  52. 

Lee,  Thomas  H.,  trustee,  24 ; com- 
mittees, 28,  44. 

Lee,  William  J.,  171. 

Lefferts,  Jacobus,  594,  605. 

Lefoy  and  Van  Dolsom,  680. 

Lefoy,  Thomas,  594,  598. 

Leilsard,  Jan,  51. 

Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  20;  vice-presi- 
dent, 23;  committees,  24,  26; 

supervisor  of  lectures,  127. 

Leland  Stanford  University,  249. 
Lemontis,  Mr.,  628. 

Le  Moyne,  Simon,  387. 

Lempou,  Jan,  498. 

Lenox,  Robert,  669. 

Lent,  James  W.,  649. 
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Leoro,  Attilio,  330. 

Lesley,  J.  Peter,  350. 

Leslie,  C.  R.,  127. 

Letchworth,  Edward  H.,  86. 

Letchworth,  Geoffrey  J.,  86. 

Letchworth,  George  J.,  86. 

Letchworth,  Josiah,  31. 

Letchworth,  Ogden  P.,  trustee,  24 ; 
committees,  26. 

Letchworth  Park,  committee,  26 ; 
description  and  organization,  64; 
as  seen  dn  1846-47,  65;  Glen  Iris 
mansion,  69;  library  and  museum, 
70;  Council  House  grounds,  71; 
public  comfort  station,  72;  new 
railroad  station,  73;  forest  arbor- 
etum, 73;  cooperative  planting, 
75;  fires,  75;  game  and  birds,  76; 
meteorological,  77;  visitors,  79; 
social  interests  of  employees,  81; 
highways,  81;  school  taxes,  84; 
bridge  over  the  Genesee,  85;  Life 
of  Mary  Jemison,  85;  death  of 
Josiah  Letchworth,  86;  general 
references,  21,  37,  38,  344,  362; 
plates  53-58. 

Letchworth,  Pierre  E.,  86. 

Letchworth,  William  P.,  legacy,  40, 
87 ; donor  of  park,  64  et  seq.,  344. 

Levi,  Nathaniel  H.,  548. 

Levi,  Primo,  330. 

Levingstone,  Wm.,  58. 

Levy,  Ashel  S.,  522. 

Levy,  Jefferson  M.,  519  et  seq. 

Levy,  L.  Napoleon,  526  et  seq. 

Levy,  Uriah,  oZ2  et  seq. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  642. 

Lewis,  Nelson  P.,  145,  172,  198. 

Lewis,  Thomas  D.,  26,  94. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  237. 

Lexington  Historical  Society,  222. 

Lillick,  Samuel,  694. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  birthplace,  20; 
illustrated  on  posters,  194;  an- 
cestral home  in  England,  297 ; 
plate  71;  memorial  at  Washington, 
424;  general  references,  34,  52. 

Lincoln,  Charles  Z.,  29. 

Lindquist,  E.,  51. 

Lindsay,  George,  642,  709. 

Lines,  Edwin  S.,  223. 

Lines,  Henry,  600. 

Lispenard,  Anthony,  258. 

Lispenard,  Leonard,  102,  122;  site  of 
mansion,  258. 

Lispenard,  Sarah,  102. 

Littlebrant,  W.  T.,  240. 

Little,  Eleazer,  616. 

Littleton,  Martin  W.,  519,  548. 

Littleton,  Mrs.  Martin  W.,  519. 

Livingston,  Mr.,  655. 

Livingston,  Brockhotst,  657. 


Livingston,  Edward,  107. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  261. 

Livingston,  John  R.,  107. 

Livingston,  Peter,  370. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.,  262. 

Livingston,  Peter  V.  B.,  256,  257. 
Livingston,  Phillip,  122. 

Livingston,  Robert,  388  et  seq.;  611. 
Loeb,  William,  Jr.,  548. 

Logan,  Mrs.  John  A.,  519. 

Logan,  Walter  S.,  29. 

Logan,  William  E.,  350. 

London  Graphic,  337. 

London  Times,  274. 

Longue,  A.  L.,  536. 

Dossing,  B.  J.,  17,  224. 

Lott,  Abraham  P.,  572-577,  583,  584, 
590,  591,  593-595,  597,  598,  600, 
603,  606,  608,  614,  619,  622-628, 

631,  634,  635,  639,  644,  645,  647, 

652,  653,  655,  659,  665,  667,  668. 

671,  673,  674,  676,  678,  681,  688. 

Loudon,  Samuel,  see  Lowden. 

Louise,  Princess,  303. 

Lovet,  John,  694. 

Low,  Seth,  547. 

Low,  Isaac,  122. 

Lowden,  Frank  O.,  519. 

Lowdon,  Samuel,  633,  637. 

Lowell,  Guy,  138. 

Lowell,  J.  I.,  402. 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F.,  548. 

Ludlam,  Silas,  114. 

Ludlow,  Cary,  602,  669. 

Ludlow,  Charles,  108. 

Ludlow,  Daniel  & Co.,  107. 

Ludlow,  Gabriel  W.,  103,  108,  109. 
Ludlow,  George,  108. 

Ludlow,  John  C.,  108. 

Ludlow,  William,  108. 

Luff,  Matthias,  107. 

Lummis,  Charles  F.,  254. 

Lybergen,  Arnolt  van,  476. 

Lyde,  Edward,  107. 

Lydecker,  Charles  E.,  547. 

Lyell,  Charles,  349,  350. 

Lyerson,  Jane,  708. 

Lynch,  Mr.,  655. 

Lynch,  F.  B.,  519. 

Lyon,  Abbie  L.,  33. 

Lyon,  Emory  S.,  548. 

Lyons,  James  J.,  225. 

Mabie,  Frederick,  655. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  179. 

Mahon,  James  B.,  548. 

Macarthy,  Jennie  F.,  103,  126,  263. 
MacCracken,  Henry  M.,  22. 
MacDonald,  Marshall,  537. 

Mackay,  Alexander,  65. 

Mackay,  Clarence  H.,  136. 
MacKinnon,  A.  E.,  135,  136. 
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MaeMonnies,  Frederick,  164. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  see  Macombe. 
Macomb,  John,  683. 

Macombe  or  Macomb,  Mr.,  655,  679, 

688. 

Macombe,  Alexander,  656,  668,  710; 

also  spelled  MaComb. 

Magaw,  Robert,  94-96. 

MaGee,  Edith,  550. 

Magee,  Edward  M.,  85. 

Magnes,  Judah  L.,  548,  558  et  seq. 
Magonigle,  H.  van  B.,  180,  183. 
Maiden  Lane  Historical  Society,  131. 
Maine  monument,  181,  plate  23. 
Malcom,  Gen.,  656,  666,  702. 

Malcom.  William,  573,  574,  576,  577, 
579,  580,  583,  585,  586,  587,  588, 
596,  603,  624,  641. 

Malone,  Dudley  F.,  548. 

Manchester  Guardian,  332. 

Manhattan  Island,  Settlement  of, 
443-500. 

Manning,  William  T.,  549. 

Mapes,  Gen.,  116. 

Maps,  early  of  New  Netherland,  481. 
Marble,  Delia,  203. 

Marble,  William  A.,  548. 

Marburg  University,  352. 

Marcou,  Jules,  350. 

Margarat,  John,  582. 

Marietta  College,  32. 

Markoe,  Capt.,  255. 

Marschalk,  Widow,  578,  585. 
Marshall,  II.  S.,  139. 

Martin,  John,  108,  603. 

Martlings,  Abraham,  610,  635,  641. 
Martldngs,  Barnt,  621. 

Mason,  John,  473. 

Mather,  William  W.,  350. 

Mathes,  F.  E.,  239. 

Matlack,  White,  687,  692. 

Matthews,  T.  S.,  5i9. 

Maverick,  Peter,  585. 

Mawson,  Thomas  H.,  332. 

Marston,  Edgar  P.,  519. 

Maxwell,  William,  107. 

Mav,  Cornelis  Jacobssen,  476,  477, 
492. 

May,  Jan  Cornelisz,  466. 

Maynard,  Reuoen  L.,  548. 

Mazamas,  253. 

McAaam,  Ann,  577. 

McAndrew,  William,  127. 

McAneny,  George,  145,  147,  160,  173, 
178,  197,  418;  portrait,  plate  2. 
McBain,  John,  619. 

McCall,  John  T.,  548. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  547. 
McClenahan,  Howard,  221. 

McComb,  Alexander,  see  Macombe. 
McComb  John,  578,  580,  587,  588, 
608,  663,  665. 


McCombs,  William  F.,  519. 

McCorkle,  Walter  lLL,  548. 
McCormack,  Daniel,  107. 

McDermott,  Cnarles  J.,  548. 
McDonald,  Walter,  697,  700. 

McDowl,  Benjamin,  599,  607. 
lucEvers,  James.  107. 

McFarland,  E.  F.,  80. 

McGarrah,  Gates  W.,  548. 

McGean,  Vincent  de  P.,  178. 

McGee,  Patrick,  400. 

McGinley,  Roger,  223. 

McGown,  Andrew,  595,  598,  687,  692. 
McGown’s  Pass,  650. 

McGregor,  Collin,  107. 

McGuire  and  Falkener,  582. 

McHugo,  Edward,  594,  599,  604. 
Mclntire,  Duncan,  648. 

McKay,  T.,  277. 

McKelway,  St.  Clair,  199,  548. 
McKenny,  William,  659. 

McKim,  Mead  & White,  151. 

McLean,  Andrew,  548. 

McLean,  Charles,  649. 

McMahon,  James,  548. 

McMillin,  Emerson,  trustee,  24; 

committees,  25,  27. 

McPherson,  John,  107. 

McReynolds,  James  C.,  139;  opinion 
concerning  Niagara  Falls,  214. 
McVicker,  Duncan,  396. 

McWilliams,  James,  369  et  seq.,  374. 
McWilliams,  John,  369  et  seq. 
Meachem,  Thomas  W.,  trustee,  24; 

committee,  26,  94. 

Mead,  Isaac,  see  Meade. 

Meade,  Isaac,  589,  581,  622,  632,  661. 
Meany,  E.  P.,  225. 

Medal  of  N.  Y.  Commercial  Tercen- 
tenary, plate  6. 

Meed,  Fielding  B.,  350. 

Meeks,  Edward,  709. 

Megapolensis,  Dominie,  454. 

Merican,  William,  548. 

Merritt,  Chauncey,  207. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  236,  237, 
239. 

Mesier,  Abraham,  582,  586,  665,  682, 
683. 

Mesier,  Elizabeth,  591,  625,  678,  711, 
712. 

Mesier,  Jacob,  619. 

Mesier,  Peter  Jansen,  682,  683. 
Messenger,  Hiram  J.,  31,  33,  38. 
Metcalfe,  Henry,  25. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  270. 
Metz,  Herman  A.,  548. 

Meyer,  Cornelius,  695. 

Meyer,  Isaac,  661. 

Meyer,  John,'  678,  687,  692. 

Meyer,  John,  Sr.,  665. 

Meyer,  J.  P.,  548. 
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Middleberg,  Lewis,  675. 

Midwinter,  John,  617. 

Mifflin,  Major,  255. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  265. 

Miles,  W.  W.,  149. 

Miller,  Charles  R.,  29. 

Miller,  Cyrus  C.,  149. 

Miller,  Lodowick,  605. 

Miller,  Louis  E.,  548. 

Milligan,  Samuel,  647. 

Milton,  J.  E.,  history  of  Fort 
Brewerton,  93,  379  et  seq. 

Minard,  John  S.,  211. 

Mintborn,  Mangel,  621,  629. 

Minuit,  Peter,  130,  132,  449,  497. 

Missouri  state  parks,  235. 

Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  154,  173,  183, 
548. 

Mitchell,  Henry,  655. 

Mitchell,  S.  L„  118. 

Miyoshi,  Manabu,  335. 

Monday,  Amos,  645. 

Montcalm,  Gen.,  391. 

Montezuma  Castle,  236. 

Montgomery,  Hugh,  607. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  255,  257,  637, 
643,  651." 

Monticello,  233;  statements  concern- 
ing its  public  acquisition,  517-541. 

Montresor,  James,  392. 

Montresor,  John,  123. 

Monuments:  Firemen’s,  178  an1 

plate  22;  Maine,  182  and  plate  23; 
Martyrs,  176  and  plate  24;  Jem- 
ison,  71,  72  and  plate  57;  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  304  and  plate  70;  Fort 
Washington,  176;  George  III,  122; 
Montgomery,  637,  643,  651;  Pitt. 
12l,  636,  637;  Stuyvesant,  223; 
Wolfe,  121;  see  also  Tablets  and 
Sites. 

Mooney,  William,  655. 

Moore,  James,  649. 

Moore,  William,  579,  603,  634,  636, 
642,  646. 

Morgan,  Christopher,  166. 

Morgan,  Edward  M.,  548. 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  31,  38,  344,  548. 

Morgan,  J.  P.  & Co.,  new  building 
in  Wall  street,  101,  110;  treas- 
urer Tercentenary  Commission, 
136. 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  548. 

Morley,  C.  P.,  52.’ 

Morris,  Andrew,  715. 

Morris,  David,  609,  641,  704,  714. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  129,  257. 

Morris,  Henry  Gage,  59. 

Morris,  Jacob,  655. 

Morris,  Lewis,  128. 

morris,  Mrs.  Lewis,  tablet,  128. 


Morris,  Richard,  394,  695. 

Morris,  Roger,  16,  54  et  seq. 

Morris,  Thomas,  398. 

Morrissen,  Simon  47  6. 

Morse,  Waldo  G.,  27. 

Mortier,  Abraham,  125. 

Mortimer,  George  T.,  141,  548. 

Motley,  James  M.,  548. 

Mount  Olympus  National  Monu- 
ment, 237. 

Mount  Rainier,  236,  239. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  16,  19;  English 
material®  for,  274;  see  also  George 
Washington. 

Mount,  William  W.,  225. 

Mountaineers,  253. 

Muir,  John,  21,  249,  251;  woods,  237, 
251. 

Mukuntuweap  National  Monument, 
237. 

Mulry,  Thomas  M.,  548. 

Mumford,  Murray  and  Bowen,  633, 
635,  637,  670. 

Mumford,  Murray  & Co.,  613. 

Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York, 
190. 

Munro,  Wilfred  H.,  415. 

Munsell,  Joel,  346. 

Munsey,  Frank  A.,  548. 

Murphy,  Charles  F.,  548. 

Murphy,  Franklin,  225. 

Murphy,  Patrick  F.,  548. 

Murphy,  William  D.,  127. 

Murray,  John,  649,  687,  692. 

Murray,  W.  H.  H.;  21. 

Murray,  Mumford  and  Bowen,  633, 
635,  637,  670. 

Murray,  Mumford  & Co.,  613. 

Murtausn,  John  F.,  3o/. 

Muschenheim,  Wm.  C.,  27,  548. 

Myers,  Hazel,  108. 

Nagel,  Jan,  148. 

Vagel,  William,  687,  692. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  166. 

National  Monuments,  see  National 
Parks;  also  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  etc. 

National  Museum,  351. 

National  Parks,  list,  236;  Mesa 
Verde  limits  changed,  237 ; Ca- 
brillo,  237 ; visitors,  237 ; govern- 
ment publications,  238;  on  mili- 
tary reservations,  240 ; advisory 
committee,  240 ; Yosemite  and 
Hetcli  Hetcli^  valley,  241 ; confer- 
ence, 239 ; society  for  preservation 
of,  253 ; seeing  America  first,  254. 

National  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Sites  and  Monuments  in  Bel- 
gium, 14. 
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National  Trust  for  Places  of  His- 
toric Interest  in  Great  Britain,  14, 
301  et  seq. 

Natural  Bridges,  237. 

Nature  monuments,  defined,  320. 

Navajo  National  Monument,  237. 

Neighbour,  Edward  D.,  225. 

Neilson,  William,  574,  575,  576,  578, 
583,  584,  585,  594,  596,  o97,  598, 

600,  603,  611,  618,  6^Z,  623,  627, 

629,  634,  635,  637,  639,  640,  645, 

6*-,  648,  649,  655,  656,  659,  661, 

665,  678,  681,  685,  690,  696. 

Neise,  Henry  B.,  225. 

Nelson,  Richard  H.,  199. 

Netherlands,  scenic  and  historic  pro- 
tection, 14. 

Neven,  Daniel,  587,  588;  see  also 
Niven. 

Nevin,  Daniel,  682;  see  also  Neven 
and  Niven. 

New  Amsterdam,  settlement  of, 
444-500. 

Newburgh  Historical  Society,  205, 
208. 

Newcombe,  Charles  M.,  548. 

Newkerk,  Barent,  604,  686,  692. 

New  Netherlands,  settlement  of, 
443-500. 

New  Orleans  cathedral  saved,  233. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  in  Fort 
Washington  Park,  157,  172. 

New  York  City:  Almshouse  and 

Bridewell,  574,  591,  600,  606,  622, 

626,  628,  630,  631,  633,  635,  640, 

641,  644,  646,  647,  650,  660,  665, 

671,  672,  675,  679,  699,  700,  701, 

703,  704,  708,  711,  713. 

New  York  City:  Arsenal  building, 

165  and  plates  14,  15. 

New  York  City:  Astor  house,  142 
and  plate  12. 

New  York  City:  Barracks,  628,  672. 
675,  699,  702,  703,  711. 

New  York  City:  Battery,  637,  639, 
656,  669,  679,  697. 

New  York  City:  Bread,  572,  576, 
614,  627,  638,  657,  667,  694,  /06. 

New  York  City:  Bridewell,  see 

Almshouse;  claimant  of  Bridewell 
ground,  708;  keeper,  see  Thomas 
Slo<o. 

New  York  City:  Bridges:  Near 

Bayard’s,  654;  at  Bestever’s  killi- 
tye,  613;  at  Bloomingdale,  617; 
Brooklyn,  36,  157,  and  plate  11; 
Coffee  House,  583 ; Dyckman’s, 
266;  across  Great  George  Street, 
654;  Hudson  River,  186;  King’s, 
148,  265  et  seq.,  585,  613,  705  and 
plate  17;  at  Lispenard’s,  589; 
Long,  613,  620;  Wall  Street,  576. 


New  York  City:  Buildings;  New  and 
old,  140;  demolition  of  first  sky- 
scraper, 140;  Tower  building,  141; 
demolition  of  Astor  House,  142 
and  plate  12;  see  also  Churches, 
Taverns,  City  Hall,  and  other 
buildings  by  name. 

New  York  City:  Butchers,  702,  705; 
see  aiso  Slaughter  House,  and 
Markets. 

New  York  City:  Carts  and  Cartmen, 
638,  699;  see  also  Wheels. 

New  York  City:  Census,  582,  602, 
644,  645. 

New  York  City:  Chamberlain  or 

Treasurer,  595,  59o,  601,  611,  638, 
692;  see  also  Daniel  tnoenix. 

New  York  City:  Chimneys,  602,  635, 
660,  1 04. 

New  York  City:  Churches:  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  15; 
Churcii  in  Fort,  98,  130;  Dutch 
Reformed,  103,  130;  Holy  Trinity, 
129;  Marble,  130;  Methodist,  144; 
New  Dutch,  601 ; Presbyterian, 
108,  144;  Saint  Agnes,  179;  St. 
Ann’s,  128;  St.  John’s  chapel,  143, 
144,  and  plate  13;  St.  Cornelius, 
151;  St.  Paul’s  (Manhattan),  643 
and  plate  12;  St.  Paul’s  (East- 
chester),  plate  21;  St.  Thomas, 
179;  St.  Luke’s,  111;  Shear  ith 
Israel,  132;  Roman  Catholic,  100; 
Trinity,  143,  144. 

New  York  City:  City  Cryer,  see 

Cryer. 

New  York  City:  City  Hall:  First, 
131;  Second,  102,  602,  569-716; 
Third,  134,  160  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  Civic  Center:  New 
county  court  house,  138;  Brook-  ! 
lyn  Bridge  terminal,  160  et  seq.; 
see  also  City  Hall  and  City  Hall 
Park. 

New  York  City:  Coffee  House,  see 
Taverns. 

New  York  City:  Collect  Pond,  138, 
258,  621,  702. 

New  York  City:  Collectors,  see 

Elections. 

New  York  City:  Commission  on 

Billboard  Advertising,  187. 

New  York  City:  Common  Council 

Minutes,  136,  569-716. 

New  York  City:  Constables,  see 

Elections;  High  Constable,  see 
Thomas  White. 

New  York  City:  Corlear’s  Hook,  585, 
604,  630,  650,  656,  710. 

New  York  City:  Coroner,  715. 
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New  York  Citv:  Corporation  Lots, 
577,  578,  584,  585,  588,  589,  601, 

602,  604,  608,  619,  620,  624,  631, 

632,  634,  636,  637,  640,  646,  647, 

650,  653,  656,  660,  663,  668,  670, 

678,  679,  682,  684,  689,  697,  699, 

704,  705,  708,  710. 

New  York  City : Court  House : Ac- 
quisition of  site,  138;  design 
adopted,  139. 

New  York  City:  Crown  Point,  258. 

New  York  City:  Cryer,  576,  605,  621, 
648,  666,  696. 

New  York  City:  Cullers  and 

Packers,  see  Packers  and  Cullers. 

New  York  City:  Currency,  656,  660. 

New  York  City:  Docks,  see  Wharves. 

New  York  City:  Drains,  see  Sewers. 

New  York  City:  Dyckman  farm 

house,  148  and  plate  16. 

New  York  City:  Elections,  586,  593, 
599,  604,  605,  609,  642,  651,  665, 
667,  679,  680,  686,  693.  697,  698, 
702,  703,  706,  709,  715. 

New  York  City:  Exchange,  262,  656, 
675,  679. 

New  York  City:  Excise  Commis- 

sioner, 629. 

New  York  City:  Ferries:  Staten 

Island,  256;  Brooklyn,  582;  Bulls, 
591;  Cortlandt  St.,  256;  Eliza- 
bethtown, 582 ; Hoboken,  589,  640, 
646,  657 ; North  River,  625 ; 

Whitehall,  256,  572;  Paulus  Hook, 
256,  257,  589,  591,  678,  711;  Wee- 
hawken,  591,  646;  see  also  refer- 
ences to  early  ferries  on  pages 
255-265. 

New  fork  Citv:  Fires,  early,  262, 
627,  674. 

New  York  City:  Fire  Department, 
613,  616,  621,  622,  638,  651,  661, 
666,  668,  678,  680,  704,  707,  709, 
714,  715. 

New  York  City:  Firemen/s  monu- 

ment, 178. 

New  York  City:  First  habitations, 
129;  myth  exploded,  470. 

New  York  City:  First  ship,  129. 

New  York  City:  Fishing,  660. 

New  York  City:  Forts:  Amsterdam, 
98,  99,  130,  498;  Box,  115;  Cobble 
Hill,  115;  Cummings,  115;  Fire- 
man, 115;  George,  95,  98,  99,  100, 
125,  171,  637,  639;  Green,  114,  115; 
James,  100;  Lawrence,  115; 
Masonic,  95,  113-121;  Number 

Four,  95;  Numbers  One  to  Eight, 
95,  97;  Oblong,  115;  Swift,  115; 
Washington,  96. 

New  York  City:  Fourth  of  July;  see 
general  index  under  that  head. 


New  York  City:  Fraunces  Tavern, 

256. 

New  York  City:  Freemen,  599,  600, 

603,  608,  614,  623,  634,  638,  645, 

649,  655,  659,  66.,  665,  667,  693, 

694,  698,  701,  704,  706,  709,  711. 

New  York  City:  Fresh  Water;  see 
Collect  Pond. 

New  York  City:  Gaol,  581,  592,  602, 
606,  648,  650,  654.  660,  663,  680, 
699,  700,  704,  713,  715. 

New  York  City:  Government  House, 

100. 

New  York  City:  Governor’s  Island, 
proposed  abandonment,  150-152; 
first  occupation,  496. 

New  York  City:  Greenwich  Village, 
125;  demolition  in,  143;  old  home 
week,  143. 

New  York  City:  Gunpowder,  579, 

587,  613,  618,  638. 

New  York  City:  Guns  taken  in  1775, 
640,  713. 

New  York  City:  Hamilton  Grange, 

111. 

New  York  City:  Hogs,  590,  591,  622. 

New  York  City:  Hospital,  628,  675, 
703,  711. 

New  York  City:  Hucksters,  601,  608, 
629. 

New  York  City:  Inchlambergh,  608, 
640,  646,  652. 

New  York  City:  Inspectors  of  Wood 
and  Stone,  588,  656,  673,  678,  695, 
707. 

New  York  City:  Jumel  mansion;  see 
Washington’s  Headquarters. 

New  York  City:  Kings  College,  258. 

New  York  City:  Land  Grants;  see 
Corporation  Lots. 

New  York  City:  Lime,  676,  677. 

New  York  City:  Lispenard  Meadows. 
258  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  Macomb  Mansion, 
265,  266;  plate  18. 

New  York  City:  Maine  monument, 
181,  plate  23. 

New  York  City:  Markets,  638;  Bear, 
699,  705;  Fly,  602,  648,  669,  673, 
676,  677,  680,  702,  705;  Oswego, 
572,  582,  652,  654,  666,  680,  702, 
705;  Peck’s  Slip,  670,  672,  676, 
680;  fees,  615,  627. 

New  York  City:  Martyr’s  Monument, 
176,  plate  24. 

New  York  City:  Mayors;  see  DeWitt 
Clinton,  James  Duane,  William  J. 
Gaynor,  A.  C.  Kingsland,  Ardolph 
L.  Kline,  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Thomas  Willett,  Fernando  Wood, 
George  B.  McClellan. 
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New  York  City:  Measurers,  573,  579, 
585,  625,  638,  647,  678,  707. 

New  York  City:  Monuments;  see 

Monuments. 

New  York  City:  Morris  Mansion;  see 
Washington’s  Headquarters. 

New  York  City:  Municipal  building, 
157  et  seq. 

New  York  City:  Packers  and  Cul- 
lers, 579,  614,  620,  629,  647,  699. 

New  York  City:  Parks:  Commis- 

sioners, 154;  political;  meetings  in, 
154;  log  cabins  in,  157;  advertis- 
ing in,  165 ; headquarters  moved, 
165;  plans  of  invasion,  166;  large 
gatherings,  169;  Battery,  100,  637, 
639;  Bay  Ridge,  174;  Bowling- 
Green,  98,  122,  263;  City  Hall,  118, 
139,  157,  164,  165,  262;  plates  10 
and  11;  Central,  14,  21,  35,  156, 
165,  170,  181,  501-515;  Colonial, 
112;  Forest,  157;  Fort  George, 
171;  Fort  Greene,  115,  176;  Fort 
Washington,  157,  172;  Gaynor, 

170;  High  Bridge,  157,  171,  183; 
McKinley,  175;  Pelham  Bay,  176; 
Poe,  149,  150;  Riverside,  22,  186; 
Saint  Nicholas,  112;  Van  Cort- 
landt.  149. 

New  York  City:  Piers;  see  Wharves. 

New  York  City:  Poe  cottage,  20; 
moved,  149;  plate  20. 

New  York  City:  Police;  see  Watch. 

New  York  City:  Poor;  see  Alms- 
house. 

New  York  City:  Porters  or  carriers, 
715. 

New  York  City:  Postoffice,  139. 

New  Y'ork  City:  Pound,  public,  670, 
f03. 

New  York  City:  Powder;  see  Gun- 
powder. 

New  York  City:  Public  Library,  35, 
137. 

New  York  City:  Pumps  and  Wells, 
579,  580,  581,  585,  601,  602,  604, 
605,  610,  617,  633,  650,  652,  654, 
667,  675,  676,  679,  705. 

New  York  City:  Rapid  Transit,  562. 

New  York  City:  Scavenger;  see 

Street  Cleaning. 

New  York  City:  Schools,  early,  603, 
675. 

New  York  City:  Seals,  638. 

New  York  City:  Settlement  of,  date 

fixed,  134,  449-500. 

New  York  City:  Sewers,  576,  611, 

615,  634,  650,  675,  681,  688,  689, 
696,  708. 


New  York  City:  Sheriff,  693;  see  also 
Robert  Boyd. 

New  York  City:  Signboards,  667,  680. 
New  York  City:  Slaughter  house, 

603,  611,  612,  614,  622,  623,  630, 
638,  646,  647. 

New  York  City:  Slips:  Batteau,  646; 
Beekman’s,  579,  603,  612,  613,  617, 

633,  636,  641,  651,  656,  666,  676, 
702,  708,  715;  Burling’s,  619,  624, 
670,  679,  689,  712;  Dey’s,  576,  673; 
Fly  Market,  602,  662,  669,  696; 
Mesier’s,  646;  Old,  105,  666,  668, 
669,  677;  Peck's,  612,  613,  617, 
618,  619,  632,  634,  636,  641,  646, 
654,  670,  672,  676,  684,  699,  702, 
708;  Roosevelt’s,  588,  669;  Rut- 
ger’s, 662,  690;  Whitehall,  106,  578, 
587,  602,  679;  cleaning,  585,  659, 
673,  696. 

New  York  City:  Snow.  613,  622. 
New  York  City:  Streets  and  Roads: 
Augustus,  576,  589;  Bankers,  675; 
Barclay,  585,  588;  Barrack,  589, 
678;  Bayard,  579;  Beaver,  132, 
581;  Bloomingdale  Road,  603,  652, 
657,  704;  Bowery,  258,  579,  629, 

640,  646,  675;  Bridge,  131;  Broad, 

101,  131,  581;  Broadway,  102,  104, 

580,  581,  688,  690;  Catherine, 

579,  591;  Chappel,  666,  674; 

Cherry,  106,  707;  Chatham,  589, 
596,  621,  632,  646,  674,  679;  Chest- 
nut, 699;  Cingel,  111;  Cliff,  581; 
Cortlandt,  674,  682,  697 ; Cross, 
580;  Crown,  605;  Dey,  576,  609, 
631;  Duke,  105,  106;  Ferry,  681, 
688,  689,  708 ; First  or  Front,  677  ; 
Frankfort,  108,  650;  Fulton,  105; 
Front,  614,  615,  624,  662,  677; 
Garden,  104;  Gold,  699;  Great 
George,  258;  Greenwich,  104,  106, 
258,  578,  585,  588,  589,  591,  609, 

641,  655,  669,  679,  697,  714;  Green- 
wich Lane,  123;  Great  Dock,  108, 
109;  Hanover  Square,  106,  133, 
583,  584,  666,  668,  678,  709;  Heere- 
graft,  101;  Heereweg,  102;  James, 
655;  King,  667,  669,  677;  King 
George,  106;  Maiden  Lane,  105, 
131;  Middle  Road,  650;  Monument 
Lane,  123;  Moore,  578;  Mulberry, 
579,  580;  Murray,  588;  Nassau, 

102,  108;  New,  580,  581;  Oyster 
Pasty,  263;  Partition,  105,  576, 
577,  662;  Pearl,  106,  131;  Pine, 
104;  Post  Road,  265,  603,  652,  657, 
704;  Queen,  106,  579,  596,  611,  614, 

634,  646,  662,  669,  674,  677;  Road 
to  Obelisk,  123;  Robinson,  674; 
Roosevelt,  609,  676,  681,  710,  715; 
Rutgers,  675;  Saint  James,  596, 
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G75;  Sand  Hill  Road,  123;  Sloat, 
133;  Smith,  105,  100,  108,  G67 ; 
Southampton  Road,  123;  Stone, 
104,  10G,  131;  Strand,  G82;  Varick 
widening,  143;  Verlettenbergh, 
580,  581;  Wall,  101-111,  131,  576, 

584,  611.  G14,  615,  636,  677;  Water, 
611,  615,  624,  636,  662,  669,  677; 
Whitehall,  106,  587;  William,  106, 
108,  lil,  133;  numbering,  105,  110; 
origin  of  names,  101,  102,  131. 

New  York  City:  Street  Cleaning,  582, 
589,  605,  610,  613,  616,  617,  618, 
631,  648,  649,  656,  665. 

New  York  City:  Street  Lighting,  582, 
592,  u05,  606,  617,  625,  633,  637, 
64„,  66o,  670,  u76,  680,  696,  705, 
709,  715. 

New  York  City:  Street  Paving,  605, 
638,  662,  688,  703,  708,  710,  715. 

New  York  City:  Sunday  observance, 
638. 

New  York  City:  Surveyors,  638;  see 
also  Evert  Bancker,  Casimir  T. 
Goerck,  and  John  McGomb. 

New  York  City:  Swine,  590,  591,  622. 

New  York  City:  Taverns:  Burns, 

125;  Bull’s  Head,  662,  680;  City, 
131;  Coffee  House,  see  Merchants’ 
Coffee  House  below ; Cox’s,  265; 
Fraunces/,  256;  Hyatts,  265; 
Heyer’s.  659 ; Drovers’,  142 ; Mc- 
Gownj’s  Pass,  168;  Merchants’  Cof- 
fee House,  95,  576,  592,  613,  636, 
669,  679,  710;  Simmons’,  108; 

keepers,  107 ; licenses,  629,  660. 

New  York  City:  Taxes.  583,  629,  639, 
648,  G75,  689,  694,  703,  705,  710, 
714. 

New  York  City:  Tower  building,  141. 

New  York  City:  Treasurer;  see 

Chamberlain. 

New  York  City:  Van  Cortlandt  Man- 
sion, 149,  265;  plate  19. 

New  York  City:  Washington’s  Head- 
quarters, 149. 

New  York  City:  Watch,  604,  695, 
696,  698,  706,  713. 

New  York  City:  Water  Lots;  see 
Corporation  Lots. 

New  York  City:  Water  Supply:  Cats- 
kill  aqueduct,  183;  early,  576,  582, 

585,  619,  625,  656,  707,  712;  see 
also  Pumps  and  Wells. 

New  York  City:  Wells;  see  Pumps. 

New  York  City:  Wharves:  Albany 
Pier,  620;  Beekman's,  708;  Bur- 
net’s, 602;  Goenties,  659;  Corpo- 
ration, 577,  589,  601.  610,  617,  621, 
635,  709;  Crane,  703;  Dev’s,  576, 
577;  at  Exchange,  656;  Hunter’s, 
584;  Murray’s  256;  North  River, 


619,  622,  633;  at  Peck’s  Slip,  619; 
revenues,  660,  702. 

New  York  City:  Wheels,  iron  shod, 
640,  650. 

New  York  City:  Whipper,  660,  696, 
715. 

New  York  City:  Winter  rigors,  612. 

New  York  City:  Woolworth  Build- 
ing; plate  12. 

New  York  Commercial  Tercentenary, 
134;  monograph,  441-500;  primi- 
tive conditions  in  New  Netherland, 
449;  return  of  Half  Moon,  461; 
voyages  to  New  Netherland  in  1610, 
463;  voyages  in  1611-13,  466;  Arg- 
ali’s alleged  visit,  469;  beginning 
of  chartered  trading,  474;  first 
shipbuilding,  478;  maps,  481;  Fort 
Nassau,  481 ; significance  of  year 
1614,  486;  commerce  continued, 

488 ; “ settlement  ” defined,  489 ; 

Fort  Orange,  491;  commercial  pros- 
perity, 1624-25,  494;  colony  rein- 
forced in  1625,  495;  permanent 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  497 ; 
plates  6-9. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  117,  120, 
141,  142,  147,  253. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  122, 
137,  462,  476,  480,  499. 

New  York  Journal  and  American, 
181. 

New  York  Navy  Yard,  114,  153. 

New  York  Provincial  Congress,  256 
et  seq. 

New  York  State  Historical  Societv, 
209,  379. 

New  York  Times,  166,  252,  253,  520, 
526. 

New  York  Tribune,  253. 

New  York  University,  33,  35,  149, 
196,  447. 

New  York  Weekly  Gazette,  124,  265. 

New  York  Weekly  Mercury,  122. 

New  York  World,  253,  269. 

New  York  Zoological  Society,  76,  127, 
253. 

Newspapers,  general,  253. 

Niagara  Falls,  14,  18,  21,  36,  65,  211, 
362;  opinion  of  U.  S.  Attorney- 
General,  213;  Burton  act,  213; 
Cline  bill,  217;  bill  to  revoke  char- 
ters, 218;  bill  to  illuminate  falls, 
219. 

Nichols,  H.  P.,  129. 

Nichols,  John,  617. 

Nichols,  William,  655. 

Nichols,  William  Cary,  524. 

Nicholson,  Francis..  394. 

Nicholson,  James,  686,  691,  692,  694, 
695,  698,  700,  701,  704,  705,  706, 
707,  709,  711. 
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Nicholson,  J.  W.  A.,  34. 

Nicholson,  Mary  H.,  34. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  420,  431  et  seq. 
Niles,  William  W.,  548. 

Niven,  Daniel,  608,  663,  674;  see  also 
Neven. 

Niven,  Elias,  600,  601,  704. 

Nixon,  Lewis,  548. 

Nixsen,  Elias;  see  Nixen. 

Nogi,  Gen.,  337. 

O’Brien,  Morgan  J.,  136,  138,  548. 
O’Callaghan,  E.  B.,  463. 

Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  548. 

Ogden,  Willis  L.,  548. 

OgilVie,  Anthony,  107. 

O’Gorman,  James  A.,  151,  547. 

Oil  City  Derrick,  211. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  417, 
426. 

O’Keeffe,  Arthur  J.,  160. 
Oldenbarnevelt,  J.  van,  475. 

Oldham,  G.  Ashton,  112. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  170,  249; 
reminiscences  of  Central  Park, 
501-515. 

O’Malley,  Joseph,  548. 

O’Neill,  Ellen,  373. 

O’Neill,  Thomas  J.,  373. 

O’Neill,  William  F.,  373. 

Onrust,  ship.  445;  built,  478  et  seq. 
Oothout,  John,  594,  598,  686,  692. 
Order  of  the  Alhambra,  100. 

Oregon  Caves  National  Monument, 
237. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  29. 

Orton,  Edward,  350. 

Osborn,  Henry  F.,  25,  28,  41,  249, 
548. 

Osborn,  William  Church,  200. 
Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  29. 

Outerbridge,  E.  H.,  548. 

Overend,  J.  W.,  296. 

Oxford  University,  52,  170. 

Page,  J.  Seaver,  548. 

Page,  Walter  H.,  273,  305. 
Pagenstecher,  Albrecht,  Jr.,  25. 
Paget,  Arthur,  301. 

Paine,  Thomas,  cottage  at  New  Ro- 
chelle, 266;  plate  4l. 

Palestine:  Epoch-making  changes  in 
Jerusalem,  334. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park,  22,  31,  36, 
344,  362. 

Pallas,  uohn  J.,  159. 

Palmer,  Benjamin,  579. 

Palmer,  George  M.,  519. 

Paltsits,  Victor  Hugo,  473,  476,  494, 
497,  500. 

Panama  canal,  446. 

Panama-Pacific  exposition,  238. 


Panton,  Francis,  107. 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  136,  548. 

Parker,  Amasa  J.,  347. 

Parker,  Keziah,  581. 

Parks,  P.  A.,  519. 

Parsons,  Frank  A.,  196. 

Parsons,  James,  670. 

Parsons,  Samuel,  29,  159,  160. 

Parsons,  William  B.,  409. 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  Trustee,  24; 
committees,  z5.  27  28. 

Paterson,  Stephen,  107. 

Patten,  Edward,  649. 

Paul,  Bruno,  191. 

Pavey,  Frank  D.,  548. 

Peabody,  George  Foster,  519. 

Peabody  Museum,  353. 

Peace  centennial,  268. 

Peale,  Chas.  W.,  50. 

Pearsee,  Jonathan,  592,  704. 

Peck,  Gordon  H.,  Trustee,  24;  com- 
mittees, 28,  44. 

Peck,  John  Hudson,  29. 

Peffer,  Isaac,  610,  649. 

Pelgrom,  Paulus,  476,  482. 

Pell,  Caleb,  655. 

Pell,  S.  H.  P.,  17. 

Penfield,  Frederic  C.,  519. 

Pennington,  John,  471. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  beautification 
of  environment,  195,  and  plates  65, 

66,  67. 

Pentlarge,  Frank,  548. 

Perkins,  George  C.,  251. 

Perkins,  George  W.,  Vice-President, 

23;  committees,  24,  25,  26;  Gay- 
nor  funeral  escort,  548. 

Perry,  Eugene  F.,  28. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  414. 

Peters,  Ralph,  548. 

Petrasch,  Carl  Sv  409. 

Petrified  Forest,  236. 

Petroleum,  first  well,  211. 

Phelan,  James  D.,  240,  242,  251. 

Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  255  et  seq;  ! 
flag,  267 ; plate  68. 

Pnaips,  John,  621. 

Philipse,  Adolph,  54. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  51,  53,  59. 

Philipse  heirs,  reversionary  interest, 

59. 

Philipse,  Johanna,  54  et  seq. 

Philipse  Manor  Hall,  committee,  27 ; 
description  and  use,  49;  mainte- 
nance, 51;  visitors,  51;  Mary 
Philipse’®  marriage  settlement,  54; 
finances,  59 ; general  references, 

37,  38,  40,  344;  plates  33,  34,  35, 

36. 

Philipse,  Maria  Eliza,  53. 

Philipse,  Mary,  marriage  settlement, 

54  et  seq. 
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Philips;  see  also  Philipse. 

Phillips,  E.  A.,  70. 

Phillips,  Frank  A.,  225. 

Ph  ilips,  Morton,  537. 

Phillips,  N.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  23; 

committees,  24,  2G. 

Phoenix,  Daniel,  596,  598,  613,  628, 
654,  692,  694. 

Phipps,  F.  II.,  portrait,  plate  9. 
Picarilli,  Atillio,  180,  183. 

Pierce,  Beemus,  portrait;  plate  8. 
Pierson,  Joseph,  686,  691,  692,  694, 
698,  699,  700,  701,  704,  706,  707, 
709,  711. 

Pilcher,  Lewis  F.,  548. 

Pilgrim  Fanners  memorial,  304;  plate 
70. 

Pimm,  Hessel,  595,  598. 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  65. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument,  237. 
Pitt,  William,  122,  301,  636. 
Plantagenet,  Beauchamp,  469. 

Platt  National  Park,  236. 

Playground  Association  of  America, 
253. 

Plimpton,  George  A.,  548. 

Poalk,  George,  632. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  cottage,  20,  149. 
Poindexter,  Miles,  253. 

Pomeroy,  Seth,  255. 

P on  son  by,  Sarah,  292. 

Pope,  Alexander,  22. 

Pople,  George  W.,  548. 

Portage  Falls,  64  et  seq. 

Porter,  Augustus,  212. 

Porter,  Horace,  29,  548. 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  29. 

Poser,  Jacob,  604,  605. 

Post,  Anthony,  621. 

Post,  Joel,  655. 

Posters;  see  Signs. 

Potter,  E.  Clifford,  139,  548. 

Potter,  Henry  C.,  179. 

Pozer,  Jacob;  see  Poser. 

Pratt,  Sereno  S.,  548. 

Prendergast,  William  A.,  197. 

Price,  Elijah,  593,  598,  599,  604,  607, 
686,  692,  693,  705. 

Price,  Overton  W.,  05. 

Prideaux,  Gen.,  392. 

Princeton  University,  221. 

Probst,  John  D.,  225. 

Proctor,  Thomas  R.,  Trustee,  24; 

committees,  26,  27,  94. 

Prosser,  Charles  S.,  352,  354. 
Provoost,  David,  620,  624,  670,  690, 
712. 

Prudden,  John,  432. 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A..  25,  28. 

Purdy,  James,  600. 

Putnam,  George  R.,  45. 

Putnam,  Israel,  255. 
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Pym,  Hessel,  687. 

Quackenbos,  John,  602,  661. 
Quackenbush,  James,  655. 

Railroad  environment  adorned,  195; 

plates  65,  66,  67. 

Rainbow  Bridge,  237. 

Rains,  John,  594,  598. 

Ralston,  Robert  R.,  240. 

Randall,  Thomas,  679. 

Randolph,  Cornelia  T.,  537. 

Randolph,  Martha  J.,  522. 

Randolph,  Thomas  Mann,  524. 
Ransom,  Joseph,  616. 

Rava,  Luigi,  330. 

Rawnsley,  Canon,  302,  304. 

Rawson,  Willson,  637. 

Ray,  Robert,  685. 

Raymond,  M.  D.,  29. 

Raynor,  Mrs.  Everett  M.,  97,  149. 
Raynor,  Matthew,  606. 

Rea,  Samuel,  548. 

Read,  James,  698. 

Reantaso,  Domingo  T.,  52. 

Reed,  James,  676. 

Reed,  Joseph,  255,  268. 

Reick,  William  C.,  548. 

Reid,  Charles  E.,  548. 

Reid,  James,  694. 

Reid,  Robert  W.,  113,  118. 

Reilay,  Terence,  107. 

Reins,  John,  607,  687,  692. 

Reisner,  Christian  F.,  548. 

Remick,  William  H.,  548. 

Remsen,  George,  620. 

Remsen,  Hendrick,  620. 

Remsen,  Henry,  586,  620,  674. 

Remsen,  Jeronimus,  620. 

Rensselaer  College,  351. 

Restless,  ship;  see  Onrust. 

Reynold,  James,  676,  680. 

Rliind,  J.  Massey,  223. 

Rhoades,  John  Harsen,  409  et  seq. 
Rhode  Island  Citizen’s  Historical  As- 
sociation, 420. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  415. 
Ridder,  Herman,  Trustee,  24;  com- 
mittees, 24.  25;  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, 136;  Gaynor  funeral,  546. 
Rider,  Charles,  676. 

Ridley,  T.  W.,  275. 

Riegelman,  Ed.,  548. 

Riker,  James,  655,  675. 

Riker,  Peter,  642. 

Rives,  George  L.,  409,  547. 

Robb,  J.  Hampden,  29. 

Robert,  Samuel,  548. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  594,  686. 
Robertson,  Richard,  711. 

Robinson,  Allan,  548. 
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Robinson,  Beverly,  54  et  seq. 
Robinson,  Jeremiah  P.,  548. 
Robinson,  John  Beverly,  275. 
Rocafort,  Senor,  182. 

Roche,  Charles  E.,  51. 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  136. 
Rockefeller,  Percy  A.,  548. 

Roe,  John,  582,  613,  618,  640. 

Roe,  Jonas,  704. 

Roe,  William  J.,  206. 

Rogers,  Henry,  655. 

Rogers,  Henry  D.,  350. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  29. 

Rogers,  William  B.,  351. 

Rowe,  William,  10/. 

Rome,  innovations  in,  328. 

Romer,  Col.,  212. 

Romine,  Christopher,  616. 

Rominger,  Carl  L.,  352. 

Roome,  Cornelius,  607. 

Roome,  Nicholas,  117. 

Roome  and  Fleming,  602. 

Roon,  Patrick  J.,  687. 

Roosevelt,  Cornelius  C.,  576,  586,  590, 


593, 

595, 

603, 

604, 

611, 

618, 

622,. 

623, 

635, 

642, 

649, 

652, 

655, 

659, 

667, 

668, 

674, 

675, 

676, 

681, 

683, 

687, 

688, 

690, 

691, 

692, 

694, 

709. 

Roosevelt,  Isaac,  584. 

Roosevelt,  John  I.,  642. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  547. 

Root,  Elihu,  151,  547. 

Rose,  John,  655. 

Rosenberg,  Ely,  548. 

Rose,  Stephen,  649. 

Ross,  Epnraim,  599. 

Ross,  John,  621,  649. 

Rossi  ter,  Van  Wyck,  28. 

Rothpletz,  August,  352. 

Rothschild,  Simon  F.,  548. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  David  H.,  225. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts,  293. 
Rushmore,  Charles  E.,  548. 

Russell,  Alexander  D.  C.,  51,  52. 
Rutgers,  nenry,  681. 

Ruxton  Philip,  548. 

Sabine,  John,  659. 

Sackett,  Henry  W.,  Vice-President, 
23;  committees,  24,  25,  26;  Ter- 
centenary commissioner,  136;  May- 
or’s Billboard  Commission,  187 ; 
Gaynor  funeral  escort,  548. 

Sage,  Henry  M.,  366. 

Saffin,  John,  411. 

Saffin,  Martha,  411. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  344. 

Saint  Nicholas  Society,  126,  127. 
Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  294. 
Saint  Stephen’s  College,  34. 
^aintenoy,  P.,  317. 


Saint  John’s  Chapel,  New  York;  see 
New  York  City  Churches. 
Sakatani,  Y.,  335,  336. 

Salisburv,  John,  345. 

Sand,  John  H.,  368,  370. 

Sanders,  Charles,  79. 

Sanders,  Thomas,  637. 

Sandford,  Michael,  695. 

Sandoni,  Carlo,  330. 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  247. 

Santa  Catalina  protected,  235. 
Saratoga  battlefield,  209. 

Saratoga  Springs,  362. 

Sargeant,  Charles  S.,  249. 

Satterlee,  Herbert  L.,  548. 

Sattig,  John  H.,  409. 

Savage,  James,  634. 

Sayre,  Ann,  708. 

Sayre,  Ephraim,  708. 

Sayre,  Joseph,  708. 

Sayre,  William,  708. 

Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation:  In 
the  United  States,  1-278;  Great 
Britain,  279-305;  France,  306-316; 
Belgium,  316-320;  Germany,  320- 
328;  Italy,  328-332;  Greece,  332- 
334;  Holy  Land,  334-335;  Japan, 
335-338;  generally,  338;  general 
considerations  and  principles,  14, 
318. 

Schagen,  Peter,  497. 

Schenck,  Wessel,  477. 

Schermerhorn,  Arthur  F.,  127. 
Sehieren,  Charles  A.,  548. 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  136,  546. 

Schmelser,  George,  594,  598. 

Schmidt,  Friederich,  352. 

Schmidt,  Karl,  352. 

Schneider,  Henry,  138. 

Schneider,  William  F.,  548. 
Schoellkopf,  Arthur,  31. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  346. 

Schoolhouses,  for  museums,  202. 
Schuchert,  Charles,  353. 

Schultz,  Frank  B.,  519. 

Schulz,  George  E.  F.,  325. 

Schurz,  Carl:  L.,  409. 

Schuyler,  Bernard  C.,  599,  607. 
Schuyler,  Georgina,  263. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  255  et  seq.,  388. 
Scituate  lighthouse  memorial,  222. 
Scofield,  Jesse,  676. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  G.,  27. 

Scott,  John,  103. 

Sculthorpe,  James,  655. 

Seabright,  N.  J.,  after  storm  of  Jan- 
uary, 1914,  226;  plates  62-64. 
Seaman,  Mr.,  672. 

Seaman,  Edmund,  108. 

Seaman,  Louis  L.,  409. 

Seaman,  Peleg,  621. 

Seaman,  Peter,  610. 
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Seaver,  James  E.,  85. 

Secor,  John  S.,  370. 

Secor,  Margaret  J.,  370. 

See  America  First  movement,  254. 
Seeley,  John,  85. 

Seeligsberg,  William,  31. 

Seelye,  Gilbert  T.,  209. 

Seligman,  Henry,  519. 

Seligman,  Isaac  N.,  13G. 

Selover,  Isaac,  647. 

Semple,  YV.  K.,  528. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  236,  239. 
Settlement,  defined,  489. 

Seward,  Frederick  W.,  27. 

Seward,  William  H.,  345. 

Shafter,  Eli,  402. 

Sharpe  and  Curtenius,  585,  695,  712. 
Shaw,  Lord,  273. 

Shaw,  Mary,  577. 

Sheldon,  George  R.,  548. 

Shelly,  Harry  Rowe,  550. 

Shelvey,  Joseph,  660,  696,  715. 
Shepard,  Charles  E.,  548. 

Shepherd,  Benjamin,  649. 

Sherman,  Wm.  T.,  34. 

Shick,  Joiin,  634. 

Shimer,  Hervev  W.,  353. 

Shinckle,  Jacob,  108. 

Ships,  early  shipbuilding,  129;  first 
built  in  America,  445;  Onrust, 
478;  first  chartered  ships  to  New 
Netherland,  476;  Dutch  ships  to 
New  England,  466. 

Slionts,  Theodore  P.,  136,  548. 

Shop,  Peter,  621. 

Shoshone  Cavern,  237. 

Shotwell  and  Embree,  o.50,  641. 
Shourt,  Jacob,  678,  695. 

Shute,  Henry,  617,  652,  680,  705. 
Sickell,  Mr.,  581. 

Sickels,  John,  642. 

Sickels,  Zaeharias,  586. 

Siegel,  Henry,  548. 

Signs:  Report  of  Mayor’s  Billboard 
Advertising  Commission,  187 ; ar- 
tistic advertising  in  Europe,  190; 
religious  and  patriotic  posters, 
193;  boycott  as  a remedy,  194; 
flowers  vs.  billboards  along  rail- 
roads, 195;  university  instruction, 
196;  <see  also  France,  Belgium,  etc. 
Sigsbee,  Abram,  370. 

Sigsbee,  Charles  D.,  181,  182. 

Sigsbee,  Hannah  E.,  375,  376. 

Sigsbee,  Lucy  E.,  376. 

Sigsbee,  Perry,  372. 

Silber,  William  S.  M.,  111. 

Silverman,  Joseph,  548. 

Simkliovitch,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  143. 
Simmons,  Harry,  374. 

Simmons,  John,  107,  108. 

Simmons,  Maurice,  181. 


Simon,  Robert  E.,  548. 

Simonson,  Parent,  655. 

Simpson,  D.  B.,  548. 

Simson,  Samson,  118. 

Sites  and  Inscriptions,  committee,  28 ; 
Robert  Magaw,  94;  Thomas  Wil- 
lett, 95;  Indian  Council  House,  72, 
95;  Jemison  cabin,  72,  95;  Fort 
Number  4,  95,  98;  Forts  Nos.  1-8, 
95,  97 ; Fort  George,  95 ; Alexan- 
der Hamilton  office,  95,  101;  Fort 
Masonic,  95,  113;  Lispenard 

house,  95,  255;  Wolfe  monument, 
95,  121;  Merchants’  Coffee  House, 
95;  Ann  Hutchinson,  176;  Fire- 
men's monument,  180;  Central 
Park  Arsenal,  165;  Maine  monu- 
ment, 182;  Fort  Nonsense,  224;  see 
also  Tablets. 

Sitka  National  Monument  237. 

Skaats,  Bartholomew,  695. 

Skaats,  David,  614. 

Skaats,  Rynier,  582,  604,  606,  609, 
610,  627,  632,  650,  676,  703,  705. 

Skinner,  John  B.,  86. 

Skinner,  Mary  R.,  86. 

Sleicher,  John  A.,  548. 

Slidel,  John,  581. 

Sloo,  Thomas,  699,  705,  714. 

Sloo,  William,  607,  633,  660,  715. 

Slott,  Cornelius,  641. 

Smedley.  Chester,  400. 

Smith,  Mr.,  626. 

Smith,  Aric,  654. 

Smith,  Benjamin,  370,  665. 

Smith,  Clarence  B.,  409. 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  52. 

Smith,  Edmund  B.,  150. 

Smith,  Elias,  640. 

Smith,  Henry,  164. 

Smith,  Hugh,  616. 

Smith,  John,  262,  616,  655. 

Smith,  Joseph,  649,  707. 

Smith,  Joshua  Hett,  262. 

Smith,  Morris,  649. 

Smith,  Moses,  666. 

Smith,  Peter,  427. 

Smd  th , Robert,  616. 

Smith,  Robert  A.  C.,  136,  546. 

Smith,  Thomas,  107,  257,  262. 

Smith,  Thomas  E.  V.,  104. 

Smith,  Thomas  F.,  548. 

Smith,  William,  262,  263,  579,  596, 
602,  605,  610,  617. 

Smith  and  Curtis,  602. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  269. 

Snow  J ames,  711. 

Snyder,  Henry,  223. 

Society  of  American  Wars,  94,  95. 

Solari,  Luigi,  548. 

Sonnenstrahl,  Ely  N.,  548. 
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Sons  of  tlie  American  Revolution, 
205,  208,  255  et  seq. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  260. 
Southampton,  Lord,  660. 

Southwick,  E.  B.,  168. 

Soyeda,  J.,  portrait;  plates  2 and  3. 
Spaulding,  Elbridge  G.,  29. 

Spencer,  Alexander  H.,  409,  422,  425, 
548. 

Spencer,  Earl,  273. 

Spencer,  Joseph,  255. 

Speyer,  James,  136,  548,  559  et  seq. 
Spies,  John,  665. 

Spofford,  Charles  A.,  Trustee,  24; 

committees,  24,  25,  26. 

Spooner,  Shearasjahub,  268. 

Spoor,  Seward  G.,  portrait;  plate  8. 
Sprague,  H.  L.,  548. 

Staats,  Barent  I..  402. 

Stabler,  Walter,  187. 

Stagg,  John,  607,  613,  661,  680,  699, 
703. 

Stanbury,  David,  655. 

Standish,  Miles,  418,  436. 

Stanton,  Henry,  665. 

Stapleton,  Luke  D.,  556  et  seq. 

State  Parks : Stony  Point,  43 ; 

Letch  worth,  64;  Fort  Brewer  ton, 
93;  John  Boyd  Thacher,  41,  341- 
377;  Missouri,  235;  see  also  indi- 
vidual names. 

Statues;  see  Monuments. 

Stauffer,  D.  McN.  K.,  31. 

Steckler,  Alfred,  548. 

Steckler,  Charles,  139,  548. 

Steddiford,  Gerard,  107. 

Steel,  Adam,  646,  652. 

Steenbergh,  Egbert,  582,  605,  618, 
649 ; spelled  also  Steenbrick, 
Steenbruck,  Steenbrak. 

Steenbrak,  Egbert;  see  Steenbergh. 
Steenbrick,  Egbert ; see  Steenbergh. 
Steenbruck,  Egbert;  see  Steenbergh. 
Steers,  Henry,  548. 

Stephens  & Connolly;  see  Stevens  & 
Connolly. 

Steuben,  Baron,  207. 

Stevens  and  Connolly,  659,  662,  673, 
696. 

Stevens,  John  L.,  393. 

Stevens,  Oliver,  399,  400. 

Stevens,  W.  Bertrand,  129. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  166. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.,  519. 
Stewart,  Alexander  L.,  259. 

Stewart,  C.  B.,  166. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  29,  273. 

Stewart,  Sarah,  259. 

Stiles,  Henry  R.,  120. 

Stimson,  Henry  L.,  151. 

Stockwell,  Samuel,  686,  693,  698. 
Stoddard,  Henry  L.,  548. 


Stone,  Jeremiah,  635,  703,  704. 

Stone,  Melville  E.,  548. 

Stone,  William,  401. 

Stony  Point  State  Reservation,  com- 
mittee, 28 ; maintenance,  43 ; coop- 
eration with  federal  reservation, 
45;  visitors,  46;  finances,  46;  gen- 
eral references,  22,  37,  38;  plates 
37,  38,  39,  40. 

Storm  on  Atlantic  coast  in  January, 
1914,  226  and  plates  62,  63,  64. 

Storm,  Abraham,  695. 

Stoutenberg,  Isaac,  106,  604. 

Stover,  Charles  B.,  Ill,  112,  149, 
154,  155,  157,  166,  167. 

Stranahan,  J.  S.  T.,  29. 

Strangford,  Viscount,  53. 

Straus,  Isidor,  179. 

Straus,  Jesse  I.,  178,  548. 

Straus,  Nathan,  548. 

Strauss,  Charles,  183. 

Strong,  Charles  II.,  409,  410  et  seq. 

Strong,  Joseph,  700,  709. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  50. 

Stuart,  JI.  C.,  548. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  132,  223,  413,  419. 
430,  472. 

Slid  worth,  George  B.,  65,  74. 

Suffren,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  156. 

Sulgrave  Manor,  268,  272  et  seq. 

Sullivan,  John  (Gen.),  255. 

Sully’s  Hill  National  Park,  236. 

Sulzer,  William,  82,  181. 

Sunnyside,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  taxes 
reduced,  204. 

Sutro,  Richard.  548. 

Sutton  & Hair  die,  107. 

Suydam,  Walter  L.,  127. 

Swartwout,  Bernardus,  Jr.,  668. 

Swayne,  Wager,  29. 

Sweertsser,  Berent,  477. 

Sweet,  Thaddeus  C.,  11,  403. 

Swift,  Joseph  G.,  114,  116. 

Swiss  Nature-protection  Commission, 
14. 

Swords,  Henry  C.,  127,  548. 

Symmes,  Leslie,  240. 

Syracuse  University,  32. 

Tablets:  Seneca  Council  House,  72; 
Jemison  cabin,  72;  Robert  Magaw, 
96;  Fort  Number  Four,  98  and 
plate  26;  Washington  Irving,  126 
and  plate  28;  Mrs.  Lewis  Morris, 
128;  first  habitations  in  New  York. 
129;  first  ship,  129;  Merchants’ 
Coffee  House,  95  and  plate  27 ; 
Peter  Minuit,  130;  Fort  Amster- 
dam, 130;  Church  in  Fort,  130; 
Maiden  Lane,  131;  City  Wall,  131: 
First  Jewish  cemetery,  132;  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  132;  first  skyscraper, 
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142;  arsenal,  1G5,  166;  Anne 

Hutchinson,  176;  Montreal,  177; 
Washington  landing  in  New  York, 
260 ; Pilgrim  Fathers,  305 ; 

Thomas  Willett,  407,  408,  422,  and 
plate  30. 

Taft,  Henry  W.,  179,  548. 

Taft,  William  Id.,  181,  249,  546. 

Taggart,  T.,  519. 

Takamine,  Jokichi,  335. 

Tallmadge,  Frederick  S„  29. 

Tallman,  Dow,  655. 

Tammany  Society,  116. 

Tappan,  Frederick  D.,  29. 

Tap  pan  monument  committee,  28; 
monument,  94. 

Tappan,  Peter,  261. 

Targay,  James,  659. 

Taxes  reduced  on  historic  buildings, 
204. 

Taylor,  George,  31. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  29. 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.,  506. 

Taylor,  Richard  C.,  351. 

Ten  Broeck,  Jasper,  695. 

Ten  Eyck,  Thomas,  575,  576,  577,  578, 
579,  583,  584,  585,  586,  587,  590, 

593,  594,  595,  596,  597,  598,  602, 

606,  608,  618,  619,  622,  623,  625, 

626,  627,  629,  630,  632,  634,  639, 

640,  653,  656,  659,  661,  665,  671, 

674,  696. 

Tenney,  Jonathan,  346,  348. 

Tercentenary  of  commerce;  see  New 
York  Commercial  Tercentenary. 

Tetard,  Louis  C.,  519. 

Texter,  William,  549. 

Thacher,  John  Boyd,  41,  42,  343  et 
seq. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  John  Boyd,  41,  42,  343 
et  seq. 

Thacher  Park ; see  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park. 

Thackeray,  William  M.,  34. 

Thayer,  Stephen  H.,  Trustee,  24  ; 
committees,  27.  28,  51. 

Thomas,  John,  253. 

Thompson,  Andrew,  605,  618,  798. 

Thompson,  Andrew,  Jr.,  615.  616,  633. 

Thompson,  Mrs1.  Frederick  F.,  38. 

Thompson,  John  PI.,  107. 

Thompson,  Walter  T.,  25. 

Thompson,  William,  642,  687. 

Thomson,  John,  549. 

Tboreau,  Henry  David,  21. 

Thorne,  Oakleigh,  519,  549. 

Thornhill,  James,  292. 

Tnorp,  Allston  E.,  412. 

Thurber,  Cornelius,  645. 

Thurman,  John,  Jr.,  122. 

Thurston,  Theodore  P..  129. 

Tiebout,  Anthony,  704. 


Tier,  Daniel,  595,  598. 

Tiers,  Jacob,  649. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  526. 

Tilton,  J.  O.,  222. 

Timmermans,  Id.,  317. 

Tipper,  Harry,  196. 

Titler,  George,  608. 

Tobin,  Thomas,  107. 

Tokugawa,  S.,  336. 

Tokugawa,  Y.,  336. 

Tomkins,  Calvin,  Trustee,  24;  Gay- 
nor  funeral  escort,  549. 

Tomkins,  Thomas,  616. 

Tompkins,  E.,  369. 

Tonkins,  Thomas,  641. 

Tonto  National  Monument,  237. 
Topakyan,  H.  H.,  549. 

Tourneur,  Mary,  148. 

Towne,  Henry  R.,  136,  549. 

Towner,  James  E.,  209. 

Townsend,  Henry  P.,  269. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  29. 

Tracy,  John,  549. 

Traphagen,  Jonathan,  655. 

Trask  estate  opened  to  public,  210. 
Trask,  Spencer,  210. 

Trask,  Mrs.  Spencer.  210. 

Trees,  Big,  239 ; Luther  oak,  328. 
Tree  labels,  177. 

Trinity  College,  32. 

Troy,  James,  549. 

Tryon,  Gov.,  257. 

Tschernyschew,  F.  N.,  353. 
Tumacacori  National  Monument,  327. 
Tumbridge,  J.  W.,  549. 

Tunnels:  Catskill  aqueduct,  183; 

tunnels  vs.  bridges  at  New  York, 
186. 

Turnbull,  George,  108. 

Tuthill,  Israel,  652,  657. 
Tweenliuvsen,  Lambrecht  van,  476. 
481. 

Tyler,  Comfort,  400. 

Tyson,  Abm.,  582. 

Ulmann,  Albert,  Trustee,  24;  com- 
mittees, 25,  28;  historian,  129. 
Ulrich,  Edward  O.,  353. 

Underdonek,  Daniel,  633. 

Underhill,  Thomas,  655. 

Underwood,  F.  D.,  549. 

University  of  Breslau,  352. 

University  of  Illinois,  32,  33. 
University  of  Indiana,  352. 

University  of  Glasgow,  351. 
Universities  of  Japan,  336. 

University  of  Lille,  351. 

University  of  Liverpool,  332. 
University  of  Munich,  352. 

University  of  New  York  State,  199, 
385. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  350. 
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University  of  Rome,  331. 

University  of  Tokio,  335. 

University  of  Virginia,  538. 
Untermeyer,  Samuel,  549. 

Vacher,  John  F.,  607,  654,  663,  710, 
713,  714,  715. 

Vail,  Charles  D.,  Trustee,  24;  com- 
mittees, 26;  speech  at  Letch  worth 
Park,  79;  revision  of  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison,  85. 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  136. 

Valentine’s  Manual,  260. 

Vallea  and  Brevoort,  647. 

Valleau,  Samuel,  649. 

Van  Ahen,  John,  695. 

Van  Antwerp,  Daniel,  667,  678. 

Van  Antwerp,  Nicholas,  649. 

Van  Antwerp,  Simon,  705. 

Van  Beuren,  Cortland,  613. 

Van  Bomel,  Peter,  623. 

Van  Brackle,  James,  594,  598,  607, 
686,  692,  693. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  208. 

Van  Buren,  Peter,  581. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Augustus1,  102,  655. 
Van  Cortlandt,  Catharine,  102. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  640. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Stephen,  687,  692. 
Vandalism,  ancient  and  modern,  16  : 
in  New  Y ork,  176;  on  Trask  es- 
tate, 210. 

Vanderbeeck,  David,  655. 
Vandenburgh,  Richard  L.,  372. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  135,  136,  549. 
Vanderlip,  Frank  A.,  549. 

Van  Deursen,  Peter,  605. 

Van  Dolsom  and  Lefoy,  680. 


Van  Duzer, 

L.  S. 

, 153. 

Van  Dyck, 

John, 

573, 

574, 

575, 

577. 

578, 

580, 

583, 

586, 

587, 

593, 

595, 

596, 

597, 

598, 

600, 

602, 

603, 

606, 

608, 

611, 

614, 

618, 

619, 

622, 

623, 

627, 

629, 

634, 

639, 

642, 

643. 

644, 

645, 

646, 

649, 

652, 

653, 

661, 

667, 

668, 

671, 

672, 

673, 

67 4, 

675, 

678, 

681, 

685, 

688, 

690. 

Van  ' 

Gelder,  Abraham, 

573, 

577, 

579, 

580, 

583, 

586, 

588, 

590-593, 

595, 

597, 

598, 

600, 

603, 

605, 

606, 

608, 

61i, 

612, 

614, 

617- 

619, 

621- 

623, 

626, 

627, 

631, 

633- 

-635, 

639, 

642, 

644- 

-648, 

650, 

653- 

-657, 

659, 

661, 

664, 

665, 

667, 

668, 

671- 

-674, 

678, 

680, 

681, 

685, 

687- 

-692, 

694, 

696, 

698, 

700, 

701, 

704- 

•707, 

709- 

711. 

Van  Gelder  and  Dally,  654. 

Van  Horn,  Andrew,  592. 

Van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  101,  102,  476. 
Van  Meteren,  Emanuel,  463  et  seq. 
Van  Norden,  Charles,  623. 


Van  North,  John,  594,  599. 

Van  Orden,  Adam,  655. 

Van  Patten,  Josiah,  371. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  345. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  150. 

Vanuxem,  Lardner,  351. 

Van  Vorst,  Mr.,  626. 

Van  Wagenen,  Hubert  or  Huybert, 
579,  603. 

Van  Winkle,  Daniel,  223. 

Van  Winkel,  Susannah,  578. 

Van  Wormer,  370. 

Van  Zandt,  Gilbert,  370. 


Van  Zandt, 

Peter  P., 

576, 

619, 

622, 

624, 

670, 

679,  689,  690,  7 

12. 

Van  Zandt, 

Tobias, 

595, 

597, 

598, 

600, 

603, 

606, 

608, 

611, 

612, 

618, 

619, 

621, 

622, 

623, 

626, 

630, 

631, 

632, 

634, 

635, 

636, 

639, 

640, 

642, 

643, 

644, 

645, 

646, 

649, 

650, 

652, 

655, 

656, 

659, 

661, 

662, 

665, 

666, 

667, 

668, 

669, 

670. 

671, 

672, 

673, 

674, 

676, 

678, 

681, 

683, 

685, 

687, 

688, 

689, 

690, 

691, 

692, 

694, 

696, 

700, 

701, 

704, 

706, 

708, 

712, 

715. 

Varian 

, Isaac,  687,  692. 

Varick; 

, Jane,  577 

Varick 

, John,  577. 

Varick 

, Richard, 

100, 

572, 

573, 

575, 

577, 

583, 

586, 

590, 

593, 

595, 

597, 

600, 

606, 

611, 

614, 

618, 

622, 

623, 

626, 

644, 

645, 

652, 

653, 

655, 

667, 

668, 

671, 

673, 

674, 

678, 

681, 

685, 

690, 

700. 

Velte,  : 

H.  P. 

, 218. 

Vereeniging  tot  Behoud  van  Natuur 
monumenten,  14. 

Ver  Planck,  Daniel  C.,  107. 
Verplanck,  Gulian,  103,  109. 
Verplanck,  Jude,  107. 

Verrall,  G.  IL,  303. 

Verrazzano,  Janus,  462. 

Victor,  Thomas  F.,  549. 

Villard,  Oswald  C.,  409. 

Vingut,  B.  V.  H.,  549. 

Vingut,  G.  I.,  549. 

Vogel,  C.  T.,  375,  3/6. 

Volker,  Edward,  193. 

Volckertssen,  Cornelis,  477. 
Volckertssen,  Thys,  476,  477. 
Voorhees,  Daniel  S.,  225. 

Voorheis,  John  P.,  621. 

Voyages,  early  to  New  Netherland, 
463. 

Wagoner,  Adam  E.,  209. 

Wagstaff,  A.,  549. 

Wainwright  and  Cragie,  583,  584. 
Waldman,  Morris  D.,  549. 

Waldo,  Rhinelander,  546. 

Waldron,  Adoloh,  582,  636,  648. 
Waldron,  David,  585,  613,  676,  716. 
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Waldron,  John  P.,  595,  599. 

Walgrave,  Garret,  629. 

Walgrave,  Gerrit,  649;  see  Garret 
Walgrave  also. 

Walkup,  C.  D.,  401. 

Walkup,  George,  401. 

Wall,  Judson  G.,  549. 

Walton,  Gerard,  658. 

Walton,  Jacob,  658. 

Walton,  William,  Jr.,  122. 

Wandell,  Francis  L.,  127. 

War:  Of  1812,  113-121;  with  Spain, 
181;  Revolution,  43,  53,  96,  122, 

148,  203,  206,  222,  224,  345,  585, 
611,  613,  620,  621,  625,  707,  712; 
French  and  Indian,  124,  382  et 
seq. ; Civil,  206,  382;  anti-rent, 
345 ; see  also  Forts. 

Warburg,  Felix  M.,  549. 

Warburg,  Paul,  549. 

Ward,  Artemas,  255. 

Ward,  George  Cabot,  154. 

Ward,  J.  L.,  Co.,  181. 

Warner,  Arthur  E.,  425,  428,  435  et 
seq. 

Warner,  Cornelius,  655. 

Warner,  Mildred,  278. 

Warren,  Charles  E.,  152,  179. 

Warren,  Nathan  A.,  27. 

Warren,  Peter,  263,  608,  631,  637, 
660,  663. 

Washburn,  Lucius  H.,  375,  376. 

Washington  Association  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 224,  225. 

Washington  family,  277. 

Washington,  George:  Journey  to 

Cambridge  in  1775,  255;  reception 
at  Lispenard’s  in  New  York,  258; 
address  to  and  reply  by,  263,  264 ; 
evolution  of  flag,  267 ; portrait  of 
mother,  268 ; Sulgrave  Manor, 
272;  English  materials  for  Mount 
Vernon,  274;  relations  to  White- 
haven, Eng.,  276;  headquarters, 

149,  225,  270;  general  references, 
16,  19,  43,  94,  95,  99;  see  also 
Mount  Vernon. 

Washington,  John,  277. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  277. 

Washington,  Mary  Ball,  portrait, 
268;  plate  69. 

Washington  (Geo.)  University,  see 
George  Washington  University. 

Washington,  William  Lanier,  268  et 
seq. 

Wassenaer,  Nicholas  Van,  462. 

Waterbury,  A.  H.,  385,  401. 

Watkins  Glen,  362. 

Watson,  Archibald,  519. 

Watson,  A.  R.,  546. 

Watson,  James,  107,  651. 

Watson,  Thomas  L.,  549. 


Watson,  William,  549. 

Watts,  John,  100,  608,  631,  637. 
Watts,  John,  Jr.,  588,  660,  661,  663. 
Watts,  Robert,  602. 

Way,  Jacob,  648. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  43. 

Weardale,  Lord,  273. 

Weatherbee,  Hicks  A.,  549. 
Weatherbee,  H.  S.,  549. 

Webb,  Col.,  392. 

Webb,  H.  Walter,  29. 

Webb,  William  H.,  29. 

Webbers,  John,  675,  689.  694,  695. 
Webbers,  Peter,  703,  714. 

Webster,  John,  608. 

Wedge,  Elijah,  576,  605,  610,  621. 

648,  649,  666,  696. 

Weed,  Walter  Harvey,  239. 

Weier,  John  E.,  154. 

Weise,  E.,  328. 

Welch,  Thomas  V.,  29. 

Wells,  Abijah,  616,  648. 

Wells,  Edmund  B.,  187. 

Wells,  John,  120. 

Wells,  Lemuel,  52. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Lemuel,  52. 

Wells,  Obadiah,  640. 

Wertmuller,  Adolf  U.,  270. 

Wessels,  John,  599,  604,  686,  692. 
Wessenfels,  Charles  F.,  645. 

West,  Benjamin,  50. 

Western  Reserve  University,  352. 
Westervelt,  Peter,  616. 

Weston,  Edward  P.,  52. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  43, 
344,  350. 

Wetmore,  Edmund,  549. 

Whalen,  John,  549. 

Wheeler  National  Monument,  237. 
White,  Alfred  T.,  549. 

White,  Cornelius  L.,  370. 

White,  Henry,  122. 

White,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  225. 

White,  John  B.,  80. 

White,  John  Barber,  235. 

White,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.,  414. 

White,  Lucy  H.,  51. 

White,  Thomas,  596,  598,  607,  619. 
695,  703. 

White,  W.  W.,  519. 

Whitfield,  Robert  P.,  351. 

Whitlock,  Ephraim,  699,  703,  711. 
Whitlock,  James,  599,  607. 

Whitman,  A.  A.,  409. 

Whitman,  A.  S„  249. 

Whitney,  George  H.,  209. 

Whitney,  Josiali  D.,  351. 

Whittle,  Thomas  W.,  154. 

Wliylley,  John,  see  Wylley. 

Wiart,  H.  Carton  de,  3d  7. 
Wiessenfels,  Charles  F.,  657. 
Wiessenfels  Frederick,  695. 
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Wilcox,  Mrs.  John  F.,  34. 

Wiggin,  A.  H.,  549. 

Wiley,  John,  642. 

Wiley,  Louis,  549. 

Wilkes,  John,  107. 

Will,  Christian,  687,  692. 

Will,  Henry,  573,  574,  575,  577,  579, 
583,  584,  585,  586,  587,  590,  593, 
595,  625. 

Willcock,  Isaac.  616. 

Willcox,  William  R.,  549,  561  et  seq. 
Willett,  Andrew,  412  et  seq. 

Willett  family,  405  et  seq. 

Willett,  Marinus,  411,  602,  656,  668, 
710;  elected  Al'derman,  711. 
Willett,  Thomas,  95,  97 ; memorials 
and  addresses,  405-434;  plates  30, 
31,  32. 

Williams,  J.  W„  219. 

Williams,  Mornay,  29. 

Williams,  Sarah,  58. 

Williams  College,  352. 

Williamson,  W.  L.  B.,  51. 

Wilns,  N.  P..,  275. 

Willis,  William,  599,  607. 

Wing,  James,  637. 

Wilsey,  Frank  D.,  127,  146. 

Wuson,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  86. 

Wilson,  George  J.,  549. 

Wilson,  James  Grant,  31.  34,  181, 
476,  480,  497,  499,  549. 

Wilson,  William,  34. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  181,  182;  Hetch 
Hetchy  matter,  242,  245,  254. 
Winchester  cathedral,  295. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  236. 
Windmuller,  Louis,  31. 

Wingate,  George  W.,  549. 

Winne,  Almira,  372. 

Winne,  John  368. 

Winne,  Margaret  Ann.  372. 

Winne,  Nicholas  J.,  371,  372. 

Winne,  Simon  P.,  372. 

Winslow,  Cameron  MicR.,  546. 
Winslow,  Edward,  305. 

Winslow,  Thomas,  107. 

Winthrop,  Benjamin,  657. 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L.,  179. 
Winthrop,  John,  413,  419. 

Witssen,  Gerrit  Jacobz,  47  6,  481. 
Witssen,  Jonas,  476,  481. 

Wolfe,  James  monument,  95,  121— 
126;  at  Quebec,  399. 

Wolffram,  C.  B.,  549. 

Woman  Suffrage  meetings  in  parks, 
155. 


Women’s  Clubs,  General  Federation, 
253. 

Wood,  Almira  S.,  376. 

Wood,  i)er went,  301. 

Wood,  Fernando,  o06,  508. 

Wood,  Horatio  N.,  27. 

Wood,  John,  401. 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  31,  32,  34. 
Woodhull,  Gilbert,  698. 

Woodruff,  Francis  E.,  225. 

Woodruff,  Lewis  B.,  522. 

Woodruff,  Timothy  L.,  519,  549. 
Woodworth,  J.  B.,  353. 


ool, 

J eremiah, 

572, 

573, 

574, 

577, 

578, 

579, 

580, 

586, 

587, 

593, 

595, 

596, 

597, 

598, 

600, 

603, 

606, 

607. 

608, 

611, 

618, 

619, 

621, 

622, 

623, 

626, 

62/ , 

629, 

631, 

634, 

635, 

637, 

639, 

640, 

642, 

644, 

645, 

646, 

647, 

649, 

652, 

653, 

655, 

659, 

671, 

672, 

674, 

675, 

678, 

681, 

683, 

685, 

687, 

688, 

689, 

690, 

691, 

692, 

694, 

698. 

699, 

701, 

704, 

706, 

707, 

709, 

710, 

711, 

713. 

Wooster,  David,  255. 

Work,  John  D.,  246,  253. 

Worth en,  Amos  H.,  351. 

Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  29. 

Wright,  William  J.,  549. 

Wylley,  John,  687,  691,  692,  694,  698, 
699,  700,  704,  706,  707,  709,  711; 
also  spelled  Whylley. 

Wynantze,  Garret,  103. 

Yale  University,  32,  349,  351,  353. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  236,  238. 
239. 

Yonge,  John,  649. 

Yonkers  Daily  News,  52. 

Yonkers  Historical  Society,  50. 

Yorke,  Harriet,  303. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  38,  40,  41, 
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